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J}iferent Vtaet entertained by the Engluk Mntatert and the Chief Congul if 
the ^ect» of the Treaty of Ameru. — NapoUtm, misled by the Shoule ijf a 
London MiA, mxgmtderstands me feelings of the People <^ Great Britain. — 
JRs continued encroachmeatg on the Indepcadence of £urope — His CoadiuA 
to Sv^zerlandF—hUfrferes in their Politics, and sets At'nwd^ up, unirtoiled, 
as Mediator in their Concerns — lEa extraordinary Mantfulo addressed to 
them. — Ney enters Switzerland ai the head of 40,000 Men. — Tlie patriot, 
Redijig, disbandi his Forces, arid is impristmed.-^Switierlattd is compeBed 
to fimisk France leiift a Subsidiary Army if 16,000 Troops. — The Chi^ 
Coiund adopts the title if Grand Mediatw of the lieleetic Rqnddic 

The eyes of Europe were now Rxed on Buonaparte, as master of the deati< 
nies of the civilized world, which his will could either maintain in a state of 
general peace, or replunge into all the miseries of renewed and more inveterate 
war. Man; hopes were entertained, from hia eminent personal qualities, that 
tbe course in which he would direct them might prove as honourable for him- 
self as happy for the nations over whom he now possessed such unbounded 
influence. The shades uf his character were either lost amid the lustre of hia 
victories, or excused fi^m thenecessity of bis situation. The massacre of Jafik 
was little knowD, was acted aS»r off, and might present itself to memory aa an 
' act of military severity, which circumstances might palliate, if not excuse. ■■ 

Napoleon, Slippering him fully satiated with martial glory, in which, he had ' 
never been surpassed, was expected tu apply himself to the arts of peace, by 
which he might derive fame of a more cniiu, yetnot ^ess honourable character. 
Peace was ajl around liim, and to preserve it, he had onty to will that it should 
continue ; and the season seemed eminently propitious for taking the advice of 
Gmeaa to the King of Etolia, and reposing himself after his labours. But he 
was now be^nnin •- to show, that, from the times of Pyrrhus to his own, ambi- 
tion has taken more pleasure in the hazards and exertions of the chase than in 
its successful issue. All the power which Buonaparte already possessed seemed 
only valuable in hia eyes, as it afforded him the means of getting as much more; 
fad, like a sanguine and eager gamester, he went on doubhng his stakes at 
every throw, till the tide of fortune, which had so long run in bis favour, at 
length turned against him, and his ruin was total. Hia ruling and predominating 
vice was ambition—we would have called it bis only one, did not arnbitioD, 
when of a oharacter intensely selfish, include so many others. 

It seems the most natural course, in continuing our history, first to trace 
those events which disappointed the gener^ expectations of Europe, and after 
a jealous and feverish armistice of httle more than a year, again renewed the' 
horrors of war. 'Weuhdlthen resume the internal history of France and her 

Although the twS contracting powers had been able to agree upon the spe- 
cial articles of the peace of Amiens, ihcv poii^essed extremely different ideas • 
VM..1I. B 
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coneerning tb« nafore oS a state of padfication in genial, and the rehtioiw 
which it establishes between two independent states. The EngUsh minislert 
B man of the highest perwmal worth and probity, entertained no doabt that 
peace was to have its usual effect, of restoring all tlie ordinary Bmicable inter- 
course betwixt France and England; and that, in matters concerning tbeir 
mutual allies, and the state of the European republic in general, the latter 
country, on sheathing the aword, bad retained the right of friendly counsel sihI 
remonstrance. Mr Addington could not hope to restore the balance of Europe, 
lor which so much blood had been spilled in the 18th century. ■ The scales and 
beauis of thit balance were broken into iragraeDts, and lay under the feet of 
Buonaparte. But Britain did not lie prostrate. She still grasped in her hand 
the trident of the Ocean, and had by no event, in the late contest, been reduced 
to surrender the right of remonstrating agsinat violence and injustice, and of 
protecting tbe feeble, as far as circumstances would stiU permit. 

But Buonaparte's idea of the effects of tbe treaty of Amiens was very differ- 
ent. It was, according to bis estimation, a treaty, containing everything that 
Britain was entitled to expect on the part of herself and her allies, and tbe 
accepting of which excluded her from all farther right of interference in the 
affairs i^ Europe. It was like a bounding charter, which restricts the right 
of the person to whom it ia granted to the precise limits therein described, and 
precludes the possibility of his making either claim or acquisition beyond thmn. 
All Europe, then, was to be at the disposal of France, and states created, dis- 
solved, changed, and re^thanged at her pleasure, unless England could lay ber 
finger on the line in the treaty of Amiens, which prohibited the proposed meaa- 
ure. " England," said the Moniteur, in an official tone, " shall have the treaty 
of Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and nothing hut the treaty of Amiens!" 
b this manner tbe treaty was, so far as England was concerned, understood to 
decide, and that in favour of France, all questions which could possibly arise in 
tiie course of fiiture time between the two countries ; while, in ordinal^ can- 
dour, and in common sense, it could be only considered as settling the causes 
of animosity between the parties, as they existed at the date of the pacification. 

The insular situation of England was absurdly alleged as a reason why she 
ahould not interfere in continental politics; as if tbe relations of states to each 
other were not the same, whether divided by an oceui or a line of mountains. 
The very circumstance had been founded upon eloquently and justly by one of 
her own poets, for claiming for Britain tbe office of an umpire,* because leas 
liable to be agitated by the near vicinity of continental war, and more likely to 
decide with impartiality concerning contending claims, in which she herself 
could have little interest. It was used by France in the sense of another poet, 
and made a reason for thrusting England out of the European world, and allow- 
ing her no vote in its most important concerns.f 

To such humiliation it was impossible for Britain to submit. It rendered 
. the treaty of Amiens, thus interpreted, the counterpart of the terms which the 
Cyclops granted to Polyphemus, that he should be the lastdevoured. If Britun 
were compelled to remain, with fettered hands and padlocked lips, a helpless 
and inactive witness, while France completed the subjection of the Continent, 
what other doom could she expect tlian to be finally subdued ? R will be seen 
afterwards that disputes arose concerning the execution of the treaty. These, 
it is possible, might have been accommodated, had not the general interpreta- 
tion, placed by the First Consul on the whole transaction, been inconsistent with 
the honour, safety, and independence of Great Britain. 

It seems more than probable, that tiie extreme rejoicing of the rabUe of 
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London at 4gtiag the prelimiDuies, their dnggmg tbout the curiage of Lnt- 
' ristoa, and Bhouting " Buonaparte for ever!" had misled the ruler of Franctf*! 
into an (pinion that peace was indiapensab); necessary to England ; for, like ; 
other foreigners, miaapprehending the nature of our popular government, he 
ma; eaail; enough have miataken the cries of a London mob for the voice of 
the British people. The ininistera also aeemed to keep their ground in Parlia- 
ment on condition of their making and mBiiitaining peace; and as they showed 
a B[Hnt of frankness and concesaion, it might be misconatrued hy Buonaparta 
into a sense of weakness. Had he not laboured under some such impression, 
he would probably have postponed, till the final pacification of Amiens, the 
gigantic steps towards farther aggrandizement, which he hesitated not to take 
afler signing the preliiuin tries, and during the progreaa of the Congress. 

We have specified, in the last volume, Napoleon's acceptance of the Presi- 
^ncyofthe Cisalpine Republic, on vJiich he now bestowed the name of Italian, 
as if it was designed at a future time to comfu'ehend the whole peninsula of 
Italy. By a secret treaty with Portugal, he had acquired the province of 
Guiana, so Isr aa it belonged to that power. By another with Spain, he bad 
eugnwaed the Spanish part of Louisiana, and, what waa still ntore omuioua, 
the reversion of the Duchy of Parma, and of the island of Elba, important as 
an excellent naval station. 

In the German Diet for settling the indemnities, to be granted to the varioua 
princes of the empire wlio had sustained loss of territory in consequence of 
late evenls, and particularly of the treaty of Luneville, the influence of France 
predominated in a manner which threatened entire destruction to that alicient 
Confederation. It may be in general obserred, that towns, districts, and proT- 
incea, were dealt &om hand to hand like cards at a gaming-table ; and the 
powers of Europe ODce niore, alter the partition of Poland, saw with scandal 
the government of freemen transferred from hand to hand, without regard to 
their wiabea, aptitudes, and habits, any mi^e than those of cattle. This evil 
imitation of aa evil precedent was fraught with mischief, as breaking every tie 
of affection betwixt the governor and governed, and loosening all attachments 
which bind subjects to their rulers, excepting those springing &om force on the 
one side, and necessity on the other. 

In tbia transfer of territories and juriadtctiona, the King of Prussia obtained 
a valuable cmnpensation for the Duchy of Cleves, and other provinces trans- 
ferred to France, as lying on the left bank of the Rhine. ■ The neutrality of 
that monarch had been of the last service to France during her late bloody' 
campaigns, and was now to be compensated. The amaller princes of the Em- 
pire, especially those on the right bank of the Rhine, who had virtually placed 
tbfflnselves'under the patronage of France, were also gratified with large allot- 
ments of territory; whilst Austria, whoae pertinacious opposition was well re- 
membered, was considered as yet retuning too high pretensions to power and 
independMwe, and her iademnities were aa much Wited as those of the friends 
of^France were extended. ■ 

The various advantages and accesgiona of power and influence which we 
have hitherto alluded to, as attained by France, were chiefly gained by address 
in treating, and diplomatic ekill. But shortly after the treaty of Amiens had 
be«i Mgned, Buonaparte manifested to the world, that where intrigue was 
unsuccessful, his sword was aa ready as ever to support apd extend his ag- 
greasioHs. 

The attack of the Directory on the Swiss Cantons had been always con- 
ndered as a coarse and gross violation of the law of nations, and was regarded 
as such by Buonaparte himself. But he failed not to mainttun the mihtary pos- 
session of Switzerland by the French t/oops; nor, however indignant under 
the downfall of her ancient fame and present liberties, waa it posaible for thnt 
country to offer any resistance, without the certainty ot total destruction. 
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Tbe ekventh article of the treaty of LuneTiJle, seemed to afford tbe Swiss 
a prospect of escaping from this thraldom, but it was in words obI;. That 
treaty was declared to ezteod to tbe Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpioe, and Liguriaii 
R^ublica. " The contracdng parties guaraotee the independence of the said 
republics," continues tbe treaty, " and the rigbt of the people who inhabit 
Aem to adopt what ibrm of government tbey please." We bave seen bow &r 
Ae Cisalpine Repablic profited by this declaration of independence ; the pro- 
ceedings respecting Switzerland were much more faring. 

There was a political difference of opinion in the Swiss cantons, conceraitifp 
die ibrm of government to be adopted by them ; and the question was solemnly 
agitated in a Diet held at Berne. The majority incliued for a constitution 
finuned on the principle of their ancient government by a federative league, and 
tbe plan of such a constitution was accordingly drawn up and approved of. 
Aloys Reding, renowned for wisdom, coUrage, and patriotism, was placed at 
tbe bead of this system. He saw the necessity of obtaining the countenance 
of France, in order to the &ee enjoyment of the constitution which his coun- 
trymen had chosen, and betook himself to Paris to solicit Buonaparte's consent 
to it. Tins consent was given, upon the Swiss government agreeing to admit. 
to their deliberations ax persons of the opposite party, who, supported by tha 
French interest, desired that the constitution should be one and indiviuUe, in 
imitation of that of tbe French Republic. 

This coalition, formed at the First Consul's request, terminated in an act of 
treachery, which Buonaparte bad probably foreseen. Availing themselves of 
an adjournal of the IMet for the Easter holidays, the French party summoned 
« meeting, from which tbe other members were absent, and adopted a form of 
constitutioa which totally subverted the prmciples of that under which the 
Swiss had so long lived in freedom, happiness, and hcmour. Buonaparte con- 
gratulated them on the wisdom of their choice. It was, indeed, sure to meet 
his approbation, for it was completely subversive of all the old laws and forma, 
and so might receive any roodification which his pobcy should dictate ; and it 
was to be administered of course by men, who, having risen under his influ- 
ence, must necessarily be pUant to his will. Having made his compliments on 
their being possessed of a free and indepandent constitution, he signified his wil- 
Ungness to withdraw the troops of France, and did so accordingly. For this 
equitable measure much gratitude was expressed by the Swiss, which might 
have been saved, if they had known that Buonaparte's pohcy rather than his 
generosity dictated bis proceedings. It was, in the first place, his buunesa lo 
< assume the appearance of leaving the Swiss ia possession of their freedom ; . 
aecundly, he was sure that events would presentiy happen, when they should be 
left to themselves, which would afford a plausible pretext to justify his armed 
interfference. 

The arbtocratic cantons of the ancient Swiss League were satisfied with the 
coDStiUitioB finally adopted by tbe French party of their country ; but not so 
the democratic, or smalt cantons, who, rather than submit to it, declared their 
r««^ution to withdraw from the general League, as new-modelled by the French, 
and to fonn under their own ancient laws a separate confederacy. This was to 
consist of the cantona of Schweitz, Uri, and Underwalden, forest and moun- 
tain regions, in which the Swiss have least degenerated from the simple and 
hardy manners of their ancestors. A civil war immediately broke out, in the 
course of which it was seen, that in popularity, as well as patriotism, the usurp- 
ing Helvetic government, established by French interest, was totally inferior to 
tbe gallant foresters. These last were guided chiefly by the patriotic Reding, 
who strove, with undaunted though ultimately with vain resolution, to emancipate 
lua unfortunate country. The intrusive government were driven from Berne, 
their troops everywhere routed, and ttie federative party were generally received 
with the ulmort demonstrations of joy by their countrymen, few adhering to 
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the usurpers, excepting those who were attached to them Vf riWrt W etlxAn- 
ttt&it. 

But while Redtog Sini the Swiss p&tiiots were trhimphing in the proMMt of 
restoring their ancient constitution, with aB its privileges and immunHiea, fln 
fllrong grasp of superior power was extended to crush their patriolSc exertidiM. 
The fcta! tidings of the proposed forcible irtterfert;nce of France, Were tfmtfe 
known b; the sudden arrival of Rapp, Adjutant-general of Buonaparte, Whh k 
letter addressed to the eighteen Swiss cantons. This manifesto was of a most 
extraordinary nature. Buonaparte upbraided the Swiss with their rivil Ai- 
eords of three years standing, forgetting that these discords would not faal^tf 
existed but for the invasion of the French. He toM them that, Whtin h.6, as A 
boon granted, had been pleased to withdraw his troops from their country, 
diey had immediately turned their arms against each other. These are sin- 
gular propositions enough to be found in a prochimation addressed by one 
independent nation to another. But what follows is still mote extraordinary. 
H You have disputed diree years, without understanding one another ; if left to 
yourselves, you win kill each other for three years more, without coming to any 
better result. Your history shows that your intestine wars cannot be terminated 
without the efficacious intervention of Fnuice, It is true, 1 trad resolved not 
to intermeddle with your affairs, having always found that your various gorem- 
tnOnta have applied to me for advice which they never meant to follow, and 
have sooielimes made a bad use of my name to favour their own private interests 
and passions. But I cannot remain insensible to the distress of which I seA 
you the prey — I recall my resolution of neutrality — I consent to be the medi- 
ator of your differences. But my mediation shall be eflectual, as becomes the 
great nation in whose name I address you." 

This insulting tone, with which, uninvited, and as if granting « fiivour, Aft 
Chief Consul took upon him, as a matter of course, to exercise tiie most aitii- 
trary power over a free and independent people, is equally remarkable at th« 
close of the manifosto. The proclamation commands, that a deputation be' 
sent to Paris, to consult with the Chief Consul ; and concludes with an assei<- 
tion of Buonaparte's ^' right to expect that no city, community, or public body, 
fiiould presume to contradict the measures which it might please him to adopt." 
To support the reasoning of a manifesto which every scliool-boy might mvA 
confiitEHJ, Ney, with an army of forty thousand men, entered Switzerland at 
different points. 

As the presence of such an overpowering force rendered resistance rain, 
Ak^s Reding, and his gallant companions, were compelled to dismiss their 
forces after a touching address to them. The Diet of Schweitz also dissolved 
itseli^ in consequence of the interference, as they staled, of an armed force of 
foreigners, whom it was impoeable, m the exhausted state of the country, to 
o^poeo. 

Switzerland was thus, once more, occupied by the French soldiers. The 
patriots, who had distingui^ed themselves in asserting her rights, were sought 
after and imprisoned. Aloys Reding was urged to conceal himself, but be de- 
clined to do so ; and when upbraided by the French officer who came to arrest 
Inm, as being the head of the insurrection, be answered nobly, " I have obeyed 
the can of conscience and my country — d6 you execute the commands of your 
master." He was imprisoned in tho Castle of Aarsbourg. 

The resistance of these worthy patriots, their calm, dignified, and manly con- 
duct, their simple and affecting pleas agsinst over-mastering violence, thou|^ 
they failed to procure the advantages which they hoped for their country, were 
not tost to the world, or to the cause Of freedom. Their pathetic complaints, 
when perused in many a remote valley, excited detestation of French usurpa- 
tion, in bosoms which had hitherto contented themselves with regarding the 
viclMies of the Republic with wonder, if not with admiration. For other 
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aggrttAom, tbe hurry of revofution, the extremity of war, the etrong comput- 
BQQ of neceaaity mi^t be pleaded; but that upon Switzerluid was as gratu- 
itoua and unprovoked as it was nefkrioualy UDJuat. Tbe name of tbe CantoDs, 
connected with so many recollections of ancient faith and bravery, hardy Btm- 
plicity, and manly freedom, gave additional interest to the aufTerings of aoch a 
country ; and no one act of his pubUc life did Buonaparte so much injury 
dirot^hout Europe, as Jiia conduct towards Switzerland. 

The dignified resistance of the Swiss, their renown for courage, and the 
policy of not thwarting them too lar, bad Bome effect on the Chief Consul him* 
tdf; and in the final act of mediation, by which he saved theoi tbe fitrther 
trouble of taking thou^t about their own constitution, be permitted federaliein 
to remain as an integral principle. By a subsequent defensive treaty, tfae-Can- 
tons agreed to refuse all passage through the country to the enemies of France, 
and engaged to maintain an army of a few thousand men to guarantee this 
engagement. Switzerland also fumis|ied France with a subsidiary army of 
sixteen thousand men, to be maintain^ at the expense of the French govern- 
ment. But the firmness which these mountaineen showed in the course of dis- 
cussing this treaty was such, that it saved them from having the conscriptioa 
imposed on them, as in other countries under the dominion of France. 

Notwithstanding these qualilications, however, it was evident -that the volun- 
tary and self-elected Mediator of Switzerland was in fact sovereign of that 
countfj, as well as of France and the north of Italy; but there was no voice 
to int^ict this fonnidable accumulation of power. England alone interfered, 
'by sending an envoy (Mr Moore) to the Diet of Schweitz, to inquire by what 
means £!he could give assistance to their claims of independence; but ere his 
arrival, the operations of Ney had rendered all fiirther resistance imposrible. 
A remonstrance was also made by England to tfie French government upon 
this unprovoked agression on the liberties of an independent people. But it 
remained unanswered andunnoticed, unless in the pages of the Moniteur, where 
the pretensions of Britain to interfere with the affairs of the Continent, were 
held up to ridicule and contempt. After this period, Buonaparte adopted, and 
continued to bear, the title of Grand Me<&ator of the Helvetian Republic, in 
token, doubtless, of the right which be bad assumed, and effectually exercised, 
" ' ' ' g io tbeir affitirs whenever it suited him to do ^. 
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CHAPTER n. 



keretutHg Jealotuut betwixt France and Englaiut — Additional EHeroaeh- 
iHentg and Offences on the part of the former. — Singmlar Inttntctiont gioem 
by the First Cantul to Ai» Commercial Agentg in Briti4h Porta. — Ortlen 
iesued fiji the English JiEttietere, for th« ExpuUion of aU Persons aettMg 
under them. — Vioienee of tie Press an both tidss of the Channel. — Peltier s 
celebrated Royalist Pubtteation, L'Ambigv, — Buonaparte anstners throt^\ 
the Momlew. — Monsieur Otto's Note of Remottstrance — Lord Haukesburj/'t 
Reply. — Pdtier tried for a Libel against the First ConsuJ^-foUnd G u ilty 
but not brought up for Sentence. — Napoleon's continued Displeasure. — • 
Angry Discussions respecting the Treaty if Amiens — Malta. — Ofensioe 
Rqtort of General Sebasliam — Resolution <f the British Government m 
consequence. — Coiferences betwixt Buonap<irte and Lord Whitaortk. — T%9 
King sends a Message to Parliament., demanding additional aid. — Buona- 
parte quarrels vnth Lord WMtwortA at a Lenee — Particulars. — Resentment 
of England upon this occasion. — Farther Discussions concerning MaUa. — 
Reasons ahy Buonaparte might desire to break off Negotiations. — Brilmn 
declares War against France ott 1B(A May 18U3. 

TtiBSB ftdvaocee towsrdg oniversa] empire, made during the ver; period wheir 
the pacific meaBures adopted by the preliminaries, and aflerwards confirmed bj 
the treaty of Amiena, were in the act of being carried into execution, excited 
the natural jealousy of the people of Britain. They had not been accustomed 
to rely much on the sincerity of the French nation; nor did the character of 
its present Chief, so fiill of ambition, and ao bold and aucceasliil in his enter- 
prises, incline them to feelings of greater security. On the other buid, Buona* 
parte seems to have felt as matter of personal ofieoce the jealousy which the 
British entertained ; and instead of soothing it, as policy dictated, by conce»> 
fiiooB and confidence, he showed a disposition to repress, or at least to punisb 
it, by measures which indicated anger and tnitation, There ceased to be mft 
c<HYfiality of intercourse betwixt the two nations, and they began to look into 
tiie ciHiduct of each other for causes of offence, rather than for the means of 
removing it * 

The English had several subjects of complaint against France, besidea tbs 
general encroBcbm^its which she had continued to make on tbelibertiee of 
Europe., A law had been mode during the times of the wildest Jacobinism, 
which condemned to forfeiture every vessel under a hundred tons burthen, car- 
lying British merchandise, and approaching within four leagues of France. It 
was now thought proper, that the enibrcing a regulation of so hostile a charac- 
ter, made during a war of unexampled bitterness, should be the first firuits of 
returning peace. Several British vessels were stopped, their captains impris- 
oned, their cargoes confiscated, and all restitution refused. Some of these hod 
been driven on the French coast unwiUingly, and by stress of weather; but the 
necessity of the case created no exemption. An instance there was, of a 
British vessel ill ballast, which entered Charente, in order to load with a cargo 
of brandy. The plates, knives, forks, &c. used by the captain, being found to 
be of British manufiuiture, the circumstance was thou^t a sufiicient apology 
for seizing the vessel. These aggressions, repeatedly made, were not, so far 
as appears, remedied on the most urgent remonstrances, and seemed to argue 
that the French were already acting on the vexatious and irritaling principle 
which often precedes a war, but very seldom immediately follows a peace. The 
c<Hiduct of France was telt to be the more unreastmable and ungracious, as all ■ 
restrictioni on her commerce, imposed during the war, had been withdrawn oa 
the part of Gnat Britain ao Kxaa uthe peace was ccmduded. In hke manner, 
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a stipulation of the b«aty of Amiens, providing; that all sequestrationB impoeed 
on the property of French or of En^iah, in the two conteodiog countries, 
Bhoutd be removed, was bstantl; complied with in Britain, hut postponed and 
Allied with 00 the part of France, 

The ahove.were vexatious and ofienuve meaaurea, iDtimating httJe respect 
$>r the goTemtjient of Eaglaod, and no desire to cultivate her good will, "ntey 
were perhaps adopted by the Chief Consul, in hopea of inducing BritMn to 
make some sacrifices in ord^ to obtain from his favour a commercial treaty, 
the advantages of whicb, according to bis opinion of the English nation, was a 
boon calculated to make them quickly forgiye the humihating reatrictioos from 
which it would emancipate their trade. If this were any part of his policy, he 
was ignorant of the nature of the people to whom it was applied. It is the 
sluggish ox alone that is governed by a goad. But what gave the deepest of- 
fence and roost hvely alami to Britain, was, that while Buonaparte declined 
afibrding the ordinary facilities for English commerce, it was his purpose, nev»- 
thelesB, to establish a conunercial agent in every part of the British dominions, 
whose ostensible duty was to watch over that very trade which the First Consul 
showed so httle desire to encourage, but whose real bumness resnnbled that of 
^^l accredited and privileged spy. These official persons were not only, by their 
instructions, directed to collect every possibte information on commercial points, 
hut also to fiimish a plan of the ports of each district, with all the soundings, 
»nd to point out with what wind vessels could go out and enter with most ease, 
and at what draught of water the harbour might be entered by ships of burthen. 
To add to the alarming character of such a set of agents, it was found Uiai 
those invested with the office were military men and engineers. 

Consuls thus nominated had reached Britain, but had not, iu general, occu- 
' pied the posts assigned to them, when the British government, becoming in- 
iprmed of the duties thoy were expected to perform, announced to tfaera thai 
^ny one who might repair to a British sea-port under such a oharacter, should 
be instantly ordered to quit the island. The secrecy with which tbe:se agents 
bad been instructed to conduct themselves was so great, that one' Fauvelet, to 
whom' the oflice of commercial agent at Dublin had been assigned, and who 
had reached the place of his destination before the nature of the appointlnent 
was discovered, could not be found out by some persons who desired to make 
an affidavit before him as Consul of France. It can be no wonder that the 
very worst impression was made on the public mind of Britain respecting the 
further projects of her late enemies, when it was evident that they availed them- 
selves of the first moments of returning peace to procure, by an indirect and 
most suspicious course of proceeding, that species of Information, which would 
be moat useful to France, and most dangerous to Britain, in the event of a re- 
newed war. 

While these g^evances and circumstances of suspicion agitated the English 
notion, the daily press, which alternately acts upon pnUic opinion, bihI is re- 
acted upon by it, was loud and vehement. The personal character of the Chief 
Consul was severely treated ; his measures of self-aggrandizement arraigned, 
his aggressions on the liberty of France, of Italy, and especially of Switzer- 
land, held up to open day ; while every instance of petty vexatJon and oppres- 
sion practised upon British commerce or British subjects, was quoted as ex- 
pressing his deep resentment against t)je only country which possessed the wilt 
and the power to counteract his acquiring the universal dominion of Europe. 

Tliere was at this period in Britain a large party of French Royalists, who, 
declining to return to France, or felling under the exceptions to the amnesty, 
regarded Buonaparte as their personal enemy, as well as the main obstacle to 
tlie restoration of the Bourbons, to which, but for bim only, the people of 
France seemed otherwise more disposed than at any time since the commence- 
meut of the Revolution. These genttemea found an able and active advocat* 
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fit their cmise in Monsienr Peltier, an emigrant, a. determined royftliit, and t 
man of Uiat ready wH and viracity of talent which is peculiarly cdcdated for 
periodical writing. He had opposed the democrats during the early days of 
the Revolution, by a publication termed the "Acts of the Apostles;" in 
which he held up to ridicule and execration the actions, pretensioDs, and prio- 
ciplea of their leaden, with such success aa induced Brissot to assert, that ha 
had done more harm to the Republican cause than all the allied armies. At 
the preset crisis, he commenced the publication of a weekly paper in London, 
in the French lan^age, called L'Ambigu. The decoration at the top of the 
sheet waa a head of Buonaparte, placed on the body of a Sphinx. This orna- 
ment being objected to aller the first two or three numbers, the Sphinx ap- 
peared with the neck truncated ; but, being still decked with the consular em- 
folenie, continued to intimate emblematically the allusion at once to Egypt, and 
to the ambigiiouB character of the First Consul. The columns of thia paper 
were dedicated to the most severe attacks upon Buonaparte and the French 
government ; and aa it was highly popular, ' om the general feelings of the 
Knglish nation towards both, it was widely dis, rged and generally read. 

The torrent of satire and abuse poured forth from the English and Anglo- 
gallican periodical press, was calculated deeply to annoy and irritate the person 
against whom it waa chiefly aimed. In England we are so much accustomed 
to see characters the most unimpeachable, nay, the most venerable, aaaailed by 
the daily press, that we account the individual guilty of folly, who, if he be in- 
nocent of giving cause to the scandal, takes it to heart more than a passenger 
would mind the barking of a dog, that yelps at every passing sound. But thia 
is a sentiment acquired partly by habit, partly by our knowledge, that unsub- 
stantiated scandal of thia sort makes no impression on the public mind. Such 
indifference cannot be expected on the part of foreigners, who, in this particular, 
resemble horses introduced from neighbouring counties into the precincts o£ 
, ferest districts, that are bable to be stung into madness by a peculiar species of 
gad-fly, to which the race bred in the country are from habit almoet tobdiy 
bdifferent, 

If it be thus with (brrigners in general, it must be supposed that fi'om 
natural impatience of censure, as well aa rendered susceptible and irritable by 
his course of uninterrupted success. Napoleon Buonaparte must have winced 
under the animated and sustained attacks upon his person and government, 
which appeared in the English newspapers, and Peltier's Ambigv. He at- 
tached at all times, as we have already had occasion to remark, much import- 
ance to the influence of the press, which in Paris he had taken under his own espe- 
cial BuperintMidance, and for which he himself often condescended to compose 
or correct paragraphs. To be assailed, therefore, by the whole body (^British 
newspapers, almost aa numerous as their navy, seems to have provoked him to 
the extremity of his patience ; and resentment of these attacks aggravated tha 
tame hostile sentiments against England, which, Irom causes of suspicicm already 
mentioned, had begun to be engendered in the British public against Franca 
and ber ruler. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, endeavoured to answer in kind, and the cdunma 
of the Moniteur had many an angry and violent passage directed against Eng- 
land. Answers, replies, and rejoinders passed rapidly across the Channel, in- 
flaming and augmenting the hostile spirit, reciprocally entertained by the two 
countries against each other. But there was this great disadvantage on Buo- 
naparte's side, that while the Engli^ might justly throw the blame of this ■caO' 
lialous warfare on the license of a free press, the Chief Consul could not trans* 
fer the responsibility of .the attack on his side ; because it was universally known, 
that the French periodical publications being under the most severe regulations, 
noWiing could appear in them except what had received the previous sanction 
of the government. Every attack upon England, therefore, which waa pub- . 
Voi_Il. C ,>■- 
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-ligiied in tbe French papers, vu held to expreea the personal, gentimeots of th« 
Chief Conairi, nbo tiius, by destroying the freedom of the Freocfa press, h«4 
rendered himself answerable for every such licenie as it was permitted to take. 

It became speedily plain, that Buonaparte could reap no advantage from a 
contest in which he was to be the defendant in bis own person, and to maintain 
a literary war&re with anonymous antagonists. Me bad recourse, therefore, 
to a demand upon the British government, and, aflcr various r^resentatioDS 
of milder import, caused bb envoy, Monaieur Otto, to state in an ofiiciaJ note 
the following distinct grievances : — First, the existence of a deep and continued 
system to injure the character of tbe First Consul, and prejudice tbe effect of 
his public measures, through tbe medium of the press : Secondly, the permis- 
Bion of a part of the Princes of the House of Bourbon, and their adherents, 
to remain in England, for the purpose, (it was alleged,) that they might hatch 
and encourage schemes against the life and government of the Chief Consul. 
It was therefore categorically demanded, 1st, That tbe British government do 
put a atop to the publication of the abuse complained of, as affecting the bead 
of the French government. 2d, That the emigrants residing in Jersey he di»> 
missed from England-^that the bishops who had declined to resign their sees 
be also sent out of the -country — that George Cadoudal bo transported to 
Canada, — that the Princes of the Mouse Of Bourbon be advised to repair to 
Warsaw, where the head of their family now resided — and, finally, that aucb 
emigrants who continued to wear the ancient badges and decorations of tbe 
French court, be also compelled to leave England. Lest tbe British ministers 
should plead, that the constitution of their country precluded them from grati- 
fying the First Consul in any of these demands. Monsieur Otto forestalled tbe 
objectioii, by reminding them, that the Alien Act gave them full power lo 
exclude any foreigners from Great Britain at their pleasure. 

To this peremptory mandate, Lord Hawkesbury, then Mbister for Foreign 
Affaire, instructed the British agent, Mr Merry, to make a reply, at once linn - 
and conciliatory; avoiding tbe tone of pitjue and ill temper which is plainly to 
be traced in the French note. Jet maintaining the dignity of the nation he repre- 
sented. It was observed, that, if the French government had reason to com- 
plain of the hcense of the English journals, the British government bad no Iks 
right to be dissatisfied with the retorts and recriminations which had, been 
poured out from those of Paris ; and that there was this remarkable feature t£ 
difference betwixt them, that the English Ministry neither had, could have, nor 
wished to have, any control over the freedom of the British press; whereas 
the Moniteur, in which the abuse of England had appeared, was tbe official 
organ of the French government. But, finally upon this point, the British 
Monarch, it was said, would make no concession to any foreign power, at the 
expense of the freed<Hfl of the press. . If what was published was hbellous or 
actionable, the printers and publishers were open to punishment, and all reason- 
able facilities would be afforded for prosecuting them. To the demands so 
peremptorUy urged, respecting the emigrants, Lord Hawkesbury replied, bf 
special answers applying to the different classes, but summed up in the geperal 
argument, that his Majesty neither encouraged them in any scheme against the 
French government, nor did he believe there were any such in existence ; and 
that while these unfortunate princes and their followers lived in conformity to 
the laws of Great Britain, and without affording nations with whom sbe was at 
peace any valid or suflicient cause of complaint, his Majesty would feel it incon- 
sistent with his dignity, his honour, and tbe common laws of hosjutality, to 
deprive them of that protection, which individuals resident within the British 
dominions could only forfeit by their own misconduct. 

To render these answers, being tbe only reply whicb an English Minister 
could have made to the demands of France, in some -degree acceptable to Buo- 
naparte, Peltier was brought to trial for a libel against the First Consul, at the 
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instance of die Attorney-General. He was defended by Mr Mackintmfa) 
(now Sir James,) in one of the moal briUiant speeches ever made at bar or in 
forum, in which the jury were reminded, that every press on the continent was 
ensVived, &<»a Palermo to Hamburgh, and that they were oow to vindicate the 
right we had ever asserted, to speak (^ men both at t\piae and abroad, not 
accordioff to their greatness, hut their crimes. 

The defendant was found guilty; but his cause might be considered as tri- 
umphant." Accordingly, every part of the proceedings gave offence to Bao- 
iif^>arte. He had not desired to be righted by the JGnglish law, but by a vigour 
beyond the law. The publicity of the trial, die wit and eloquence of the advo- 
cate, were ill calculated to soothe the feeliogsof Buonaparte, who knew human 
nature, and the character of bis usurped power, too well, to suppose that pub- 
lic discussion could be of service to him. He had demanded darkness, the 
English government had answered by giving him light ; be had wished, like 
those who are conscious of flaws in their conduct, to suppress all censure of 
Ins measures, «nd by Peltier's trial, the British ministers had made the investi- 
gation of them a point of l^al necessity. The First Consul felt the conscious- 
ness that he himself, rather than Peltier, was tried before the British public, 
wid) a publicity which could not tail to blaze abroad the discussion. Far from 
conceiving himself obliged by the species of atonement which had been offered 
him, he deemed the offence of the original pubbcation was greatly aggravated, 
and placed it now directly to the account of the Engli^ ministers, of whom he 
could never be made to understand, that they had afforded him the only remedy 
B their power. 

The paragraphs hostile to Fngluid in the Moniteur were continued ; an 
English paper called the Argus, conducted by Irish refijgees, was printed at 
Paris, under perm^on of the government, for the purpose of assailing Britain 
with additional abuse, while the fiie was returned from the English side of the 
Channel, with doiible vehemence and tenfold Success. These were ominous 
precursors to a state of peace, and more grounds of misunderstanding were 
daily added. 

The new discusuons related chiefly to the execution of the treaty of Amiens, 
in which the English government sboMd uo promptitude. Most of the French 
colonies, it is true, had been restored ; but the Cape, and the o^er Batavian 
settlements, above all, the island of Malta, were still possessed by the British 
. forces. At common Ibw^ if the expression may be used, England was bound 
iuitandy to redeem her engagement, by ceding these possessions, and thus ful- 
filling the articles of the treaty. In equity, she had a good defence; since in 
policy, for herself and Europe, she was bound to decline the cession at all risk.-*. 

The recent acquidtions of France on the contioeht, afforded the plea of 
equity to which we have alluded. It was founded on the principle adopted at 
the treaty of Amiens, that Great Britain should, out of her conquests over the 
enemy'a foreign settlements, retun so much as to counter-balance, in some 
measure, the power which France had acquired in Europe. This principle being 
once established, it followed that the compact at Amiens had reference to the 
then existing state of things ; and since, after that period, France had extended 
her sway over Italy and Piedmont, England became thereby entitled to retain 
luaddi^onai compensation, in consequence of France's additional acquisitions. 
This was the true and simple position of the' case; France had innovated upon 
the state of things which existed when the treaty was made, and England might, 
tiraefbre, in justice, claim an equitable right to innovate upon the treaty itself, 
by refus'mg to make surrender of what had been pronused in other end very 
(Afferent circumstances. Perhaps it had been better to fix upon this obvious 

* Ha WBi nsTer bnnghl np to recelia lenieiice, our quarrel vilb the Fteoch having mnn 
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principle, u tlie ground of dectining to surrender such Britiah cmqueats am 
were not yet given u(), unless France consented to relinquish the power whicfa 
nbe bad usurped upon the continent This, however, would have produced in- 
stsnt war; and the Miniaters were naturally loath to abandon the prospect of 
prolonging the peace which had been so lately established, or to draw their peD 
through the treaty of Amiens, while the ink with which it was written was still 
moist. They yielded, therefore, in a great measure. The Cape of Good Hope 
tad tbe Dutch colonies were restored, Alexandria was evacuated, and the Min- 
isters confined their diacuaaions with France to the island of Malta oiAj ; and, 
condescending still farther, declared themselves ready to concede even this last 
point of discussion, providing a sufficient guarantee should be obtained for this 
important citadel of the Mediterranean being retained m neutral hands. The 
Onler itself was in no respect adequate to the purpose ; and as to the prc^Kised 
Neapolitan garristm, (none of tbe most trust-worthy in any case,) France, by 
ber encroachments in Italy, had become so near and so formidable a neighbour 
to the Ring of Naples, that, by a threat of invasion of his capital, she might 
have ccmipelled him to deliver up Malta upon a very brief notice. All this was 
urged on the part of Britain. The French ministry, on the other hand, pressed 
for hteral execution of die treaty. After some diplomatic evanons had been 
resorted to, it appeared as if the cession could be no longer deferred, when a 
pubhcation appeared in the Moniteur, which roused to a high pitch the sus- 
picions, as well as the indignation, of the British nation. 

The publication alluded. to, was a r^ort of General Sebastiani. This officer 
had been sent as the emissary of tbe First Consul, to various Mahommedaa 
courts in Asia and Airica, in all of which it seenui to have been his object, not 
only to exalt tbe .greatness of his master, but to misrepresent and degrade the 
chu«cter of England. He had visited Egypt, of which, with its fortresses, and 
the troops that defended them, he had made a complete survey. He then waited 
upon Djezzar Pacha, and gives a flattering account of bis reception, and oftha 
iagii esteem in which Djezzar held the First Consul, whom he had so many 
reasons for wishing well to. At the Ionian Islands, he harangued tbe natives, 
acd assured them of the protection of Buonaparte. Tbe whole report is fuD 
c^ the most hostile expressions towards England, and accuses General Stuart 
of having encouraged the Turks to assassinate the writer. Wherever Sebas- 
tiani went, he states himself to have interfered in the &ctions and quarrels of 
tbe country; be inquired into its forces; renewed old intimacies, or made new 
ones with leading persons; enhanced bis master's power, and was liberal in 
promises of French aid. He concludes, that a Fr«ich amy of ux thousand 
men would be sufficient to conquer Egypt, and that the Ionian lelauda were al- 
together attached to the French interest. 

Tbe publication of this report, which seemed as if Buonapwte were blazon- 
ing forth to the world tris unaltered determination to persist in his Eastern pro- 
jects of colonization apd conquest, would have rendraed it an act of treewon in 
tbe English Ministers, if, by the cessiwi of Malta, they had put into hia band, 
or at least placed within his grasp, the readiest means of carrying into execu- 
tion those gigantic schemes of ambition, which bad for thdr ultimate, perhaps 
their most'desiTcd object, the destruction of the Indian commerce of Britain. 

As it were by way of corollary to the gasconading journal of Sebastiani, an 
elaborate account of the forces, and natural advantages of France, was pub- 
lished at tbe same period, which, in order that there might be no doubt concern- 
ing the purpose of its appearance at this crisis, was summed up by the express 
eoaclusion, " that Britain was unable to contend with France single-handed." 
This tone of defiance, officially adopted at such a moment, added not a little to 
the resentment of the English nation, not accustomed to decline a challenge or 
endure an insult. 

'l'i» Court of BritEun, on the appearance of Ibis Report on the State of- 
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FrsDce, togetlter with that of Sebattiatii, drtm t^ and nbscribod ^ an offi- 
cii] Bj^t, containiDg iiMiiiiiatioDt toteltf void of ibuodation, utd diBcloiing 
intngues incon^teDt with the prewrration of poace, and the objeeta for wbicb 
peace had been made, declared that the King would enter into no farther <fi»- 
cussion on the aubjectof Malta, until his Majeatf had reccoved'the most ample 
ntisfiiction for tbia new and aii^pilv aggreaeion. 

While things were thus rapidlr appriMclung to a mpture, the Chief Constd 
adapted tlie uniunial resolntitui, of hinwelf entering perswially into ccoiference 
with the British ambassador. He probably took this detertnination upon the 
same grounds which dictated hia contempt of cnstMnary forma, in eutering, or 
attempting to enter, into direct corrcapondence with the princes whom he had 
occasion to treat with. Such a deriatitwi from the establisbed mode of proce- 
dure seemed to mxA. his elevation above ordinar; rules, and would afford him, 
he might think, an opportunity of bearing down the Britiah ambassador's rea- 
soning, hj eshit»ting one of those bursts of pasaitMi, to which he had been 
accustomed to see most men give way. 

It would have been more prudent in Napoleon to have left the conduct of 
the negotiatioa to Talleyrand. A sovereign cannot enter in person upion such 
conferences, unless with Uie preiioua deternunation of adhering precisely and 
finally to whatever ultimatum he has to propose. He cannot, without a coni' 
promise of dignity, chaffer or capitulate, or even argue, and of course is inca- 
pable of wielding any of the usual, and almost indispensable weaptHts of nego- 
tiators. If it was Napoleon's expectation, by one stonniAg euid emphatic 
declaration of his pleasure, to beat down all argiunenta,and confound all t^po- 
ntion, he would have done wisely to remember, that he was not now, as in 
other cases, a general upon a victorious field of battle, dictating terms to a 
defeated enemy; but was treating upon a footing of equality with Britain, the 
mistress of the seas, poeaesnng strength as formidable aa bis own, though of a 
different character, and whose prince and people were lar more likely to be 
incensed than intimidated by any menaces which his pasaon might throw out. 

The character of the English ambassador was as unlAVOurable for the 
Chief Consul's probable purpose, as that of the nation be represented. Lord 
Whitworth was poeseesed of great experience and sagacity. Hb integrity and 
honour were undoubted ; and, with the highest degree of courage, he had a 
calm and collected dispositirai, admirably calculated to give him the advantage 
in any discussion with an autagcniist, of a fiery, impatient, and overbearing 
temper. 

We will make no apolt^ for dwdling at unusual length on the conforencea 
betwixt the First Consul and Lord Whitworth, as they are strikingly illustrative ' 
of the character of Buonaparte, and weiv in their ccmsequences decisive of hifl 
fate, and that of the world. 

Their first interview of a pioUtical nature took place in the TuiHeries, 17th 
February 1803. Buonaparte, having announced that this meeting was for the 
purpose of " making his aentimmta known to the King of England in a clear 
and authentic manner," proceeded to talk incessantly for the space of nearly 
two hours, not without considerable incoherence, his temper rinng at be dwelt 
(HI the alleged causes of complaint wbiQh be preferred against England, though 
Wt BO much or so incautiously as to make him drop the usual tone of courtesy 
to the ambasaador. 

He complained of the delay of the British in evacuating Alexandria and 
Malta ; cutting short all discussion on the latter subject, by declaring he would 
■s soon agree to Britain's poesesong the suburb of St Antoine as that island. 
He then referred to the abuse thrown upon him fay the En^sb papers, but 
nere especially by those French journals published in London. He affirmed 
that Georges and other Chouan chie&, whom he accused of dengtis against his 
life, received rdief or. shelter in England ; and that two hsmsum bad been 
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apprehended! in Normui^, lent over by the French emigranta to murder hiin. 
Tbia, be said, would be publicly proved io a court of justice. From this point 
he diverged to Egypt, of whicb be affinned be could make himself master - 
whenever he bad a mind ; but that be considered it too paltry a stake to renew 
the war for. Yet while on this subject, he suffered it to escape him, that the 
idea of recovering this favourite colony was only postponed, not abandoned. 
" Egypt," he said, " must sooner or later belong to France, either by the tail- 
ing to pieces of the Turkish government, or in consequence of some agreement 
with the Porte." In evidence of his peaceable intentions, he asked, what bo 
should gain by going to war, nnce he had ne means of acting offensively against 
England, except by a descent, of which he acknowledged the hazard in the 
strongest terms. The chances, he said, were an hundred to one against him ; 
and yet he declared that the attempt should be made if he were now obliged to 
go to war. He extolled the power of both countries. The army of France, 
he said, should be soon recruited to four hundred and eighty thousand men ; 
and the fleets of Engtand were such as he could not propose to match within 
the space of ten years at least. United, the two countries mi^t govern the 
world, would they but understand each other. Had he found, he said, the least 
cordiality on the part of England, she should have had indemniUes asdgned her 
Dpon the continent, treaties of commerce, all that she could wwb or desire. 
But be confessed that his irritation increased daily, "-since every gale that blew 
fi*Dm England, brought nothing but enmity and hatred against him." 

He then made an excur^ve digression, in which, taking a review of the na- 
tions of Europe, he contended that England could hope for assistance from 
none of them in a war with Franco. In the total result, he demanded the in- 
stant fulfilment of the treaty of Amiens, and the suppression of the abuse in 
the English papers. War was the alternative. 

During this excursive piece of declamation, which the First Consul delivered 
with great rapidity, Lord Whitworth, notwithstanding the interview lasted two 
hours, had scarcely time to slide in a few words in reply or explanation. As 
he endeavoured to state the new grounds of mistrust which induced the King 
of England to demand more advantageous terms, in consequence of the acces- 
uoa of territory and influence which France bad lately made. Napoleon inter- 
rupted him — " I suppose you mean Piedmont and Switzerland— they are trifling 
occurrences, which must have been foreseen while the negotiation was in de- 
pendence. You have no right to recur to them at this time of day." To the 
hint of indemnitieB which might be allotted to England out of the general spoil 
of Europe, if she would cultivate the IHendsbip of Buonaparte, Lord Whit- 
worth nobly answered, that the King of Britain's ambition led him to pre^ve 
what was his, not to acquire that which belonged to others. They parted with 
civility^ but with aconviction onLord Whitworth's part, that Buonaparte would 
never resign his claim to the possession of Malta. 

The British Ministry were of the same opinion ; for a message was sent 
down by his Majesty to the House of Commons, stating, that he had occasim 
for additi(»ial aid to enable him to defend his dominions, in case of an encroach- 
mmt on the part of France. A reason was given, which injured the cause of 
the Ministers, by placing the vindication of their measures upon simulated 
grounds; — it was stated, that these apprehensions arose from naval prepara- 
tions in the different ports of France. No such preparations had been com- 
pl^ned of during the intercourse between the ministers of France and Eng- 
land, — in truth, none such existed to any considerable extent, — and in so fiir, 
the British ministers gave the advantage to the French, by not resting the 
cause of their country on the just and true grounds. Ail, however, were sen- 
sible of the real merits of (he dispute, which were grounded on the grasping 
and inordinate ambition of the French ruler, and the sentiments of disUke and 
irritatioj) wilh which tie seemed to regard Greet Britain. 
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Tbe charge of the pretended s&vd pr^tantions being triumphaDtljr refilled 
hj Fnace, Talleyrand waa next employed to place before Loid Whitwortb tbe 
means which, in caae of a rupture, France possessed of wounding England, 
not directly, indeed, but through the sides of those states of Europe whom she 
would most wish to see, if not absolutely independent, yet imoppressed by mili- 
tai7 exactiona. *' It was natural" a note of this statesman aaserted, '^ that 
Britain being armed in consequence of the King's message, France should arm 
also — that she should send an army into Holland — form an encampment on the 
frontiers of Hanover — continue lo maintain troops in Switzerland — march 
others to the south of Italy, and, finally, form encampments upon the coast." 
All these threats, excepting the last, referred to distant and to neutral nations, 
who were Dot alleged to have themselves given any cause of complaint to 
France ; but who were now to be subjected to military occupation and exaction, 
because Britain desired to see them happy and independent, and because harass- 
ing and oppressing them must be in proportion uupleasing to her. It was an 
entirely new principle of warlike policy, which introduced the oppression of 
unoffending and neutral neighbours as a legitimate mode of carrying on war 
against a hostile power, against whom there was little poaaibility of using mea* 
aures directly ofiensive. 

Shortly after this note had been lodged, Buonaparte, incensed at the message 
of ^e King to Parliament, seems to have formed the scheme of bringing the 
protracted negotiations betwixt France and Encland to a point, in a time, place, 
and manner, equally extraordinary. At a public Court held at the Tuilleriea, 
on the 13th March IS03, the Chief Consul came up to Lord Whitworth in coif 
nderable agitation, and observed aloud, and within hearing of tbe circle, — ' 
" You are then determined on war ? ' ' — and, without attending to tbe disclama- 
tions of the English ambassador, proceeded, — " We have been at war for &£• 
tees years — you are determined on hostility for fifteen years more — and you 
Ibrce me lo it." He then addressed Count Marcow and the Chevalier Azzan i 
— " The English wish for war; but if they draw the sword first, I will be the 
last to return it to tbe scabbard. They do not respect treaties, which hence- 
forth we must cover with black crape!" He then again addressed Lord Whit- 
worth-'-"' To what purpose are these armaments ? Against whom do you take 
these measures of precaution ? I have not a single ship of the line in any port 
b France — But if you arm, I too will take up arms — if you fight, I will fight 
—you may destroy France, but you cannot intimidate her." 

" We desire neither the one nor the other," answered Lord Whitwortb, caint' 
^, — "We desire to live with her on terms of good intell^nce." 

" You must respect treaties then," said Buonaparte, sternly. " Woe to those 
by wbom they are liot respected 1 They will be accountable for the coosequencea 
to all Europe." 

So saying, and repeating bis last remark twice over, ha retired from the 
levee, leaving the whole circle surprised at tha want of decency and dignity 
wludi had given rise to such a scene. 

This remarkable explosion may be easily explained, if we refer it entirely to 
the impatience of a fiery temper, rendered, by the most extraordinary train of* 
success, noorbidly sensitive to any obstacle which interfered with a favourite 
plan; and, doubtiess, it is not the least evil of arbitrary power, that he who pos- 
sesses it is naturally tempted to mix up his own feelings of anger, revenge, or 
mortification, is afiairs which ought to be treated under the moat calm and im- 
partial reference to the public good exclusively. But it has been averred by 
those who had best opportunity to know Buonaparte, that the fits of violent 
passion which he sometimes displayed, were less the bursts of unrep^ssed and 
cwistitutional irritability, than means previously calculated ^pon to intimida'.e 
and astound those witb whom be was treating at the time. There may, there- 
fore, have been policy amid the First Consul's indignation, and he may have 

' O" 
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me(dSacted,dMt the dudun^ to pieces Cobenzell'B cbim-j&rm the Tiolent scene 
which preceded the aignii^ of the treity of Campo Formio,* was completely 
succeasTul in ila iKiie. But the eonditioo oTBritaiD was terj difierent from thmt 
of Auatria, and be might have bn^ea all the porcduD at St Cloud without 
making the slightest impreesioD on the equaniniity of Lord Wbitworth. This 
" angry parte," therefore, went for nothing, unless in so far aa it wm consider- 
ed as cutting off the £unt remaining hope of peace, and espresnng the violent 
wtd obstinate temper of the mdividual, upon whose pleasure, whether origi- 
nating in judgment or caprice, the &te' of Europe at this important crisis un- 
happily depended. In England, the interview at the Tuilleries, where Britain 
was held to be insulted in the person of her ambassador, and that in the pres- 
ence of the representatives of all Europe, greatly augmented the general spirit 
of resentment. 

Talleyrand, to whom Lord Wliitwortb apphed for an explanation of the scene 
which had occurred, only answered, that the First Consul, publicly afircmted, 
as he ocHiceived himself, desired to exculpate himself in presence of the minis- 
ters of all the powers of Europe. The question of peace or war came now 
to turn on the subject of Malta. The retention of tbu fortress by the Enghah 
could infer no danger to France; whereas, if parted with by them under an in- 
secure guarantee, the great probabiUty of its iailing into the hands of France, 
was a subject of the most legitimate jealousy to Britain, who must always have 
regarded the occupation of Malta as a preliminary step to the recapture of 
E^ypl. There seemed policy, tfaere&re, in Napfdeon's conceding this point, 
and obtaining for France that respite, which, while it regained her colomes and 
recruited her commerce, would have afforded her the means of renewing 4 navy, 
wliich had been almost totally destroyed during the vrar, and consequently of 
engaging England, at some future and propitious time, on the element which 
she called peculiarly her own. It waa accordingly supposed to be Talteyraod's 
(pinion, that, by giving way to England on the subject of Malta, Napoleon 
ought to lull her suspicions to sleep. 

Yet there were strong reasons, besides the mihtary character of Buonaparte^ 
which might induce the First Consul to break off negotiation. His empire wax 
founded on the general opinion entertained of bis inflexibility of purpose, and 
4^ his Unvaried success, alike in pohtical objects as in the field of battle. Were 
be to concede the principle which England now contested with him in the &ce 
of Europe, it would have in a certain degree derogated from the pre-eminence 
of the situation be claimed, as Autocrat of the civilized world. In that char- 
lacter he could not recede an mch from pretensions which he bad once asserted. 
To hare allowed that his encroachment on Switzerland and Piedmont reoder- 
Bd it necessary that he should grant a compensatioD to England by consenting 
to her retention of Malta, would have been to grant that Britain had still a right 
to interfere in the affairs of the Continent, and to pcnnt her out to nations dis- 
posed to throw off the French yoke, as a power to whose mediation be still 
owed some deference. These reasons were not without force in themselves, 
■nd, joined to the natural impetuosity o( Buonaparte's tamper, irritated and 
Btung by the attacks in the English papen, had dteir weight probably in in- 
dudng him to give way to that sally of resentment, by whi^ he endeavoured 
lo cut short the debate, as he would have brou^t up his guard in person to 
decide the hte of a long-disputed action. 

Some lingering and hopeless attempts were made to cany 00 negotiations. 
The English Ministry lowered their claim of retaining Malta in perpetuity, to 
the right of holding it for ten years. Buonaparte, on the other hand, would 
Bsten to no modification of the treaty of Ami^ia, but offered, as the guarantee 
■ffitrded by the occupation of Neapolitan troops was objected to, that Ibe gar- 
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risoD flfaould consist of RumianB or Austriatis. To this proponU Britsio would 
not accede. Lord Whitworth left Paris, uid, on the 18tli May 1803, Britain 
declared war againat France. 

Before we proceed to detail the history of this eventful struggle, w« must 
cast our eyes backwards, antt review some events of importance which had 
liappened in France since the conchuion cf the Ueatj (rf* Amiena. 



CHAPTER III. 

Retrotped. — Sf Domngv. — The Negroet, vtefon'otu fttter the WhUe» and Jlfu- 
lattoes, aplit intoparties under differed Chiefs — Tousaainl L'Ow>erture the 
most dutingvithed of the»e. — ffia Plant for the ataelioratiaa of kU StiA- 
Jects. — Appoints, in imitatioa r^ France., a Coruulta- GovcmmaU. — France 
sends an Expedition against St Domingo, under General Lec-.crc, inDecem- 
ber 1801, icAicA is tvceessful, and Ttmssaint submits. — After a brief ittter- 
*al, he is sent to Franee^t where he dies under the hardships of cvt^fitetiteia. 
— The French, visited by Ydiow Feeer, are assaulted by the Ticgroes, and 
War is carried on of new troth dreai^vl firy. — LecUrc is cut ^ by the dis- 
temper, and is succeeded by Roehandieaii. — The French fnMy obliged to 
capittdate to an English Squadron, on 1st December I803.< — Buontiparte't 
scheme to consolidate his power at home. — The Consular Guard i>agmented 
to 6000 men— Description of it.— Legion of Honour— Account af U.— Op- 
position formed, on the principle ff the English one, against the Consuiar 
Government. — They oppose the establishment .ff the Legion of Honour, 
which, howeeer, is carried. — Application to the CoaiU d^Praeenee {Lotas 
XVlil.') to resign the Crown — Uejected. 

Whbn the treaty of Amiens appeared to have restortJ peace to Europe, on« 
tif Buonaparte's first enterprises was to attempt ihgTecovery of the French 
possessions in the large, rich, and valuable colony /°t Domingo, the disMtera 
of wNich island form a terrible episode in the hi^'^y of the ww. 

The convulsions of the French RevolKtionA'i reached St Domingo, and, 
catching like fire to combustibles, had bred/vw'ent ^ud between the while 
people in the island, and the mulatto€«, ^ '""e"" o*" "'"'m demanded to be 
admitted into the privileges and imniBnit^ °^ ""> tonne""! tbe newly-estabhsied 
righta of men, as they alleged, ha»*y"*> reference to the distinction of colour. 
While the whites and the peopl" «"=«''"" ''««' """ cnga^ m a civd war, 
the negro slaves, the most opp5«^ ""^ "«»* numerous class of the popidatwn, 
■rose against bo«> parties, ■«' rendered the whole island one scene of Uood- 
Bhed and conflaaration. y* •»« *^ planters who r«n«ined mvited the support 
of the :tfritish Mms v^^h easily effected a temporary conquest. But tha 
European soldiery pi"**' " ^ ^^^"^ ^ i^ence of the climate, that, 
in 1798 the Ene"^ **" B'»d *•> abandon an a'and, whwb had proved tlie 
grave of so n«^ rf her best and bravest, w*o bad Allen witlwut a wound, 
•ndvoid of ^^own. ..... 

The Des«e8, left to themselves, divided >ito different parses, who submitted 
to the irithority of chiefe more or less independent of each Other, many of 
•mimm displayed considerable talent. Of these the principal leader was Tous- 
salw L'Ouverture, who, after waging war like a savsge, appears to have used 
the power which victory j^ocured him with much political skill. Although him- 
•elf a negro, he bad the sagacity to perceive how important it was for the civili- 
BBtkm of his subjects, that they ^ouU not be deprived of the opportuniUes of 
knowledge, and examples of industry, »fibrded them by the white people. He, 
tber^sre, protected and encouraged the latter, and established, »a ui equitably 
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regulation, that the Uacka, now freemen, aboultl ne«rthelea§ continue to labow 
the plantations of the white ctJoniatB, while the produce of the estate rfioidd 
be divided in certwn proportion betwUt the white proprietor and the mUo 

The least transgreaKons of tiieae regulations he punished with Afiican 
ferocity. On one occasion, a white female, the owner of a plantation, had 
been murdered by the negroes by whom it was laboured, and who had fonneriy 
been her slaves. Touss^t marched to the spot at the head of ft party of his 
horse-guards, collected tiie negroes belonging to the plantation, and surrounded 
them with hia black cavalry, who, after a yeiy brief inquiry, received orders to 
charge and cut thf m to pieces ; of which order our informant witnessed the 
esecurion, Hia unrelenting rigour, joined to bb natural sagacity, soon raised 
Tousaaint to the chief command of the island ; and he availed himself of tiio 
maritime peace, to consolidate lua authority by eatablidiing a constitution on 
the model most lately approved of in France, which being tiiat of Uie year 
Eight, conmated of a consular government. Toussaint Med not, of course, to 
assume the supreme government to himself, with power to name hia successor. 
The whol» was a parody on the procedure of Buonaparte, which, doubtless^ 
the latter w»a not highly pleased with ; for there are many cases in which an 
imitation by tthers, of the conduct we ourselves have held, is a matter not of 
compliment, bw of the most severe satire. The constitution of St Domingo 
was instantly put in force, although, with an ostennble deference lo France, 
the sanction of her government had been ceremonioody required. It was 
evident thai the African, though not unwilling to acknowledge some nominal 
degree of soviiroignty on the part of France, was determined to retom m his 
own hands the tffective government of the ct^ny. But this in no respect con- 
sisted with the plins of Buonaparte, who wsb impatient to restore to Franca 
those possessions if which the Brit^ naval snperiority had so long deprWed 
her — colonies, shipptig, and conimerce. 

A powerful expedithn was fitted out at the barbotn^ of Brest, L'Orient, and 
Rochefort, destined to >eatore 8l Domingo in full subjection to the French 
empire. The fleet amounted to thirty-four ships bearii^ forty guns and up- 
wards, with more than twen^ frig^tee and smaller wmed vessels. They had 
on board above twenty thousM men, and General L«clBrc,the brother-in-law 
of the First Consul, was named -ommander-in-chief of the expeditieo, having 
a staff composed of officers of ack,owltdged skill and braveiy. 

It is said that Buonaparte had the .^ y. empk>y a cooMderahle propmticHi 
of the troops which ccHnposed the late ^in^Hpfthe Rhine, in thia dutant expe- 
dition to an insalubrious chmate. But he woKy not permit it to be supposed, 
that there was the least danger ; and he exer(^^^i^ ^t of fanuly autb«mty (» 
the subject, to prove that such were his real senivt»|t9. His sister, the beaif 
tiful Pauline, afterwards the wife of Prince Borghes^^g^^ thff utmost reluc- 
tance to accompany her present husband. General LeiA)^^ upon i^ eipe<^on, 
and only went on board whe« iLctually compelled to do sd\» f^^ poeitvve orders 
of the First Consul, who, alth^jgh she vras his favourite mW, was yet better 
contented that she should shar« the general risk, tiian, by Training' behind, 
leave it to be inferred that he himself augured a disastrous contJusioB te the 
expedition. 

The armament set sail on the iMh of December I80I, while iq Engli^ 
squadron of observation, uncertain of flieir purpose, waited upon and ^latcbed 
their progress to the West Indies. The Fiencfa fleet presented tbeniBelves 
before Cape Francois, on the 3!)th of January 1802. 

Toussaint, summoned to surrender, seemed at first inclined to come to sn 
agreement, terrified probably by the great force of the expedition, whidi tima 
and the climate could alone afford the negroes any chance of resisting. A let- 
ter was delivered to him fi-Mn the First Consul, expressing esteem fw hia per? 
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■on; sad General Leolerc offered Imn the moat fiiToursble tennB, together with 
tbe situation of lieulenatit-govenior. Ultimately, howerer, Toussaint could 
not make up hie mind to trust the French, and he delennined upon resistance, 
which be managed with considerable skill. Nevertheless, the well-concerted 
military operationB of tbe whites soon orerpowered for the present the resist- 
ance of Toussaint and his followers. Chief after chief surrendered, and sub- 
tnilted themselves to General Leclerc. At length, Toussaint L'Ouverture him- 
self seems to have despaired of being able to make tiirtber or more effectual 
reustance. He made his formal submission, and received and accepted Le- 
clerc's pardon, under the condition that he should retire to a plantation at 
Gonaives, and never leave it without permission of tbe conunander-in-chief. 

Tbe French had not long had possession of tbe colony, ere they discovered, 
OF supposed they had discovered, symptcuns of a conspiracy amongst the negroes, 
and Toussaint was, on very sUgbt grounds, accused as encouraging a revolt. 
Under this allegation, the only proof of which was a letter, capable of an inno- 
cent interpretation, the unfortunate chief was seized upon, with his whole fam- 
ily, and put on board of a vessel bound to France. Nothing official was ever 
learned concerning his late, further than that be was imprisoned in the castla 
of Joux, in Franche Compt^, where the unhappy African fell a victim to tbe 
severity of an Alpine climate, to which he was unaccustomed, and the priva- 
tions of a close confinement. Tbe deed has been often quoted and referred 
to as one of tbe worst actions of Buonaparte, who ought, if not in justice, in 
generosity at least, to have had compassion «n a man, whose fortunes bore in 
many respects a strong similarity to his own. It afforded but too strong a 
proof, that though humanity was often in Nt^leon's mouth, and sometimes 
displayed in his actions, yet its maxims were seldom found suSicieDt to protect 
those whom he disliked or feared, from the &te which tyranny most willingly 
assigns to its victims, that of b^ng sUently removed from the li^'ng world, and 
mclosed in their prison as in a tomb, &om which no complains can be heard, 
md where they are to await tbe alow approach of death, Ake men who are 
literally buried alive. 

The perfdy with which the French had conducted ihenwlven towards Toua- 
Mint, was visited by eariy vengeance. That scourge of iluropeans, the yellow 
fever, broke out among their troops, and in an incre*blj shOTt space of time 
swept off General Leclerc, with many of his best offcers aod bravest soldiers. 
The negroes, incensed at the conduct of the goversof towards Tou88a|nt, and 
encouraged by the sickly condition of the French ariay, rose upon tliem in every 
quarter. A speciM of war ensued, of which we are thaoknil it '*,'™t our task 
to trace the deplorable and ghaatiy particulars. Thd cruelty which was per- 
haps to be expected in Uie savage Africans, juat br»ke loose from the bondage 
of slavery, communicated itself to the civBi»ed French. If the ftwmer tore, out 
tiieir prisonere' eyes with cork-ecrews, the lattnf drowned dieir captives by hun- 
dreds, which imitation of Carrier's republic baptism they called " deporta- 
tion into the sea." On other occuion-, numerous bodies of negroes were 
confined in hulks, and there amotkere^to *«* with the fumes of lighted sul- 
phur. The issue of tins heUish wp^™ was, that tiie cruelty of the French 
enrwred instead of terrifying tfiei' Mvage antagonists; and at length, that the 
numbera of tbe former, diminish by disease and constant skirmishing, became 
unequal to tbe defence even (*' the garrison-towns of tbe island, much more so 
lothetAskofreconqoerimrrt- General Rocharabeau, who succeeded L«lerc 
as commander-in-chief, w^ finally obliged to save the poor wreck "f that fine 
army, by submitting at discretiop to an Englwh squa*on, Ist December 1803. 
Thus was the richist «.lony in the West Indies finally lost to Irance. Re- 
.maining entirely in die possession of tiw Hack population, St Dommgo wi I 
«how, ki process of time, how far the natives of Africa, having Eur<^W8n civd- 
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izAtton within thear reach, arecapable of fiwming a stste, gOTerned bj Ibe dbukI 
rules of polity. 

While Buonaparte m&de these strong efforts for reposses^g France in this 
fine colony, it was not to be supposed that be was neglecting the establishment 
of his own power upon a more firm basis. Hia present situation was — hke 
every other ki life — considerably short of what he coirid have desired, though 
to infinitely superior to all that his most unreasonable wishes could Kt one time 
have aspired to. He had all the real power of royalty, and, since the settlement 
of his authority for life, he had duly assuuied more of the potnp and circum- 
•tance with which sovereignty is usually invested. The Tuilleries were once 
more surrounded with gnards without, and filled by levees within. The cere- 
monial of a court was rorived, and Buonaparte, judging of mankind with accu- 
racy, neglected no minute observance by which the princes of the earth are 
wont to enforce their auAority. Still there remained much to be done. He 
held the sovereignly only in the nature of a life-rent. He could, indeed, dis- 
pose of it by will, but the last wills even of kings have been frequently set aside; 
and, at any rate, the privilege comes short of that belonging to a hereditary 
crown, which descends by the right oi blood from one possessor to another, so 
that in one sense it may be said to confer on the dynasty a species of immor- 
tality. Buonaparte knew also the virtue of names. -The title of Chief Consul 
did liot necessarily infer sovereign rights — it might signify everything, or il 
migbt signilj nothing — in common language it inferred alike one of the annual 
executive governors of the Romin RepubUc, v/hosefatrxt swayed the world, 
or the petty resident who presides over commercial affaire in a foreign sea-port. 
There were no precise ideas of povrer or rights necessarily and unalienably con- 
nected with it. Besides, Buonaparte had other objections to bis present title 
of dignity. The title of First Consul imfdied, that there were two others, — 
ftr, indeed, from being co-ordmate with Napoletm, but yet who occupied a 
higher rank on tbestepsof the throne, and approached his persMi more neody, 
than be could bwe desired. Again, the word reminded tiie hearer, even by trio 
new mode of its application, that it belonged to a government of recent estab- 
lisfament, and of rrvolutionary origin, and Napoleon did not wish to preeenl 
such ideas to the pu^ic mind; since diat which was but latdy erected might be 
easily destroyed, »nd hat which last arose out of the revolutionary cauldron, 
might, like the phanton^ which had preceded it, give place in its turn to an 
apparition more p<*5nt. PoHcy seemed to recommend to him, to have recourse 
to the ancient model whid, K„rope had been long accustomed to reverence; lo 
adopt the form of government best known and longest established through the 
greater part of the worM; at-d, afsuming the title and rights of a monarch, to 
take his i^ace among the View and recognised authorilies of Kurope. 

it was necessary to proceei^„ii[, ,he utmost caution in this innovation, which, 
whenever accomplished, must^ecwsarily involve the French people in tha 
nouble inconsistency, of havmg it^j^^d the descendant of thwr old princes, 
committed a thousand crimes, and -^(k^ under a mass of misery, merely, 
because they were resolved not to pa^it the existence of that crown, which 
was novi- to be placed on the liead of a stidiw of fortune. Before, therefore, 
he could venture on this bold meaRire, in ^^^ ^ere it but for very rfiame'* 
sake, he must be certam of great opposition, Bvmjp.rte endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to strengthen himself in hi^,eniment 

The army was carefully new-modelled, so as tiimake it as much as posubte 
nis own ; and the > rench soldiers, who regarded th. power of Bucmaparte a* 
the &tnt of their own victories, were in general dev<M to bis cause, notwitb- 
BtMding the feme of Moreau, to whom a certain pan of their number still 
adhered. The Consular Guhrd, a highly privileged body of sdected fwces, 
was augmotrted to the number of six thousand men. These formidable legions, 
which inchided troops of every species of arms, had been gradually hnaoi 
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and increased upon (be pl&n of die eorpe of guides wUch Buooapute intro- 
duced dunng the lirst Italian campaigne, for immediate aRenduice on hia per- 
son, and Gh' preveoting aucb accidents u once or twice had like to have befallen 
him, by unexpected encounters with flying parties of Ibe enemy. But the 
guards, aa now increased in numbers, had a duty much more extended. The; 
were chosen men, taught to consider themselveB as superior to the rest of the 
army, and enjoying advantages in pay and privileges. When the other troop* 
were subject to privations, care was taken that the guards should experi^ice as 
little of them as possible, and that hy every poasible exertion they should be 
kept in the highest degree of readiness for action. They were only employed 
upon service of the utntost importance, and seldom in the beginning of an en- 
gagement, when tbey remained to reserve under the eye of Napoleon himself. 
It was usually by means of his guam} that the final and decisive cxerliDn was 
made which marked Buonaparte's tactics, and so oflen achieved victory at the 
very crisis i^hen it seemed incKning to the enemy. Regarding themselves as 
consideraUy superior to the other soldiers, and accustomed also to be under 
Napoleon's immediate command, his guards were devotedly attached to him ; 
and a body of troops of such high character might be considered as a for- 
midable bulwark arotmd the throne which he meditated ascending. 

The attachment of these chosen legions, and of his stMieis in general, formed 
the foundation of Buonaparte's power, who, of all sovereigns that ever mounted 
to authority, might be said to reign by dint of victory and (^ bis sword. But 
he surrounded himself hy another species of partizans. The Legion of HtHiour 
was destined to form a distinct and particular class of privil^ed individuals, 
whom, by honours and bounties bestowed on tfaem, be resolved to hind to his 
own interest. 

T^is institution, which attained considerable politiCDl importance, originated 
in the custom which Napoleon bad early introduced, of conferring on soldiers, 
of whatever rank, a sWord, fiisee, or other military weapon,^D the name of the 
Etate, as acknowledging and commemorating some act of peculiar gallantry. 
The influence of such public rewards was of course very great. They encour- 
aged those who had received them to make every effort to preserve the charac' 
terwhich they had thus gained, while they awakened the emulaticM) of hundreds 
and thousands who desired similar marks of diatincliiHi. Buonaparte now 
formed the project of embodying tlie persons who had merited such rewards 
mto an association, simitar in many respects to those orders, or brotherhoods 
ofchivalry,withwhich, during the middle ages, the feudal sovereigns of Europe 
surrounded themselves, and which subsist to this day, though in a changed and 
modified fi»m. These, however, have been uniformly created on the feudal 
principles, and Uie honour they confer limited, or supposed to be limited, to 
persons of some rank and condition ; but the scheme of Buonaparte was to 
extend this species of honourable distinction through all ranks, in the quality 
proper to each, as medals to be distributed among various classes of the com- 
munity are struck upon metals of Afi'erent value, but are all stamped with the 
same die. The outlines of the institution were these ;-<— 

The Legion of Honour was to consist of a great Conncil of Administratioa 
and fifteen Cohorts, each of which was to have its own separate head-quarters, 
in some distmguished town of the Republic. The Council of Administration 
was to consist of the three Consuls, and four other members ; a senator, namely, 
a member of the Legifitative Body, a member of the Tribunate, and one of the 
Council of State, each to he chosen hy the body to which he belonged. The 
order might be acquired by distinguished merit, either of a ciril or a military 
nature ; and various rules were laid down for the mode of selecting the mem- 
bers. The First Consul was, in right of his office, C^tain-Genoral of the 
Legion, and President of the Council of Administration. Every cohort was 
to consist of seven grand officers, twenty commanders, thirty subaltern officers. 
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uij tteee hwidred waA fifty l^onaries. . Their nominatibn wm Tor Kfe, and 
tfieir HppointmeDts considerable. The grand officers enjoyed h yeariy [tension 
(rf 5000 francs; tiie commanders 2600 ; the trfficera lOOOfttnos; tbepri»atea, 
or legionaries, 250. They were to awear upon iheir honour to defend the 
government of France, and maintain the inviolaluiity of her empire; to com- 
bat, by every lawful means, against the re-establishment of the feudal inHtitu- 
tiona; and to concur in maintaining the principles of liber^ and eqviality. 

Notwithstanding these last words, containing, when property onderslood, the 
highest political and moral truth, but employed in France originally to cover 
the moat abominable cruelties, and. used more lately as mere words of course, 
the friends of liberty were not to be blinded, regarding the purpose of this new 
institution. Their number was now much Umited; but nnidsl their weaknesa 
they had liaLeued to the lessons of prudence and experience, and abandoning 
these high-3W<^, illusory, and absurd pretensions, which had created such gen- 
eral disturbance, seem to have set themselves seriously, and at the same time 
moderately to work, to protect the cause of practical and useful freedom, by 
such resistance as the constitution still permittod tbem to (Aer, by means of the 
Tribunate and the Legislative Body. 

Among the statesmen who associated to form an Opporition, which, on the 
principle of the constitutional Opposition of England, were to act towards the 
executive government rather as to an erring tnead, whom they desired to pot 
right, than as an enemy, whom they meant to destroy, were B«iJKmin Constant, 
early distinguished by talent and eloquence, Cheniar, author of the hymn of the 
MarseUloise, Savoye-RoUin, Chautdin, and others, among whose names that 
of Camot was most distinguished. These statesmen had learned apparently, 
that it b better in human afikirs to aim at that minor degree of good which is 
practicable, than to aspire to a perfection which is unattainable. In the opinion 
of most vX them, the government of Buonaparte was a necessary evil, without 
which, or sometbing of the same strength, to control the tactiooB by which she 
was torn to pieces, France must have continued to be a prey to a succession of 
such anarchical governments as had already almost ruined her. They, there- 
fore, entertained none of the usual views of conspirators. They considered 
the country as b the condition of a wounded warrior, compelled for a short 
time to lay aside her privileges, as he his armour; but they hoped, when France 
had renewed her strength and spirit by an interval of repose, th^ might see 
her under better au^ices than before, renew and assert her claims to be free 
from military law. Meantime they held it their duty, prolesnng, at the same 
time, the highest respect to the government and its head, the Rrst Consul, to 
keep alive as far as was permitted the spirit of the country, and oppose the en- 
croachments of its rvler. They were not long allowed to follow the practical 
and usefiil path which they had sketched out; but the French debates were 
never so decently <w respectably conducted as during this period. 

The Opposition, as they may be called, had not objected to the re-appoint- 
ment of Buonaparte to the Consulate for life. Probably they were reluctant to 
liave the appearance of giving him perscHiBl offence, were aware they would be 
too feebly supported, and were senmble, that struggling ibr « point which could 
n<rt be attaioed, was unlikely to lead to any good prw^cal results. The insti- 
tution of the Le^tHi of Hoamir ofiered a better chance to try tfawr new oppo- 
aition tactics. 

Rffiderer, the orator, by whom the measure was proposed to the Tribunate, 
endeavoured to place it in the most favourable light. It was (bunded, he said, 
upon the eigh|y-Beventh article of the Constitutional Declaration, which pro- 
vided that national recompences should be conferred on those soldiers who had 
distinguished themselves in their country's service. Ha represented the pro- 
posed order as a moral institution, calculated to raise to the highest the patri- 
otism and gallantry of the French peopla< It vaa a coin^ he said, of a value 
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^fTereirt l&Mn, tad &t more precious than Uwt which me inned from the trea- 
8uiy — « treuure id a quality which couhl not be debased, and of a quantitj 
which was ineihaustible, sioca tbo mine consisted id the oaticHial sense of 
Inmour. 

To this speuous argtunent, it was replied by RoUia and others, that the law 
was of a nature dangerous to public liberty. It was an abuse, they said, of tke 
constitutional article, on which it was alleged to be founded, ^oce it exhausted 
at once, by the creation. oT a numerous corps, the stock of rewards which the 
article referred to held in frugal reserve, lo recunpense great actions ss they 
should occur. If everything was given to remuuerate merits which had been 
already ascertained, what stock, it was asked, remained for compensating liitura 
actions of gallantry, excepting the chance of a tardy admission into the corps 
as vacancies should occur? But eapecially it wa» pleaded, that the establish- 
ment of a Riililaiy body, distinguished by high privileges and considerable pay, 
yet distinct and differing from all the other national forces, was a direct viola- 
tion of the sacred principleaof equality. Some reprobated the intermixture 
of the civil officers of the state in a military institution. Others were of bpunon 
that the oath proposed to be taken was superfluous, if not ridiculous; since, 
how could the members of the Legion of Honour be more bound to serve the 
state, or watch over the constitution, than anj other citizens; or, in what man- 
ner was it proposed they ^ould exert themselves for that purpose? Otherargu- 
ments were urged, but tiiat which all felt to be the most cogent, was rather 
understood than even hinted at. This was the immense additional itrength 
which the First Consul must attain, by having at his command the distribution 
of the new honours, and being thus enabled to form a body of satellites entirely 
dependent upon hknself, and carefully selected from the bravest aid ablest 
within the realm. 

The institution of the Legion of Honour was at length carried in the Tribu- 
nate, by a majority of iifty-six voices over thirty-eight, and sanctiaaed in the 
Legislative Body by one hundred and sixty-ux over an hundred and ten. The 
strong divisions of die Opposition on this trying question, showed kJgh spirit in 
those who composed that party ; but they were placed in a situatioi so insulated 
end separated from the public, so utterly deprived of all constituional guaran- 
tees for the protection of freedom, that their resistance, howevM' honourable 
to themselves, was totally ineffectual, and without advantage to die nation. 

Meanwhile Buonaparte was deeply engaged in intrigues of t different cbar^ 
acter, by means <^ which he hoped to place the sovereign auAority which he 
had acquired) on a footing less anomalous, and more corresponding with that 
of the other monarcha in Europe, than it was at present. Fcr this purpose en 
overture was made by the Prussian minister Haugwitz, through the medinm of 
Mon^eur de Meyer, President of the Regency of Warsaw, proposing to the 
Compte de Provence (since Louis XVIII.), that he should resign his rights to 
the crown of France to the successful General who occupied the throne, m 
which case the exiled princes were to be iorested with dominions in Italy, and 
restored to e brilliant elistence. The answer of Louis was marked at once by 
nioderation, sense, and that firmnees of character which corresponded with his 
illustrious birth and high pretensions. "^ I do not confound Monsieur Buona- 
parte," said the exiled monarch, " with those who have preceded him ;. I esteem 
fais bravery and military talents ; I owe him good vriL for many acts of his 
government, for the good which is done to my people I will always esteem 
done to me. But he is mistaken if he thinks that my rights can be made the sub- 
jects of bargain and composition. The very step he is now adapting would go 
to eatabliah them, couM they be otherwise filled in question. 1 know not what 
may be the designs <^ God for mysetf and my family, but 1 am not ignorant of 
the duties imposed on me by the rank in which it was bis pleasure I should 
be bora. As a Chnstian, 1 wfll (ulfil those duties to my hat breath. As a 
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deaeenduit oS Saint Louis, I will knoir b^ hia eumple bov to req>ect myseU^ 
eren irere I in fetters. As the euccemor of Francis the First, 1 will at least 
have it to say irith him, ' We have loet alt excepting our honour ! " ' 

Such is the account which has been uniformly giveo by the Princee of the 
House of Bourbon, concerning thiB commuuication, which is sudto have taken 
pUce <Hi the 26th February 1803. Buonaparte has indeed denied that hewaa 
kceessory to any such transEiction, and has eaid truly enough, that an endeavour 
to acquire an interest in the Bourdons' title by compromise, would have been 
an sdiDiauon on his part that hiH own, flowing, as he alleged, from the people, 
was imperfect, and needed repairs. Therefore, he denied having taken any 
step which could, in its consequences, have inferred such an admission. 

But, in the first place, it is not to be supposed that such a treaty would have 
been published by the Bourbon ftmily, unless it had been proposed by Meyer; 
and it is equally unlikely that dther Ilaugwitz or Meyer would have ventured 
on such a negotiation, excepting at the instigation of Buonaparte, who alone 
could make good the terms proposed on the one side, or derive advantage from 
Ihe conceasioDs stipulated 00 the other. Secondly, without stopping to inquire 
bow tar the title which Buonaparte pretended to the supreme authority, was of 
a character incapable of being improved by a cessitm of the Compte de Pro- 
vence's rights in his favour, it would stilt have continued an object of great 
political consequence to have obtained a surrender of the claims of the House 
of BowboQ, which were even yet acknowledged by s very considerable party 
within tbe kingdom. It was, therefore, worth while to venture upon a negotia- 
ti(Mi whieh might have had tbe most important results, although, whm it proved 
finiitless,we can see strong reasons (or Napoleon concealing and disowning hia 
accession to a step, which might be construed as implying some sense of de- 
ficiency of bis own title, and some degree of recognition of that til the exiled 

It may Ve remarked, that, up to this period. Napoleon had manifested no 
particular tpteen towards the &niily <^ Bourbon. On the contrary, be had 
treated their fbUowere with lenity, and spoken with decency of their own claims. 
But the rejection of tbe treaty with Montieur Buonaparte, however moderately 
worded, has t»een reasonably supposed to have had a deep effect on his mind, 
and may have been one remote cause of a tragedy, for which it is impoaaible to 
find an adeqiate one — the murder, namely, of the Duke d'Enghien. But, 
before we appntach this melancholy part of Napoleon's history, it is proper to 
trace the evenU wtiich succeeded the renewal of the war. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MwlHtd FedingM a NapoleoH md Oe BritUk Naiiim, on the RMatal tf tie 
War. — Firtt HostUe Meawn* on hotk tidts. — Bnglatid Zajv on Embargo 
on French Vestd* m her Portt — Naipdkon retaHatet by detamng Btititk 
Subjecli in fhuioe, — Efedt of Ait unpreeedenled Mearure. — Jf^moeer and 
other Placet ocaipied bg the Frenek, — Scheme if bmuiim renewed. — Nature 
and extent if Napolemi't Prt^aratioiu. — Defmtiee Meatwe* of England. 
—-R^kctiont. 

Tkk bloody war which succeeded the riiort peace of Amiem, orinuated, to 
Use tbe words of the satirist, in high words, jedousies, and fears. There Ivas 
no special or determinate cause of quarrd, which could be removed by eqtla* 
nation, aptdogy, or concession. 

Tbe English nation were jealous, and frmn the strides which Buonaparte had 
made towards lumersal power, not jaaloos witboul rsacon, of tb« fartkfr pur- 
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poees of the French ruler, and demanded guaranteeB agtiiut Um eoontck' 
iMBtairhKb they apprehended; and aiich guarantee* he deemed it beneath fait 
digoity-to grant. The discussion of these advene claims had been unuuafly 
violent snd int^perate ; and as Buonaparte conceived the Engliah nation lo 
be his personal demies, so they, on the other hand, began to regard bispover 
aa totally incompatible with the peace of Europe, and independence of Bntaa. 
To Napoleon, the English people, Imtesmen and shopkeepers aa he cboae to 
qualify them, seemed assuming a consequence in Europe, which was, be con- 
ceived, (or beyond their due. He was aSected by feelings similar to tbow 
with which Haman beheld MorUecai sitting at the King's gale; — all thing* 
availing him nothing, while Bi itaia held such a hi^ rank among the natioiHi 
without deigning lo do him reverence or worebip. The En^iah pvople, on tb* 
other band, regarded him aa the haugfa^ and proud tqipressor who iMd the wiU 
at least, if not the power, to root Britain out from among the oationa, and re- 
duce them to a state of ignominy and bondage. 

When, therefore, the two nations again aroae to the coolest, it was like com- 
bataota whose soger against eaoh other has been previoudy raised to tlw lugheat 
pitch by mutual invective. Each had reeourae to the oieBNTea by which tbor 
enemy could be lOQit prejudiced. 

England had at her .command Uie large means c^ annoyance arising out of 
her immense naval superiority, and took her meaaures with the decision wluch 
(he em^geocy reqnired. Instant orders were despatched to }H'event the ces- 
sion of such coloniee «s yet r««uained to be given up, accordmg to the tteaty 
of Amiens, and to seize by a coup-ife-aunn such of the French settlemeDta as 
bad been ceded, ot were^et occupied by her. fVmnce, <« the other band, in 
consequence of her eqoAlly great superiority by land, assembled upon her ex- 
tensive line of sea-coaat a very numerous army, with which she appeared dis- 
posed to make good her ruler's threats 4^ invasion. At the same time,Bu(»a~ 
parte occupied without cerdmony ihe territory of Naples, Holland, and such 
other states as Britain m\ist have seen in bis hsods with feelings of keen apprv* 
benaion, a|)4 thus mwie gpod the previous menaces of TaUeyrnnd in bis celo- 
hrated Note. 

But besides curying to the utmort extent all the means of annoyance wliieb 
the ordinary rules of hostility aSord, Na(>o]eoa, goitig beyond these, had re- 
course to strai^e and unaccustomed reprisal, unknown as yet to the code c^ 
civilized nature, and tending only to gratity his own reaenlment, sod eztntd the 
evils a[ war, already suifici^oljy numerous. 

The English had, as is the universal custom, laid an embargo*on all French 
VBs^ls in their ports, at tlie instant the war was proclaimed, and the loss I9 
France was of courae considerahls. Buonaparte took a singular mode 0!* re- 
taliatipg, by seizing on the persons of the English of every description, wl» 
chanoed to be at Paris, or travelling in the dominions of Prance, who, trustii^ 
lo the laws of good faith hitherto observed by all civilized nations, expected 
Aotiiiag less than an attack upon their personal freedom. The absurd excuse 
at first set up for this extraonlinary violation of humanity, at once, and of jus- 
tice, was, that some of these individuals might be liable to serve in the Engnth 
iailitia,.Bnd were therefore to be conmdered as prisoners of war. But thii 
dim^ pretext could not have excused the seizing on the Engli^ of all ranka, 
conditions, and ages. The measure was adopted without the participation of 
the First Consul's ministers ; at least we must presume so, smce Tallejxand 
buoself encouraged some individuals to remain after the British ambassadw 
had ]£& Fari^, with an assurance of safety which he had it not in big power to 
mske good. It was the veogdul start of a haughty temper, rendered irritable, 
as we hav^ oflen stated, by uninterrupted prosperity, and resenting, of conse- 
quence, reejslance and contradiction, with an acutenesa of feeling approaching 
tofr^izy. 

Vol.. ft. E 
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The tn^rMnilawbo luffered nnder&ieCRpriraaas and tyraiinical act of artn- 
trar; power, were treated in all respectsJikc prisoners of war, and confined to 
{trison as such, unless they gave their parole to abid« in certun towna assipied 
tbeoi, and keep within particular limits. ^ 

The mass of individual evil occasioned by this cruel measure was incalculably 
great. Twelve years, a lai^e prcqiortion of human life, were cut from that 
of etch (^ these Detenus, as they were called, so far as regarded settled plan, 
or active exertion. Upon many, ti>e interruption fell with &tal influeitce,^ 
Uighting all their hopes and prospects ; others learned to live only tor the paas- 
ing day, and were thus deterred from habitual study or usefiil industry. The 
moet tender bonds of afibction were broken asunder by this despotic sentotce 
<tf imprisonment ; the most fetal inroads were mads on femily feelings and 
auctions by Ibis long separation between children, and husbands, and wives — 
ril die nearest and dearest domestic relations. !n short, if it was Buonaparie's 
desire to inflict the highest degree of pain on a certain number of persons, only 
because they were born in Britain, he certainly attained his end. If he hoped 
to gain anything farther, he was completely baffled ; and when ho hypocriticidly 
imputes the sufferings of the DOatut te the obstinacy of the Engli^ mims^, 
his reasoning is the same with that of a captain of Italian banditti, who murdtts 
his prisoner, and throws the blame of the crime on the friends of the deceased, 
who Med to send the ransom at which he had rated his life. Neithw is Ua 
vindication more reasonable, when he pretends to say that the measure was 
taken in order to prevent England, on future occasions, from seiang, acAOpdi^ 
to ancient usage, on the shipping in her ports. This outrage must therflfm« 
be recorded as one of those acta of wanton wilibbiees in which Buonaparte 
indulged his passion, at the expense of bis honour, ant), if rightiy imdeiatood, 
of his real interest. 

The detention <rf' civilians, unofifending uid d^aoeless, was a breach of 
tiwse courtesies which ought to be sacr^, as mitigating' the hcnroK of war. 
The occupbtion of Hanover was made in violation c^t^ Germanic Coostitu- 
titm. Tins patrimony of our kings had in former wars been admitted to the 
benefit of neutraUty; a reasonable distinction being taken betwixt the Electoi' 
1^ Hanover, as one of the grand feudatories of the Empire, and the same pei^ 
ton in his character of King of Great Britain ; in which latter capacity only 
he was at war with France. But Boonaparte was not disposed to recognize 
diese metaphysical ifistinctiona ; nor were any of the powers of Germany in a 
condition to incur his displeasure, by asserting the constitution and immunities 
of the empire. Austria had paid too deep a price for her former attempts to 
withstand the power of France, to permit her to extend her oppoeitioii b«70nd 
a feeble remonstrance ; and Prussia bad too long pursued a temporizing and 
truckling line of politics, to aik>w her to break short widi Napcdeon, hj en- 
deavouring to merit the title her monarch once claimed, — of Protector ik the 
North of Germany. 

Everything in Germany being thus &vanraUfl to the views of France, Hor- 
tier, who had already assemU^ an army in Holland, and on the frontiers of 
Crennany, moved forward on Hanover. A considerable force was collected fi» 
rmistance, under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and General 
Wabnoden. It soon appeared, however, that, left to their own resources, and 
absolutely unsupported either by England or the forces of the Empire, the 
Electorate was incapable of resistance ; and that any attempt at an ine^ctual 
ddence would only serve to aggravate the distresses irf'the country, by subject- 
faig the inhabitants to the extremities of war. Id compassion, therefore, to Uie 
Hanoverians, the Duke of Cambridge was induced to leave the hereditary do- 
minions of his tather's house ; and General Walmodan had the mtMtificatioo to 
'find himself obliged to enter into a convention, by which the capitid of the 
Electorate, and <dl ita atrtMig-bolds, were to be delivered iqi to the Fceocfa, and 
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ibo HuMveoMB umiy were lo retire befaiad the Elbe, on condition not to aene 
againat France and her alliM til) pravioualy excbanged. 

TbeSriti^gov«innieot haviBgrefiiaed to ratify this convention i^SuUiogea, 
■■ it was lenned, Ibe Haiioveriu] ami; wen sunuDOoed to nirrender •■ prison- 
en of war ; — bard tenns, which, ttpoa the detarmioed reaifltance of Walmoden, 
were oiriy tbiu for aofteoed, that Ibeae tried and fiuthfiil traofM were to be di»- 
bntded, and dclivo- up their anns, aitiUeiy, borsea, aod military atorea. In a 
latter to the Fiiat CtHnul, Mwtier declares that be granted theae mitigated terms 
6an respect to (he tudbrOinea of a brave enemy; and mentiooa, in a (one of 
creditable feeiing, the dialren d General Walmoden, and the deqmir of the 
^ fine regkient of Huoveriui guards, when dismouDling from their bonea to 
" Burreodertbem up to the FreDDh. 

At the aame time that they occufaed Hanover, the French failed not to make 
a iurtber oae of their invasion of Germany, by laying forced loooa on the Han- 
aeatic towna, and other encroachment. 

Tbe Prince Royal erf* Deimiark was the only sovereign wbo showed an lum- 
oaraUe sense o( these outrages, by assembling in Molstein an army of thirty 
thousand men ; but being unsu[q>orted by any other power, he was soon glad 
to lay aside the attitude which he had assumed, Austria accepted, as curnnt 
pajTment, tbe declaration of France, that by her occupaticm of Hanover she did 
not intend any act of conquest, or aonexatiOD of lenitory, but merely pn^MMed 
to retain (he Electorate as a pledge for the isle (d* Malta, which the English, 
contrary, as was alleged, to tbe &ith of treaties, reRised to sunender. Prussia, 
natraally dissatisfied at seeing tbe aggressions of France extend to the neigb- 
bouriioad of her own territories, was nevertheless obUged to rest contented 
with tbe same excuse. 

Tbe French ruler did not conftne himself to the occupation of Hanover. 
Taientnm, and other aea-ports of the King of Naples's dfwiinions, were seized 
upon, under the same pretext of their being a pledge for tbe restoration of 
Malta. In fact, by thus quartering his troops iq>on neutral territories, by whom 
be (o(A caie that (hey should be paid and clothed, Nap<riean made tbe war 
siq>port ita^, and ^Mrad France the burthen of maintaining a great propor- 
tioa a( his immeoM army^ while la^e exactions, not only on the commercial 
totnia, but on Spain, Portugal, and Naples, and other neutral countries, in the 
name of loans, filled his treaaury, and cabled him to carry on the expensive 
plans which be meditftled. 

Any one of tbe separate mameuvree which we have mentioned, would,. 
before Ihia eventAd war, have been cmisidered as a sufficient object for a limg 
eampaig^. But U>e whole united was regarded by Buonaparte only as side- 
blows, afiectiag Britain indirectly Uirougfa the occupation i^ her monsrch's 
&Hiilyd(xninioB3,the ^nbarrassment offered to her commerce, and the destruc- 
tion of such independence as had bean left to the continental powers. His 
great and decisive game remained to be played — >that scheme of invasitm 
to which he had aa strongly pledged himself in his angry dialc^ue with Lord 
Whttworth. Here, perhaps, if ever in bis life, Buiwaparte, fi:om considerations 
of prudence, sufiered tbe period to elapse which would have afforded the best 
chance for execution of tus venturous pn^ect. 

It must be in the memory of most wlio recollect the period, that the kingdom 
ef Great Britain was sddora less provided against invasii» tiian at the ctKu 
nmieement of this aecood war ; and that an embarkation from the ports of 
HtJland, if nndartaken instantly afler the wsr bad broken out, might have 
escaped our blockading squadrons, and hajre at least shown what a. French 
anny could have done on British ground, at a moment when the alarm was 
general, and tbe couatry in an ugiwepared st^te. But it is probsble that Buo- 
m^iarte hmself waa aa much unprovided as England for the sudden brea<^ of 
the trea^ (tf Amiens an event brought about wore by the infJuenco of passion 
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dHtn of policf; m that hs conaeqiieiKei were u moipaeled ai hiB eskMlMiaiM 
as in tlioae <^ Great Brilaiii. Bwidea, be iwd bcM dnnuHebed to hiasolf tke 
4«iig«ra trf" the undertakii^, bf wUoh be latnt have ataked bis niUUvy tatawa, 
lui pover, iriucb he held chiefly aa the ccmaoqiMsiee oT hk repiitati<», perhaps 
hb life, upon a desperMe game, wbieb, tbou^ be had ali^y twice ^soaiemt' 
plated it, lie had Dot yet found haidihood en^gh serioual]' to enter upm. 

He now, however^ at length bent tumaelf, wHh the whde atrength of bM 
tnind, and tbe whole tbrce ef Ua em]Mre, to prepare for tiiis final and deciaire 
UDdert^Bg. Tbe gan-boatf in tbe Bay of Gibnltar, where ealnn are fr»- 
qnent, bad amBetiinea in tbe covne <^ the former war been able to do coand- 
eraUe damage to tbe En^iril reeaelB of war, when they could net tne their ^ 
aails. Such amall craft, tbttrdbre, were mippeeed tbe proper force for covertog V 
tbe intended deacent. Tbtj w«n hah in dffierctt barbotir^ and bvougbt 
ti^etber t^crawliDg along the Frem^diora, and keeping under the protectioa 
of tlte batteries, which were now eBtabbabed on every OLpe, almOBt aa if tbe 
sea-coast of the Channd on the French aide had been the lines of a beseged 
ci^, no one point of whic^ could with prudence be letl undefended by cannon. 
Boulogne was pitched upon aa tbe centre port, frwa which the expedition waa 
to sail. By incredible exertions, Buonaparte bad rendered its bubour and 
roads capable of containing two thousand vessela of rarioua deacriptiona. 1'be 
smaller sea-ports of* Vimereuz, Ambletmse, and Etaples, Dieppe, Havre, 'Bt 
Valeri, Caen, Gravelines', ^and Dunldi^, were likewise filled with shipping. 
Fludiing and Ostend were ocdupied by a separate flotilla. Brest, Touion, end 
Rocbefort, were each tbe station o^auii ttrong a naval squadron aa France had 
BtUI tbe tneans to aend to sea. 

A land army Was assembled of the most formidable deacriptitm, whether we 
regard the high miUtary character of the troops, the extent and pwfectian of 
their appointments, or their numerical strength. The coast, from tbe rooWb 
of tbe Seine to that of (he Texel, was covmed with fbnsea ; and Boult, Ne^, 
Davoust, tud Victor, names that were then tbe piide and the dread of war, 
were appmnted to oommand the Anuy of England, (£»- that menacmg title ww 
once more aBauined,) and etecutetbose mawBinrres, pUniwd and sopennteoded 
by Bum^Mite, the iMue of which was to be tbe tritMiag out of Britain from 
the mk o( independent nalkma. 

F%x from being alarmed at Ibis fonnidabie deoioMtnUiMi at fwce, Eogkod 
prepared for b«r reeiataiice with an energy becomii^ her anment rwik in Eii- 
rt^, and far aurpasaii^ in its efforts an; exUMt of miblary [«ep«ration beton 
. b»rd of in her history. To neariy <me hundred tbonsand troops of the line, 
were added ^gfaty dtousand and upwards of miUtia, iriiidi searce yielded to tin 
regulara in pmnt of disci[diiw. Tbe TclnMew ftrae, by which every dtixaa 
was permitted and invited to add bis efibtts to the defence of ika eowatry, was 
br more muneroos than during tbe last war, was betiM effioered alM, and ren- 
dered every way more eflectivo. It was computed to amount to tbee hundred 
and fifty tbousaiid men, who, if we regard the sboitneai oS tbe time and tbe 
nature of the service, had attained ctHtuderable praotioe in the use and eaao- 
Bgement of their arms. Other claaaes of men were embodied, and destinsd to 
act as pioneers, drivers (tf waggois, and in the bhe services. On a sudden, tbe 
land seemed converted to an immense camp, tbe whtte nation into soldier*, and 
Ae good old King himself into a Gen^al.in-Cbief. All peacefid ciHVuieratiasa 
^)peared for a time to be thrown aside ; and the voice, caUiog tbe nation to de- 
fend tb^ dearest rights, sounded not only in Parliament, and in meetings con- 
voked tosecMid the measures of defence, but was beard in tbe {daces ofpubbc 
amuBMnent, and mingled even with Ae voice of devotion — not nnhrnnminflly 
flnrely, since to defend our country is to defend our religion. ■> 

Beacons were erected in conspicuow points, oon«spondtng witii each other, 
all around and all through tbe island ; and morning and evening, one might 
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imn Uuid, «nsj ey« wu turaed towxrdi them to wntcb for the fitml uid mo- 
■iMDtoits ngml. Partml al)»nu vere giren in difierent plac«i, (torn tiiO nn- 
taket to wfaich mob arrangeaietitB must neccMturilf be liaMe ; and the nmAj 
npiritwlucb aoipMUed every species of troopeiriwre such Bi^Blaea]k;d to anna, 
was of the UMSt satii&clor; deacriptioA, and ^brded tke most perfect anuruica, 
Ifaat tbe betrl «f ererj man was in Ibe eause of his countrj. 

Amidst her preperatiwis by hnd, finghmd did not neglect or relax ber pre- 
caiitkns on the dement she calls her own. She covered the ooeui with five 
hundred and seren^ ships r^ war of varioiis de9Cripti«His. Dirisioas of ber fleet 
blocked up erery French port in tiie Obaimel ; and tbe sraty destined to innde 
our ^ores, might see tbe Briliah flag flying m emy direction on the btmioa, 
waiting for theff issuing from the harbour, as lurds of {wey may be seen Aoat- 
iDg in tbe air sbove tbe animal whioh tbey design to pouDoe upcNi. Soraetunee 
the British frigates tad sloops of war stood m, and cennooaded or threw riiells 
into Mavre, Dieppe, Oruiville, and Boulogne itself. Sometimes the seamen and 
mftrima landed, cut out vessds, destroyed s^al-posts, and disinuitled batteries. 
Such events were trifling, and it was to be regretted that they coet tbe lives of 
gallant men ; but although they produced no direct results tif consequence, yet 
tbey bad their use ia encouraging the spirits of our aailore, and damping the 
coRfidence of tbe eoony, nbo must at length b&ve looked turward widi more 
doubt than bt^ to the invasion of tbe Bn^isfa coast, when tbe utmost vigilance 
ccHild not prevent their experiencing insults upon their own. 

Durtwf this period of menaced attack and arranged defence, Buonaparte 
viaited Smlogne, and seemed active in preparii^ his soldin^ for the grand 
efibrt. He renewed them in on unusual manner, teashii^ them to execute 
sevCTa) maooenvres by nigtrt; and experiments were also msde upon tbe best 
mode of amngii^^be soldiera in ihe flat-bottomed bents, and of embarking 
and disembarkuig tbero with celmiiy. Omens were resorted to for ke^ng up 
tbe Mifl wo i ag m wbt^ tbe fwaseiMe of die Fust Consul oatumlly inspired. A 
Rtmiui btttle-axe was said to be found wbeo they removed tbe earUi to pitch 
BBO'uaparte's tent or bavrnck ; and medsla of William tbe Conqueror were pro- 
duced, as baring been dug up upcm the sune honoured spot. These were 
plensant bodings, yet perhaps did not ahogetber, in the minds of tbe soldiers, 
counterbalance the sfflise of insecurity impressed on them by tbe prospect of 
being packed K^^Mher in these miserable ch^oopes, and exposed to the fire of 
■n enemy so superior at sea, that during tbe Chief Consul's review of the tbr- 
tilie«tioas, tbeir frigates stood in shore with composure, and fired at bim and 
bis suite as at a mark. Tbe men who bad bravecl tbe perils of the Alps and 
of the EgyptinD deserts, might yet be allowed to fed alarm at a species of 
danger wluch seemed so inevitable, and whioh tht^ had no adequate means of 
repelling by force of arms. 

A cucunstancs whicb seemed to fender the enieditioii in a great measuri- 
bopelen, was the ease wkh which the Englidi coiAt maintain a constant wateh 
upon tbeir c^Mrations within tbe port of Botdogae. Tbe least appearance of 
stir (w-prqiantiaii, to embaA btmps,.or get ready for bob, was promptly sent 
by signal to tbe-Bni^ coast, and Ibe mmMroua Biitish cruisers were instantly 
<w the sleii to atlmd tbair motions. Ndson bad, in fiwt, dtuing tbe last war. 
dedared the sailing of a boeiae anDtment fiwm Boulogne to be a most forl«n 
undertak)!^, on acoeunl of cross tides and other disadvantages, together witli 
the certainty of the flotyia being lost tf there were the least wind west-north- 
wesL " As for rowing," be adds, " that is impossible. — It b perfectly right 
to be prepared for a mad government," continued this incontcstible judge of 
EiMiitime possibilities; '^ but with the active finrce whicb has been given me, I 
may pnniMince it almost impracticable." 

Bnonapui» htmself continued to the last to aflirm that he was serious in his 
Utempts to invade Great Britain, and that tbe scheme was very prmcticable. 
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He did not, however, latterly, teSk of fincing his wm; bf tneuA of armed email 
cnil uid gwi-boats, wiiik tiio naval fbrceRODeaohgide were in tbeiriweaeiit de- 
gree of compuatWe nrengtli, the adovedruk of miscarriage bein^aa ton to<me 
to that <tf suoceas; — tbis bratado, whidi he bad uttered to Lord Whitwortfa, iiK 
Ttdred too modi utiecrtaintr to be re^j acted upon. At tioKS, kxg after, be 
ta&ed sHgbtingly to bia attendaiita of the causes which prevented bis acconi- 
jdWui^ hid preject of invanon ;* bat wbea speaking seiioodf and in detail, be 
Amn jdui^ that his sole hope q£ tSxting tbe invaaeo was, b; assemblii^ 
«idi a flert as eboold fpn bim the temporsry etHunand of tbe Gbwonttl. Tbis 
fleet was to eonnat of fifty vessels, wbtdi, dupatcbed from tbe varioua pmis of 
Fraooe and ^mib, were to lendearDUB M Martinieo, and, returning from thence 
to tbe Britidi Gbumd, protect the flotilla, upon wliMi were to embarfe one ' 
buDdred and fifty tlioaniidmeB.t I^palecm was tSaqiptunted m bis cond^iHi- 
tioos remcting the BbipfMng ; for, as it happened, Lord Comw^s lay before 
Brest ; Pdlew ofaeerred tbe harbours of Spain ; Ndson washed Tocdon and 
Genoa; and it would have beoi necessary for tbe Frendi and Spanirii nayy 
to fight their way through these impedimentB, in cmfer to form a union at 
Huliineo. 

It is woudeifol to observe how ineapsble the best underatandings become of 
forming a rational jtidgmenti where tbor vaoity aod self-interest -are concerned, 
in slurrnig over tiie total fi^lure of a ftrourita scheme. Wbile talking of the 
miscarriage of this plan of mvasien, N^oleon gravely exclaimed to Las Casas, 
'^ And yet the <ri>3tacles which made me &i\ were not of human origin — they 
were the work <^ the c^onents. In Ae south tbe sea undid my plans ; in the 
north, it was tbe conflagration of Mosoow, the snows and ice tbat destroyed 
me. Thus, water, air, fire, all nature in short, have been tbe enemies of an 
universal regen««tion, CMnmanded b; Nature herselfl Tbe problems of Provi- 
d«ce ate iBscnit«b)e."{ 

Indepeodettt of the presumptuonsnen of es^n^saians, by wUeh an indindud 
bong, of the first-rate talents doubtless, bnt yet bom of a woman, senns to 
raise bkasdf ^ove tbe rest of bis tpeuee, aitd de«n hims^ unconquwable 
save by draMstal reeJstaBCe, tbe iBaccnrscy of tbe reascming is worth remwfc- 
iog. Was it tbe sea which prevoiited tus crosnag to England, or was it tbe 
En^idt ships and salon ? He mi^t as tn^ have ajfimmd that the hill trf 
Mount 8t Jofan, and the wood of Bmgnies, and not the army of Welhngton, 
were the obstacles which pmvented hmi frein marobing te Bmss^. 

Beft«« quittuig the subject, we may aodce, that Burauparle eeems not to 
have mtertained the least doubts of success, could he have soccaedad in disem- 
barking his anny. A single gMieral action was to decide the ftte of £o^aiid. 
JFIre days were to Iwing Napoleon to Lcnidon, where he was to perform the 
part of William the Third; but with more generosi^ and dnnterestodness. 
He was to call a meeting of the inhabitants, restore them what be cslla their 
rights, and destroy tbe oligarchical taction. A few months would not, accord- 
ing to bis account, have elapsed, ere tbe two nations, late such determined 
^lemiee, would have been identiBed by tbeir principles, their maxima, their 
itrterestt. The fiill eEplanation of this gibheiish, (for it can be Wrmed no bet- 
ter, even proceeding from tbe bps of Napdeon,) is to be found elaewfaere, when 
be qx>ke a language mwe genuine tbanthat of tbe Moniteur and tbe bulletins. 
" Bng^and," be said, " must have ended, by becoming an appendage to the 
France of mjr system. Nature has made it one of our idands, as wdl as Ole- 
Ton and CorBica."§ 

• Si do tigert iUikaigtnitnf n'aTaiut mu obtttide a mon enterpiiw de Boalogse, qua p«in«ll 
6lr« I'Apglelerae aujtnud'hni ?— LiiCitAi, lome U-SuwHitie, p. 33S. 

t Mejnoires ecriu a Siint Heleiie, •ou* !a dicipe ie I'Empereur, loinB fl- p- SH7. 

t ttt Cosos, tome [. paitie 3de, p. SK: 

( Ibidam,tDiBen.puiie%ao,]). 335. ' ' ' i 
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It ia imposabie not to ponue the train of reactions which BoMnparte cmhi- 
tiflued to pour forth to the companion of his «sile, on the rock of Sunt He- 
leoB. Wbon England wu conquered, and identified with Fnuice in maxima 
and principles, according to one form of expreenon, or rendered an appen- 
dage and dependency, according to another phrase, the reader ma; auppoae 
that Buonaparte would have consid^'ed bit mission as aceompliabed. Alas 1 
it WHS not mut^ mor« thtui commraiced. '* 1 would have departed from thence 
[from mfajugnted Brilan] tocarrythe wot4( of European r^cneratioo [thatia, 
the estennon of his own arbitrary antboritjp] from sooth to north, ander the 
RefHibbcan colours, ibr I wfts then Chief Connd, in the same manner wliicb I 
was more lal^ Qs the point of achienng it vDcter the monarefaical fiwm."* 
Whm we lind such ideas retainii^ hold ot Nqpoteon's imagination, and uinng 
to bis tongue after hi»irt«trtcnble Alt, it ia inpOBUble to avcnd exclaiming. 
Did amfaiticHi erer concMre so wUd a ifream, and bad so wild a vinoa erer a 
termination so disastross and hmnihatiBgl 

It may be expected that sometbtDg shoald be here said, upon the chaneea 
vfaicfa Britain would have had itfdefaK&ig herself succeMfully against the army 
«f iuTBdere. We are willing to acknowledge that the ri^ must have been 
dreaAul; and that Bnonaparte, witii fais geoins and his umy, must have in- 
flicted severe odsmities upon a country which had so long enjoyed the bless- 
ings of peace. Bm the pet^ were vmiinimoQs m their purpoee of defence, 
and their fin^cea cootposed of matenals to which Buonaparte did a«m justice 
when he come to be better soqnaioted with them. Of the three Britudi na- 
tions, the Bngh^ have smce shown tbeniselTeB possessed of the same steady 
valour which wcm the Selde of Oressy and Agincourli Blenheim and MmdMh-- 
the Irish hare not loet the fiery enthusiann which has distingdehed them in all 
the countries ot Enrope-^tM h«ve the Scots degraerated fiwa the stuUM>m 
course whb wMdi timr ancestors fin- two thmisand years maintained tbnr 
independence against a superior enemy. Even if Lonikm had been lost, we 
woold not, under mt greet a ealaimty, have deopabed of the freedcon of the 
ee u n tr y; for the war wotild in aU probaUlity have assanted that popular and 
aatioa»l character wInA sooner w lator wean out n nfadinganny. Neither 
does the coididence widi which BooMparte affiime the eoavielion of bis win- 
Btng the first battle, appear so ceotairiy wdl-fbonded. This, U ieaat, we know, 
that the roeiMution of the ootntti^ was fiiHy bent iq> to the banrd ; and those 
who remember the period will bear ua witness, that the desire that the French 
would make the attempt, was a general feeling throogh all dasaes, because 
they hsd every reason to hope that As iame na^ be such aa fiir ever M silence 
Ae threat o[ invanw. 

■ Urn CsMW, IMm n. pifti* Sde, p. tTI. 
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CHAPTEtt V. 



IH$^eetion b^mt to arUe agaitiet Xi^pvlevn among ii« Seldierp. — Ptirpote 
of aettiag vp Mareaa agaimt htm. — CkaratieT ty Mottmt — CmuCM nf bit 
EttraitgemeiU from Buonaparte. — PiekegrH.-~-Tie Duke D'EngUen.— 
George* Cadondal, Piekcgru, and other. BmifaUtU, landed in Fraiux. — 
Deaperaie Ei^erprite of (ieofge» — Defeated. — Arre«t of Mortau — of 
Piehegru — tmd George*. — Captain Wrigbl. — Dukt D'Eaigkien teited at 
Stnubm-g — harried to Porta — irtmaferr&i to Ymteame»'~-Tritd bt/ a Uni- 
tary CommtMon—CotiAemmed—aad XIxeeiiiMf.— [^MtWMoI Horror of 
France and Europe. — Btitmaparte'* Vindicaiiom <f kU Co^dvct — Hit Do- 
fence eoiuidered. — Piclugru found Dead in Ua Prioetf-.^omft to txpLm 
hit Death by charging him leiih Saidds. — Captaim Wright foitnd leHh Ut 
Throat cut. — A nmiiar aUempt made. — George* and other Canapinttert 
'Pried — Condemxedrr-and Exeaaiad. — AojralwC aUeneed. — Maraau taU 
into Exils. 

Whils Buonaparte wai meditating the regenen^ioi) of Europe, by nieaiK 
<^ conquenug first BntEun, and tben tbe Northero Powers, a coune of c^tpo- 
Bition to his govemnwi^ and diwfieclion to his person, wu b^iuiing to arise 
even ameag th« aohUen thefraelves. The acquisilioii of the Coeaulato for life, 
was naturally comnelGred an a <ieith-blow to tlie Republic ; and to that dsbk 
many of Uie principal cheers of the anny, vbo bad advanced tboaaelvea to 
promotion by meaiM of the Kevohition, atiU held a gratetii) Kttachoient. Tbe 
diaaatuifaction of these military men was tiie more natural, aa aome of them 
might see in Buraiaparte nothing more than a successful ad<entin«r, wlw had 
ratted himself high above the heads of his comrades, and now exacted t&eir 
homage. As acJdiers, they quickly poaaed from murmurB to threats; and at a 
fiMtive meeting, which waa prdongsd beyond the limit* of solaiety, a oolooiri 
of bussars proposed himself as tbe Brutua to remove tbta-iMw Cassor. B^ig 
exfiert at the use of tbe pistol, he uodeitoi^ to hit.his nnrh at fi% yards dis- 
tance, during one of those reriews which Were perpetually t^ing f^ce la 
presence of tbe First Consul. Tbe aSm became known to tbe po^ce, but 
was bwdied up aa mud) as possible by tbo addmss of FoueM, wbo saw tlm- 
Buonaparte migbt be pi^udiced by the bare act of maJdvg public ^tf such a 
tbii^ bad beoi agitated, bowerer un thinking ly. 

Tie diBconlent spread wide, and was secretly augmoi^ed by tbe agents pf tbe 
House of Bourbon ; and, beeides the constitutional t^poaitioa, whooe v<HGe was 
at times heard in the Legislative Body and the Tribunate, there existed malcon- 
tents without doors, con^Kised of two parties, me of whom coosidered Buona- 
parte aa tbe enemy of public liberty, whibt the other regarded him as tbe sole 
obstacle to tbe restoration of the Bourbons ; and the most eager partisans of 
both began to meditate on the practicability of removing him by any means, tbe 
meet violent and the most secret not excepted. Thoee among the furious Re- 
publicans, or enthusiastic Royalists, who entertained such sentiments, excused 
them doubtlras to their conscience, by Napoleon's having destroyed tbe liberties, 
and usurped the supreme authority, of the country ; thus palBating the com- 
plexion of a crime which can never be vindicated. 

These zealots, however, bore no proportion to the great body of Frenchmen, 
who, displeased with tbe usurpation of Buonaparte, and di^Mwed to overthrow 
it, if possible, held themselves yet obliged to refrain from all crooked and indi- 
rect pncticGS against his life. Proposing to destroy liis power m the same way 
in which it had been built, the first and most necessary task of the discontented 
party was to find some mihtary chief, whose reputatioo might bear to be bal- 
anced against that of Napoleon ; and no one couM claim such distinctioii aso^- 
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lag Uoreau, If his campaigns were inferior to those of his grett rival in tb« 
Ugfataing-like briilioncy and celerity of dieir operationB, and in the boldness of 
combinition on which the; were founded, they were executed &t smaller Iom to 
bis tMOpa, and were leas calculated to expose him to disastrous consequences if 
they chanced to miscarry. Moreau was no less celebrated for hie retreat tbrdugb 
lb* defiles of tbe Black Foreat, in 1796, than for the splendid and dectsiTe\ic-' 
torj of Hc^enlinden. 

. Moreou's natural temper was mild, gentle, and accessible to perauaston — a 
man of great abilities certainly, but scarcdy displaying the bold and decisive 
oharacter which he ought to payees, who, in such timea aa we write of, aspires 
to place lutnaelf at the head of a faction in the state. Indeed, it rather would 
seem that he was forced into that situation of emioence by the influence of gen- 
eral opintOD, joined to coneuning circumstances, than that he deliberately as- 
pired to place himself there. He was Uie son of a lawyer of Bretagne, and 
m every respect a man who had risen by the Revolution. He was not, there- 
ibre, oaturally incUned towards the Bourbons; yet when Pichegni's communi- 
cations with the eried family io 179S, became known to him by the corres- 
pmideoce which he intercepted, Moreau kept the secret until wH»e months after, 
when Piehegni had, with the rest of his party, fattmi under tiio Revolotion of 
]8tb Fnictidor, which installed the Directory of Barros, Reubel, and La Ra- 
veiiUere. After this period, Moreau's marriage with a lady who enterttuned 
•entiments favourable to the Bonrbeos, seems to have gone some length in dft- 
ciding his own political (^Hnions. 

Moreau had lent Buontqiarta' his sword and countenance on 1 8th Brumiunf; 
but he was soon dissatisfied with the engrossing erabiti(Mi of the new ruler of 
France, and they became gradually eatrui^ frism each other. This wag not 
tbefkah of Buoitaparte, who, naturally desirous of attaching to himself so great 
a ganeral, slKnved him ccmnderablc attentioD, and complained that it Was rs- 
ccoved with cddness. On one occasion, a most splendid pair of pistols had 
beeii sent to the Rrst Consul. "They arrive in a happy lime," be said, and 
presented them to Horeau, who at that instant entered his presence-chamber. 
Moreau received the civility as one which he would willingly have dispensed 
with. He roade no other acknowledgment than a cold bow, and instantly left 
the levee. 

Upon the institution of the Legion of Honour, one of the Grand Grosses was 
ofibred to him. "The fool!" said Moreau, " does he not know that ! have be- ■ 
l(»ged to the ranks of honour far these twelve years V ' Another pleasantry on 
Una topic, upon which Buonaparte was very sensitive, was a company of offi- 
ceis, who dined together with Moreau, voting a sauce-pan of honour to the 
G^ieral's cook, on account of his merits in dressing some particular dish. Thus, 
living estranged from Buonaparte, Moreau came to be gradually regarded a* 
tbe bead of the dis^lccted party in France ; and the eyes of all those who dis- 
liked Napolec^ or hia government, were fixed upoii him, aa the only individual 
whose influence might be capable of balancing that of the Chief Consul. 

Meantime the peace of Amiens being broken, the British government, with . 
natural poticy, resolved once more to avail tMnselves of the stale of pUbKc 
feeling in France, and engage the partisana of royalty in a fresh attack upon 
the Consular government. They were probably in some degree deceived con- 
ceming the strength of that party, which bad been much reduced under Buo- 
naparte's management, and had iktened too imphcitly to the prombes and pro- 
jects of agents, who, themselves sanguine beyond what was warranted, cxag* 
gerated even their own hopes in communicating them to the British ministers. 
It seems to have been acknowledged, that little success was to be hoped fbr, 
Dnless Movoau could be brought to join the conspiracy. This, however, waa 
Mlaemed posable ; u)d notwithstanding the disagreement, personal as wetl kS 
p<ditical, irbioh had mbnitcd betwixt him and ^hegru, tho httsr adotAS to 

Tm. IL F 
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bave undertaken to become the medium of commtmication betwixt Moreau 
anil the Royalists. Escaped from the deserts of Cajenne, to which be had 
been exiled, Pichegru had for some lime found refu^ and support in London^ 
and there openly professed his principles aa a Royalist, upon which he bad for 
a long time acted in secret. : 

A scheme was in agitation for raising the Royalists in the west, where thd 
Duke de Bern was to make a descent on tbc coast of Picardy , to favour the 
insurrection. The Duke d'Enghien, grandson of the Princ« of Cond^, fixed 
his residence under the protection of the MirgraTe of Baden, at the chateau 
of Ettenheim, with the purpose, doubtless, of being ready to put himself at tfa 
head of the Royalists in the east of France, or, if occaraoD should ofifer, ia 
Paris itself. This Prince of the House of Bourbon, the destined inheritorflf 
the name of the great CondiS, was in the flower of youth, huidaome, brave, 
and high-minded. He had been distinguished for his courage in the emignmt 
army, which his grandfather commanded. He gained by his valour the battle of 
Bortsheim ; and when his army, to whom the French Republicans showed' no 
quarter, desired to execute reprisals on their prisoners, he threw himself among 
them to prevent their violcoce. " These men," he said, " are Frenchmen — 
they are unfortunate — T place them under the guardianship of yout honour and 
your humanity." Such Was the princely youth, whose name must now be 
written in bloody characters in this part of Napoleon's history. 

Whilst the French princes expected on the frontier the effect of comraotioM 
in the interior of France, Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, and about thirty other 
Koyalists of the most detennined character, were secretly landed in France, 
made their way to the metropoUs, and contrived to find lurking-places invisible 
to the all-seeing police. There can be no reason to doubt that a part of those 
agents, and Georges in particular, saw the greatest obstacle of their enterprise 
in the exbtence of Buonaparte, and were resolved to commence by bis anas- 
sination. Pichegru, who was constantly in company with Georjges, caonol 
well be supposed ignorant of this purpose, although better befitting the fierce 
chief of a band of Chouans than the Conqueror of Holland. 

In the meantime, Pichegru effected the desired communication with Moreau, 
then, aa we have said, considered as the chief of the discontented military men, 
and the declared ^emy of Buonaparte. They met at least twice; and it is 
certain that on one of th^e occasions Pichegru carried with bim'Geoi^es Ca* 

, doudal, at whose person and plans Moreau expressed horror, and desired that 
Pichegru would not again bring that irratioual' savage into his company. Tha 
cause of his dislike we must naturally suppose to have been the nature of dw 
measures Georges proposed, being the last to which a brave and loyal soldier 
like Moreau would willingly have resorted to ; but Buonaparte, when pretend- 
ing to g^ve an exact account of what passed betwixt Moreau and Pichegru, 
represents the conduct of the former in a very different point of view. Moreau, 
according to this account, informed Pichegru, that while the First Consul lived, 
he had not the slightest interest in the army, and that not even his own aids-de- 
camp would tbllow him against Napoleon; but were Napoleon r«itoTed, Moreau 
assured them all eyes would Ab fixed on himself alone — that he would then 
become First Consul — that Pichegru should be second, and was proceeding 
to make ferther arrangements, when Georges bipke in on their deliberations 
with fury, accused the generals of scheming their own grandeur, not the 

- restoration of the King, and declared that to choose betwixt Hue and Uim, (a 
phrase by which the Vendeans distinguished the Republicans,) he would as soon 
have Buonaparte as Moreau at the head of affairs, and concluded by stating his 
own pretensions to be Third Consul at least. According to this account, there- 
lore, Moreau was not shocked at the atrocity of Georges's entffl^rise, of which 
he bitDself had been the first to admit the necessity, but only disgusted at the 
share which the Chouan chief ueorted to tumself in the partkica of the ipoil. 
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Bnf ictfgive no credit whatever t6 this story Though noUiing could have been 
so important to the First Consul at the time as to produce proof of Moreau'i 
direct accession to the plot on his life, no euch proof was ever brought fbrwaid; 
and therefore the statement, we have tittle doubt, was made up afterwarda, and 
contains what Buon&parte might think probable, and desire that others sbould 
beliere, not what he knew from certain iD&nnati<»i, or was able to prove by 
credible teetimony. 

The police was speedily alarmed, and in action. Notice had been receired 
that a tnnd of Royalists had introduced themselves into the capital, though it 
was for some time very difficult to apprehend them. Georges, meanwhile, 
prosecuted bis attempt against the Chief Consul, and is believed at mie time to 
have insinuated himself in the disguise of a menial into the Tuilleries, and even 
into Buonaparte's apartment; but without finding any opportunity to strike die 
blow, ivhich his uncommon strength and desperate resolution might otherwiao 
have rendered decisive. AI! the barriers were closed, and a division of Buona- 
parte's guards Maintained the closest watch, to prevent any one escaping from 
the city. By degrees sufficient light was obtained to enable the government to 
make a communication to the public upon the existence and tendency of tb« 
conspiracy, which became more especially necessary, when it was resolved to 
arrest Moreau himself. This took place on the 15th February 1804. He waa 
seized without difficulty or resistance, wtiile residing quietly at his country- 
bouse. On the day ft^towing, an order of the day, signed by Murat, then 
Governor of Paris, announced the fact to the citizens, with the additional in- 
formation, that Aforeau was engaged in a conspiracy with Pichegru, Georges, 
and others, who were closely pursued by the police. 

The news of Moreau's imprisonment produced the deepest sensation in Paris ; 
and the reports which were circulated on the subject were by no means favour- 
able to Buonaparte. Some disbelieved the plot entirely, while others, leas 
(ceptical, ccHisidered the Chief Consul as making a pretext of the abortive at- 
tempt of Pichegru and Georges for the purpose of sacrificing Moreau, who was 
atODce his rival ia military fkme, and the declared opponent of his government. 
It waa even asserted that secret agents of Buonaparte in London had been act- 
ive in encouraging the attempts of the original conspirators, for the sake of im- 
plicating a man whom the First Consul both hated and feared. Of this there 
was no proof; but these and other dark suspicions pervaded men's minds, and 
all eyes were turned with anxiety upon the issue'of the legal investigations which 
were about to take place. * 

Upon the 1 Tlh February, the Great Judge of Police, by a report which was 
communicated to the Senate, the Legislative Body, and the Tribunate, denounced 
Pichegni, Georges, and others, as having returned to France from their exile, 
with (he purpose c^ overthrowing the government, and assassinating the Chief 
Consul, and implicated Moreau as having hel3 communication with them. When 
the report was read in the Tribunate, the brother of Moreau arose, and, re- 
calling the merits and servicer of his relative, complained of the cruelty of 
calumniating him without proof, and demanded for him the privilege of tn 
open and public trial. 

"This is a fine display of sensibility," said Guree, one of the Tribunes, in 
.ridicule of the ^pnsa^n naturally produced by this aliecting Incident. 

" It is a display of indignation," replied the brother of Moreau, and left the 
usembly. 

The public bodies, however, did what was doubtless expected of them, and 
carried to the foot of the Consular throne the most exaggerated expressions of 
their interest in the life and safety of him by whom it was occupied. 

Meanwhile the vigilance of the police, and the extraordinary means employ- 
ed by tbem, accomplished the arrest of almost all the persons concerned in the 
plot. A &lse fiiettd, whom Pichegni bad Uustoi to the highest degree, betray 
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ed ^ aotfidBoao fi» a luge bribe, and introduced th« gtaa i'txme^ into bis 
apsTtuicDt while be was aeteep. They first secured tbe artna which lay be:9iite 
luuii and then hia persoD, aAer a severe struggle. Geoi^es Cadoudal, perhaps 
& yet mora important capture, fell into the bands of tbe police bood after. He 
tyH been traced eo cloedy, that at length he dared not eater a house, but spent 
many hours of the day and night in driving about Puis in a csbnolet Od 
being arrested, he shot one of the gens d'armes dead, mortally wounded an- 
other, and had nearly escaped from them all. The other conspirators, and those 
accosed of countenancing their enterprise, were arrested to the number of 
f(wty persons, who were of very di9er«it characters and conditions ; some fol- 
lowers or associates of Georges, and others belonging to the ancient nobility. 
Amwig the latter were Messrs Arraand and Jules Polignac, Charles de la 
Hifiere, and other Royalists of distinction. Chance had also thrown into Buo- 
naparlo'a power a victim of another description. Caplain Wright, the com- 
mander of a British brig of war, had been engaged in putting ashore on the 
coast of Morbiban, Pichegru and some of bis companions. Shortly stlerwards, 
bis vessel was captured by a French vessel of superior force. Under pretence 
tjiat his evidence was necessary to the conviction of tbe French conspirators, 
lie was brought up to Paris, committed to the Temple, and treated with a rigour 
which became a prelude to the subsequent tragedy. 

It might have been supposed, that among so many prisoners, enou^ of vie- 
tiiBB might have been selected to atone with tbeir lives for the inauirectton which 
they were accused of meditating ; nay, for tbe attempt which was alleged to be 
^efugned against tbe person of the First Consul. Most unhapjHly ffu- hie &me, 
Napoleui thought otherwise ; and, from causes which we shall hereajlra' en- 
deavour to appreciate, sought to give a titller scope to the gratification of hia 
EQvenge, than the list of hb captives, though containing several men of bi^ 
rank, enabled him to accomplish. 

We have obeerved, that the re»dence of the Ouke d'Enghien upon the 
Fiwich fi'onlier was to a certain degree connected with the enterprise under- 
taJun by Pichegru, 30 far as concerned Uie proposed insurrection of the roy-* 
alists in Paris. This we infer from the Duke's admission, that be resided at 
Etteobeim in the expectation of having soon a port of importance to play in 
France.* This was perfectly vindicated by his utuation and connexions. But 
tbat tbe Duke participated io, or countenanced in the slightest d^;ree, ti« 
meditated attempt on Buonaparte's life, bas never evm been alleged, and it 
-contrary to all tbe proof in the case, and especially to the sentiments impressed 
l^piHihimby hia grandfather, the Prince of Coad^-t He lived in great privacy, 

in the Dnke of Ror^o'i (SitBiy'i) Vudication oT bit own Cob- 
.jxt ot ludi an adnusiioii ue lo tn found in th« ioleiiogiiiani, u 

, _. _. said, Ihat when the Duke (ihen ■tEtleDheini)SntbeudDfIhe con- 

lipiraci of Pichegrii,he illeged Ihst it mutt Juts been onlf a pmeoded ducorer;. "Hid tbem 
been nich an intrigue in realiiv," he nid, "my father ukI gnndrathemould have let me know 
■omplhins of the matter, thai I mighl proiide for mj itfeiy." It may be added, thai if bo had 
been really engird in that conipliacy, 11 » ptcbaUe that he would bave retired l^ram the Ticinllj 
of the French territory on the schome bcine diacovered. 

f A remaifcabre letttr from the Prince oF Conde to the Compte d'ArtOHt damd Mth Jinuaij 
1803, containa Ihe following pasaage, which we tranalale literally;'-" The CSieialier da Roll wilt 
gire you an account of what baa passed here yEiIerdav. A msn of ■ very ain^le and gentle 
eite riot arrived the night before, and having travelled, aa'he affirmed, on foot, fromVirii 10 Calaii, 
had ap aodieneo of me about eleven in the forenoon, and distiiiclly offered totkiua of (he Uinjper 

' ' ■ I did not give him time to Jiniah ihe detaili of hie project, bat 

aaauriDg him that vou, if proaent, would do the same. I Udd 
mieB-ot him who liad arrogated to himaelr the power and the 

.-, — houldmake reslitulion: that we had combated ihe Unrper bj 

open force, and would do u again if opporcunily offered; hut that we wouki never employ th^ 
■pecica of mtms whinh only became tlio Jacobin party; and if that factian abonld meditate inch 

the secret a^nt fn the pnaence of the t^hevalier de Roll, as a conBdenlial friend of (he Compts 
d'Artoia, and, finally, adviaedihe man inaiaotly 10 leave Engtand,.**, in oaMofhii being airealed, 
iha Prince would afford hun no couniennoee at protoctiou. lie pnnoii to whoa the Prbica or 
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and ainuMd'li)DU«dfpr>acipKll; with huntiag. A pennaa «Qinrad bin by Ely 
land wu his only means of support. 

On the eveoiag of tha 14th Marcb, a bod; of Frencb aotdien tod mai 
d'arnies, coiQinaiided b; Colonel Ordener, acting under the diraetioa of Ctair 
kincourt, afterwards called Duke of Viceaza, who had beea sent to Sttagburg 
to Bupemteud th«ir [«oceadiuga, suddenly suterad tbe teriitory of Badeot^ 
power with whom Francs wne in profound peace, and surruunded the chateau 
la whidi the unfortunate prince resided. The descendaAt of Cond£ strung t« 
bis arms, but waa prevented &oin using them by one of hi« attendants, wbv 
represented the force of the aasailants as too great to be resisted. The aoidiera 
rushed into the apartnieet,. and, pKSMiting their pistols, demanded to know 
which was the Duke d'Engfaien'. " If you desire to arrest him," said the Duke, 
" joa ought to have bb description in your wan'snt." — '' Then we tnuat seize 
on you all," replied the officer in command ; and the prince, with his little 
household, were arrested and carried to a mill at some distance frarn the house, 
where he waa permitted to recei?e some clothes and necessaries. Being now 
recognized, he was transferred, with his attwdants,to the citadel of Straeburg, 
and presently afterwards separated &om the gentlemen of bis household, with 
the exception of his aid-de-camp, the Baron de St Jacques. The most exact 
precautions were taken to prevent the posaibibty of lua cwnmunicating witb 
any one. He remained a close prisoner for tiiree days; but on the 18Ui, be- 
twixt one and two in the morning, a party of gens d'armes entered his apart* 
ment, and obliged him to rise and dress hiJaiself hastily, informing him only that 
he was about to commence a journey. He requested the attendance of hia 
valet'de-chambre ; bai was answered that it was UDoecessary. Tbe linen which 
he waa permitted to take witb him amounted to two shirts only, so nicely bad 
his wM'ldly wants bem calculated and asoertained. He was transported witb 
tbe utmost speed and secrecy towards Paris, where he arrived on the 20tb, and, 
after having been commuted for a few hours to the Temple, was transferred to 
tbe ancient Gothic castle of Vincennes, about a mile &om tbe city, long used 
as a state prison, but whose walls nev^* received a more illustrious or a more 
innocent victim. There be was permitted to take some repose; and, as if tits 
favour had only been grained for the purpose of being withdrawn, he was 
awaked at midnight, aod called upon to sustain an interrogatory on which his 
life depended. 

The inquisitors before whom be was earned, formed a military commission 
of ei(^t oflicers, having General Hulm as their president. They were, as Ibe 
Iiroceedings express it, named by Buonaparte's brother-in-law Murat, then 
govermw i^ Paris. Though necessarily exhausted witb fatigue aod want of 
rest, tbe DJke d'Enghien performed in this melancholy scene a part worthy of 
(he last descendant of the great Cond£. He avowed bis name and rank, and 
the share which be bad taken in the war against France, but denied al! know- 
ledge of Picbegru or of his conspiracy. The interrogationB ended by bis de- 
manding an audience of the Chief Consul. " My name," be said, " my rank, 
my sentiments, and the peculiar distress (^ my situation, lead me to hope that 
my request will not be refused." 

The military commissioners paused and hesitated — nay, though selected 
doubtless as fitted for tbe ofBce, they were even affected by the whole beha- 
viour, and especially by the intrepidity, of the unhappy prince. But Savary, 
then cbiof of tbe police, stood behind the president's chair, and controlled tbeir 
sentiments of compassion. When tbey proposed to further the prisoner's re- 
quest of an audience of tbe First Consul, Savary cut the discussion short, by 
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wring, that wta uiexpe£ent ' At length tliey reported thdr oi»nioo, that the 
Dnke d'Enghien wbb gui\tj of having fought against the Republic, intrigued 
with En^and, and maintained intelligence in Strasburg, for the purpose of 
seizing the place ; — great part' of which allegations, and especiaUy the ^at, was 
m espress c<mtradiction to the only proof adduced, the admisBioD, namely, 
of the prisoner himself. The report being sent toBuonapELrte to know his 
ftrUier pleasure, tiiAAOUrt received far answer their own letter, marked with 
the Hiq^atic words, * Condemned to death." Napoleon was obeyed by bis 
satraps with Peiman devotion. The sentence was pronounced, and the 'prisoner 
leceived it with the same intrepid galiantry which distinguished him through 
tiie wfade of the bloody scene. He requested the aid of a confessor. .'^ Would 
you die like a monk ?" is said to have been the insulting reply. The duke, 
without noticing the insult, knelt down. for a minute, and seemed absorbed ia 
prtrfbund devotion. 

" Let us go," he said, when he arose from his knees. All was in readiness 
for the execution ; and, aa if to stamp the trial as a mere mockery, the grave 
bad been prepared ere. the judginent of the court was pronounced.* , Upon 
quitting the apartment in which the pretended trial had taken place, the prince 
was conducted by torch-light down a winding stair, Which seemed to descend 
to the dungeons of the ancient castle. 

" Am I to be immured in an oubliette 1" he said, naturally recollecting the 
use which had sometimes been made of those tombs for the living.' — ^' No, 
Monseigneur," answered the soldier be addressed, in a voice interrupted by 
sobs, " be tranquil on that subject." The stair led to a postern, which opened 
into the caatle ditch, where, as we have already said, a grave was dug, beside 
which were drawn up a party of the gens d'armes d'elite. It waa near six 
o'clock in the morning, and day had dawned. But as there was a heavy mist 
on the ground, several torches and lamps mixed theirvpoie and ominous light 
with that afforded by the heavens, — a circumstance which seems to have given 
rise to the ieaccnrajp report, that a lantern was tied to ttie button of the victim, 
that his slayers might ttke the more certain aim. Savary was again in attend- 
ance, and had taken his place upon a parapet which commanded the place of 
execution. The victim was placed, the tatal word was given by the future Duke 
de Rovigo, the party fired, and the prisoner fell. The body, dressed as it was, 
and without the sUghteat attention to the usual decencies of sepulture, was hud- 
dled into the grave with as little ceremony as common robbers use towards the 
carcases of the murdered. 

Paris learned with astonishntent and fear the singular deed which had been 
perpetrated so near her wails. No act had ever excited more universal horror, 
both in France and in foreign countriee, and none has left so deep a stain on 
the memory of Napoleon. If there were forther proof necessary of the gene- 
ral opinion of mankind on the subject, the anxiety displayed by Savary, Hulin, 
and the other subaltern agents in this shameful transaction, to diminish their own 
share in it, or transfer it to others, would be sufhcient evidence of the deep 
responsibility to which they felt themselves subjected. 

There is but justice, however, in listening to the delcnce which Buonaparte 
. set up for himself when in Saint Helena, especially as it appeared perfectly con- 
vincing to Las Casas, his attendant, who, though reconciled to most of his 
master's actions, had continued to regard the Duke d'Enghien's death as so 
great a blot upon his escutcheon, that he blushed even when Napoleon himself 
introduced the subject.t 

• Savarj has denied this. It ie not of much eonsequencB. The illf^ aiTBst~thc precipiu- 
lion or Ihe mock trial — tbe discanfoniul; of ihe ledience rrom tbe prool— ihe bunj at ihe eie- 
cuiioD — nil prove that the unfonunate prince was dmniei] to die loi^ berore he was brought b«- 
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Hta exculpation scnns to have assumed a diSerent and inccmnateirt ebaracter, 
according to the audience to whom it was slated, Amcmg hit intimate rrieodi 
and followers, he appears to have represented the whole tranBaction as an aAir 
not of his own derice, bot which was pressed upon him by euTprise by his minb- 
lers. " I was seated," he said, " alone, and engaged in Gbiahiag mj coffee, 
when Ihej came to announce to me the discovery of some new machination 
They represented it was time to put an end to such horrible attempts, by wash- 
ing myself in the blood of one amongst the Bourbons ; and tbey suggested the 
Duke d'Enghien as the most proper victim." Buonaparte proceeds to say, 
that he did not know exactly who the Duke d'En^ien was, ftr leM that be 
resided ao near France as to be only three leagues from the RUne. This was 
explained. " In that case," said Napoleon, >' hA ought to be arrested." Hti 
prudent ministers bad foreseen this conclusion. Tbey had the whole acbeme 
laid, and the orders ready drawn up for Buonaparte's signature; so that, 
according to this account, he was burned into the enormity by the zeal of those 
about him, or perhaps in consequence of their private views and mysteriouB 
intrigues. He also chained Tidleyrand with concealing fitm bim a letter, 
written by the unfortunate piisoner, in whicfa he offered his services to Buona- 
parte, but which was intercepted by the minister. If this had reached him in 
time, be intimates tbpt be would have spared the prince's life. Tt> render this 
Btatetnent probable, he denies generally that Josephine had interested- herself to 
the utmost to engage him to spare the duke; although this has been affirmed 
by the testimony of such as declared, that they received the fact from the Em* 
press's own lipa. 

It is unforiunate for the truth of this statement, and the soundaeffl of the de- 
fence which it contains, that neither Talleynind, nor any human being save 
Boonaparte himself, could have the least interest in the death of the Duke 
d'Enghien. That Napoleon should be fiirious at the conspiracies of Georges 
and Pichegru, and should be willing to avenge the personal dangers he incurred; 
and that be should be de^rous to intimidate the fkmily of Bourbon, by t' wash- 
ing himself," as he expresses it, " in the blood of one of their House," waa 
much in character. ' But that the sagacious Talleyrand should have hurried on 
a cruel proceeding, in which he had no earthly interest, is as unlikely, as that, 
if he bad desired to do so, he could have been able to elicit from Buonaparte 
' the powers necessary for an act of so much consequence, without his master 
having given the affair, in all its bearings, the most full and ample consideration. 
It may also be noticed, that besides transferring a part at least of the guilt from 
himself, Buonaparte giight be disposed to gratify his revenge against Talley- 
rand, by stigmatising him, tram St Helena, with a crime the most odious to his 
new sovereigt^ of the House of Bourbon. Lastly, the existence of the letter 
above-mentioned has never been proved, and it is inconsistent with every thought 
and sentiment of the Duke d'Enghien. It is besides said to have been dated 
from Strosburg; and the duke's aid-de-camp, the Baron de St Jacques, has 
given his testimony that he was never an instant separated from, his patron 
during bis confinement in that citadel; and that the duke neither wrote a letter 
to Buonaparte nor to any one else. But, after all, if Buonaparte had actually 
proceeded in this bloody matter upon the instigation of Talleyrand, it cannot 
be denied, that, as a man knowing right from wrong, be could not hope to trans- 
fer to bis counsellor the guilt of the measures which be executed at his recom- 
mradation. Tbe murder, Uke the rebellion of Absatotn, was not less a crime, 
even supposing it recommended and faciUtated bytbe unconscientious counsels 
of a m«jdem Achitopbel. 

Accordingly, Napoleon has not chosen to trust to this defence; but, incon- 
utently with his pretence of being bunied into the measure by Talleyrand, he 
hu, upon other occaaicHiB, broadly and btddly avowed that it watt in itself just 
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and neeeasuT ; that the Duke d'Snghieo was condemned by tha laws, and luf 
fered executioa accordin^y under their sanction. 

It 19 an eaef task to show, that even according to the law of France, jeatoua 

' and severe as it was in its application to such suhjecta, there existed no right 
to take the life of the duke. It ii true he was an emigrant, and the law de- 
nounced the penalty of death against snch i^ these aa riiould return to France 
with arijis in their hands. But the duke did not ao return — nay, his returning 
at all was not an act of hia own, but the consequence of vkileDce exercised on 
bia person. He was in a. more favourable case, than even those emigrants whom 
Btorma had east on their native shore, and whom Buonaparte himself considered 
as objects of pity, not of punishment. He had indeed borne arms against 
France; but as a member of the House of Bourbon, be was not, and could 
not be accounted, a aubject of Buonaparte, bavmg teft the country before his 
name was heard of; nor could he be considered as in contumacy against the 
Ktate of France, for be, like the nst of the royal Eunily, was specially excluded 
from the benefits of the amnesty which invited the return of the leas distin- 
guished emigrants. The act by which be was trepanned, and brought within 
the compass (^ French power, not of French law, was as much a violation of 
the rights of nations, aa the precipitation with which the pretended trial fol- 
lowed the arrest, and the executimi the trial, was an outrage upon humanity. 
On the trial no witnesses were produced, nor did any investigation take place, 
saving by the interrogation of the prisoner. Whatever points of accusation, 
therefore, are not estabhsbed by the admisnon of the duke himself, must be 
considered as totally unproved. Yet this*unconscientious tribunal not only 
found their prisoner guilty of having borae arms againirt the Republic, winch 
he readily admitted, but of having placed himself at the head of a party of 
French emigrants in the pay of En^and, and carried on machinationa for sur- 
prising the city of Sltasburg ; charges wMch he himsetf positively dehved, and 
which were supported by no proof whatsoever. 

Buonaparte, well aware of the total irregularity of the proceedings 'in thia 
«straordinary case, seems, on some occasions, to have wisely renounced any 
attempt to defend what he must have been convinced was indefensible, and has 
vindicated his conduct upon generaJ grounds, of a nature well worthy of notice. 
It seems that, when he spoke of the death of the Duke d'Enghien amcmg bis 
attendant!;, he always chose to represent it aa a case (aHiog under the ordinary ' 
forms of law, in which all regularity was observed, and where, though he might 
be accused of severity, he couid not be charged with violation of justice. This 

- was safe language to hearers from whom he was sure to receive neitlier objec- 
tion nor contradiction, and is just an instance of an attempt, on the part of a 
consciously guilty party, to establish, by repeated asseverations, an innocence 
which was inconsistent with fact. But with strangers, from whom replies and 
argument might he expected. Napoleon took broader grounds. He alleged 
the death of the Duke d'Enghien to be an act of self-defence, a meaaure of 
state polity, arising out of the naturat lights of humanity, by which a man, to 
save his own life, is entitled to take away that of another. "-I was assailed," 
be said, " on all hands by the enemies whom the Bourbons raised up agaijist 
me; threatened witli air-guns, infernal machines, and deadly stratagems of 
every kind. I had no tribunal on earth to which I could appeal for protection, 
therefore I had a right to protect myself; and by putting to death one of those 
whose followers threatened my life, I was entitled to strike a salutary terror 
into the others." 

We have no doubt that, in this argument, which is in the ori^nal much ex- 
tended, Buonaparte explained his real mottves; at least we can only add to them 
the stimuhia of obstinate resentment, and implacable revenge. But the wh(^ 
resolves itself into an all^alion of tbat stat» iie«cs^, which ha* b«Mt jue^ 

O" 
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csUed tbe Tynnt's plea, and which has nlwajB hem at hand to ddend, or 
rather to palliate, the worst crimes of sover^gna. The prince ma; be la* 
mented, who is exposed, firom civil disaffection, to the dagger of the assaaun, 
but his danger gives him no right to turn such a weapon, even against the in- 
dividual person b; whom it is pointed at him. Far less could the attempt of 
any violent partiaaoa of the House of Bourbon authorize the First Consul to 
lake, by a suborned judgment, and Uie most precipitate procedure, the life of 
a young prince, against whom the accession to tbe conspiracies of which Na< 
ptdeon complained had never been alleged, &r less proved. In every point of 
view, the act was a murder ; and the stain of the Duke d'Eoghien's blood must 
ivmaiD indelibly upon Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Withsimilar sophistry, he attempted to daub over the violation of the neutral 
territory of Baden, which was committed for the purpose of enabling his 
emissaries to seize the person of his unhappy victim. This, according to Buo- 
naparte, was a wrong which was foreign to the case of the Duke d'Enghien, 
Vid concerned the sovereign of Baden alone. As that prince never com- 
plained of this violation, " the plea," he contended, " could not be used by 
any other person." This was merely speaking as one who has power to do 
wrong. To whom was the Duke of Badeo to complain, or what reparation 
could he expect by doing so? He was in the condition of a poor man, who 
suflers injustice at the hands of a wealthy neighbour, because he has no meana 
to go to law, but whose acquiescence under the injury cannot certainty change 
its character, or render that invasion just which is in its own character dis- 
tinctly otherwise. Tbe passage may be marked as showing Nap«rieon's un- 
happy predilection to consider public measures not according to the immutable 
rules of right and wrong, but according to the opportunities which the weak- 
ness of one kingdom may afibrd to the superior strength of another. 

It may be truly added, that even the pliant argument of state necessity was 
&r from justifying this fatal deed. To have retained the Duke d'Bngbieaa 
prisoner, as a ho^ge who mi^t be made responsible tor the Royalists' ab- 
staining from their plots, might have had in it some touch of policy; but the 
murder of tbe young and gallant prince, iR a way so secret and so savage, had 
a deep moral effect upon the European world, and excited hatred agunst Buo- 
naparte wherever the tale was told. In the well-known words of Fouch^, tbe 
duke's execution was worse than a moral crime — it was a political blunder. 
It had this consetjuence most unfortunate for Buonaparte, that it seemed to 
stamp his character as bloody and unforgiving ; and in so &r prepared the 
public mind to receive the worst impressions, and authorized the worst sua- 
pimons, when other tragedies' of a more mysterious character followed that of 
the last of the race of Conde. 

The Duke d'Enghien'a execution took place on the 3 1st March ; on the 7th 
April following G«neral Pichegru was found dead in his prison. A black ~ 
handkerchief was wrapped round his neck, which had been tightened by 
twisting round a short stick inserted through one of the folds. It was asserted 
that be had turned this stick with his own hands, until he lost the power of 
res[Hring, and then, by laying his head on the pillow, had secured the stick in 
' its position. It did not escape the pubUc, that this was a mode of terminating 
life fiir more likely to be inflicted by the hands of others than those of the de- 
ceased himself; Surgeons were found, but men, it is said, of small reputation, 
to ngn a report upon the state of the body, in which they affirm that Pich^ru 
bod died by suicide ; yet as he must have lost animation and sense so soon ob 
he had twoted the stick to thepoint of strangulation, it seems strange he should 
not have then unclosed his grafip on the fatal tourniquet, which he used as tlie 
means of self-destruction. In that case the pressure must have relaxed, and 
the &tal purpose have remained unaccomplished. No human eye could se* 
into the dark recessei of t >tat« prison, but there were not wanting many w^« 
Vol. II. G 
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Mtertained & totil diabelef of Pidiegru's auicide. It wu argoed that Ibe Fintt 
Connil ftid not dare to bring b«£)re a public tnbiuial, uid subject to a penoasl 
interrogatory, a man of Pichegru'e boldness and presence of miiul — it vaa 
(aid, alsD, tbAt his evidenc« would have b«en deciuvMy fiivoiiniblB to Morexu 
■•—tfaat the citizens of Paris were manf of them attached to Pichegru's per- 
son — that the eoidieiB had not forgotten hie military &me-— and, finally, it was 
r^Kirted, that in consideration of these circiunstaDcea, it wm judged moat 
expedient to take away his life in prison. Public rumour w^t so &t as to 
name, as tite agents in the crime, four of those Mamelukes, of whom Biiena- 
Tmrte had brought a small party from Egypt, and whom he used to have about 
his person as matter of parade. This hst assertioo had a strong impression 
on the multitude, who ore accustomed to thiok, and bve to talk, about the 
mutes and bowstrings of Eastern deepotiun. But with well-informed persons 
its improbability threw some discredit on the whole accusation. The state 
prisons. 0f Franco must hav« furnished from their officials enoi^h of men a» 
relentless and dexterous in such a conuniaaign as those Bastem atrai^rs, 
whose unwonted appearance in these ^oomy regions must have at once dtowa 
ft fatal purpose, and enabled every (we to trace it to Buonaparte. ' 

A subsequent catastrophe, of nearly the same kind, increased by its cMnd- 
dence the dark suspicions which arose out of the circumstances attending the 
death of Pichegru. 

Captain Wright, from whose vessel Pichegru and bis eonfwnions had disen- 
barked on the French coast, had become, as we have said, a prisoner of war, 
his ship being captured by one of much superior force, and after a moat despe- 
rate de&Qce. Under pretest that his evidence was necessary to the cratvic- 
ti(Hi of Pichegru and Georges, he was brought to Paris, and lodged a close 
prisoner in the Temple. It must also be mentioned, that Captain Wright had 
been an officer under Sir Sidney Smith, and th^t the mind of Buonaparte was 
tenaciously retentive of animosity agwist those who had aided to v/ithstand a 
darUng purpose, or diminish and olwcure the military renown, which was yet 
more dear to him. The treatment of Captain Wright was — must have been 
severe, even if it extended no farther than solitary imprisonment ; but reports 
went abroad, that torture was emfJoyed to briing the gallant seaman to such 
confessions as might suit the purposes of the French government. This belief 
became very general, when it was heard that Wright, like Pichegru, was found 
dead in his apartment, with his throat cut from ear to ear, the result, accordin([ 
to the account given by government, of his own impatience and despair. This 
official account of the second suicide committed by a state prisoner, augmented 
uid confirmed the opinions ent^tained concerning the death o^ Pichegm, 
whi6h it so closely resembled. The unfortunate Captain Wright was supposed 
to have been sacrificed, partly perhaps to Buonaparte's sentiments of petty 
vengeance, but chiefly to conceal, within the walls of the Temple, the evidence 
which his person would hare exhibited in a pubUc court injustice, c^ the dark 
and cruel practices by which confession was scnnetimes extorted. 

Buonaparte always alleged his total ignorance cmceming the fete of Piche- 
gru and Wright, and affirmed upon all occasions, that they perished, so fiix as 
he knew, by their owa bands, and not by those of assassins. No proof has ever 
been produced to contradict his assertion; and so fiir as he is inculpated upon 
these beads, his crime can be only matter of strong susfMcion. But tt was 
singular ttiat this rage for suicide should have thus infected the state prisou 
of Paris, and that both these men, determined enemies of the £^peror, should 
have adopted the resolution of putting themselves to death, just when that 
event was most convenient to their oppressor. Above aU, it mist be con- 
fessed, that, by his conduct towards the Duke d'Enghien, Buonaparte had lost 
that Eiimess of character to which he m^ht otherwise have appealed, as in 
itseU' an anawer to tbspresun^tione formed agaiast him. The »ui who, onder 
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fretest of «tatB BMfluty, venturad «n sttohaD open liolMion of the lawg of 
JDStke, ougbt not -to cofuplftio if he is judged capeblQ, in every caw of sua- 
piciim, of BaoriticiDg the jigbta of tmn^ity to his paMtoiU or hia intereet. 
fle Umaelf has aiGimed, ibat Wngbt died hmg tre^tre it was announced to 
the public, but htn given no jeaaon why silence wan preserved with respect to 
tiw event. The Ehike de Kongo, aho denjinf all knowledge of Wright'i 
death, acknowledges tkit it was a. dai^ and mystenous eul^ect, and intunatea 
bis belief that Foucb^ waa at the bottom of the tragedy. In Fouch^'a real 
OF pretended Memoira, tbe subject ia not mentimied. We leiive, in the obscu- 
vity in which we ibund it, a dreadAil taie, of wbich tbe truth cannot, in all 
prol>;ibility, be known, until the secrete of atl tAarts shall be laid open. 

Rid of PiohegTD, by bis own band or his jaik^'a, Buonaparte's government 
was now left to deal with Geofgee and his comrades, as well -as with Moreau. 
With the lirat it waa an eaay task, for the Ghouan chief retained, in the court of 
crinimal justice before wbich he was ctwveyed, the same fearless tone of defi- 
ance which be had displayed fi«m the beginning. He acknowledged that he 
came to Paris for the sake of making war personally od Napoleon, and seem- 
ed only to regret his captivity, as it had disconcerted his enterprise. He treated 
the judges with cool contempt, and amused bimseU* by ceUtng, Tburiot, who 
convicted the p>oeess, and who had been an old Jaeobm, by the name of 
Monsieur Tue-RM. There was no difiieully in obtaining sentence of death 
against Oeorgee and nineteen of his associates ; amongst whom was Armand 
^ Polignac, for whose life his brother afiectionately tendered his own. Armand 
de Pobgnac, however, with seven others, were panhmM by Buonaparte ; or 
rather banishment in some oases, and imprisonment in others, were substituted 
foe a capital punishment. Georges and the rest were executed, and died with 
the most delenained firmness. 

Tbe diaeorery and suppression of this conspiracy seems to have produced, 
in a ji^reat degree, the effects expected by Buonaparte. The Royal party be- 
came silent and submissive, and, but that their aversion to the reign of Napo- 
leon ahows^ itself in lampoons, aatiras, and witticiimS, which were cirelilated 
in their evening parties, it could hardly have been known to exisL Offers wen 
Bttde to Bnonaparte to rid him of the romaining Boui4>ons, in consideration 
d* a lai^e sum of mftnay ; but with better judgment titan had dictated his con- 
duct of late, be rejected tbe propoeal. Hie mtareet, be was now convinced, 
would be better consulted by a tine of pcdioy which ihould reduce the exiled 
family to a stale of iaaijfnifieMice, tlMn by any rash and violent proceedings 
which must necessarily draw men's attention, and, iiT doing so, were likely to 
interest'them in behalf of the aufterers, and animate them against tb^ir pow- 
erfiil o p pre np or. With this purpose, the names of the exiled femily were, shortly 
after tliis period, oarefuUy suppreraed in all periodical puUieatioos, asd, with 
one or two esceptione, little allusicm to their existence can be traced in th« 
pages of the oSrcial journal of France ; and unqueattonably, tbe policy wiis 
wisely adopted towards a people so li^, and animated so intensely with the 
nterest of tbe moment, as ti^ French, to whom tbe present is a great deal, 
the future mucb leas, and tbe past nothing at all. 

Thouj^ Georges'spartofthaconspiracy was disposed of thus easily, the tiitU 
ef Moreau invc^red a much nore drngerom task. It was fbond impossiUe to 
procure evidence against him, beyond his own admiasi^Hi that be had seen Pick* 
tigrw twice; and this admissicKi was oottpted with a positive denial that he .had 
M^^aged to be paiticipant in his schemes. A majority of tbe judges seoned 
disposed to acquit him entirely, but were cautioned l^ the president Hemart, 
that, by doing ao, they would force the government upon vit^ent measures. 
Adopting thii hint, and willing to compromise matters, tbey declared Moreau 
palty, but not to tbe extent of a capital crime. Hb was subjected to impris- 
MDMot finr two years; but tbo aoldicrs e(»itinuing to imerett themselves in bis 
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fiit«i Foncb^, who about this time wu restored to tbe tdmiaislxstitm of police, 
interceded wannlf in his &TOur, and seconded the applicattone of Madame 
Moreau, for a comnratation of her hiuband's sentence. His doom of impris- 
onment was therefor^ exchanged for that of exile; a mode of punishment saf^ 
for Moreau, considering the late incidents in the priBons of state ; and more 
advantageous for Buonaparte, as removing entirely fiom the thoughts of the 
republican part;, and of the soldiers, a leader, whose mibtarj talents tirooked 
comparison with his own, and to whom the public e^ would naturally be turned 
when any cause of discontent with their present govenunent might incUoe 
them to look elsewh««. Buonaparte tiius escaped from the ctmsequeaces of 
this alarming conspiracy; and, l^e a patient whose disease is brought to a 
favourable crisis by the breaking of an imposthume, he attained additional 
strength by the discoaifiture of those secret meuues. 



CHAPTER VI. 

General indSgnation of Europe in ecauequenee <f the SDtrd^ tf the DiUx 
d'Enghien. — Ruttia aymfiaiu to TaUeyrand of tfte miration <^ Baden; 
and, cdong with Sweden, reTOonstrate* in a Note laid h^ore the Go-man Diet 

■ — but vnthout ^eet, — Charge* brought bg Buonaparte againgi A&- Drake, 
and Mr Spencer Smith — who are accordingly dimtd»»ed from the Court* of 
Stutgard and JIfuntcA. — Seizure — imprUomneitt — ami dittrntitd — of fw 

■ George Rimbold, the British Bnoog at Lower Saxony. — Treaeherp attewqiled 
agamft Lord Elgin, bg the Agentg of ButmaMHe — DetaiU — D^MUed by 
the exemplary Prudence of ti^ NoMenum. — Thete Charge* broug/U Wore 
the House of Common*, and peremptorily denied by tie ChanceOor ^ fAe 
Exchequer. 

BcoNAPAKTB, as WB ha»e teen, gained a great accession of power by the 
event of Pichegru's conspiracy. But this was in some measure counterbal- 
anced by the diminution of character which attached to the kidnapping and 
murdering the Duke d'Enghien, and by the foul suspicions arising from the 
mysterious fate of Pichegru and Wr^ht. He possessed no IcHtger the respect 
which might be claimed by a victor and legislator, but had distinctly shown . 
that either the sudden tempest of ungoverned passion, or the nmkling- feelings 
of personal hatred, could induce him to take the readiest means of wi«aking 
the basest, as well as the bloodiest vengeance. Deep indignation was felt 
through every country- on the Continent, though Russia and Sweden alAne 
ventured to express their dissatis&ction with a proceeding so contrai? to the 
law of nations. The court of St Petersbui^h went into state mourning for thr 
Duke d'Enghien, and while the Russian minister at Paris presented a note to 
M. Tallewand, complaining of the violation of the Duke of Baden's territory, 
the Russian resident at Ratisbon was instructed to lay belbre the Diet of the 
Empire a remonstrance to the same effect. The Swedish minister did the 
same. The answer of the French minister was hostile and offensive. He 
treated with scorn the pretensions of Russia to interfere in the a&irs of France 
and Germany, and accused that power of being desirous to rekindle the flames 
of war in Europe. TMs correspondence tended greatly to inflame the discon- 
tents already subsisting betwist France and Russia, and wa^ one main cause 
of ^^in engaging France in war with that powerful enemy. 

The Ruranan and Swedish remonstrance to tiie Diet produced no effect 
Anstria was too much depressed, Prussia was too closely leagued with 
France, to be influenced by it ; and there were none of the smaller powera 
who could be expected to provoke ^e diepteasiire c^ the First Consul, b; 
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seooncGng the compUint of the noktioti of the territory of Badm. The blood 
of the Duke iJ'Engbien was not, however, destiDed to sleep unavenged in his 
obscure dwelling. The Duke of Baden himself requested the matter might 
be leA to silence and oblivion; but naaj of the Geimtui potentates felt u 
men, what they dared^oot, in their hour of weaJiness, resent aa princes. It 
waa a topic repeatedly and ^caciouely resumed whenever an opportunity of 
re«5tance against the universal conqueror presented itself; and the perfidy 
ajid cruelty of the whole transaction continued to animate new enemies against 
iiini, until, in the issue, they became strong enough to trork his overthrow. 
From the various and inconsistent pleas which Buonaparte set up in defence of 
his conduct, now attempting to justiiy, now to apologize for, now to throw on 
otbere, a crime which he alone had means and interest to conimit,it is believed 
that he felt the death of tJte Duke d'Engliien to be the most repFebenuble aa 
well as the most iropohtic act in his life. 

Already aware of the unpopularity which attached to bis late cruel proceed- 
ings, Buonaparte became desirous to counterbbiance it by filling the public 
mind with a terriiic idea of the schemes of England, which, in framing add 
eacouraging attempts upon his life, drove him to those unusual and extraordi- 
nary acts, which he desired to represent as measUTes of retaliation. Singula 
mancBUvres were resorted to for the purpose of c<mrimiing the opinions which 
he was desirous to impress upon the world. The imprudence — so at least it 
eeeme— of Mr Orske, British resident at Stutgard, enabled Buonaparte to 
'make his charges against England with some speciousness. This agent of the 
British government had maintained a secret correspondence with a person of 
Hifamous character called Mehee de la Touche, who, alTecting the sentiments 
(rf a Royalist and enemy of Buonaparte, was in &ct empli^ed by the Firet 
Consul to trepan Mr Drake into expressions which might impUcate the Eng- 
lish ministers, his constituenta, and fiiniiah grounds for the accusations which 
Buonaparte made against them. It certain^ appears that Mr Drake .endeav- 
oured, by the medium of De la Touche, to contrive the means of effecting an 
insurrection of the Royalists, or other enemies of Buonaparte, with whom his 
coantry was then at war ; and in doing so, he acted according to the practice 
of all belligerent powers, who, on all occasions, are desirous to maintain a 
communication with such malcontents as may exist in the hostile nation. But, 
unless by the greatest distortion of pbrase and expression, there arises out of 
the letters not the slightest room to helieve that Mr Drake encouraged the 
party with whom he supposed himself to be in correspondence, to proceed by 
the mode of assassination, or any others than are compatible with Ihe law of 
oations, and acknowledged by civilized govemmenta. The error of Mr Drake 
■eems to have been, that he was not sufficiently cautious respecting the sin- 
cerity of the person with whom he maintained his intercourse. Mr Spencer 
&iuth, the British envoy at Munich, was engaged m a similar intrigue, which 
appears also to have been a snare spread for him by the French government. 
- Buonaparte feiled not to make the utmost use of these pretended discove- 
ries, which were promulgated with great form by R^nier, who held the ofEce 
of Grand Jndge. He invoked the faith of nations, as if the Duke d'Enghicn 
had been still residing in peaceable neutrality at Ettenhehn, and excluimed 
against asaassinatioii, as if his ataib dungeons could not hnve whispered of the 
death of Pichegru. The -complaisant sovereigns of Munich and Stutgard 
readily ordered Smith and Drake to leave their courts ; and the latter was forced 
to depart on foot, And by cross-roads, to avoid being kidnapped by the French 
gens d'armes. 

Th^late which Mr Drake dreaded, and perhaps narrowly escaped, actually 
befell Sir George Rumbold, resident at the free German cityof Ilambufgh, in 
the capacity of his British Majesty's envoy to the Circle of Lower Saxony. 
On tiie night of the 26th October, he was seized, in violation of the rights at- 
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tnh«cl by the Isw of natiMiB to tte peraoDa of anbaandorB, m veil oB to tbte 
territories of neuttal countries, by a party of the French troops, who crossed 
tiie Elbe for that purpose. The oivoy, with hie papers, was then truuferred 
lo Paria in the capacity of a doee prisoner, and thrown into the fbts) Temple. 
The utH»o« anxiety wae excited even amongM Buonaparte's miniEtere, lest this 
impriBOnment ^ould be inteoded as a prelude to &rther violence ; and both 
Poucb^ and TaDeyrand exerted what influraice they possessed over the mind 
of Napoleon, to prevent the proceedings which were (o be tippreheiKhNl. The 
Kii^ of Prussia also extended his powerful interposition ; and the result was, 
tiiat Sir George Rumbold, after two days' imprisonmHit, was dismissed to 
England, on ginng his parole not to return to liajnbui^h. It seems probable, 
although the Moniteur calls this gentleman the worthy associate of Dralce and 
Spencer Smitii, and speaks of discoveries amongst his papers which were to 
enlighten the public on the policy of England, tliat nothing precise was alleged 
against him, even to palliate the outrage which the French ruler had com- 
mitted. 

The tenor of Buonaparte's conduct in another instaiice, towards a Britiah 
nobleman of distinction, though his scheme was rwidered abortive by the sa- 
gacity of the noble individual against whom it was directed, is a striking illus- 
■ tration of the species of intrigue practised by the French police, and enables 
vs to form a correct judgment of the kind of evidence upon which Buonaparte 
brought forward his calumnious accusation against Britam and her subjects. 

The Earl of Elgin, lately ambassador of Great Britain at the Porte, had, con 
trary to the usage among civihzed nations, been srized upon with his family ai 
he passed through the French territory ; and, during the period of which we 
are treating, he was residing upon his parole near Pau, in the south of France, 
as one of the Detemif. Shortly after the arrest of Moreau, Georges, &c. an 
order arrived for committing his lordship to close custody, in reprisal, it was 
said, of severities exercised in England on the French General Boyer. The 
truth was, that the afGiir of General Boyer had been satisfactorily explained to 
the French government. In the Pariuan papers, on the contrary, bis lord- 
ship's imprisonment was ascribed to baritarities which he was said to have in- 
stigated against the French prisoners of war in Turkey — a charge totally with- 
out foundation. Lord Elgin was, however, transferred to the strong caMie of 
Lourdes, rituated on the desc^it of the Pyrenees, where the commandant re- 
■ ceived him, though a familiar acquaintance, with the resert-e and coldness of 
en entire strainer. Attempts were made by this gendeman and his heutcn- 
antto exasperate the feelings which must naturally agitate the mind of a man 
torn from the bosom of his family, and committed to close custody in a remote 
fortress, where the accommodation was as miserable as the castle itself wai 
gloomy, strong, and ominously secluded from the world. "Diey failed, how- 
ever, in extracting from their prisoner any expressions of violence or impa- 
tience, however warranted by the usage to which he was subjected. 

After a few days' confinement, a Serjeant of the guard delivwed to Lord 
Elgin a letter, the writer of which infonned him, that, being hig feUow-pria- 
oner, and confined in a secluded dungeon, he regretted he could not wait on 
liis lordship, but that when he walked in-tiie court-yard, he could have conver- 
sation with him at the window of his room. Justly suspecting this communi- 
. cation. Lord Elgin destroyed the letter; and while he gave the Serjeant a louif 
d'ori told him, that if he or any of his comrades should again bring him any 
secret letter or message, lie would inform the commandant erf* thecircumstance. 
Shortly afterwards, the commandant of the fortress, in conversation wi^ Lord 
Elgin, spoke of the prisoner in question as a person whose health was suffer- 
ing for want of exercise ; and next day his lordship saw the individual walkuig 
in the court-yard before his window. He mnnifcsted every disposition to en- 
gage his lordship in conversation, which I^rd Elijin successfully avoided. 
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A few weeks afterwards, and not till he had been subjected to Mveral &di 
of severity and vexation, Lord Elgin was permitted to return lx> Pau, But fM 
wt9 not f ct extricated from ^e netH in which it was the fraudulent policy of 
the French government to involve him. The female, who a£ted as poKer to 
his loriUhip's lodgings, one morning presented him with a packet, which she 
laid had been left by a woman from the country, who was to call for on answer. 
With the same prudence which distinguished his conduct at Lourdes, Lord 
Elgin detained the portress in the apartment, and found tliat the , tetter was 
from tlie state prisoner already mentioned ; that it contained an account of bia 
being imprisoned for an attempt to burn the French Seet ; and detailed his 
plan as one which be had still in view, and which he held out in the colours' 
moat likely, as be judged, to interest an Englishman. Tlie packet also covered 
letters to the Coropte d'Artob, and other foreigners of distinction, which Lord 
E^in was requested to forward witii his best convenience. Lord Elgin thrust 
the letters into the lire in presence of the portress, and kept her in the room tiU 
they were entirely consumed ; explaining to her, at the same time, that such 
letters to him as might t>e delivered by any other channel than the ordinary 
post, should be at once sent to the governor of the town. His lordship, 
judged it Ihs fertber duty to menticin to the prefect the conspiracy detailed 
in the letter, under the condition, however, that no steps should be taken 
in consequence, unless the af&ir became known from some other quarter. 

Some short time after these transactions, and when Buonaparte was ap- 
pointed to assume the imperial crown, (at which period there was hope of a 
general act of grace, wluch should empty the prisons,) Lord Elgin's fellow- 
captive at Lourdea, being, it aeems, a real prisoner, as well as a spy, in hopes 
of meriting a share in this measure of clemency, made a tiill confession of all , 
which he bid done or designed to do against Napoleon's interest Lord l%ia 
was naturally interested in this confession, which appeared in the Moniteur, 
and iraa a good deal surprised to see that a detail, otherwise minute, bwe no 
r^reace to, or correspondence regarding, the plan of burning the Brest 
fleet. He lost no time in writing on account of the particulars we have men- 
tioned to a friend at Paris, by whom they were communicated to Monsieur 
Fargues, senator of the district of Beam, whom these plots particularly inter- 
ested as having his senatorie for their scene. When Lord Elgin's letter was 
put info his hand, the senator changed countenance, and presently afler ex- 
pressed his high congratulation at what ho called Lord Elgin's providential 
escape. He then intimated, with anxious hesitation, that the whole was a 
plot to entrap Lord Elgin ; that the letters were written at Paris, and scrjt 
down to Beam by a confidential agent, with the full expectation that they 
would be found in his lordship's possession. This was confirmed fay the 
commandaDt of Lourdee, with whom Lord Elgin hod afterwards an unreserved 
communication, in which he laid aside the jailor, and resumed the behaviour 
of a gentleman. He imputed Lord Elgin's liberation to the favourable report 
which he himself and his lieutenant bad made of the calm and dignified man- 
ner in which his lordship )tad withstood the artiiices which they had been di- 
rected to use, with a view of working on his f^ehngs, and leading htrn into 
■ome intemperance of expression against France or her ruler; which might 
have funusbed a pretext for treating him with severity, end for implicating the 
British government in the imprudence of one of her nobles, invested with a 
diplomatic character.* 

The above narrative forms a singularly luminous commentary on the prac- 
tices imputed to Messrs Drake and Spencer, and subsequently to Sir Georgf 
Rioabokl ; nor is it a less striking illustration of the detention <^ the unfor- 
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tuuate Captain Wright. With one iota less of prudence and presence of 
mind, Lonl Elgin must have been entangled in the snare which was «o 
treacheroualy spread for him. Had he even engaged in ten minutes ccm- 
versalion with the villainous spy and incendiary, it would ha*e been in the 
power of such a wretch to represent the import after his own pleasure. 
Or had his lordship retained the packet of letters even for half an hour ia 
his possesaion, which he might have most innocently done, he would proba* 
bly have been seized with them upon his person ; and it must in that cast 
have been impossible for him to repel such accusations, as Buonaparte wouU 
have no doubt founded on a circumatuice so suspicious. 

While Napoleon used such perfidious means, in order to attach, if poesibloi 
to a British ambassador of such distin^ished rank, the chaige of carrying 
on intrigues against hb person^ the British ministers, in a tone the most 
manly and dignified, disclaimed the degrading charge^, which had been circu- 
bted against them through Europe. When the topic was introduced by 
Lord Morpeth into the British House of Commons, by a motion respecting 
the correspondence of Drake, the Chanceller of the Exchequer replied, "1 
thank the noble lord for giving me an opportunity to repel, openly and cour- 
ageously, one of the most gross and moat atrocious calumnies ever &bricated 
in one civilized nation to the prejudice of another. I affirm, that no powet • 
has been given, no instruction has been sent, bj this govenunent to any indi 
ridual, to act in a manner contrary to the law of nations. 1 again affirm, aa 
well in my own name as in that of my colleagues, that we have not authorized 
any human being to conduct himself in a manner contrary to the honour of 
this country, or the dictates of humanity." 

This explicit declaration, made by British ministers in a situation where de- 
tected felsehood would have proved dangerous to those by whom it was prac- 
tised, LB to be placed against the garbled correspondence of which the Frendi 
possessed themselves, by means violently subveraive of the law of nations; 
and which correspondence was the result of intrigues that would never have 
existed but for the treacherous suggestions of their own agents. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Jfdpolran medUaie* a change of title front C^ef Conml to Entperor. — A 
3fb(Mn to this parpote brought fonoard in the Tyiintnale — Oppoaed fty Car- 
not — Adopted by the Tribtmate and SenaU. — OulUne of the New System— 
Coldly reeled by the People. — Ni^okon msits Botdogne, Aix-ta-CAapelle, 
and the Frontiers ^ Germany,tDhere he is received tBith respect. — ThsCor- 
ottalion. — Pius Vfl, is summoned from Rome to perform the Ceremony at 
Paris. — Details. — RefiecHons. — Changes thai took place m Italy. — Napo- 
leon appointed Sooereign of Italy, and Crowned at ]!l£lan. — Genoa amiejxd 
to Franee. 

The time seemed now propitious for Buonaparte to make the last remaining 
movement in the great game, which he had hitherto played with equal skill, 
boldness, and success. The opposing fections of the state lay in a great meas- 
ure prostrate before him. The death of the Duke d'Enghien and of Fichegru 
had intimidated tlie Royalists, while the exile of Moreau had leli the Republi- 
cans without a leader. 

These events, while they greatiy injured Buonaparte's character as a man, 
extended, in a tike proportion, the idea of his power, and of his determination 
to employ it to the utmost extremity against whosoever might oppose him. This 
moment therefore, of general Bobmission and intimidation, was the fittest to 
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bo used for tniunmtiiig the inilitar; baton of the First Conati] into ft foeptre, 
rasembUng those ctf the ancient and estabUslied sovereJgntieB of Europe ; and 
it onlf ramamed, for one who could now diepoae of Fiance ae he listed, to die 
late the fbnu and fashion of the new emblem of his away. 

Th» tit)« oi King inoat obviouaiy prewDted iteelf ; but it tfaa connected with 
the claims of the Bourbons, which it was not Buonaparte's policy to recall to 
ranembr&nce. That of Emperor implied a yet higher power of sovereignty, 
and there eiieted no competitor who could challenge a claim to it. It was a 
novi^ty also, and flattered the French love of change ; and though, in feet, die 
establiatiment of on empire was inconsistent with t)ie varioiv oathi tahen 
against royalty, it waa not, in terms, so directly contradictory to them. At 
the re-««tftbtiahment of a kingdom, ao &r it was agreeable to those who might 
■eelt, not indeed how to keep \hm vows, but how to elude, in words at least, 
the charge of having broken them. To Napoleon's own ear, the word King 
might sound as if it restricted Ins power within the limits of ihe ancient king- 
ilom ; while that of Emperor might comprise dominions equal to the wide 
■weep of ancient Rome herself, and the bounds of the habitable earth alone 
could be conudered as eircumacribing their extent. 

The m^n body of ^e naticHi being pasBtve or intimidated, there was no oc- 
caaiob to stand upon much ceremony with the constituticmal bodies, the mem- 
bers of which were selected and paid by Buonaparte himself, held their posta 
•t luB plea«ire, had every epscies of advancement to hope if they promoted hia 
schemes, and every evil, of which the least would be deprivation of office, to 
•xpect, should they thwart htm. 

On the 30Ui of Apiil 1804, Guree, on orator of no great note, (and who 
was perhaps selected on that very account, that his proposal might be disa- 
vowed should it meet with unexpected opposition,) took Uie lead in tjtis meas- 
ure, which was to destroy the slight and nominal remains of a free constitti- 
tion which France retained under her present form of government. " It was 
time to bid adieu," he said, '•'■ to political allusions. The internal tranquillity 
of Prance had been regained, peace with foreign Mates hod been secured by 
victory. 'The finances of the country had been restored, its code of laws reno- 
vated uid re-established. It was time to ascertain the possessuM) (S these 
blessings to the nation in fliture, and the orator^aw no mode of doing this, 
•ave rendering die supreme power hereditary In the person and fiunily of Na- 
poleon, to whom France owed such a debt erf* gratitude. This, he stated, was 
the universal desire of the army and of the people. He invited the Tribunate, 
therefore, to give effect to the general wish, and hail Napoleon Buonaparte by 
the title of Emperor, as that which best corresponded with the dignity of the 
nation." 

The members of die Tribunate contended with each other who should most 
enhance the merits of Napoleon, and prove, in the most logical and rhetorical 
terms, the ^vantages of arbitrary pow^ over the various modifications of 
popular or limited governments. But one man, Camot, was bold enough to 
oppose 4he full tide of sophistry and adulation, "nils name is unhappily to be 
read among the colleagues of Robespierre in the Revolutionary Committee, as 
well as amongst those who voted for the death of the misiused and unotfending 
Louis XVI. ; yet his highly honourable conduct in die urgent crisis now under 
discussion, shows that the zeal for liberty whidi led him into sudi excesses, was 
genuine and sincere ; and that, n point of firmness and public spirit, Camot 
equalled the ancient patriots whom he aspired to imitate. His speech was 
as temperate and expresnve as it was eloquent. Buonaparte, he admitted, hod 
saved France, and saved it by the assumpl^cm of absolute power ; but this he 
Contended was only the temporary consequence of a violent crisis of die kind 
to which republics were subject, and the evils of wliich could only be stemmed 
by a remedy equidly vidoit. The present bead oS the govoniiMflt wu, be 
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allowed, a dictator ; but in the same sense in which FabitiSi CamilluB, and Cia- 
cinnaiuS) were so of yore, who retired to the coDditioa of private citizens wheo 
they had accomplished the purpose for which temporary supremacy had been 
intrusted to them. The like was to be expected from Buonaparte, who, oa 
entering on the goremment of the state, had invested it with Republican forma) 
which he bad taken a solemn oath to maintain, and which it was the object of 
Curee's motion to invite him to violate. He allowed that the various Repub- 
tican forms of France had been found deiicient in stabihty, which he contended 
was owing to the tempestuous period in which they bad been adopted, and the 
excited and irritable temper of men fired vnth political animosity, and inca- 
pable at the moment of steady or philosophical reflection ; hut he appealed to 
the United States of America, as an example of a democratical government, 
equally wise, vigorous, and permanent. He admitted the virtues and talenU 
of the present governor of France, but contended that these attributes could 
not be rendered hereditary along with the throne. He reminded the Tribunate 
that Domitian had been the son of the wise Vespasian, Caligula of Germanicus, 
and Commodus of Marcus Aurelius. Again he asked, whether it was not 
wronging Buonaparte's glory to substitute a new title to tiiat which he had 
rendered so illustrious, and to invite and tempt him to become the instnuoent 
of destroying the liberties of the very country to which he had rendered such 
inestimable services? He then announced the undeniable proposition, diat 
what services soever ao individual might render to the state of which he was a 
member, there were bounds to public gratitude prescribed by honour as well as 
reason. If a citizen had the means of operating the safety, or restraing the 
liberty of bis country, it could not be termed a becoming recompense to sur- 
render to him that very liberty, the re-establishment of which bad been his own 
work. Or what glory, he asked, could accrue to the selfish individual, who 
should claim the surrender of his country's independence in requital of his 
services, and deure to convert the state which his talents had preserved into his 
own private patrimony ? 

Camot concluded his manly and patriotic speech by declaring, that though 
he opposed on grounds of conscience the alteration of govermnent which had 
been proposed, he would, nevertheless, should it be adopted by the nation, give 
it his unlimited obedience. He kept hiB word accordingly, and retired to a 
private station, in poverty most honourable to a statesman who haS filled the 
hiechest offices of the state, and enjoyed the most unlimited power of amasslt^ 
wealth. 

When his oration was concluded, there was a contention for preced^tce 
among the time-serving speakers, who were each desirous to take the lead in 
refuting the reasoning of Camot. It would be tedious to trace them through 
their sophistry. The leading argument turned upon the talents of Buonaparte, 
his services rendered to France, and the necessity there was for acknowledging 
them by something like a proportionate act of national gratitude. Their elo- 
quence resembled nothing bo nearly as the pleading of a wily procuress, who 
endeavours to persuade some simple maiden, that tiie services rendered to her 
by a Uberal and gallant admirer, can only be rewarded by the sacrifice of her 
honour. The speaking (for it could neither be termed debate nor deUberation) 
was prolonged for three days, after which the motion of Curee Was adopted by 
the Tribunate, without one negative voice excepting that of the infiexible 
Camot. 

The Senate, to whom the Tribunate hastened to present tiieir project cX es- 
tablishing despotism under its own undisguised titie, hastened to form a senatui 
conaultum, which estabUshed the new constitution of France. The outline, — 
for what would it serve to trace the minute details of a design sketched in the 
sand, and obhterated by the tide of subsequent events, — was as follows : — 

Ist, Napoleon Buonaparte was decla]^ed hereditary Emperor of the French 
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nation. The eqipirewas nude hereditary, finit in the male tine of the Einpe> 
ror's direct descendants. Failing these,- Napdeon migbt adopt the mmib or 
grandsons of his brothen, to succeed faim in such order as he might point out. 
In d^ult of such adoptive heirs, Joseph and Louis Buonaparte were, in suc- 
cession, declared the lawful heirs of the empire. Lucien and Jerome Buona- 
parte were excluded Gram this rich inheritance, as tlio; had both disobliged 
Napoleon by marrying without his consent. . 

2d, The members of the Imperial family were declared Princes of the Blood, 
tnd by the decree of the Senate, the offices of Grand Elector, Arcbchancellor 
of the Empire, Arcbchancellor of State, High Constable, and Qreat Admiral 
of the Empire, were established as necessary appendages of the empire. These 
dignitaries, named of course by the &mperc»' himself, consisting of his rela- 
tives, connexions, and most ikithlid adherents, formed his Grand Council. The 
rank of M arechal of the Empire was conferred upon seventeen of the most 
distinguished g^ierals, comprehending Jourdan, Augereau, . and others, for- 
merly zealous Republicans. Duroc was named Grand Marecbal of the Palace; 
Caukincourt, Master of the Horse; Bertiiier, Grand Huntsman, and the 
Compte de Segur, a nobleman of the old court, Master of Ceremonies. 

Thus did republican forms, at length and finally, give way to those of a 
court; and that nation, which no moderate or rationsldegreeof freedom would 
satisiy, now cont«itedty, or at least passively, assumed the yoke of a military 
despot. France, in 1792, had been like the wild elephant in his lita of fury, 
when to oppose his course is death ; in 1804, she was lilce the same animal 
tamed. and trained, who kneels down and su&rs himself to be mounted by the 
' soldier, whose business is to drive him into the throng of the battle. 

Measures were taken, as on former occasions, to preserve appeanmces, by 
obtaining, in show at least, the opinion of the people, on this radical change 
of their system. Government, however, were already confident of their ap- 
probation, which, indeed, had never been refused to any of the' various consti- 
tutions, however inconsistent, that had succeeded each other with such rapidity. 
Secure on this point, Buonaparte's accession to the Empire was proclaimed 
with the greatest pomp, without waitiog to inquire whether the people approved 
of his promotion or otherwise. The proclamation was coldly received, even 
by the populace, and excited little enthusiasm. It seemed, acco^tling to some 
wiiters, as if the shades of D'Enghien and Pit^egru bad been present invisi- 
bly, and spread a damp over the ceremony. The Emperor was rec^ised by 
the Boldiery with more warmth. He visited the encampments at Boulogne, 
with the intention, apparently, of recmving such an acknowledgment from the 
VtQOfia as was paid by the ancient Franks to their monarchs, when they elevated 
them on their bucklers. Seated on an iron chair, said to have belonged to 
King Dagobert, he took his place between two immense camps, and having 
before him the Channel and Uie hostile coasts of England. The weather, we 
have been assured, had been tempestuous, but no sooner had the Emperor as- 
sumed his seat, to receive the homage of his shouting host, than the sky clear- 
ed, and the wind dropt, retaining just breath sufficient gently to wave the ban- 
ners. Even tiie elements seemed to acknowledge the Imperial dignity, all 
save the sea, which rolled as carelessly to the feet of Napoleon as it bad for- 
merly done towards those of Canute the Dane. 

The Emperor, accompanied with bis Empress, who bore her honours both 
gncefuUy and meekly, visited Aix-la-Chapelle, and the frontiers of Germany. 
They received the congratulations of all the powers of Europe, excepting 
England, Rnssia, and Sweden, upon their new exaltation; and the German 
princes, who had everything to hope and fear from so powerful a neighbour, 
hastened to pay their compliments to Napoleon in person, which more distant 
■overeigm offered by their ambassadors. 
But the nKHt splendid and public rect^tiou of his iM)w nmk wai yet to be . 

■ ■■ ' ■ ■' O" 
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ands, hy tl» fennsl act of conuMtion, wtucii, therefore, NKpotBon detennined 
abould take pUc« iritb cirennutanoea of Bolemiiity, which bad be^i beyond tho 
reach of any temporal prince, howevar powerAri, for many ages. HiB policy 
wu often mailed by a wi^ t» reTi«e, iantate, and connect hk own titles and 
Kiterosl wiAi some ancient observance of formsr days ; as if the noiolty of his 
chima could have been rend^vd more venerable by inTcsting them with anti- 
quated tbrnis, or as men of low birth, whan raiaed to wealth and rank, are 
BCHnetimes desirous to conceal the obscurity of their <»igui under the blaze of 
heraldic honours. Pope Leo, he remembered, had placed a goki^i crown on 
the head of Charlemagne, and proclaimed him Emperor of the Romans. PiiH 
VIL, he determined, should do the same for a successor to much more than 
the uctual power of Chartonu^e. But though Chariemagtie had repaired to 
Rome to rece'ive inaugiuration from the hands of the Pontiff of that' day. Na- 
poleon resotv«d that he who now owned the proud, and in Protestant eyM 
protane, title of Vicar of Christ, should travel to France to perform the coro- 
nation of the BuccessAil chief, by whom the See of Rome bad been more thari 
once humbled, pillaged, and impoverished, but by whom also her power had 
been re^rected and restored, not only in Italy, but in France itself. 

Humibating as the compliance with Buonaparte's request must have aeeraed 
to the more devoted Catholiea, Pius VII. had already sacnficad, to obtain the 
Concordat, so much of the power aitd privil^es of the Roman See, that be 
could bsrdly have been justified if he had ruu the risk of losing the advm 
tagei of a treaty ao dearly purcbaaed, by declining M incur some personal 
trouble, or, it might be termed, some direct Belf^basemaut. Tbe ¥ope, and 
the cardinals whom he consiAed, nnploivd the illununatioR of Heaven apOD 
their councils ; but it was the stem voice of necessity which assured them, 
diat, en^pt at ibti nek of dividing the Church by a schism, they could not 
refiise to comply with Buonaparte's requisition. The Pope left Rome on the 
6th November. He was everywhere received On the road with the highest 
respect, and moat profound veneration ; tile Alpine precipices themselves bad 
been secured by parapets wherever they oould expose the Tenorable Father 
of the Catholic Church to danger, or even apprehension. ' Upm the 86th 
November, he met Bwmaparte at Fontainbleau ; and the ccmducl of the' 
Emperor Napoleon was aa studiously respectfiit towards him, as tiiat of Char- 
Iranagne, whom be Was pleased to call hia predecessor, oould have been 
towards Leo; 

On the 2d December, tbe ceremony of the xwronation took place in the 
ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, with the addition of every ceresnony which 
oould be devised to add to its B«dMnnity. Yet we have been toM tbal tile mul-- 
titude did not participate in the cer^nonial with that eagerness which cbarac- 
terisos the inhabitants of all capttola, Init especially those of Paris, upon simi- 
lar occasions. They had, within a very few years, seen so many exlnbitions, 
procesaionB, and festivals, established on the most discordant principles, whicli, 
though announced as permanent and unchangeable, had successively given 
wav to newer doctrines, that they considered the splendid representation be- 
fcre them as an unsubstantial pageant, which would fcde away in' its tmn. 
Buonaparte himself seemed absent and gloomy, till recalled to a sense of bis 
grandeur by the voice of the numerous deputies and tunctionariee sent up from 
all the several departments of France, to witness the corwiatioo. These ftinc- 
tionaries had been selected with due attention to their political opinions^ and 
many of them h(Mmg offices under the government, or expectmg benefits from 
the Emperor, made up, by the zealcws vivacity of thdr acclajnations, for the 
coldness of the good citiEens of Paris. 

The Emperor took his coronation oath, as usual on such occasionB, with hia' 
hands upon- the Scripture, and in tiie form in which it was repeated t6 him hj 
tke Pofu. Btd in die act (^ conmatioB itself; there wu a maAed denatkn 
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fiom Ae uniT«mJ ciutoni, clnnctamtic of the man, tha i^s, ud the coo* 
juncture. In all other siaiUaT Bolemiiities, the ctown had been phced od ttas 
sorerei^'B bead by the [H-eaiiliiig spiritual peraon, aa representing the Dcaty, I7 
whom princes nde. But not eveu from the Head of the Catbulic Gtnuch 
would BwHiapHtte consent to receive as a boon the gold«i aymbol of an- 
ereignty, which he was aenuble he owed loiely to bis own tiDparalleled train 
of military and civil biicc«bm9. The crown having bees bleaaed by the Pope, 
Napoleon took it Smm the akar with his own haoda, and placed it <m hit brows. 
He then put the diadem on the bead of hie Empreea, aa if delumiaed to ahow 
that his autfaority was the child of his own actions. Te Asun was sung ; the 
beralda, (for they also had again cmne into Sisbion,) pnidairasd, '■'■ that the 
thrice glorious ajtd thrice auguM Napoletsi, Emperor of the French, was 
crowned and installed." Thus cmdi^eit this ranUrkable ceremony. Tboae 
who remember havi&g beheM it, must now doubt wbelher they were waking, 
or whether fancy bad &amed a viaioo so daizUng in its a]^>ear&nce, io ex- 
traordinary in its origin uid progreBs, and so ephemeral to ita endurance. 

The very day before tbe ceremony of coronaticMi, (that is, on the let of De- 
cember,) the Btaiate had waited upon tbe Emperor with the lendt of the votes 
collected in the depaitmenla, which, till that time, had been taken fx 
granted. Upward of three milbons five hundred dtousand utncna had 
given their votes on this occasion ; of whom only about three thousand five 
hundred had declared against tbe proposition. Tbe vice-president, Neufcha- 
t«BU, declared, " this report was the unbiassed expression of tbe people's 
choice. No govenuaent could plead a title more authenbc." 

This was tbe established kngnage of the day; bnt when the tnabw went 
fiirtfaer, and mentioned the measure now adopted as enabling Buonaparte to 
guide into port~the vessel of the RepMic, one would have thought thne waa 
more irony than compliment in tbe expreasitMi. 

Napoleon replied, by promises to emplt^ the power which tbe ananimona 
consent of the senate, the people, and the army, had conferred upon him, for 
die advantage of that nation which he himself, writing fitHn fieldsof battle, had 
first saluted with the title of the Great. He promised, too, in name of his 
Dynasty, that his children should long preserve the throne, and he at once tbe 
first soldien in the army 'of Prance, and the first magistrates among her citiz^is. 

As every word on such an occasion was scrupnlously ufted and examined, it 
seemed to some that this promise, which Napoletm volunteered in behalf of 
children who had as yet no existence, hitimated a meditated change of consort, 
. amce from his present Empress be had no Icmger any hope of issue. Others 
censured tbe prophetic* tone in which be announced what would be tiie &te 
and conduct of tmboro beings, and spoke of a reign, newly commenced, under 
the title of a Dynasty, which is usually appbed to a race of successive princes. 

We pause for a nunnent to consider the act (rf* pi^ular accession to the new 
gOTemm^it; because there,>if anywbnc, we are to look for something like a 
hgH ri^t, in virtue of which Napoleon might clann obedience. He himseU^ 
when pleading his own cause after his &11, repeatedly re«ta his hght to be con- 
sidered and treated as a legitimate monaroh, upon tbe &ct that he was called 
to the crown by the Toice of tbe people. 

We vfill not stop to inquire how tl^ roisters, in which the votes of the ci^ 
zens were enrolled, were managed by the functjoneries who had the charge 
. of (hem ;— it is only necessary to slate in passing, that these returning officers \ 
were in general accessible to the influence of government, and that there was I 
DO possibthty of instituting any scrutiny into tbe authenticity of the returns. 
Neither will we ropeat, that instead of waiting for the event of tbe popular 
vote, be lad accepted of tbe empire from the Senate, and had been proclaimed 
Emperor accwdingly. Waiving thoee circumstances entirely, let it be remem- 
bered, that France is usually reckoned to cmittin upwards ot tiiirty milKons of 
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inhalntaiita, and that three millione, five hundred thousand, on)ji gave their 
votes. This was not a third part, deducting women and children, of those wbo 
Iiad a title to espresa their opinion, where it waa to be held deciaire of th« 
groateat civile which the state cotiid undergo ; and it must be allowed that 
the authority of so limited a portion of the people ia £ir too email to bind the 
remaioder. We have heard it indeed argued, that the quMtion having been 
fonoally put to the nation at lai^, every one was under an obligation to make 
a apecific reply ; and they who did not vote, must be held to^ave acquiesced in 
the opinion expresaed by the majority of such as did. Thia argument, being 
directly contrary to the presumption of law in all similar coses, ia not more 
valid than the defence of the soldier, who, accused of having stolen a necklace 
from an image of the Vii^in, rcpUed to the chai^, that he had first asked the 
Madoima's permiasioa, and, receiviqg no answer, bad taken ailence for consent 

In another point of view, it must be remembered that this vote, by which 
Napoleon claimed the absolute and irredeentable cession of the liberties oi 
France in his favour, was not a jot more solemn than those by which the peo- 
ple had previously sanctioned the Constitution of the Year 1792, that of the 
Year VIII., and that of the Consular Government. Now, eidier the vote upon 
&11 those occasions was binding and permanent, or it was capable of being 
denied and recalled at the pleasure of the people. If the former was the case, 
then the people had no right, in 1 804, to resume the votes they had given, and 
the oaths they had sworn, to the first form of govenunent in 1792, The 
others which they sanctioned in its stead, were, in craisequence, mere usurpa- 
tions, and that now attempted the most fit^rant of all, since three ctHistitutions, 
each resting on the popular consent, were demoUshed, and three sets of oaths 
broken and discarded, to make room for the present model. Again, if the 
people, in swearing to one constitution, retained inalienably the right of sub- 
etituting another whenever they thought proper, the Imperial Constitution re- 
mained at their mercy as much as those that preceded it ; and then on what 
could Buonaparte rest the inviolability of his authority, guarded with such 
jealous precaution, and designed to descend to hia successors, without any 
iliture appeal to the people l The dynasty which he supposed himaelf to have 
planted, was in tiiat case not the oak-tree which he conceived it, but, held dur- 
,ing the good pleasure of a lickle people, rather resembled the thistle, whose 
unsubstantial crest rests upon the stalk only so long as the wind sliall not dis- 
turb it. 

But we leave these considerations ; nor do we stop to inquire how many, 
amid liie diree millions and upwards of voters, gave an unwilling signature, - 
which they would have reliised if they had dared, nor bow many more attached 
DO greater consequence to Hk act than to a piece of formal complaisance, which 
ei'ery government expected in its turn, and which bound the subject no longer 
than the ruler had means to enforce his obedience. Another and more for- 
midable objection remains behind, which pervaded the whole pretended sur- 
render by the French nation of their liberties, and rendered it void, nuO, and 
without force or effect wbatsoever. It was, from the commencement, what 
jurists call a pactum ht iUieito : — the people gave that which they had no right 
to surrender, and Buonaparte accepted that which he had no title to take at 
their hands. In most instances of despptic usurpation — we need only look at 
the case of Ciesar — the popular party have been made the meana of working 
out their own servitude ; the government being usurped by some demagogue 
who acted in their name, and had the art to make their own hands the fivmera 
of their own chains. But though such consent on the part of the people, 
elicited from an excess of partial confidence or of gratitude, may have rendered 
such encroachments on the freedom of the state more easy, it did not and conld 
not render it in' any case more legal. The rights of a free people are tiieirs to 
enjoy, but not theirs to alienate or surrender. The people are in this re^wct 
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Um minora, b> wbcnn bw aaaures their property, but invests them with jm> titio 
io give it aw&j or coiwame it ; the natioiui privileges are an estate enUiled 
from generation to generation, and they can neither be the subject of gift, ex- 
change, nor surrender, by those who enjoy the usufruct or temporary ptH«e«n(m 
of them. No man is lord even of his person, to the effect of surrendering Iub 
life or Umbs to the mercy of another ; the contract of the Merchant of Venice 
would now be held null from the beginning in any court of justice in Europe. 
But &r more should the report of 1804, upon Buonaparte's election, be es- 
teemed totally void, since it involved the cession on the part of the French peo- 
ple of that which ought to have been &r more dear to them, and held more 
inalienable, than the pound of flesh nearest the heart, or the very heart itself. 

A^ tile people of France bad no right to resign th^ own liberties, and that 
of their posterity, for ever, so Buonaparte could not legally avail himself of 
their prodigal and imprudent cession. If a blind man give a piece of gold by 
mistake instead of a piece of silver, he who receives it acquires no le^ title 
to the surplus value. If an ignorant man outer unwittingly into an illegal com- 
pact, his signature, though voluntary, is not blading upon hun. It is true, that 
Buonaparte had rendered the highest services to France, by his Italian cam- 
paigns in the first instance^ and afterwards by that wonderfd train of saoceea 
which followed his return from Egypt. Still, the services yielded by a subject 
to his native land, like the Aity paid by a child to a parent, cannot render him 
creditor of the country, beyoiid the amount which she has legal means of dis- 
charging. If France had received the highest benefits from Buonaparte, fiba 
had in return raised him as high as any subject could he advanced, and had, 
indeed, in her reckless prodigality of gratitude, given, or suffered him to 
asaume, the very despotic authority, which this compact of which we treat was 
to consolidate and sanction under its real name of Empire. Here, therefore, 
we close the argument ; concluding the pretended vote of the French peo^ 
to he totally null, both as regarding the subjects who yielded their privileges, 
and the emperor who accepted of their surreuder. The former could not 
give away rights which it was not lawhil to redgn, the latter could not accept 
an authority which it was uolawiid to exercise. 

An apology, or rather a paUiation, of Buonaparte's tisurpation, has beea 
aet up by himself and his more ardent admirers, and we are desirous of ^ving 
to it all the weight which it shall be found to deserve. They have said, and 
with great reaaon, that Buonaparte, viewed in his general conduct, was no 
aelfi^ usurper, and that the mode in which he acquired his power was gilded 
over by the use which he made of it. This is true ; for we will not under- 
rate the merits which Napoleon thus acquired, by observing that shrewd poli- 
ticians have been of opinion, that sovereigns who have only a questionable 
right to thar authority, are compelled, were it but for their own sakes, to gov- 
ern in such a manner as to make the country feel its advantage in submitting 
to their government. We grant willingly, that in much of his internal admin- 
istration Buonaparte showed that he de^red to have no advantage separate 
fiwm that of France ; that he conceived her interests to be connected with his 
own glory; that he expended his wealth in ornamenting the empire, and not 
npon objects more immediately personal to himself. We have no doubt that 
he had more pleasure in seeing treasures of art added to the Museum, than in 
hanging them on the walls of his own palace ; and that be spoke truly, when 
asserting that he grudged Josephine the expensive plants with which she 
decorated her residence at Malmaison, because her taste interfered with the 
nrosperity of the public botanical garden of Paris. We allow, therefore, that 
Buonaparte fully identified himseff with the country which he had rendered 
his patrimony; and that while it should be called by his name, he was desirous 
of investing it with as much ' external splendour, and as much internal pros- 
perity, as his gigantic schemes were able to compass. No doubt it may be 

■■■■■' O" 
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■aid, so completelj was the countiy identified with its ruler, that ai France had 
nothing but what belonged to its Empen)r, he was in fact improving his own 
estate when he advanced her public worlds, and could no more be said to lose 
a^ht of his own interest, than a private gentleman does, who neglects his gar- 
den to ornament his park. But it is not fair to press the motives of human 
nature to their last retreat, in which something like a taint of sdf-ioterest may 
80 often be discovered. It is enough to reply, that the selfishness which em- 
braces the interests of a whole kingdom, is of a kind so liberal, so extended, 
and so refined, as to be closely alhed to patriotism ; and that the good inten- 
tions of Buonaparte towards that France, over which he ruled with despotic 
sway, can be no more doubted, than the affections of an arbitrary father, whose 
object it is to make his son prosperous and happy, to which he annexes as the 
only condition, that he shall be implicitly obedient to every tittle of his will. 
The mistbrtune is, however, that arbitrary power is in itaelf a &culty, which, 
whether exercised over a kingdom, or in the bosom of a family, is apt to bo 
used with caprice rather than judgment, and becomes a snare to those who 
possess it, as well as a burthen to those over whom it extends. A Either, 
for eiiample, seeks the happiness of his son, while he endeavours to assure his 
fortunes, by compelling him to Miter into a mercenary and reluctant mar- 
riage; and Buonaparte conceived himself to be benefiting as well as ag- 
gnutdinng France, when, prefening the splendour of conqueet to the bless- 
ings of peace, he led the flower of her young men (o perish in foreign fields, 
■and finally was the means of her being delivered up, drwned of her popula- 
tion, to the mercy of the foreign invaders, who»e resentment his ambitioo had 
provoked. 

Such are the considerations which naturally arise out of Napoleon's final 
*bA avowed assmnption of the absolute power, which he had in reality pos> 
•eased and exercised ever since he had be»i created First Consul for life. It 
wa* soon after made manifest, that France, enlarged and increased in strength 
«s she had been under his auspices, was yet too narrow a sphere for his domi- 
nation. Italy afforded the first illustration of his grasping ambition. 

The northern states of Italy had tbllowed the example of France through 
all her change of models. They had become repubhcan in a Directorial form, 
when Napdieon's sword conquered them from the Austnans ; had changed to 
an establuhment similar to the Consular, when *at was instituted in Paris by 
the IBth Fructidorj and were now destined to receive, as a King, him who 
had lately accepted and exercised with regpj authority the office of their 
president. 

The authorities of the Italian (late Cisalpine) Republic, had a prescient 
guess of what was expected o( them . A deputation appeared at Paris, to de- ■ 
ckre the absolute necessity which they felt, that their government should assume 
>. monarchical and hereditary form. On the 17th March, they obtained an 
audience of the Emperor, to whom they intimated the unanimous desire of 
tiieir countrymen, that Napoleon, founder of the Italian Republic, should be 
, monarchof the Italian Kingdom. He was to have power to name his successor, 
auch being always a native of France or Italy. With an affectation of jealous 
independence, however, the authors of this " humble petition and advice" 
stipulated, dmt the crowns of France and Italy should never, save in the present 
instance, be placed on the head of the same monarch. Napoleon might, during 
bis life, devolve the sovereignty of Italy on one of his descendants, either natu- 
ral oi adopted ; but it was anxiously stipulated, that such delegation should not 
be made during the period while France continued to occupy the Neapolitan 
territories, the Russians Corfu, and the British- Malta. 

Buonaparte granted the petition of the Italia^n States, and listened with in^ 
dolgence to their jealous scruples. He agreed with them, that the separatios 
of tin crowns of France and Italy, which might be uadiil to tlidr 6 
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would be in the highest degree dangerous to themselves; and therefore he con- 
sented to bear the adtUtionnl burthen which their love and confidence iinposed, 
at least until the interest of his Italian subjects should permit him to place tho 
crowB on a younger head, who, animated by hia apint, should, he engaged, 
** be ever ready to sacrifice his life lor the people over whom he should be 
called to reign, by Providence, by llie constitution of the country, and by the 
will of Napoleon." In announcing this new acquisition to the French Senate, 
Buonaparte made use of an expression so singularly audacious, that to utte^ it 
required almost as much courage as to scheme one of his most daring cam- 
paigns. " The power and majesty of the French empire,"' he said, " are sur- 
passed by the moderation which presides over her political transactions." 

Upon the Illh April, Napoleon, with hie Empress, set off to go through the 
form of coronation, as King of Italy. The ceremony almost exactly resem- 
bled that by which he had been inaugurated Emperor. The ministry of the 
Pope, however, was not employed on this second occasion, although, as Piua 
VII. was then on his return to Rome, he could scarcely have declined oflici- 
>ting, if he had been requested by Ituonaparte to take Milan in his route for 
that purpose. Perhaps it was thought too harsh to exact from the Pontiff the 
eonsesralion of a King of Italy, whose very title implied a possibility that his 
dominion might be one day extended, so as to include the patrimony of Saint 
Peter. Perhaps, and we rather believe it was the case, some cause of diaaatis- 
&ction had already occurred betwixt Napoleon and Pius VII. However this 
may be, the ministry of the Archbishop of Milan was held sufficient for the 
occasion, and it was he who blessed the celebrated iron crown, aaid to have 
girded the browa of the ancient Kings of the Lombards. Buonaparte, as in 
the ceremony at Paris, placed the ancient emblem on hia head with his own 
hands, assuming and repeating aloud the haughty motto attached to it by its 
ancient owners, Dieu meVa donne; Gore qui la louche.* 

The new kingdom was, in aU respects, modelled on the same plan with the 
French empire. An order, called " of the Iron Crown," was established on 
file footing of that of the Legion of Honour. A large French force was taken 
into Italian pay, and Eugene Beauhamois, the son of Josephine by her former 
marriage, who enjoyed and merited the confidence of his father-in-law, was 
created viceroy, and appointed to represent, in that character, the dignity of 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon did not leave Italy without farther extension of hia empire. Genoa^ 
once the proud and the powerful, resigned her independence, and her Doge 
presented to the Emperor a request that the Ligurian Republic, laying down 
her separate rights, should be considered in future as a. part of the French na- 
tion. It was but lately that Buonaparte had declared to the listening Senate, 
that the boundaries of France were permanently fixed, and should not be ex- 
tended for the comprehension of future conqueata. It is farther true, that, by a 
Bolenin alliance with France, Genoa had placed her arsenals and harbours at 
the disposal of the French government ; engaged to supply her powerful ally 
with six thousand sailors, and ten sail of the line, to be equipped at her own 
expense ; and that her independence, or such a nominal share of that inestima- 
ble privilege as was consistent with her conneidon With tins formidable power, 
had been guaranteed by France. But neither the charge of inconsistency with 
his own public declarations, nor consideration of the solemn treaty acknow- 
ledging the Ligurian Republic, prevented Napoleon from availing himself of 
the pretext afforded by the petition of the Doge. It was convenient to indulge 
the city and government of Genoa in their wish to become an integral part of 
the Great Nation. Buonaparte was well aware, that, by recognising (hem as a 
department of France, he was augmenting the jealousy of Russia and Austria, 

* God Iwi giTtn It Die j Let him bcWars who irould loach it. 
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who bad alreadj amumed a threatcDing front towards him ; but, aa be raated 
the splendid dty of the Dories, and saw its streets of marble palaces, asceixSiig 
from and surroimding ita noble harbours, he was beard to exctaim, that sacb & 
posBession was well worth the risks of war. The success of one migh^ plan 
only induced him to form another ; and whilo he was conscious that be was tba 
general object of jealousy and suspicion to Europe, Napoleon could not refrain 
from encroachinentfl, which necessarily increased and perpetuated such hostile 
■eDtimepts towards him. 



CHAPTER VUI. 

NapokonaddrtaaM a Second Letter to the King 1^ England peraaolfy — 7%« 
joUy and incoitBeaience of tkU Innovation discutted — Antaered by tie 
British Secretary of State to Taikyrand. — AJUance formed hetidxt Rttttia 
and England. — Pnutia keep* aloof and the Emperor Alexander vints 
BerUn. — Austria preparttfor War^ and marchet an Army into Bavaria — 
Her impo^cp tn prematurely commencing HoatiUtie*, and in her Condftd to 
Bavaria. — Unaoldierlike Conduct if the Austrian General, Slack. — JBuon»- 
parte it Jtnned by, the Electors of Bavaria and Wirtanburg, and the Duke 
of Baden, — Ski^ui Maiueueres of the French Generals, and sueeetttve Untea 
ff the Auttrians. — Napoleon vieiaiet the NeulnUity ^ Prussia., by marching 
through Anspach and Bareuth. — Further Losses if the Austrian Leaders, 
and amseqvent Diattnian among them, — Mack is cooped up in Ulm — Issues 
a formidable Declaration on the 1 6(A October — and surrenders on thefoUov)' 
ingday. — Fatal Resuits of this Man^s Peltroonery., want of Skill, and prtA- 
aWe Dreachery. 

BtOKAPASTE, Consul, had affected to pvp a direct lestiniony of his denre 
to make peace, by opening a conununitution immediately and personaUy with 
the King of Great Britain. Buonaparte, Emperor, had, according to his owD 
interpretation of his proceedings, expiated by his elevation all the crimes of 
the Revolution, and wiped out for ever tlie memory of those illusory visions of 
liberty, and equality, which had alarmedsucb governments as continued to rest 
their authority on the ancient basis of legitimacy. He had, in short, according 
to his own belief, preserved in his system all that the Republic had produced 
of good, and done away all the memory of tliat which was evil. 

With such pretensions, to say nothing of his absolute power, be hastened tO 
claim admission among the acknowledged Princes of Europe ; and a second 
time (27th January 1805), by a letter addressed to King George III,, perscm- 
ally, under the title of " Sir my Brother," endeavoured to prove, by a string 
of truisms, — on the preference of a state of peace to war, and on the recipro- 
cal grandeur of France and England, both advanced to the highest pitch of 
prosperity, — that the hostilities between Ibe nations ought to be ended. 

We have already stated the inconveniences which must necessarily attach to 
ft departure from the usual course of treating between states, and to the trans- 
ference of the discussions usually intrusted to inferior and responsible agents, 
to those who are themselves at the head of the nation. But if Napoleon had 
been serious in desiring peace, and saw any reason for directly communicating 
with the English King rather than with the English government, he ought to 
have made bis proposal something more specific than a string of general propo> 
sitions, which, affirmed on the one side, and undisputed on the other, left the 
question between the belligerent powers as undecided as formerly. "Hie ques- 
tion was, not whether peace was desirable, but on what terms it was offered, 
or could be obtained. If Buonaparte, while stating, a« be m^ht have been 
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expected to do, th>t the jetiousieB entertained by Enghnd of hb power wen 
unjost, had agreed, thai for the truiquillit; of Europe, the weal c^ both nt- 
tiooa, and the respect in which he held (be chancter oT tha monarch whom be 
addremed, Sfolta ibould remain with Britain in perpetuitj, or for ft stip^ted 
period, it would have ^vea a aerioua turn to his overture, which wa* U. preaeat 
as TBgue in its tendency, u it waa unusual in the form. 

The answer to hia letter, addrewed bf the British Secretary of State to Tal- 
leyrand, declared, that Britain could not make a precise reply to the proposal 
of peace intbnatMl in Napoleon's letter, until she had communicated with her 
allies on the C<»itinent, and in particular with the Emperor of Russia. 

These expressiona indicated, what was already well known to Buonaparte, 
the darkening of another continental storm, about to be directed against his 
power. On this occasion, Russia was the soul of the confederacy. Since the 
death of the unfortunate Paul had placed that mighty country under the gor- 
emment of a wise and prudent Prince, whose education had been sedulously 
cultivated, and who had profited in an eminent degree by that advantage, ber 
counsels had been dignifiisd, wise, and moderate. She had ofiered ber media- 
lion betwixt the belligerent powers, which, accepted willingly by Great Britain, 
had been aomeiriiat haughtily declined by France, whose ruler was displeased, 
doubtless, to find that power in the hands of a sharp-sighted and sagacious 
sovereign, which, when lodged in those of Paul, he might reckon upon as at 
his own disposal, dirough his influence over that weak and partial monarch. 

From this time there was coldness betwixt the French and Russian govem- 
Bienta. The Oiurder of the Duke d'Engbien increased the misunderstanding. 
The Emperor of Russia was too high-spirited to view this scene of perfidy am) 
violence in silence ; and as he not only remonstrated with Buonaparte himself, 
but appealed to the German Diet on the violation of the territortes of the em- 
pure. Napoleon, untised to have his actions censured imd nnidemned by oUiera, 
bow powerliil soever, seems to have regarded the Emperor Alexander with 
personal dielike. Russia and Sweden, and their monarchs, became the sub- 
jects of satire and ridicule in the Moniteur; and, as every one knew, such 
arrows were never discharged without Buonaparte's special authority. The 
latter prince withdrew his ambassador from Paris, and in a pobfic note, debv- 
ered to the French envoy at Stockholm, expressed his surprise at the " inde- 
cent and ridiculous- insolencies which Monsieur NapaieoH BwmaparU had 
permitted to be inserted in the Moniteur." Gustavus was, it is true, of an 
■tr^ular and violent temper, apt to undertake plans, to the achievement of 
which the strength of hb kingdom was inadequate ; yet he would scarcely have 
expressed himself with go Uttie veneration for the most fbrmidable authority in , 
Europe, had he not been confident in the support of the Ciar. In bet, on 
the 10th of January 180S, the King of Sweden had signed a treaty of close 
alliance with Russia; and, as a necessary consequence, on the 31sl of Octo- 
ber following, he published a declaration of war against France, in terms per- 
sonally insulting to Napoleon. 

Rusna and England, in the meantime, had engaged In an alliance, the gen- 
eral purpose (rf' which was to form a league upon Uie continent, to compeTtlM 
French government to consent to the re-establishment of the balance of Eu- 
rope. The objects proposed were briefly the independence of Holland and 
Switzeriand ; tbe evacuation of Hanover and the north of Germany by ths 
. French troops ; the restoration of Piedmont to the King of Sardinia ; and the 
complete evacuation of Italy by the French. These were gigantic schemes, 
for which suitable effiirts were to be made. Five hundred thousand men were 
to be employed ; and Britain, besides affording the assistance of her forces by 
Ka and land, was to pay lai^e subsidies for supporti'iir the armies of the coa- 
hion. . 
Great Britain and Russia were the uumating sources of Ihia new coalition 
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■gainst Franc« ; but it waa impossible, considering tfaa inB«dar situation fif tbe 
fintof those powers, and tbe great distance of Ibe second from the scene i^ 
action, that they alone, without tbe concurrence of the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia, should be able to assail Fiance with any prospect of 
mulling a successM impression. Every eflbrt, therefore, was used to awaken 
tiiose states to a sense of the daily repeated encroachments of Buonaparte, and- 
ef tlie extreme danger to which they were reapectivety exposed by the rapidly 
Bicreaaing extent of his empire. 

But since the imsucceastut caHipaignof theyear 1792, Prussia had observed 
a cautious and wary neutrahty. She had seen, not perhaps without secret 
I^asure, the humiliation of Austria, her natural rival in Germany, and she 
bad taken many opportuniUes to make acquisition of p«tty objects of adran- 
laga, in consequence of tbe various changes upon the continent; so that she 
seenf«d to fiod her own interest in th& successes of France. It is imagined, 
also, ih^t Buonaparte had found some of her leading statesmen not altogether 
inaccesAble to influence of a different kind, by the Uberal exercise of which 
be was eolbled to maintain a strong interest in the Prussian councils. But tbe 
principles o?'>these ministers were far from being shared by the nation at large. 
The encroach&i^ts on the German Empire intimately concerned the safety (t{ 
Prussia, and the nation saw, in the decay of the Austrian influence, tie creation 
and increase of a strong German party in favour of France, to whom Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, and almbst all the petty princes upon the Rhine and its vicinity, 
began now to look up wiUi the devotion and reverence which had hitherto been 
. paid to the great slates of Ausdia and Prussia. The subjects of the Great 
Frederick also remembered his numerous victories, and, proud of the army 
which he had created and bequeathed to his successor, felt neither apprehen- 
rion nor unwillingnesa at the thought of measuring forces witii the IMctator of 
Europe. The councils, therefore, of Prussia were divided ; and though those 
which were &vourable to France prevailed so &r as to prevent her untne<£- 
ately becoming a memt>er of the coalition, yet, by increasing her army to the 
war establishment, and marchii^ forces towards the country which appeared 
about to become the scene of hostilities, Prussia gave plain intimation that the 
continuance of her neutrality depended upon the events of war. 

To animate her councils, if possible, with a more decided spirit, Alexander 
visited the court of Berlin in person. He was received with the utmost dis-. 
tinction, and both the King of Prussia, and his beautiful and interesting queen, 
gave manifest tokens of the share they took personally in tbe success of tha 
alliance. An oath was taken by the two sovereigns at the tomb of the Great. 
Frederick, by which they are said to have devoted theHiselves to the liberation 
of Germany, — a vow which, though at a distant period, they amply redeemed. 
Still, whatever might be the personal opinions of tbe King of Prussia, the 
counsels of Hangwitz continued to influence his cabinet ; and the Emperor 
withdrew from Beriin, to place himself at the head of his troops, while the 
Prussian monarch, assembling an army of observation, assumed the menacing - 
lar of a neutral who feels himself able to turn the scale in favour of either of 
the belligerent powers at his pleasure. This was not the moment for Buona-' 
parte to take offence at these demonstrations, as tlie doing so might convert a 
doubtful friend into an avowed and' determined enemy. Kit the dubious pohcy 
of Prussia was not forgotten, — it was carefully trefisured in Napoleon's mem- 
ory, as that for which she was to be called to account at a fiiture period. In 
the meantime he had the full advantage of her hesitating councils and doubtiiil 
neutrality. 

Austria was more accessible to the application of the allies. Notwithstand- 
ing the disasters of the last two wars, the loss of a large portion of Italy, the 
disasters of Bcllcgsrde, Alvinzi, and Wurmser, and the disastrous defeats of 
Marengo and UoheoliDden, tbe extent and military character of her pOpula< 
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tkm, tuaimg whom a short mteml of pe*ce wu (uflident to reenitt the lonM 
of the most Moody war, — aboie aU, tiw haughty detenniiwtioa of a ctdtinet 
remarkable f<w the tenacity with which they retain and act upon the pnnciplet 
wtoch th^ have once adopted, indaced her govemtnent to accede to the alU- • 
arice betwixt Rvssia and Great Britain. She had not forgotten the succbsbm 
which her generaJs and anniea had obbuoed when lighting by the aide of Bu- 
warrow, and might hope to see flnce more renewed the victories of Trebia 
and of Nori. She therefore increased her force in every quarter; and whila 
Oie Archduke Charles to<A the cotnmand of eighty thousand men in Italy, on 
which country Austria always kept a wishfiil eye, eighty thouiand more, de^ 
tilled to act upon the Lech, and it was hoped upon the Rhine, were ptac«d 
under the charge of General Mack, whose &ctitiou9 and ill-merited reputatkNi 
had, unforltmitely &r Austria, remained unabated, notwithstanding his miser- 
able Neapolitan campaign in 1799, The Archduke Ferdinand, a prisce of 
great courage and hopes, was the nominal commander of the laat-mentianed 
wmy, while die real authority waa lodged in this old and empty professor of 
tactics. To conclude this detail of preparation, the Archdtike John was ap- 
pointed (o comniand in the Tyrol. 

It . remained Mily to try tiie c?ent of negotiation, ere hnaUy proceeding to 
military extrenutiea. It was not difficult to state the causes of die war, which 
was now about to break out anew. By the peace of Luneville, bially con- 
cduded between Austria and France, the independence of the Italian, 3el- 
vetian, and BataTian republics had been stipulated ; but instead c^ such teraiB 
being complied with, Naptdeon, r^idering himself Groqd Mediator of Swit- 
zerland and King of Italy, bad at the same time filled Iblland with boops, and 
occupied the whole three counFriee in such a manner, «b made them virtuaJly, 
and almost avowedly, the absolute dependencies of FrancOt 

Complaints on these beads, warmly ui^ed by Austria, were sharply enswMed 
by France, who in her turn accused Austria of want of confidence, and c^ 
assuming arms in the midst of peace. The Emperor of Russia interfered, 
and sent a special ambaswdor (o Paris, with tbe purpose of cMaing, if poeei- 
ble, to an amicable accommodation, which might even yet preserve the tran- 
quillity of Europe. But ere Novosiltzoffhad reached bis place of destination, 
die union of Genoa with the French empire was announced ; an encroach- 
ment, which, joined to Napoleon's influence in Switzerland, rendered the whale 
north-western frontier of Italy completely open for the march Of French ar- 
mies, and precluded the possible hope of that fine country assuming any char- 
acter of independence, even if, at a future time, its crown should be vested in 
a person different from the ruler of France. 

Upon hearing of this new usurpation, made at the very time when Napo- 
leon's steps towards the a^randisement of his power were under chaUen|re, 
RuKia countermanded her ambassador ; and Austria, after the exchange of 
Bome more angry notes, began her daring enterprise by marching a large army 
upon Bavaria.. It nrould have been better, probably, had the Emperor Fnn- 
cia suspended this decisive measure, and continued to protract, if possible, the 
negotiation, until the Russian auidliary armies, two in number, of fifty thou- 
sand men each, could have advanced to the assistance of their allies ; or until 
a sense of tbe approaching crius had removed the indecision in the Prusnan 
councils, and induced the King to join the coalition. Eidior of these events, 
and more especially both, might have given a very different turn to tiiis dis- 
astrous carnpugn. 

But Austria was not alone to be blamed for precipitating the war — she ex- 
posed herself to cenanre by the mode in which she conducted it. Occnpying 
Bavaria with numerous forces, the Elector was required to join the confederacy. 
Maximilian of Bavaria was not disincbned to unite his forees with those which 
proposed for Aeir object ^ deface of Germany; but he pleaded that his son. 
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now Uveffinp In Fnnce, would be made respmuible, Bhould be y«B the coa- 
KdoD. " On mj knees," he said, in « letter to the Emperor Francis, ;' I im- 
l^ore you for panniMion to remain neutral." Hia reasonaUe request was 
rejected, and the Elector waa required to join the CMifederac; with a vicdeoce 
of uigencj, both unjust and impohtic. He was &r1faer given to understand, 
Oat his iiitapi would not be permitted to remain as a separate army, but must 
be incorporated with those of Auitria. Theae were terma w barah, aa to ren- 
der even the precarious alliance of France preferable to submisaion. Bfaii* 
mihan, retreating from his capital of Munich to Wurtzburg, and withdrawing 
hia anny into Franconia, again endeannired to negotiate for neutrality. It waa 
again imperioudy reused ; and while the Auathan goremment insisted that the 
Eiector should join them with his whole forces, the Austrian troops were per- 
mitted to conduct tbemselvea as in an enemy's country; requisititms were raued^ 
and other measure* reanrted to, tendii^ to ahow.that the invaders remembered 
the ancient gradge which bod so long subMsted between Bavaria and Austria. 
It was natural that the Bavarian prince, incensed at this treatment, should r^ard 
the allies as enemies, and wait the arrival of the French as liberators. 

The military manoeuvres of the Austrian anny were not more aUe, than hw 
eondoct lowards the neutral state of Bavaria waa politic or just There are 
two errors, equally &tal, into which a general of middfing or inferior tal^t ia 
tft to &U, wEmt about to encounter with an adversary of geniua. If he mixea 
presf^ptitHiwith kus weakness of parts, he wiU endeavour to cdcnlate the prob- 
able motions <rf hit antagonist ; and having, as be auppoaes, ascertained what 
tbey are likely to be, will att«npt to anticipate and interrupt them, and thereby 
e]q>ose himsdf to some signal disaster, by mistaking the princigde on which ha 
enemy dengns to act. Or, if intimidated by the reputation of the commandw 
opposed to him, such a general is apt to remain passive and irresolute, until the 
motions of the enemy make his purpose erident, at a time whrai it is probably 
bnpossible to prevent his attaining it. It was left for General Mack, within 
the space ofa very brief campaign, to unite both charactera; and &11 first into 
trron of raahnoH and presumption, aflerwards into those of indecision and 
eowanbce. 

It required Uttle experience to know, thi^ aAer two singularly unfbrtiinat« 
wars, every precaution should have been taken to bring the Austrian troops 
in^ contact with their enemy, under such advantages of powtion and numbers 
as mi^t counterbalance the feelings of discouragement with which the bravest 
•oldiera must be affected, in cwnequence of a course of defeat and disaster so 
uniform, that there seemed to be a &te in it. In this point of view, the Aus< 
trian armies ought to have halted on their own territories, where the rivw Inn 
forms a strrnig and excellent line of defence, extending betwixt the "Tyni and 
the Danube, into which the Inn empties itself at Passau. Suppoeing Hack's 
hige force concentrated, vrith this formidable barrier in &ont, it seems as if 
the Austrians might have easily maintained a defensive position until the armies 
of Russia appeared to support them. 

If, determined upon the imperious and unjust aggression on Bavaria, Mack 
found it necessary to advance more to the westward than the line of the Inn^ 
in order to secure the country of the Elector, the Lech, in its turn, offered 
bim a position in which he might have awaited the Ruasiana, though their jnne< 
tioD must necessarily have been protracted, ia pnqtortion to the extent of hia 
advance. But it was the choice o{ this unlucky tactician to leave Bavaria also 
behind him, and, approaching the fiwntiers of France, to take poesesaim of 
Ulm, Memmingen, and the line of the liter and Danube, where be fortified hkn- 
salfwithgreat care, as if to watch the defiles of the Black Forest Itcanostf 
be thought by those who judge most favourably of Mack's intentions, that, as 
the passes of that celebrated forest had been frequently the route by which tl>» 
' French invaded Germany, he had concluded it must therefore be by that road. 
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■ad no t^ber, that tb^ approach on the preseot occorion was to be expeetML 
Knowing with whom be ha^ to contend, the Austrian general ought to have nu- 
pected the direct contrary; for fiucmaparte's- manceuvrefl were not more dja- 
tuiguiBbed by talent, than by novelty and originality of design. 

It is not to be supposed that this great confederacy took at unawares one who 
liad so many reasons for being alert. The AustriaD forces, though they bad 
commenced the campaign so hastily, were not more early rea^y ^^ tbe fieldi 
than were the immense anniea of the French empire. The camps at Boulogne,' 
so long assembled on the shores of the Channd, were now to be relieved hoxn 
their inactivity ; and, serious as the danger was in which their assistance was 
required, Buonapdrte was perhaps not dbpleased at Jinding a fiur pretext to 
withdraw from the invasion to which he had hastily pledged himaelf. This 
fiH-midable assemblage of troops, laying aside the appellatiiMi of the Army of 
England, was hereafter distinguished by that of the Grand Army. At the sam« 
time, the armies maintained in Holland, and in the North of Germany, vvn 
put into motion. 

In this remarkable campaign Buonaparte commenced, (or the first time, tbs 
qislem of issuing.crflicial bulletins, for the purpose of announcing to the French 
nation bis accounts of succeea, and impressng upon the public mind what truths 
lie desired them to know, and, at the same time, what falsehoods he was de- 
sirous they should believe. In every country, bu<^ official accounts will natu- 
rally have a partial character, as every government must denre to. represent 
Uta result of its measures in as &vourable a light as possible. Where there is 
a free press, however, the deception cannot be carried to extremity ; impbs- 
. ture cannot be attempted, on a grand scale at least, where it can be contrasted 
with other sources of infbrmatton, or refuted by arguments derived from evi- 
dence. But Buonaparte had the unlimited and eidnsive privilege of saying 
what he pleased, without c<nitradiction or commentary, and'he was Uberal in 
uring a licence which could not be checked. Yet his bulletins are vaiuabUi 
historical documents, as w^ as the papers in tiie Monitenr, which he himself 
frequently composed or superintended. Much correct information there cer- 
tainty is; and that which is less accurate is interesting, since it shows, if not 
actual truths, at least what Napoleon demred should be received as such, and 
so throws considerate light both on his schemes and on his character. 

Buonaparte communicated to the Senate the abroach of wsr, by a report, 
dated 22d September, in which, acquainting them with lhe*cause of quarrd 
betwixt himself and the slli^ powers, he asked, and of course obtained, two 
decrees ; cHie for ordering eighty thousand conscnpts to the field, another for 
the organization of the National Guard. He then put himself at the head of 
his forces, and proceeded to achieve the destruction of Mack's army, not as 
at Marengo by one great general battle, but by a series of grand manceuvres, 
and a train of partial actions necessary to execute them, which rendered re- 
nstance and retreat alike impossible. These manoiuvres we can only indicate, 
nor can they perhaps be well underatood without the assistance of the map. 

While Mack expected the approach of the French upon his front, Buona- 
parte bad formed the daring resolution to turn the flank of the Atistrian gen* 
eral, cut him off from his country and his resources, and reduce him to the 
neeeesity, either of surrender, or of giving battle without a hope of sticceas. 
To execirte this great conception, the French army was parted ttilo rax grand 
divisions. That of Bemadotte, evacuatirig Hanover which it had hitherto oc- 
culted, and traversing Hesse, seemed as if about to unite itself to die main 
army, whidi had now reached the Rhine on all points. Bnt its real destina- 
tifwi was sodn determined, when, turning towards the left, Bemadotte ascend- 
ed the riVOT Maine, and at Wurtubui? formed a junction with the Elector of 
Bavaria, who, with the troops which had followed him into Franconia, imme- 
lately declared for the French cause. 
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The Elector of Wirtambei^ aod the Duke of Bedeo fbUowed tbe game line 
of politics] and thus Austria had arrafedE^ainat her those very German princes, 
whom a modemte conduct towards Bavaria might perhaps have rendered neu- 
tral ; France, at the out«et of the conteat, scarce having the power to compel 
them to join her standard. The other five columns of French troops, under 
Nej', Soult, Davoust, Vandarame, and Marmont, crossed the Rhine at differ- 
ent pointa, and entered Germany to the northward of Mack's position ; while 
Mural, who made bis pass^e at Kebl, approaching the Black Forest, ma- 
noeuvred in such a manner as to coniirm Mack in hii belief that iJie main attack 
was to come from that quarter. Bui the directioD of all the other diviaioiM 
intimated that it was the object of the French Emperor to move round the right 
wing of the Austrians, by keepu^ on the north or left side (rf* the Danube, and 
then, by croasing that river, to put themselves in the rear of Hack's army, and 
interpose betwixt him and Vienna. For this purpose, Soult, who had crossed 
at Spires, directed his march upon Augsburg ; while, to interrupt the comrau- 
nication betwixt that city and Ulm, the Austrian bend -quarters, Murat and 
Lannes had advanced to Wertingen, where a smart action took place. The 
Austrians lost all their cannon, and it was said four thousand men — an ominoua 
commencement of the campaign. The action would have been termed a battle, 
had the anniea been on a smaller scale; but where such great numbers wars 
engaged on either side, it did not rank much above a skirmish. 

With the same purpose of disquieting Mack in his bead-quarters, and pre- 
venting him fivm attending to what pa^ed on his left wing and rear, N^, who 
advanced from Stutgard, attacked the bridges over the Danube at Guntzburg, 
which were gallantly but fruitlesdy defended l^ the Archduke Ferdinand, who 
had advanced fi«m Ulm to that place. The Archduke lost many guns, and 
nearly three thousand men. 

lu the meantime, an operation took place, which marked in tbe moM strik- 
ing inanner Che inflexible and decisive character of Napoleon's counsels, com- 
pared with those of the ancient courts of Europe. To accmnplish the French - 
plan, of interposing betwixt Mack and the supplies and reinforcem^its, both 
Austrian and Russian, which were in motitHi towards him, it waa necessary 
that all the French divisions should be directed upon Nordlingen, and particu- 
larly that the division under Bemadotte, which now included the Bavarian 
troops, should accomplish a simultaneous movement in that direction. But 
there was no time for the last-mentioned general to get into tbe dewred posi- 
tion, unless by violating the neutrahty of Prussia, and taking the streightroad 
to the scene of operations, by marching through the territories of Anapach 
and Bareuth, belonging to that power. A less daring genend, a more timid 
politician than Napoleon, would have hesitated to commit such an aggression 
at such a moment. Prussia, undecided in her counsels, was yet known to ba 
in point of national spirit hostitely disposed towards France ; and a marked 
outrage of this nature was likely to raise the indignation of the people ni 
general to a point which Haugwitz and his party might be unable to stem. 
The Jimction of Prussia with liie allies at a moment so critical, might be de- 
cisive of the fate of the campaign, and well if the loss ended there. 

Tet with these consequences before his eyes. Napoleon knew, on the other 
hand, that it was not want of pretexts to go to war which prevented Prussia 
from drawing the sword, but dilBdence in the power of the allies to reust thv 
»nns and fortune of France. If, therefore, by violating the territory of Prus« 
•i«, he should be able to inflict a sudden and terrible blow upon the allies, he 
reckoned truly that tJie court of Berlin would be more astounded at bis sue* 
' cess, than irritated at the means which be had taken to obtain it. Bemadotta 
received, therefore, the Emperor's commands to march through tbe territory 
of Anspach and Bareuth, which were only defended by idle protests and re- 
damatiooB of the rights of neutrality. The news of this ^grewion gav« tb« 

■■■■■' O" 
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Utmost <^ence at the Prussian court ; and th« call for war, whicJi alone could 
riglil their injured honour, became almost unanimous through tlie nation. But 
while the general initation, which Buonaparte of course foresaw, whs thus 
taking place on the one side, the success which he had achieved over the Aus> 
triana acted on the other as a powertiil sedative. 

The spirit of enterprise had deserted Mack as soon u actual hoHtilitiea 
commenced. With the usual giult of Austrian generals, he had CKtended his 
position too &r, and embraced too many points of defence, rendering his com- 
munications difficult, and offering &cilities for Buonaparte's favourite tactics, 
«f attacking and destroying in detail the divisions opposed to him. The defeat 
at Guntzbui^ induced Mack at length to concentrate his army around lilm ; 
but Bavaria and Suabia were now fully in possession of the French and Bava- 
rians; and the Austrian general Spangenberg, surrounded in Memmingen, 
was compelled to lay down his arms with five thousand men. The French 
had crossed the Rhine about the 26th September; it was now the 13th Octo- 
ber, and tbey could scarcely be said to have begun the campaign, when they 
had made, on varioUB points, not fewer thao twenty thousand prisoners. Na- 
poleon, however, expected that resistance from Mack's despair which no other 
motive had yet engaged him to offer; and he announced tohis army the pros- 
pect of a general action. . He called on his soldiers to revenge themselves on 
the Austrians for the loes of the plunder of London, of which, but for this new 
continental war, they would have been already in possession. He pointed out 
to them, that, as at Marengo, he had cut the enemy off from his reserves and 
resources, and he sununoued them to signalize Ulm by a battle, which should 
be yet more decisive. 

No general action, however, took pUce, though Beverai sanguinary affairs 
of a partial nature were fought, and terminated uniformly to the misfortune 
of the Austrians. In the meantime, disunion look place among their generals. 
The Archduke Ferdinand, Schwartzcnberg, afterwards destined to play a re- 
markable part in this changeful history, with Collowrath and others, seeing 
themselves invested by toils which were daily narrowed ufyon them, resolved to 
leave Mack and his army, and cut their way into Bohemia at the head of the 
cavalry. The Archduke executed this movement with the greatest gallantry, 
but not without considerable loss. Indeed, the behaviour of the Austrian 
princes of the blood throughout these wars was such, as if Fate had meant to 
mitigate the disasters of the Imperial House, by showing forth the talents and 
bravery of their ancient race, and proving, that although Fortune frowned on 
them. Honour remained faithful to their lin^. Ferdinand, afler much fighting, 
and. considerate damage done and received, at length brought six thousai^ 
cavdry in safety (o ^g^a, in Bohemia. 

Meanwhile, Mack found himself^ with the remains of his army, cooped up in 
tlbn, as Wurmser had beoi in Mantua. He published an order of the day, 
whidi btimated an intention to imitate the persevering defence of that heroic 
veteran. He forbade ths Word surrender to he osed by any one — he announ- 
ced the arrival of two powerful armies, one of Austrians, one of Russians, 
whose appearance Would presently raise thfi blockade — he declared his deter- 
BUDBtioQ to eat horge-flesh rather than Ksten to any terms of capitulation. 
This bravado appeared on the ) 6th October, and the conditions of surrender 
Vere subscribed by Mack on the next day, having been probably in the course 
of adjustment When he was making these notable professions of resistance. 

The cotirse of military misconduct whicli We have traced, singular as it is, 
taight be perhaps referred to folly or incapacity on the part of Mack, though 
It mnst be owned it was of that gross kind which civilians consider as equal to 
fraud. But another circumstance remain^ to be told, which goes far to prove 
tliat this once celebrated and trusted general had ingrafted the traitor upon the 
■bol. The terns of capituIatioR, as subscribed on the 1 7tb October, bore, that 

V«..II. ' K 
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there should be an armialicc until 36th October at midnight ; and that if, duiint^ 
this space, an Austrian or Russian Hrmy should appear to raise the blockade* 
the army at Ulm shoulcl have liberty to join them, with their arms and baEga^TC- 
This stipulation allowed the Austrian soldiers some hope of relief, and m Ktxj 
event it was sure to interrupt the progress of Buonaparte's successes, by de- 
taining the principal part of his army in the neighbourhood of ITlm, until the 
term of nine days was expired. But Mack consented to a revision of these 
terms, a thing which would scarcely have been proposed to a man of honour, 
and signed on the 19th a second capitulation, by which he consented to eyaca- 
ate Ultn on the day following; thus abridging considerably, at a crisiB wb«i' 
every rainbte was precious, any advantage, direct or contingent, which the 
Austrians could have derived from the delay originally stipulated. No reaaoB 
has ever been alleged for this concession. Buonaparte, indeed, had given Hack 
an audience previous to the signing of this additional article of capitulatio&f 
and what arguments he then employed must be left to conjecture. 

The effects of Mack's poltroonery, want of skill, and [>robab1e treachery, 
were equal to the results of a great victory. Artillery, baggage, and military 
stores, were given up to ah immense extent. Eight general officers surren- 
dered upon parole, upwards of 20,000 men became prisoners of war, and 
were marched into France. The numbers of the prisoners taken in this cam- 
paign were so great, that Buonaparte distributed them amongst the agricultur- 
ists, that their work in the fields might make up for the alienee of the cm- 
scripts, whom he had withdrawn from such labour. The experiment was 
successful ; and from the docile habits of the Germans, and the good-humour 
of their French employers, this new species of servitude suited both parties, 
and went some length to soften the hardships of wnr. For not the field of 
battle ilaelf, with its wounded and dead, is a more distressing sight to humanity 
and reflection, than prison-barracks and hulks, in which hundreds and thou- 
sands of prisoners are delivered up to idleness, and all the evils which idleness 
is sure to introduce, and not unfrequently to disease and death. Buonaparte 
meditated introducing this alteration into the usages of war upon a great scale, 
and thought of regimenting his prisoners for the purpose of labouring on pub- 
lic works. His jurists objected to the proposal as contrary to the law of na- 
tions. This scruple might have been avoided, by employing only volunteers, 
which would also have prevented the appearance of retrograding towards those 
barbarous times, when the captive of the sword became the slave of his victor. 
But national character would, in most instances, render the scheme impracti- 
' cable. Thus, an attempt was afterwards made to dispose of the Spanish pris- 
oners in a similar way, who in most cases made their escape, and in some rose 
upon and destroyed their task-masters, A French soldier would, in like man- 
ner, make an indifferent serf to an English former, an English prisoner a still 
more intractable assistant to a French agriculturist. The advantages of com- 
parative freedom would be in both cases counterbalanced, by a feeling of degra- 
dation in the persona! subjection experienced. 

When the general officers of the Austrians were admitted to a personal inter- 
riew with the French Emperor, he behaved with courtesy to Klenau and others 
of reputation, whose character had become known to liim in the Italian cam- 
paigns. But he complained of the politics of their court, which he said had 
forced him into war when he knew not what he was fighting for. He prophe- 
sied the fall of the House of Austria, unless his brother the Emperor hastened 
to make peace, and reprobated the policy which brought the uncivilized Rus- 
sians to interfere in the decision of more cultivated countries than their own. 
Mack* had the impudence to reply, that the Emperor of Austria had been 
forced into the war by Russia. " Then," said Napoleon, " you no longer exist 
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«s an independent power." The whole GonversBtioa appeamd in the bulletiii 
of the daf , which also insinuates, with little probability, that the Austrian offi- 
cers and soldiers concurred generally in blaming the alliance between their own 
£mperor and Alexander. From this we infer, that the union between those 
two powerful sovereigns was, even in the moment of this great success, ■ sub* 
ject of apprehension to Buonaparte; whose official notes are sometiines ex- 
pressed with generosity towards the vanquished, who had ceased to struggle, 
but always with an eager tone of reproach and ofieDce towards those fi^m 
whom an animated resistance was to be apprehended. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PotituM of lie FreHch Armies. — Napoleon adeance* toaxtrda Tiemui. — The 
Emperor Francis Uaees Ids Captal. — Frenek enter Vienna on iht 13(i 
November. — Reriiew o^ the French Successes in lUdy and tie Tyrol. — 
Schemes ef Napoleon to force on a general Battle — He succeeds. — Battle 
of AuslerUtt is/ought on the id Dumber, and the combined Auslro-RuS' 
siaa Armies completely defeated. — Intereteic betieiit the Emperor tf Austria 
and Napoleon. — The Emperor Alexander retreats totBards Russia. — Treaty 
of Preshurgh signed on the 26(A December — Its Conditions. — Fate of_ the 
King of Sweden — and of the Ttco Sicilies. 

The tide of war now rolled eastward, having surmounted and utterly de-. 
mcJished the formidable barrier which was opposed to it. Napoleon placed 
himself at the head of his central army. Ney, upon his right, was ready to 
repel any descent which might be made from the passes of the Tyrol. .Murat, 
on his left, watched, the motions of the Auatriana, under the Ardiduke Ferdi- 
nand, who, refitsing to join in the unworthy capitulation of Ulm, had cut their 
way into Bohemia, and there united themselves with otiier forces, either sta- 
tioned in that kingdom, or who had, like themselves, escaped thither. Ljutly, 
the division of Augereau (who had recently advanced from France at the head 
of an array of reserve), occupying part of Swabia, served to protect the rear 
of the French army against any movement from the Vorarlberg ; and at the 
same time menaced the Prussians, in case, acting upon the olTence given by the 
violation of their territory, they should have crossed the Danube, and engaged 
in the war. 

If, however, the weight of Prussia had been thrown into the scale with suf- 
ficient energy at this decisive moment, it would not probably have been any 
re»stance which Augereau could have offered that could have saved Napoleon 
from a perilous situation, since the lai^e armies of the new enemy would have 
been placed in his rear, and, of course, his communicBtions with France en- 
tirety cut off. It was a crisis of the same kind which opened to Austria in the 
year 1813; but she was then taught wisdom by experience, and availed her- 
self of the golden opportunity which Prussia now suffered to escape. Buona- 
parte had reckoned with accuracy upon the timid and fluctuating councils of 
that power. The aggression on their territories of Anspach and Bareuth waa 
. learned at Berlin ; but then the news i^ the calamity sustained by the Austriana 
at Ulm succeeded these tidings almost instantly, and while the first article of 
intelligence seemed to urge instant hostilities, the next was calculated to wars 
tbem against espouang a los'mg cause. 

Thus trusting to the vacillating and timid policy of Prussia, Napoleon, cover- 
ed on his flank and rear as we have stated, continued to push forward with bis 

Auiirtui ddminioB) ; ind whether he died in ciptirU j, at iru Hf M libertj, we luT« nol leuraed, 
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central forces towards Vienna, mraiaced repeatedly in the former wars, but 
whose £ite seemed decided after the disaster of Ulm.. It is true, that an armf , 
partly consbting of Russians and partly of Austrians, had pressed forward to 
prevent that dis^racefiil calamity, and, finding that the capitulation had taken 
place, were now retreating step by step in front of the advancing French; but, 
not exceeding forty-five thousand men, they were unable to make any efiectual 
stand upon the Inn, the Traun, the Ens, or in any other position which might 
have covered Vienna. They halted, indeed, repeatedly, made a considerable 
show of resistance, and foi^ht some severe though partial actions ; but alwaj^ 
ended by continuing their retreat, which was now directed upon Moravia, where 
the grand Russian army had already assembled, under the command of the 
Emperor Alexander, and were expecting still further reinforcements under 
General Buxhowden. 

Some attempts were made to place Vienna in a state of , defence, and.the in- 
habitsnis were called upon to rise in mass for that purpose. But as the fortifi- 
cations were ancient and in disrepair, on effort at resistance could only have 
occasioned the destruction of the city. The Emperor Francis saw himself^ 
therefore, under the necessity of endeavouring to provide for the safety of his 
capital by negotiation, and for that of his person by leaving it. On the 7th 
November, accordingly, he departed from Vienna for Brannau in Moravia, in 
order to place himself under tSe protection of the Russian forces. 

On the same day, but late in the evening. Count Giulsy arrived at Buonaparte's 
bead-quarters, then established at Lintz, with a proposal for an armistice, pre- 
vious U> a general negotiation for peace. Napoleon refused to listen to the 
proposal, unless Venice and the Tyrol were put into his bands. These terms 
were too hard to be accepted. Vienna, therefore, was letl to its fate ; and that 
proud capital of the proud House of Austria r^nained an unresisting prize to 
the invaders. 

On the 13th November the French took possession of Vienna, where they 
obtained an immense quantity of mihUry stores, arms, and clothing; a part 
of which spoils were bestowed by Napoleon on his ally the Elector of Bavaria, 
who now witnessed the humiliatiwi of the Imperial House which had of late 
conducted itself so haughtily towards him. Gwieral Clarke was appointed 
Crovemor of Vienna ; and by a change as rapid as if it had taken place on the 
stage, the new Emperor of France occupied Schonbrunn, the splendid palace 
of the long-descended Emperor of Austria. But though such signal successes 
had crowned the commencement of the campaign, it Was necessary to defeat 
the haughty Russians, in whose aid the Emperor of Austria still ctmfided, be- 
fore the object of the war could be considered as attained. The broken and shat- 
tered remnant of the Austrian forces had rallied from different quarters around 
the yet untouched army of Alexander; and although the latter retreated from 
Brannau towards Olrautz, it was only with the purpose of forming a junction 
with Buxhowden, before they hazarded a general battle. 

In the meantime, the French army following close on their back into Mo- 
ravia, fought one or two partial actions, which, though claimed as victories, 
were so severely disputed as to make Napoleon aware that he had to do with 
a more obstinate enemy than he had of late encountered in the dispirited Aus- 
trians. He waited, therefore, until the result of his skilful combinations should 
have drawn around him the greatest force he could expect to collect, ere ven- 
turing upon an engagement, of which, if be failed to obtain a decisive victory, 
the consequences were likclv to be fatal to him. 

At this period, success had smiled on the French in Italy, and in the Tyrol, 
as well as in Germany. In the former country, it may be remembered that 
the Archduke Charles, at the head of seventy-five or eighty thousand men, ■ 
exclusive of garrisons, was opposed to Massena, whose forces considerably 
exceeded that amount. The Prince occupied the left bsJik of the Adige, with 
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ibe purpose of mMntaitiing a defensive w&r&re, until he ehouU hear newi of 
the campaign in Germaby. Mossena, however, after some lighting, succeeded 
in forcing the passage of tlie riTerat Verona, and in occupying Uie town of 
St Michael. This was on the 30th October. Soon afterwarda, the account 
of the surrender at Uim reached liie Frendiman, and determined him on a 
general attack along the whole Austrian line, which was strongly posted near 
Caldiero. The assault took place on the 30th October, and was followed by 
B very desperate action ; for the Austrians, confident in tlie presence of*tbdr 
favourite coinmander, fought with the greatest courage. Tbej were, however, 
defeated ; and a column of five ttKHisand jnen, under General Helhnger, de- 
tached for the purpose of attacking the French in the rear, tailed in their pur- 
pose, and, being themselves surrounded, were obliged to lay down their arms. 
The victors were joined by General St Cyr, at the head of twenty-five thousand 
, men, who had evacuated the kingdom of Naples, upon a treaty of neutrality 
entered into with the King, and now came to join their count^men in Lom- 

En the midst of his own misfortimes, the Archduke Charles received the fiital 
intelligence of the capitulatioa of Ulm, and that the French were advancing 
in full march towards Vienna. To cover his brother's capital became a mat- 
ter of more pressing necessity than to lUtempt to continue the defence of Italy, 
which circumstances rendered almost hopeless. He commenced his retreat, 
therefore, on the night of the 1st of November, determining to continue it 
through the mountain passes of Carinthia, and so on into Hungary. If he had 
marched by the Tyrol, he would have found Augereaii in his fiont, with Nej 
and Marmont threatening his flanks, while Massena, before whom he was now 
retreating, pressed on bis rear. 

The Archduke commenced this dispiriting and distressing movement, over 
neariy the same ground which he had passed white retreating before Buona- 
parte himself in 1707. He did not, however, as on that occasion, avail him- 
self of the Tagtiamento, or Falma Nova. His purpose was retreat, not 
defence ; and, though pursued closely by Massena, he halted no longer at these 
strong posts than was necessary to protect his march, and check the vivacity 
of the French advance. He effected at length his retreat upon Laybach, 
where he received tidings from his brother the Archduke John, whose situation 
on the Tyrol was not more agreeable than his own in Italy; aiid who, like 
Charles himself, was desirous to escape into the vicinity of Hungary with what 
forces remained to him. 

The distress of the Archduke John was occasioned by an army of French 
and Bavarians, commanded by Ney, who had penetrated into the Tyrol by 
paths deemed impracticable ; taken the forts of Schwatz, Neustadt, and In- 
apruck itself, and placedithe Archduke's army in the most precarious situatioo. 
Adopting a determination worthy of his birth, the Austrian Prince resolved at 
all risks to eflei^ a junction with his brother, and, though hard pressed by the 
enemy, he accomplished his purpose. Two considerable corps of Austrians, 
being left in an insulated situation by these movements of Uie two Princes, 
were obliged, to surrender. These were the divisions of Jellachich, in ^e 
Vorarlberg, and of the Prince of Rohan, in LcHnbardy. The whole o£ ibe 
north of Italy, with the Tyrol and all its passes, was left to the undisturbed and 
unresisted occtipation of the French. 

The army of the royal brothers had, however, become formidable by their 
junction, and was daily growing stronger. They were in communication with 
Hungary, the brave inhabitants of which warlike country were universally rising 
in arms. They were also joined by volunteers from Croatia, the Tyrol, and 
all those wild and mountainous countries, which have so long supplied the 
Austrian army with the finest light troops in the world. 

It might seem to counterbabnce these advantages, that Massena had abo 
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catered into CDHuntmicalions with tbe Fr^cb army of Germany at Clagenfurt^ 
the capital of Carinthia. But having left great part of his troops in Italy, he 
bad for the lime ceased to be formidable to the Aiutrian princes, who now 
meditated advancing on the French grand snny, which Uie audacity of its 
leader had placed in a Hituation extremely perilous to any other than French 
trtM^ acting under the eye of their Emperor. 

Nothing, It is true, could be more admirably conceived and aatis&ctorilf 
ftccoinplisbed than the succession of grand manceuvres, nUch, disttnguisbing 
die opening of the campaign, had produced the great, yet cheap] y-purchaeed 
success of tJlm, and tbe capture of Vienna. Nor was tiie series of combina- 
tion less wonderful, by which, clearing the Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, and the north 
of Italy of the enemy, Napoleon had placed almost all the subordinate divisions 
of Ma own army at his disposal, ready to assist him in the grand enterprise 
gainst the Austro-Russian forces. But he has been considered by military 
critics aa having trusted too great a risk upon the precarious event of battle, 
when he crossed the Danube, and plunged into JHoravia,^ where a defeat, or 
even a check, might have been attended with the most fatal consequences. The 
posi^n of the Archdukes Charles and John ; the organization of the Hun- 
garian insurrection, which proceeded rapidly ; the succe^ of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, in raising a similar general levy in Bohemia, threatened alarming 
operations in (he French rear ; while Prussia, with tlie sword drawn in her 
hand, and the word tear upon her lips, watched but the slightest waning of 
Buonaparte's star, to pronounce the word, and to strike a blow at the same 
moment. 

Napoleon accordingly, though he had dared the risk, was perfectly sensible 
' that as he had distinguished the earlier part of this campaign by some of the 
most brilliant manoeuvres which military hisfory records, it was now inctunbent 
upon him, without delay, to conclude it by a great and decisive victory over k 
new and formidable enemy. He neglected, therefore, no art by which success 
could be ensured. In the first place, it was necessary to determine the allies 
to immediate battle ; for, situated in the heart of an enemy's country, with 
insurrection spreading wide alid wider around him, an immediate action was as 
desirable on his part, as delay would have been advantageous to bis opponents. 

.Some attempts at negotiation were made by the Austrians, to aid which 
Haugwitz, the Prussian minister, made his appearance in the French camp 
with the offer of his master's mediation, but with Ihe alternative of declaring 
war in case it was refused. To temporize with Prussia was of the last conse- 
quence, and the French Emperor found a willing instnunent in Haugwitz. 
*' The French and Austrian outposts," said Napoleon, " are engaged j it is a 
' prelude to the battle which I am about to fight — Say nothing of your errand to 
me at present — 1 wish to remain in ignorance of it. Return to Vienna, and 
wait the events of war." Hau<;witz, to use Napoleon's own egression, waa 
no novice, and returned to Vienna without waiting for another hint; and 
doubtless the French Emperor was well pleased to be rid of his presence. 

Napoleon next sent Savary to the Russian camp, under pretence of compli- 
ment to the Emperor Alexander, but in reality as a spy upon that monarch arid 
his generals. He returned, having discovered, or affected to discover, that 
tbe Russian sovereign wa^ surrounded by counsellors, whom their youth and 
rank rendered confident and presumptuous, and who, he concluded, might be 
easily misguided into some fn.tal act of rashness. 

Butmaparte acted on the hint, and upon the first movement of the .Austro- 
Russian army in advance, withdrew his forces from the position they had occu- 
pied. Prince Dolgorucki, aid-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander, was des- 
patt^ied by him to return the compliments which had been brought him. He 
too was, doubtless, expected to use his powers of observation, but they were 
not ao acute as tiioee of the (dd officer of police. Bucmaparte, aa if tito inte- 
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lior of his camp displaced scenes which he did not desire Dolgorucki to wit- 
ness, met the priiice at the outposts, which the soldiers were in the act of 
lustily covering with ^eld-works, Hks an army which seeks to shelter con- 
Bcious weaknesd under entrenchments. Encouraged by what he thought he 
saw of the difficulties in which the French seemed to be placed, Dolgomcki 
entered upon poUtica, and demanded in plain terms the cession of the crown 
of Italy. To thia proposal Buonaparte listened with a patience which seetned 
to be the e6ect of hia present situation. In short, Dolgorucki carried back to 
his Impeiial Master the kistily conceived opinion, that the French Emperor 
was retreating, end felt himself in a precarious posture. On this felse ground 
the Russian council of war determined to act. Their plan was to extend their 
own left wing, with the purpose of turning the right of the French army, and 
taking them upon the flank and rear. 

It was upon the lat December at noon that the Russians commenced this 
movement, by which, in confidence of success, they abandoned a chain of 
heights where they might have received an attack with great advantage, de- 
scended into ground more favourable to the enemy, and, finally, placed their 
left wing at too great a distance from the centre. The French general no 
sooner witnessed this rash manreuvre, than he exclaimed, " Before to-morrow 
b oVer, that army is my own." In the meantime, withdrawing his outposts, 
and concentrating his forces, he continued to intimate a conscious inferiority, 
which was far from existing. 

The two armies seem to have been very nearly of the same strength. For 
' though the bulletin, to enhance the victory, makes the opposite army amount 
to 100,000 men, yet there were not actually above 50,000 Russians, and about 
35,000 Austrians, in the Seld of battle. The French army might he about th6 , 
same force. But they were commanded by Napoleon, end the Russians by 
Kutousof ; a veteran soldier indeed, full of bravery and patriotism, and accuse 
tomed to war as it was waged against the Turks ; but deficient in general tal- 
ent, as well as in the alertness of mind necessary to penetrate into and oppose 
the designs of his adversary, and, as Is not unusual, obstinate in proportion to 
the narrowness of his understanding, and the prejudices of his education. 

Meanwhile, Buonaparte, posseted of his enemy's plan by the demonstnt* 
rtona of the preceding day, passed the night in making his arrangements. He 
visited the posts in person, and apparently desired to maintain an incognito 
which was soon discovered. As soon as the person of the Emperor was re-, 
cognized, the soldiers remembered that next day (3d December) was the anni- 
versary of his coronation. Bunches of lighted hay, placed on the end of poles, 
made an extempore illumination, while the troops, with loud acclamations, pro- 
tested they would present him on the following day with a bouquet becoming 
the occasion; and an old grenadier, approaching his person, swore that the 
Emperor should only have to combat with his eyes, and that, without his ex- 
posing his person, the whole colours and artillery of the Russian army should 
be brought to him to celebrate the festival of the morrow. 

In the proclamation which Napoleon, according to his custom, issued to the 
array, he promises that he will keep his person out of the reach of fire ; tbus 
showing ^e flill confidence, that the assurance of his personal safety would be 
considered as great an encouragement to the troops, as the usual protestation 
of sovereigns and leaders, that they will be in the G'ont, and share the dangers 
of the day. This is perhaps the strongest proof possible of the complete and 
confidential understanding which subsisted between Napoleon and his soldiers. . 
Yet there have not been wanting those, who have thrown the imputation of 
cowardice on the victor of a hundred battles, whose reputation was so Well 
established amongst those troops who most be the best judges, that his atten' 
tion to the safety of his person was requested by them, and granted by him, oS 
a favour to his army. 

■ — ■ - O" 
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The battle of Austerlitz, fcn^ht against an enemy of great valour but slee- 
der experience, was not of a very complicated character. I'be Russians, we 
have seen, were extending their line to surround the French flank. Marshal 
Davoust, with a division of infantry, and another of dragoons, was placed -be- 
hind the (KHivent of Raygem, to oppose the forces destined tor this man<euvre, 
at the moment when they should conceive the point carried. Soult commaiHf- 
ed the right wing ; Lannes conducted the left, which last rested upon a fortiSed 
position called Santon, defended by twenty piecea of csiukhi. Bemadotte led 
the centre, where Murat and aUthe French Cavalrji were statiimed. Ten bat- 
talions of the Imperial Guard, wiUi ten of Oudinot'a division, were k^t in 
reserve in the rear of the tine, under the eye of Napoleon hi^^e^V who des- 
tined them, with forty field-pieces, ' to act wherever the &te iof battle sbould 
render their services most necessary. Such were the preparations far this de- 
ciaif e battle, where three Emperors, each at the head of his own army, strove 
to decide the deatiniea of Europe. The sun rose with unclouded brilliancy; 
it was that sun of Austerlitz which Napoleon upon so many succeeding occa- 
sions apostrophised, and recalled to the minds of hia soldiers. As its first . 
beams rose above the horizon, Buonaparte appeared in front of the army, sur- 
rounded by his marshals, to whom he is^ed hia last i&«ctions, and they de- 
parted at fiill gallop to their different posts. 

The column detached from the left of the Austro-Russion army was engaged 
in a &tae manceuvre, and it was ill executed. The intervals between the regi- 
ments of which it consisted were suSered to become irregular, and the com- 
munications between this attacking column itself and the main body were not 
maintained with sufficient accuracy. When the Russians thought themselves 
on the point bf turning the right flank of the French, they found themselves 
suddenly, and at unawares, engaged with Davoust's division, of whose position 
b^ind the convent of Raygem, they had not been aware. At the same time, 
Soult, at the head 6f the French right wii^, rushed forward upon the interval 
between the Austro-Russian centre and left, caused by the march of the latter ' 
upon Raygem, and, ctunpletely intersecting their line, severed the left wing 
entirely from the centre. 

, The Emperor of Russia perceived the danger, and directed a desperate at- 
tempt to be made upon Soult's division by the Russian Guards, for the purpoee 
of rest<»in^ the cmnmunicstion with his left. The French in^trf *ere stag- 
gered by this charge, and one regiment completely routed. But it was in such 
a crisis that the genius of Buonaparte triumphed. Bessieres had orders to 
«dvaucB with the Ii^rial Guard, while the Rusuana were disordered with 
fiieir own aucceaa. The encounter Was desperate, and the Russians displayed 
the utmost valour before they at length gaVS way to the discipline and steadi- 
ness of Buonaparte's veterans. Their artilleiy and standards were lost, and 
Prince Constantine, the Emperor's brother, Who fought gallantly at their head, 
was only aaVed by the speed of his horse. 

The'ceatte o( the Franeh anny now advanced to complete thevictmy, and 
the cavdn of Murat made repeated diarges with such success, that the Em- 
perors of^ Russia and Austria, frorfl the heights of Austerlitz, beheld their 
centre and left completely defeated. The fate of the right wing could 50 longer 
be [trotifadted, and it was disastrous even beyond the usual consequences of de- 
feat. They had been actively pressed during the whole battle by Lannes, but 
bow the troops on their left being routed, they were surrounded on all sides, 
and, unable to make longer resistance, were forced down into a bt^ow, whert 
they were exposed to the fire of twenty piecea of cannon. Many attempted 
to escape across a lake, which was parUalty &ozen ; but the ice proving too 
weak gave way under them, or was broken by the hostile cannonade. This 
fetality renewed, acoordii^ to Buonaparte's description, the appearance of the 
battle with the Turks at Aboukir, where so many thousand men, flyiog from 
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tlwhattle, peiiefaed b; drowtiiiig. It wai with the gre&teat difficulty, thnt, nl- 
Ifing the remains of their routed forces aFound them, add retiriug in the best 
naaaer Ibef could, the Emperors effected their perHoual retreat Only the 
devoted bravery of the Rusnans, and the loyalty of the Auatrian cavalry, who 
chafed repeatedly to protect the retrograde moTement, could have rendered 
it poBBible, since the sole passive to the rear lay along a causeway, extending 
between two lakes. The rctroat wasihowevm*, accompUehed, and the Empe- 
rors escaped without sustaining the loss in the pursuit which might have been 
^pected. But in tbe battle, at least 20,000 men had remained, killed, woimd- 
cd, and piisoners;- and forty sUndarda, with a great proportion of the hostile 
artillery, were the trophies of NapoleM), whose army had thus amply redeem- 
ed, their pledge. It was, however, at a high rate, tl»t they had purchased the 
promised bouquet. Their own ranks had lost probably &000 men, though 
tha buUetitt diminishes the numbers to two thousand five hundred. 

The Austrian Emperor considered his last hope of successful opposition to 
Mapoleon as extinguished by tiiis defeat, and ciMiceived, therefore, that he had 
■othing remaining save to throw himself upon the discretion of the victor. 
There were, indeed, some, who accused bis councils of pusillanimity. It was 
Kid, that the levies, of Prince Charles in Hungary, and of Prince Ferdinand 
in Bohemia, were in great forfvardness — that the Emperors had still a consider- 
able army under their own commanil — and that Prussia, already sufficiently 
disposed for war, would certainly not permit Austria to be totally overwhelmed, 
But it ought to be considered, on the other hand, that the new levies, however 
useful in a putisaa war, could not be expected to redeem the loss of such a 
battle as Austerlitz — that they were watched by French troops, which, though 
inferior in number, were greatly more formidable in discipline — and that, as 
for Prussia, it was scarce rational to expect that she would interfere by arms, 
to save, in the hour of distress, those to whom she had given no assistance, 
when such would probably have been decisive of the contest, and that b fo- 
Tour of the allies. 

The influence of the victory on the Prtissian councils was indeed soon made 
evident^ for Count Haugwitz, who had been dismissed to Viemia till the bat- 
tle sliould take place, now returned (o Buonaparte's head-quarters, having 
changed the original message of defiance of which he was the bearer, into a 
handsome comjJiment to Napoleon upon his victory. The answer of Napo- 
leon intimated his full sense of the duplicity of Prussia. — "This," he said, 
" is a compliment designed for others, but Fortune has transferred the address 
to me." It vras, however, still necessary to conciliate a power, which had an 
hundred and 6fty thousand men in the Held ; and a private treaty with Haug- 
witz assigned the Electorate of Hanover to Prussia, in exchange for Anspacb, 
or rather as the price of her neutrality at this important crisis. Thus all 
hopes of Prussian interference being over, the Emperor Francis must be held 
justified in yielding to necessity, and endeavouring to secure the best terms 
which could be yet obtained, by submittiDg at discretion. His ally, Alexander, 
refused indeed to be concerned in a negotiation, which in the circumstancea 
could n<tt &il to be humiliating. 

A personal interview took place betwixt jhe Emperor of Austria and Na- 
poleon, to whose camp Francis resorted almost in the guise of a suppliant. 
The defeated Prince is represented as having thrown the blame of the war 
iipoa the English. " They are a set of merchants," he said, " who would set 
the ccmtinent on fire, in order to secure to themselves the commerce of the 
world." The argument was not very logical, but the good Prince in whoso 
mouth it is placed, is not to be condemned for holdmg at such a moment the 
languE^e which might please the victor. When Buonaparte welcomed him 
to his military hut, and said it wits the only palace he had inhabited for neariy 
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two months, the Aiutrian UHwered with b smile, " You have tonrad your nA- 
dence, then, to such good account, that you ought to be content with it," 

The Emperor of Austria, having Batisfied himself that be would be admitted 
to terms of greater or less severity, next stipulated for that which Alexander 
had disdained to request in his own person — the unmolested retreat of tha 
Russians to their own country. 

" The Russian army is surrounded," said Napoleon ; " not a man can 
escape me. But I wif^ to oblige their Emperor, and will atop the march t£ 
my columns, if your Majesty promises me that these Russians shall evaciute 
Germany, and the Austrian and Prussian parts of Poland." 

" It is the purpose of the Emperor Alexander to do so." 

The arrangement was communicated by Savary to the Russian Emperor, 
who acqmesced in the proposal to return with his army to Russia by regular 
marches. No other engagement was required of Alexander than his word; 
and the respectful manner in which he is mentioned in the bulletins, indicates 
Buonaparte's desire to cultivate a g6od understanding with this powerfiit and 
spirited young monarch. On the other hand. Napoleon haB not feiled to place 
in the Czar's mouth such compliments to himself as the following: — *'TeJl 
your master," said he to Savary, " that ho did miracles yesterday — that this 
bloody day has augmented my respect for bim — He is the predestined of Hea- 
ven—it will take a hundred years ere my army equals that of ]''rance." Savwy 
is then stated to have found Alexander, despite of his reverse of fortune, R 
man of heart and head. He entered into details of the battle. 

" You were inferior to us on the whole," he said, ^' yet we found you supe- 
rior on every point of action." 

" That," replied Savary, " arises from wariike experience, Uie Cnut of nx- 
teen years of glory. This is the fortieth battle which the Emperor hasfought." 

" He is a great soldier," said Alexander ; '^ I do not pretend to compare 
Myself with him — this is tfie lirst time I have been under fire. But it is enoagb. 
I came hither to the assistance of the Emperor of Austria — he has no farther 
occasion for my services — I retiu-n to my capital." 

Accordingly, he commenced his march towards Russia, in pursuance of the 
terms agreed upon. The Russian arms bad been unfortunate ; but the behav- 
iour of their youthful Emperor, and the marked deference shown towards him 
by Buonaparte, made a most favourable impression upon Europe at luge. 

The Austrian Monarch, lefl to his fkte, obtained from Buonaparte an armis- 
tice — a small part of the price was imposed in the shape of a military contri- 
bution of an hundred millions of francs, to be raised in the territories occu- 
pied by the French armies. The cessation of hostilities was to endure while 
Talleyrand on the one side, and Prince John of Lichtenstcin on the other, 
adjusted the terras of a general pacification. Buonaparte failed not to pro- 
pitiate the Austrian negotiator by the most extravagant praises in his bulletins, 
and has represented the Emperor of Austria as asking, " Why, possessing men 
of snch distinguished talent, should the affairs of my cabinet be committed to 
knaves and fools ?" Of this question we cin only say, tliat if really asked by 
Francis, which we doubt, he was himself the only person by whom it could 
have been answered. 

The compliments to the Prince John of Lichtenslein, were intended to pro- 
pitiate the public in favour of-the treaty of peace, negotiated by a man of such 
talents. Some of his countrymen, on the other band, accused him of selfish 
precipitation in the treaty, for the purpose of removing the scene of war from 
the neighbourhood of his own fiimily estates. But what could the wisdom of 
the ablest negotiator, or tlie firmness of the most stubborn patriot, have availed, 
when France was to dictate terms, and Austria to receive them ? The treaties 
of Campo Formio and LuneviUe, though granted to Austria by N^ioleon in 
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the bour of .victory, were highly advantageoua compared to that (rf* Pres- 
burghj'whicb was signed on the 26th of December 1805, about & fortnight 
ftficr the battle of Austerlltz. By this Degotiation, Francia ceded to Bavaria 
tlie oldest possession of his houae, the mountains of Tyrol anil of the VorarU 
berg, filled with the best, bravest, and most attached of his subjects, and which, 
b; their geographical situation, hti|i|hitherto given Austria iniluence at once in 
Germany and Italy. Venice, Austria's most recent possession, and which bad 
not been very honourably obtained, was also yielded up and added to the king- 
dom of Italy. She was again reduced to the solitarj sep-port of Trieste, m 
the Adriatic. 

By the same treaty, the Germanic allies of Buonaparte were to be remune- 
mted. Wirtemberg, as well as Bavaria, received large additions at the expense 
of Austria and of the otiier princes of the Empire, and Francis consented that 
both the Electors should be promoted to the kingly dignity, in reward o( their 
adherence to the French cause. Other provisions there were, equally incon- 
■istent with the immunities of the Germanic body, for which scarcely a shadow 
of respect was retained, save by an illusory clause, or species of protest, by 
which Austria declared, that all the stipuIaUons to which she consented were 
under reservation of the rights of the Empire. By the treaty of Presburgh, 
Austria is said to have lost upwards of a million of square miles of territory, 
two millions and a half of subjects, and a revenue totheamount of ten millions 
tndabalf of florins. Aud this momentous surrender was made in consequence 
of one unfortunate campaign, which lasted but sis months, and was distin- 
guished by only one general action. 

There were two episodes in this war, of litde consequence in themselves, 
but important considered with reference to the alterations they produced in 
two of the ancient kingdoms of Europe, which they proved the proximate 
cause of re-modelling according to the new form of government which had 
been introduced by Buonaparte, and sanctioned by the example of France. 

The Ring of Sweden had been an ardent and enthusiastic member of the 
Anti-gallican league. He was brove, enterprising, and chivalrous, and ambi- 
tiou#to play the part of his namesake and progenitor, Gustavus Adolphus, or 
his predecessor, Charles XII. ; without, however, considering, that since the 
time of these princes, and partly in consequence of their wars and extensive 
undertakings, Sweden had sunk into a secondary rank in the great European 
&mily; and without reflecting, that when great enterprises are attempted with- 
out adequate means to carry them tiirough, valour becomes Quixotic, and eene- 
ro»ty ludicrous. He had engaged to join in a combined effort for the purpose 
of freeing Hanover, and the northern parts of Germany, &om the French, by 
means of an army of English, Russians, and Swedes. Had Prussia acceded 
(o the confederacy, this might have been easily accomplished ; especially as 
Saxony, Hesse, and Brunswick, would, under her encoaragcmcnt, have wil- 
lingly joined in the war. Nay, even without the accession of Fruaua, a diver- 
sion in the North, ably conducted and strongly supported, might have at least 
found Bemadotte sufficient work in Hanover, and prevented him from materi- 
ally contributing, by his march to the Danube, to the disasters of the Austrian 
army at Ulm. But by some of those delaj-s and misunderstandings, which are 
so apt to disappoint the objects of a coalititm, and disconcert enterprises at- 
tempted by troops of different nations, the forces designed for the north of 
Europe did not assemble until the middle of November, and then only in 
strength sufficient to undertake the siege of the Hanoverian fortress of Hame- 
len, in which Bemadotte had left a strong garrison. The enterprise, too tardy 
in its commencement, was soon broken off by the news of the battle of Aus- 
terlitz and its consequences, and, being finally abandoned, the unfortunate King 
of Sweden returned to his own dominions, where his subjects received with 
unwillingoese and (error a prince, who on many accounts had iucun-ed the 
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fetal and persevering reaentment of Buonaparte. MachinBtions began present)}' 
to be agitated for removing him from the kingdom, aa one with whom Napoleon 
f^uld never be ceconciled, and averting from Sweden, bj such sacrifice, th9 
punisbmenl which must otherwise &lt an the country, as well as on the king. 

While the trifiing attempt against Hanielen, joined to other circtumtances, 
was thus preparing the downfaU. of the an^^nt dynasty of Sweden, i. descent 
made by the Ruesians and English on the Neapolitan territories, afforded a good 
apology to Buonaparte for depriving the King of the Two Sicilies of his do- 
' minions, so &r as they lay open to the power of France. Governed entirely 
by the influence of the Queen, the policy of I^Japles had been of a fickle aiicf 
insincere character. Repeatedly saved from the greatest hazard of dethrone- 
ment, the king or his royal consort had never omitted an opportunity to resume 
arms against France, under the conviction, perhaps, that their ruin would no 
longer be deferred than whilst political considerations induced the French 
£mperor to permit their possession of their power. The last interference io 
their behalf had been at the instance of the Euiperor Paul. After tiiis period 
we have seen that their Italian dominions were occupied by French troops, 
who held Otranto, and other places lo Calabria, as pledges (so they pretended) 
tor tbe restoration of Malta. 

But upOTi the breaking out of the war of 1805, it was agreed, by a conven- 
tion entered into at Paris 21st of September, and ratified by the King of Na- 
ples on the 8th of October, that the French should withdraw their forces from 
the places which they occupied in tlie Neapolitan territories, and the King 
should observe a strict neutrality. Neither of the contracting parties was 
quite sincere. The French troops, which were commanded b; St Cyr, were, 
as we have seen, withdrawn from Naples, for the purpose of reinforcing Mas- 
sena, in the beginning of the campaign of Austerlitz. Their absence would 
probably have endured no longer than the necessity which called thcni away. 
But the court of Naples was equally insincere ; for no sooner had St Cyr left 
tbe NeiqKilitan territories lo proceed northward, than the King, animated by 
the opportunity which his departure aflbrded, once more raised his forces to 
the war establishment, and received with open arms an army, consieliil^ of 
12,000 Russian troops from Corfu, and 8000 British from Malta, who disem- 
barked in his dominions. 

Had this armament occupied Venice at the commencement of the war, they 
might have materially assisted in the campaign of the Archduke Charl^ 
against Massena. The. sending them in November to the extremity of the 
Italian peninsula, only served to seal the fate of Ferdinand the Fourth. On 
receiving the news of the armistice at Austerlitz, the Russians and tlie British 
re-embarked, and not long aAer their departure a large French army, com- 
manded by Joseph Buonaparte, approached, once more to enforce tlie doom 
passed against the royal &mily of Naples, that they should cense to reign. 
The King and Queen fled from the storm which they had provoked. Their 
son, the Prince Royal, in whose favour they had abdicated, only made use of 
his temporary authority to surrender Gaeta, Pescara, and Naples itself, witli its 
castles, to the French general. In Calabria, however, whose wild inhabitants 
were totally disinclined to the French yoke, Count Rt^er de Damas and the 
Buke of Calabria attempted lo make a stand. But tlieir hasty and undisci- 
plined levies were easily defeated by the French under General Regnier, and, 
nominally at least, almost the whole Neapolitan kingdom was subjected to the 
power of Joseph Buonaparte. 

One single trait of gallantry illuminated the scene of universal pttsillatiiniity. 
The Prioce of Hesse Phllipsthal, who defended the strong fortress of Gaeta 
m name of Ferdinand IV., refused to surrender it in terms of the capitu- 
lation. "Tell your general," said he, in reply to the French summons, " that 
Gaeta is not Ulm, ncv the Prince of Hesse General Mackl'* Tbe place waa 
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- deAsded with t gallantly correepondtng to these expreanons, nor wa* it but- 
rendered until the 17th of July 1806, after a long siege, in which the brave 
; ovenior was wounded. This heroic young prince only appealed on the pub- 
lic scene to be withdrawn from it by an untimely death, which has been 
ascribed to poison. His valour, however honourable to hiniBelf, was of bttle 
use to the royal ikmily of Naples, whose deposition was determined on by Buo- 
lupaite, in order to place upon the throne one of bis own fiuiuly. 
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Rdative titttttioM e^ Frmttx and Englatid. — HostUitiet conunMwed vHk 
Spain, bj! Ae Steppage, by Commodore Moore, t^four Smaiith. GaOeona, 
leken tluie <^ their Ett^ort were taken, and one bkw up. — Napcieon't Pia» 
^ bieatum elated and dieeuesed. — Jote Clerk rf Eldin't great tyttem ^ 
Breaici^ tie Jma, explained — Whether it couid hone been adeaiUageoiteijf 
tued iy France? — The French Admral, VUleneuM, formt a jmtction mtk 
tA« Spattiek Fleet under Gramma — Attaded and defeated bg Sir Robert 
CaMer, u>i(A itie Lote of tieo Skip* <f ike lAne. — Nelson appointed to ike 
Cotmnand iu Ae Mediterranea». — Battlb or Tbavaloak fougit on the 
tlH October 1806. — Pariieutart <^ tMe Force Mt each Side, and DetaiU 
<^ the Batik. — Deatk tf Neieim. — Behamour of Napoleon on learning the 
JnteHigenec of thi* Signal D^eat. — YiUeneitoe commit* Suicide. — Addr^i 
tf Bmoaaparle to the Legi*tatiBe Body. — Statement of Moiuieur de Ckam- 
pagnj/ an the hUental Iiaproee»eat* of France. — EUnaHtm cf NapoUon'e 
Brother*, Lottie and Joteph, la the Thrones o^ H(Jland md ^l^dee, — 
PrmctpoIAjf o^ Laeea eot^erred on EUta, the cMett Sister of Buonaparte, 
and tiuU of GuaetaHa on PauUne, the jfoungett. — Other AtUances made by 
hie Famitg. — R^ections. — N^gtoleon appiAtUs a new Hereditarj/ NobOils. 
—J^ PoScy tfthie Measure considered.-— Converts from the eld Noblesse 
miTMCMljr MN^M for and liberally rewarded. — Cot^ederatian of Ae Shine 
ettabliehed, and Nap<deon appoiiUed Protector. — The Emperor Frantis 
layt aside the Imperial Croum if Germany, rettdning only the Titte of Em- 
peror of A»*tria. — VadUtUing and Impotittc Conduct of Prussia. 

Thb triumphs of Napoleon had been greater at this period of his reign, than 
had ever before been recorded in history as achieved by a single man. Yet 
eien these, like everything earthly, had their bmit. Fate, while she seemed 
to assign him complete dcvnination over the land, had vested in other hands the 
empire of the seas; end it frequently happened, that w^Sn his victonoua ei^lea 
were fiying their highest pitch upon the continent, some conspicuous naval dis-^ 
aster warned the nations, that there was another element, where Franoe hacf^ 
a rital and a superior. 
It is true, that the repeated success of England, resembling almost that of 
' the huntsman over his game, had ho much diminished the French navy, and 
Mndered so cautious siuih seamen as France had remaining, that the ftHiner 
Cfxmtry, unable to get opportunities of assailing the French vessela, was in- 
duced to have recourse to strange, and, as it proved, ineffectual means of car- 
rying on hostilities. Such was the attempt at destroying the harbour of Bou- 
logne, by ainldng in the roads ships loaded wiUi stones, and another scheme to 
blow up the. French ships, by mewia of detonating machines to be affixed ta 
them under water. The one, we believe, only furnished the inhabitants of 
Boulogne with a supply of useful building stone; the other, from the raft on. 
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which the tnai^ncs were convened, waa much ridiculed under the name of tba 
catamaran expedition.* 

Buonaparte, meanwhile, never lost eight of that combination of naval ma- 
nceuvres, through means of which, by the time that the subjugation of Austria 
should permit the Grand Army to resume its deslinalion for England, he hoped 
to assemble in the Channel such a superior fleet, as might waft his troops in 
safety to the devoted shores of Britain. The unbounded influence which he- 
exercised over the court of Spain, seemed likely to faciUtate this difficult 
enterprise. Yet, as from Spain the French Emperor derived large supplies 
of treasure, tt would have been convenient for him, that, for a time at leaat, 
she should retain the mask of neutrality, while, in fact, she was contributing 
to serve France, and prejudice England, more effectually than if she had been 
in a state of avowed bostihty with the ktter power. 

"Hie British government determined to bring this atate of things to & de- 
cided point, by alupping four galleons, or vessels loaded with treasure, pro- 
ceeding under an escort from the South Sea, and destined for Cadiz. The 
purpose of the English was only to detain these ships, as a pledge for Ae nn- 
cerity of the government of Spain, in observing a more strict neutrality than 
hitherto. But unhappily the British force, under Commodore Moore, amonnt- 
ed only to four frigates. Spanish honour rendered the admiral unwilling to 
strike the national flag to an equal strength, and an action ensued, in which 
three of the Spanish vessels were taken, and one unfortunately blew up ; an 
accident greatly to be regretted. Mr Southey observes, with his usual sound 
sense apd humanity, "Had a stronger squadron been sent, (against the Span- 
iardt,)this deplorable catastrophe might have been saved — a catastrophe which 
excited not more indignation in Spain, than it did grief in thoae who were its 
unwilling instrumentB, in the British people, and in the British government." 

This action took place on the 5th of October 1804 ; and as hoHtilitiBs were 
of course immediately commenced betwixt Spain and Britun, Buonaparte, 
losing the advantages he derived from the neutrality of the former power, had 
now only to use the naval and military means which she afibrded for the ad- 
vancement of his own purposes. The Court of Spain devoted them to his 
service, with a passive complaisance of which we shall hereafter see the re- 

Napnleon persisted to the last in asserting, that he saw clearly the means of 
utterly destroying the English superiority at sea. This he proposed to achieve 
by evading the blockades of the several ports of France and Spain, which, 
while weather permitted, were each hermetically sealed by the presence of a 
British squadron, and by finally assembling in the Channel that overwhelming 
force, which, according to his statement, was to reduce England to a depend- 
ency on France, as complete as that of the Kle of Oleron. But men of the 
greatest talents must necessarily be liable to error, when they apply the prin- 
ciples of a science with which they are welt acquainted upon one element, to 
the operations which are to be carried on by means of another. It is evident 
tiiat he erred, when calculating his maritime combinations, in not sufiicientiy 
considering two most material differences betwixt them, and those which had 
exalted his glory upon land. 

In tiie first place, as a landsman. Napoleon did not make sufficient allowance 
for the action of contrary winds and waves; as indeed it was perhaps his fault, 
even in land operations, where their influence is less essential, to admit too 

• Theie implemenli of deilriiction were sflerwstdi uied igulut the Britiih cfoiien in Amerio*, 
ud were jadgsd fbrmid^le. 8111 auch deapenie i^annge ii neceaiu^ lo MUcb the iDtchine to 
■ha dacined vewl, and ihe faleafitie engineer, if diKOTGTed. ii » ceruinl; t^il, tfait, like Bt*- 
ihipi, petardi, ud9iiailBruiTBiittDDi,lublB ID Iheiame inconvenieiice, Ibej (I011M lippeu Gkalj 
to gtt IDltt fonei&l Di«. 
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.liltte coiig«]«eiice to (he oppoffltion of the elements. He complained, when 
at St H«leno, that he could never get a seaman sufficiently emancitjaled from 
the technicality of hia profeesion, to execute or enter into any of hia schemes. 
" If I proposed," he said, " any new idea, I had Gantheaume and aU the ma- 
rine department to contend witii — Sir, that is impossible — Sir, the winds — the 
calms — the currents, will not permit it ; and thus I was slopped short." We 
believe little dread could have been entertained of the result of naval combi- 
nations, in which the influence of the winds and waves were not previously and 
accurately calculated ; and that British aeamen would have desired nothing 
more ardently, than that their enemies should have acted upon a system in 
which these casualties were neglected, even if that aystem had been derived' 
from the genius of Napoleon. 

But, secondly; there was this great difl^rence betwixt the land and the 
sea service, to which {the vehemence of his wishes, doubtless, overpowering 
his judgment) Buonaparte did not give sufficient weight. Upon land, the 
excellence of the French troops, their discipline, and the enthusiasm arising 
from uninterrupted success, might be safely reckoned upon as bkeiy to bear 
down any obstacle which they might unexpectedly meet with, in the execution 
of the movements which they were commanded to undertake. The situation 
of the French seamen was diametrically the contrary. Their only chance of 
safety consisted in their being able to elude a rencontre with a British squad- 
ron, even of very inferior force. So much was this the case at the period of 
.which we treat, that Ltnois, their admiral in the East Tndian seas, commanding 
an eighty-lour-gun ship, and at the head of a considerable squadron of ships 
of war, was baffled and beaten off in the Straits of Malacca by a squadron of 
merchant vessels belonging to the British East Ihdia Company, although built 
of course for traffic, and not tor war, and, as usual in war time, very imper- 
fecdy manned. 

Yet, notwithstanding the great and essential difference which we hare point- 
ed out between the French navy and their land forces, and that the former waa 
even more inferior to that of England than the continental troops in general 
were to the French soliliets, it is evident that Buonaparte, when talking of 
ships of the line, was always thinking of battalions. Thus he imagines that 
the defeat of the Nile might have been prevented, had the headmost vessels of 
the French tine, instead of remaining at anchor, slipped their cables, and borne 
down to the assistance of those which were first attacked by the British. But 
inutging this, the leading principle of the man ten vre of breaking the line, bad 
totally escaped the French Emperor. It was the boast of the patriotic sage,* 
itbo illustrated and recommended this moat important system of naval tactics, 
ttat it could serve the purpose of a British fleet only. The general principle 
ia briefly this: By breaking through the line, a certain number of sliips are 
separated from the rest, which the remainder must either ahalMon to their &to 
by.gailing away, or endeavour to save by bearing down, or doubhng as it were, 
npon the assailants, and engaging in a close and general engagenictit. Now, 
this last alternative is what Buonaparte recommohds, — what he would certainly 
have practised on land, — and what he did practise, in order to extricate h» 
right wing, at Marwigo. But the relative superiority of the En^ish navy is so 

* The lale JoHxCLzniofEldin; unamc asTKrlobeinrnliaiied bf BritOD' oithout reapect ind 

leuntlon, nnce, ud til hit ■ystetDatic Rhb; upon Ntnil Taclici appeared, (he breakinE of t he Itna 

1irhala*er proreiHicmel jeBlou^y may allege to the contrary) was never prAclJaed aD decided and 
t&ncd principle, Hia auavic)', nay, limplicitf or manner, equalled ihe originality orhligeniaa. 
Thia trifling tribute ia due Horn one, who, hoooured with hia regard frooi boyhood, hu alond by 

Hond and use llieir own force, at an are so early, Ihal he can ramemlKr harinj been miilty oif 
•batrocUng from the t^e aame of the Uttle corli' Diodala by wbkh Mr Clerk eiemnliged hia iM. 
U'lirea; uncheckedbutbyhia good-humoured raUlary. when he miaaed a luppoHd liBe-of-batll* 
' Ihip, ud complained (hat the deMOiutnUioB vaa crippled by hi abaenca. 
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greati that, while it is maintaiDed, a doee ei^agementwith an enemy in Aa 
uast approaching to equality, is equivalent Id a victory; and to recommend a 
plan of tactjcB which Hhould render such a battle inevitable, woukl be, in other 
words, advising a French admiral to lose hia whole fleet, instead f>( sacnficing 
those Bhipe which the English manoeuvre had cut off, and crowding sul to aait 
such as were yet unengaged. 

Uoder this consciouaneEs of inferiority, the escape of a Spanish or French 
squadron, when a gate of wind forced, from the port in which tbej lay, the 
British blockading veEsela, was a matter, the ultimate success of which depended 
not alone on the winds and waves, but still . more upon the chance of their es- 
caping any part of the hostile navy, with whom batUe, except with the most 
exorbitant superiority on their side, was.certain and unavoidaMe defeat. Their 
^orta to comply with the wishes of the Emperor of France, were tberefiwa 
so partially conducted, so insulated, and so ineffectud, that they rather reaem- 
bled the children's game o( Hide and Seek, than anything like a system c€ 
regular combination. A more hasty and less cautious compliance with Napo- 
leon's earnest wishes to assemble a predominant naval force, would haTe only 
occo^ooed the total destruction of the combined fleets at an earlier period than 
when it actually took place. 

Upon this desultory principle, and seizing the oppcntunity of the blockading 
squadron being driven by weadier from the vicinity of their harbour, a squad- 
ron of ten French vessels escaped from Hochefiwi on the llth of January 
1806; and another, under Villencuve, got out of Toulon cm the t8th by a 
similarly favourable opportunity. The former, after rendering some trifling 
services in the West Indies, was fortunate enough to regain the port from which 
they had sailed, with the pride of a party who have sallied from a besieged 
town, and returned into it without loss. Villeneuve also regained Toulon 
without disaster, and, encouraged by his success, made a second sortie upon 
the 18th of March, having on boan} a hirge body of traces, designed, it was 
supposed, for a descent upon Ireland or Scotland. He made, however, towards 
Cadiz, and formed a junction there with the Spanish fleet nnder Gravina. 
They sailed for the West Indies, where the joint squadrons were able to pos- 
sess themselves of a rock called Diamond, wbiph is scarce to be discovered oo 
the map i and with this trophy, which served at least to show they bad been . 
actually out of harbour, they returned with all speed to Europe. As for exo- 
cuting maniEuvres, and forming combinations, as Napoleon's plans would letA 
us to infer was the purpose of their hurried expedition, they attempted none, 
save of that kind which the hare executes when the hound is at his heels. 
Nelson, tbey were awsre, was in full pursuit of them, and to have attempted 
anything which invirived a delay, or gave a chance of his coming up with them, 
was to court destruction. They were so tbrtunate as to escape him, thougli 
very narrowly,'^t did not reach their harbours in safety. 

On the 23d July, the combined fleets fell in with Sir Robert Calder, com- 
manding a British squadron. The enemy amounted to twenty sail of the line, 
three tiflf-^un ships, and four frigates, and the British to fifteen sail of the 
line, and two frigates only. Under this disparity of force, nevertheless, tbe 
English admiral defeated the enemy, and took two sh^ of the line ; yet sitch 
was -the opinion in both countries t^tbe comparative superiority of the British 
savy, that the French considered their escape as a kind of triumph. Buona- 
parte alone grumbled against Villeneuve, for not having made use of his ad- 
vantages, for so it pleased him to term an engagement in which two ships of 
the line were lost ; whilst the English murmured at the inadequate success of 
Sir Robert Calder, against an enemy of such superior strength, as if he bad 
pwfonaed aomediing leas than his duty. A court-martial ratified, to a certain 
(Stem, the popular opinion ; though it may be doubted whether ixopartial ftw 
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terity will cmcnr in the justice of the cenaure which was passed npon' the g^ 
lant admiral. At any other period of our naval history, the action of the 2341 
of July would have been rated as a distiogiiiahed victory. 

The combined fleets escaped into Vjgo, where they refitted ; and. Venturing 
to sail irom thai port, they proceeded to Ferrol, united themselves with the 
squadron which was lying there, and continued their course for Cadiz, which 
they entered in safety. This did not consist with the plans of Buimaparte, 
"Who would have had the whole naval force united at Brest, to be in readiness 
to cover the descent upon England. '^ General terror was spread," he said, 
**■ throughout that divided nQtidn, and never was England so near to destruc- 
tion.'* Of the general terror, few of the British, we believe, remember any- 
thing, and of the imminent danger we were not sensible. Had the combined 
fleets entered the British Channel, instead of the Mediterranean, they would 
have found the same admiral, the same seamen, nay, in many instances, th* 
Baine afaips, ta which Villeueuve's retreat into Cadiz gave the bvuble of going 
to seek him there. 

When the certainty was known that the enemy's fleets were actually in Ca- 
diz, Nebon was put at the head of the British naval force in the Mediterrs' 
nean, which was reinforced with an alertnesa and secrecy that did the highest 
bonour to the Admiralty. Villeneuve, in the meantime, had, it is beliered, his 
master's express orders to put to sea ; and if he had been ^nsured for want 
of zeal in the action off Cape Finiaterre with Calder, lie was likely, as a brave 
man, to determine on running some risk to prove the injustice of his Emperor's 
reproaches. Cadiz also, being strictly blockaded by the English, the fleets of 
France and Spain began to be in want of necessaries. But what principally 
determined the French admiral on putting to sea, was bis ignorance of tiie 
reinfoi\;ement9 received by the English, which, though they led Nelson's fleet 
Rtill inferior to his own, yet brQugbt them nearer to an equality than, had he 
been aware of it, would hare rendered their meeting at all desirable to Ville* , 
neure. It was another and especial point of encouragement, that circum- 
stances led him to disbelieve the report that Nelson commanded the British 
fleet. Under the influence of these m>ited motives, apd conliding in a plan of 
tactics which he had fbrmetl for resisting the favourite mode of attack prac- 
tised by the English, the French admiral sailed tinMn Cadiz on the Idth October 
1Q05, in an evil hour for himself and for his country. 

The hostile fleets were not long of meeting, and the wind never impelled 
along the ocean two more gallant armaments. The advantage of numbers 
was greatly on the side of Villeneuve. He had thirty-three sail of the line, 
and seven large frigates ; Nelson only twenty-seven line-of-batt!e ships, and 
three fr^tes. The inferiority of the English in number of men and guns 
was yet more considerable. The combined fleet had four thousand troops on 
hoard, many of whom, excellent rifle-men, were placed in the tops. But all 
odds were compensated by the quality of the British sailors, and the talents of 
Nelson. 

Villeneuve showed no inclination to shun the eventful action. His dispo- 
sition was Mngular and ingenious. His fleet formed a double line, each alter- 
nate ship being about a cable's length to the windward of her second H-head 
and a-stem, and thus the arrangement represetited the chequers of a draught- 
board, and seemed to guard against the operation of cutting the line, as usually 
practised by the British. But Nelson had determined to practise the manceuvre 
in a manner as original as the mode of defence adopted by Villeneuve. His 
order for sailing was in two lines, and this was also the order tor battle. An ad- 
vanced sqhadronofeightof the fastest sailing two-deckers, was to cut off threQ 
or fmir of the wemies line, a^iead of their centre ; the second in command. 
Admiral CoUingwood, was to break in upon the enemy about the twetflh ship 
Ironi the rear, and Nelson himself determined to bear down on the centre. 
Toi.. II. M 
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The effect df IheSe mancEUTres must of coune be a close and general action,; 
'for the rest, Nelson knew he could trust to the determination of his officer! 
and seamen. To his admirals and officers he explained in general, that big 
object, was a close and decisive engagement ; and that if, in the confusion and 
Emoke of the battle, signals should not be visible, the captain would never do 
wrong who laid his ship alongside of the enemy. 

With such dispositions on either side, the two gaHsnt fleets met on dw 
memorable 21st of October. Admiral Collingwood, who led the Tan, went 
down oi) the enemy with all his sails set, and, disdaining to furl them in the 
usual n)anner, cut the sheets, and let his canvass ily loose in the wind,' as if be 
.needed it no longer atler it had borne him amidst the thickest of the enemy. 
'Nelson run his vessel, the 'Victory, on board the French Redoubtable ; the 
'Temeraire, a second British ship, fell on board the same vessel on the other 
side ; another enemy's ship fell on board of the Temeraire, and tbe action was 
'fiercely maintained betwixt these four vessels, which lay as close as if they had 
been moored together in some friendly harbour. While the Victory thus en- 
gaged the Redoubtable on the starboard, she maintained from her larboard guns 
an incessant fire on the Buccntaur and the colossal Santa Trinidad, a vessel i>f 
four decks. The example of the Admiral was univer?"lly followed by the Britisli 
captains ; they broke into the enemy's line on every side, engaged two or three 
ships at the same time, and maintained the battle at the very muzzles of the 
cannon- The superiority which we have claimed for our countrymen was soon 
. made manifest. Nineteen ships of the line were captured, two were first-rate 
vessels, none were under seventy-four guns. Four ships of the line were taken, 
in a subesquent action, by Sir Richard Strachan. Seven out of the vessels 
which escaped into Cadiz were rendered unserviceable. The whole combined 
fleet was almost totally destroyed. 

It is twenty years and upwards since that glorious day. But the feelings of 
deep sorrow, mingled with those of exultation, with which we first heard the 
tidiufTS of the battle of Trafalgar, still agitate our bosoms, as we record, that 
'Nelson, the darling of Britain, bought with his life this last and decided tri- 
umph over his country's enemies. A Briton himself in every word and thought, 
the discharge of a sailor's duty, according to his idea, was a debt involving 
every feat which the most exalted bravery could perform, and every risk which 
. the extremity of danger could present. The word to which be attached suth 
an unlimited meaning, was otlen in his mouth ; the idea never, we believe, ab- 
sent from his mind. His last signal intimated that England expected every 
, man to do his dufy. ' His first words on entering the action were, " I thank 
tile great Disposer of events for this great opportunity of doing my duiyf 
and with his last departing breath, he was distinctly heard to repeal the same 
pious and patriotic sentiment, " I (hank God I have done my duty."* That 
DUTV was indeed performed, even to the utmost extent of his own comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the phrase. The good servant of bis country slept not 
before his task was fulfilled ; for, by the victory in wliich he fell, the naval force 
of the enemy was altogether destroyed, and the threat of invasion silenced for 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that' Mack's surrender having taken place on 
tbe SOth October, Napoleon was probably entering Ulm in triumph upon tbe 
Teiy day, when the united remains of his maritime force, and the means on 
which, according to his own subsequent account, he relied for the subjugation 
of England, were flying, striking, and sinking, before the banners of Nelson. 
Wbat his feelings may have been on learning tbe news, we have no certain 

■ See, for these and olher particuUi* of the battle of Trafalgir, Soulhev'B lifs of Nelson, 1 
work already reppniedl; quoted. 1l ii tbe hiitoiy of a hero, in the narrntive of which areeTJneed 
.ax once die judjpncBi ind fidelity of the hiaiorinn, with th« imaginuian af tbrpoel- U VcUlW- 
•aiTci wbe, wbit^lnulj it ii, cb« lot book of tba Biiliih bstj. 
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meuu of acertaining. Tbe Mcmoin of Fouch^ uy. upon the alleged autho- 
rity of Berthier, that hia emotjan was extreme, and that hia first exclamattoa 
naa, " I cannot be everywhere]" implying, certainly, that hia own presence 
vould have changed, tbe scene. The same idea occurs in hia conversations 
wilii Laa Caaaa, It may be greatly doubted, however, whether Napoleon would 
ha.ve desired to have b^en on board the beat ship in tbe French navy on that 
nemorable occasion ; and it seems pretty certain, that his being so could have 
had no influence whatever on the fate of tbe day. Tbe unfortunate VUleneuve^ 
dared not trust to hia master's fbi^iveneaa. *' He ought," so Buonaparte 
atates it, ■'■' to have been victorious, and he was defeated." For this, although 
the mishap which usually must attend one out of the two commanders who. 
engage in action, ViJleneuve felt there was no apology to be accepted, or even 
c^red, and the brave but unfortunate seaman committed suicide. Buonaparte, 
on all occasions, spoke with disrespect of his memory; nor was it a sign of his. 
judgment in nautical matters, that he preferred to this able, but unfortunate 
admiral, the gasconading braggart, Latouche Treville.* 

The unfortunate event of tbe battle of Trafelgar was not permitted to 
darken tbe briiliant picture, which the extraordinary campaign of Ulm and 
Austerlitz enabled the victor to present to the empire which he governed, 
and which detailed hia succesBes in the tull-blown pride of conquest. " His 
annies," he said, addressing the Legislative Body, the aession of which ha 
opened with great pomp on 2d March 1806, "bad never ceased to conquer, 
nntil he commanded them to cease to eombat. Hia enemies were humbled 
■nd confounded — the royal house of Napl^ had ceased to reign for ever — 
(the term was too comprehensive) — the entire peninsula of Italy now made 
a part of the Great Empire — hia generosity had permitted the return of th« 
ddeated Russians to tbeir own country, and had re-estaUished the throne of 
Austria, after punishing her by tiie privation of a part of her dominions." 
Tra&lgar was then touched upon. '' A tempest," he said, "' bad deprived him 
of some few vessels, after a combat imprudently entered into;" — and thus he. 
^osaed over a calamitous and decisive defeat, in which so many of hia hopes, 
were shipwrecked. 

Wben a sovereign has not suflicient greatness of mind to acknowledge his, 
hieaes, we may, without doing, him wrong, suapect him of exaggerating his 
auccesaes. Thoae of France, in her external relations, were indeed scarcely 
capable of being over-estimated. But when Monsieur de Cluunpagny, on the. 
Sth March following, made a relation of the internal improvements of France 
under tiie government of Buonaparte, he seems to have assumed the merit of 
those whicb only existed upon paper, and of others which were barely com- 
menced, as well as of some that were completed. All was of course asc ribed 
to the inspiring genius of the Emperor, to whose agency France was indebted, 
foe all her prosperity. The credit of the good'city of Paris was restored, and 
her revenue doubled — agriculture was encouraged, by the draining of immensa 
morasses — mendicity was abolished. Beneficial results, apparently inconsist- 
ent with each other, were produced by hia regulations — the expenses of legal 
proceedings were abridged, and the appointments of the judges were raised. 
Immense and most espensive improvements, which, in other countries, or 
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nther nnder other oovereigns, are necetsarily reeerred for tiinea of peace, \ren 
carried on by Napoleod during the most burdensome wars against entire Eu- 
rope. Forty milliona had been expended on public works, of which eight 
great canals were quoted with peculiar emphasis, aa opening all the depart- 
ments of the empire to the influence of intern^ navigation. To conclude, the 
Emperor had established three hundred and seventy schoola-~had restored the 
rites of religion — reinforced public credit by supporting the Bank — reconciled 
jarring factions — diminished the public imposts — and ameliorated the condition 
of every existing Frenchman. To judge from the rapturous expressions of 
Monsieur de Champagny, the Emperor was already the. subject of deserved 
adoration: it only remained to found temples and raise altars. 

Much of this statement was unquestionably the exaggeration of flattery, 
which represented everything as commenced as soon as it had been resolved 
upon by the sovereign, everything finished as soon as it was begun. Other 
measures there were, which, like the support aiTorded to the Bank; merely 
repaired injuries which Napoleon himself had inflicted. The credit of thit 
commercial estabUshment had been shaken, because, in setting off for die cam- 
paign, Napoleon had stripped it of the reserve of specie laid up to answer 
demands ; and it was restored, because his return with victory had enabled bim 
to replace what he had borrowed. Considering that there was no small hazard 
of his being unable to remedy the evil which he had certainly occasioned, hii 
conduct on the occasion scarcely deserves the name of a national benefit. 

Some part of this exaggeration might even deceive Napoleon. It is one of 
the great disadvantages of despotism, that the sovereign himself is liable to be 
imposed upon by false representations of this nature ; as it is said the Empress 
Catherine was flattered by the appearance of distant villages and towns in the 
desert places of her empire, which were, in fact, no more than painted repre- 
sentations of such objects, upon the plan of those that are exhibited on the 
stage, or are erected as points of view in some fantastic pleasure gardens. It 
was a part of Buonaparte's character to seize with ready precision upon gen- 
eral ideas of improvement. Wherever he came, he formed plans of important 
public works, many of which never existed but in the bvlletm. Having issued 
his general orders, he was apt to hold them as executed. It was impcesibia 
to do all himself, or even to overlook with accuracy those to whom the details 
were committed. There were, therefore, many magniflcent schemes com- 
menced, under feelings of the moment, which were left unfinished for want 
of funds, or perhaps because they only regarded some points of local interest, 
and there were many adopted tliat were forgotten amid the hurry of affairs, or 
postponed till the moment of peace, which was never to appear during his reign. 

But with the same frankness with which history is bound to censure iba 
immeasurable ambition of this extraordinary man, she is bound also to record 
that his views towards the improvement of his empire were broad, clear-sightedi 
and public-spirited ; and we think it probable, that, had his passion for war 
been a less predominant point of his character, his care, applied to the objects 
of pefice, would have done as much for France, as Augustus did for Rome. 
Still it must be ad<led,that, having berefV his country of her freedom, and pro- 
posing to transmit the empire, like his own patrimony, to his heirs, the evil 
which he had done to France was as permanent as his system of government, 
while the benefits which he had conferred on her, to whatever extent they might 
have been realized, must have been dependent upon his own life, and the char- 
acter of his successor. 

But as such reflections had not prevented Napoleon from raising the labric 
of supreme power, to the summit of which he had ascended, so they did not 
now prevent him from surrounding and strengthening it with such additional 
bulwarks as he could find materiils fur erecting, at the expense of the foea 
whom he subdued. Sensible of the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
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retaining all pover in his own bands, he now bent himself bo ta modify and 
organize the governmeuta of the countries adjacent, that they should alwayi 
be dependent upon France ; and to insure this point, he determined to vest 
immediate relaUons of his own with the supreme authority in those states, 
which, under the pame of allies, were to pay to France the same homage in 
peace, and reader her the same services in war, wiiich ancient Rome exacted 
from the countries which she had subdued. Germany, Holland, and Italy, 
were each destined to furnish an appanage to the princes born of the Imperial 
blood of Napoleon, or connected with it by matrimonial alliances. In return tor 
these benefits, Buonaparte was disposed to subject his brothers to the ordinary 
monarchical restrictions, which preclude princes nearly connected with the 
throne, from terming marriages according to their own private inclinations, and 
place them in this respect entirely at the devotion of the monarch, and destined 
to fona such political alliances as may best suit his views. They belonged, ha 
•aid, in the decree creating them, entirely to the country, and must therefore 
lay aside every sentiment of individual feeling, when the pubhc weal required 
such a sacrifice. 

Two of Napoleon's brothers resisted this species of authority. The service* 
which Lucien had rendered him, upon the 13th Brumaire, although without 
his prompt assistance that daring adventure might have altogether miled, had 
not saved him from falling under the Imperial displeasure. It is said that he 
had disapproved of the desti'uction of the Republic, and that, in remonstrating 
against the murder of the Duke d'Enghien, he had dared to tell his brother, 
that such conduct would cause the people to cast himseH* and his kindred into 
the. common sewer, as they had done the corpse of Marat. But Lucien'a 
principal olfence consisted in his refusing to part with his wife, a beautiful and 
affectionate woman, for the purpose of forming an alliance more suited to the 
views of Napoleon. He remained, therefore, long in a private situation, not- 
withstanding the talent and decision which he had evinced on many occasion! 
during the Revolution, and was only restored to his brother's favour and conn-^ 
tenance, when, after his return from Elba, his support became again of im- 
portance. Jerome, the youngest brother of the &mily, incurred also for a 
time his brother's displeasure, by ha^ng formed a matrimonial connexion with 
an American lady of beauty and accomplishments. Complying with the com- 
mands of Napoleon, he was at a later period restored to his favour, but at 
present he too was in disgrace. Neither Lucien nor Jerome was therefore 
■ mentioned in the species of entail, which, in default of Napoleon's naming his . 
successor, destined the French Empire to Joseph and Louis in succession; 
nor were the former called upon to partake in the splendid provisions, which, 
after the campaign of Austerlitz, Napoleon was enabled to make for the other 
members of his family. 

Of these establishments, the most princely were the provinces of Holland, 
fchich Napoleon now converted into a kingdom, and conferred upon Louia 
Buonaparte. This transmutation of a republic, whose independence wai 
merely nominal, into a kingdom, which was completely and absolutely subor- 
dinate, was effected by little more than an expression of the French Emperor's 
will that such an alteration should take place. The change was accomplished 
without attracting much attention ; for the Batavian Republic was placed so 
absolutely at Buonaparte's mercy, as to haVe no power whatever to dispute 
bis pleasure. They had followed the French Revolution through all its phases; 
and under their present constitution, a Grand Pensionary, who had the sole 
right of presenting new laws for adoption, and who was accountable to no one 
for the acts of hjs administration, corresponded to the First Consul of the 
French Consular Government. This office-bearer was now to assume the 
mme of King, as his prototype had done that of Emperor; but the King waa 
lo be chosen &om the family of Buonaparte. 
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On ihe'lStb Mardti 1 600, tbe secretary of the Biitch Lagation at Puis. 
alTi?ed at the Hague, bearing a secret commisaion. The States Geoeral were 
convokeit— the Grand Fenaionary was consulted— and'fiaallyt a: deputation waa 
sent to P&ria, requesting that the Prince Louia Napoleon ahoald be created 
hereditary King of Holland. Buonaparte's assent was graoiotuily given, and. 
the transaction was concluded. 

It is indeed probable, that though the change was in every degree contra- 
dictory of their habits and opinions, the Dutch submitted to it aa affimding a 
prospect of a desirable relief from the disputes and bctiona which then dividied- 
their government. Louia Buonaparte was of a singularly amiable and gentls 
disposition. Besides hia near relationship to Napoleon, he was married to 
Hortonsia, the daughter of Josephine, step-child o^ course to the Emperor, and 
who was supposed to share a great proportion of his &vour. The conquered 
. States of Holland, no longer the High and Mighty, as they had been accu»- 
tomed to style themselves, hoped, in adopting a monarch so neaiiy and inti- 
mately connected with Buonaparte, and received from his hand, that they might 
be permitted to enjoy the protection of France, and be secured against the 
subaltern oppression exercised over their commerce and their country. The 
.acceptance of Loub as their King, they imagined, must establish for them a 
powerful protector in the councils of that Autocrat, at whose disposal they 
were necessarily placed. Louis Buonaparte was therefore received as King 
of Holland. IIow far the Prince and bis subjects experienced fulfilment ^ 
the hopes which both naturally entertained, belongs to another page of thik 
history. 

Germany also was doomed to find more tiian one appanage for the Buona- 
parte Ikmily. The effect of the campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz had been 
almost entirely destructive of the influence which the House of Austria had 
so long possessed in the south-west districts of Germany. Striped of her 
dominions in the Vorarlbei^ and the Tyrol, as she had fonnerly been of the' 
lai^er portion of the Netherlands, she was flung far back from that portion of 
Germany bordering on the right of the Rhine, where she had formerly exer- 
cised so much authority, and otlen, it musHie confessed, with no gentle hand. 

Defeated and humbled, the Emperor of Austria was no longer able to ofier 
any opposition to the projects of a^randizement . which Napoleon meditated 
in those confines of the empire which lay adjacent to the Rhino and to France, 
of which that river had been declared the boundary ; nor indeed to his scheme 
of entirely new-modelling the empire itself. 

Prussia, however, remained a party interested, and too formidable, from her 
nuhierous armies and high military reputation, to be despised by Napoleon. 
He was indeed greatly dissatisfied with her conduct during the campaign, and 
by no means inclined either to fbi^et or to forgive the menacing attitude whiclf 
me Court of Berlin had assumed, although finally determined by the course of 
events to abstain from actual hostility. Tet notwithstanding these causes of 
irritation. Napoleon still esteemed it more politic to purchase Prussia's acqui- 
escence in his projects by a lai^e sacrifice to her selfish interests, than to add 
ber to the number of his avowed enemies. She was therefore to be largely 
propitiated at the expense of some other state. 

We have already noticed the critical arrival of Haugwitz, the prime-minister 
of Prussia, at Vienna, and how the declaration of war against France with which 
he was charged, was exchanged for a friendly congratulation to Napoleon by 
(he eyent of the battle of Austerlitz. Napoleon was no dupe to the versatility 
of the Prussian cabinet; but the Archduke Ferdmand had rallied a large army 
in Bohemia — his brother Charles was at the head of a yet larger in Hungary 
— Alexander, though defeated, refused to enter into any treaty, and retained 
t menacing attitude, and, victor as he was, Buonaparte could not wish to see 
the great and iiigbly-eatoemed military force of Prussia thrown into the scale 
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■gunst him. He entered, therefore, into & private treaty i(itIi'IIai0W)^, 
. whom he found on this, aa on former occasions, much devoted to the French 
interest. By this agreement, Prussia was to cede to Franc«i or rather to [dace 
< at her disposal, the territories of Anspach and Bareutb, and, by way of in- 
demnifica&Mi, was to have the countenance of France in occupying Hanover, 
from which the French troops had been withdrawn to job the Grand Armj. 

The conduct of the Prussian minister, — for with him, rather than with his 
court, the &ult lay, — was at once mean-^irited and uDprincipleii. He made 
his country surrender to France that very territory which the. French armtea 
had so recently violated ; and he accepted as an indemnification the provinces 
belonging to the King of Britain, with whom Prussia w^ so far from having 
any quarrel, that she had been on the point of making common cause with her 
against the ag'gressions of France; and wluch provinces had beenaeized by 
France in violation of the rights of neutrality claimed by the Elector of Hano- 
ver, as a member of the Germanic Body. Such gross and complicated viola- 
tions of national law and justice, have often carried with them their own pun- 
nhment, nor did they fiiil to do so in the present instance. 

Those states, Anspach and Bareuth, with Clevea, which had been ceded by 
Bavaria, were united into what was called the Grand Duchy of Berg, which was 
conferred as an appanage upon Joachim Murat. Originally a soldier of for- 
tune, and an undamited one, Murat had raised himself to eminence in the 
. Italiwi campaigns. On the 18th Bnimaire, he commanded the party which 
drove the Council of Five Hundred out of their liall. In reward for this ser- 
vice, he obtained the command of the Consular Guard, and the. hand of Maitie 
de r Annonciade, atlerwards called Caroline, sister of Napoleon. Murat was 
particularly distinguished as a cavalry officer; his handsome person, accom- 
plished horsemanship, and daring bravery at the head of his, st^uadroDS, pro- 
cured him the title of Le Beau Sabreur. Out of the field of battle he was but 
a weak man, liable to be duped by his own vanity, and the flattery of those 
arqund him. He affected a theatrical fpppery in dress, which rather evinced 
a fantastic love of finery than good taste ; and hence he was sometimes called 
King Franconi, from the celebrated mountebank of that name. His wife 
Caroline was an able woman, and well versed in political intrigue. It will 
presently be found that they arose to higher fortunes than the Grand Duchy pf 
Berg. Meantime, Murat was invested with the hereditary dignity of Grand 
Admiral of France; for it was the policy of Buonaparte to maintain the at- 
tachment of the new princes to the Great Nation, were it but by wearing some 
striog or tassel of his own imperial livery. 

The fair territories of Naples and Sicily were conferred upon Joseph, the 
Ibnner in possession, the latter in prospect. He was a good man, who often 
strove to moderate the fits of violence to which his brother gave way. In 
society, he was accomplished and amiable, fond of letters, and, though not 
possessed of anything approaching his brother's high qualifications, had yet 
good judgment as well as good inclinations. Had he continued King of 
Naples, it is probable he might Siave.been as fortunate as Louis, in conciliating 
the respect of his subjects ; but bis transference to Spain was fatal to his r^u- 
ttttion. In conformity with the policy which we have noticed, the King of 
. Naples was tocontinue a high feudatory of the Empire, under the title of the 
Vice-Grand Elector. 

The principality of Luc^ had been already conferred on Eliza, the eldest 
sster of Buonaparte, and Was now augmented by the districts of Massa-Carant 
and Gafagnana. She waa a woman of a strong and masculine character, which 
did not, however, prevent her giving Way to the feminine weakness of encour- 
aging admirers, who, it is said, did not sigh in vain. 

The pubhC' opinion was still less &v«urable to her yonnger sister Pauline, 
who was one of the most beautiful women in France, and perhaps in Euiope. 
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Leclerc, her first husband, died in the fatal expedition to St Domingo, and she 
Wiia afterwards married to the Prince Boi^hese. Her encouragenient of the 
fine arts waa so little limited by the ordinary ideas of decoruni, that the cele> 
brated Canova was permilted to model from her person a naked Vehua, the 
most beautiful, it said, of hia works.* Scandal went the horrible length o( 
imputing to Pauline an intrigue with her o^^n brother ; which we willingly 
reject as a crime too hideous to be even mentioned, far less imputed to any 
one, without the most satisfactory evidence. The gross and guilty enonuitiefl 
practised by the ancient Roman emperors, do not beloi^ to the character <^ 
Buonaparte, though such foul aspersions have beencast upon him by those who 
were willing to represent him as in all respects the counterpart of rnberius or 
Caligula. Pauline Borghese received the principality of Guastalla, in tb« dis- 
tribution of honours among the family of Napoleon. 

At thb period, also, Buonaparte began first to display a desire of engrafting 
his own fainity upon the ancient dynasties of Europe, with whom he had been 
BO long at war, and the ruin of most of whom had contributed to his elevatiou. 
The Elector of Bavaria had to repay the patronage which raised him to the 
rank of king, and enlarged his territories whh the fine country of the Tyrol, 
by forming an alliance which should mix his ancient blood with that of the 
family connexions of the fortunate soldier. Eugene Beaubamois, Viceroy of 
Italy, the son of Josephine by her first husband, and now the adopted son of 
Napoleon, was wedded to the eldest daughter of the King of Bavaria. Eugent 
was deservedly favoured by his father-in-law. Napoleon. He was a man of 
talents, probity, and honour, and displayed great miUtary skill, particularly 
during the Russian campaign of 1812. Stephanie Beauhamob, the niece of 
Josephine, was married about the same time to the Hereditary Prince of 
Baden, son to the reigning Duke, the neutrality of whose territories had been 
violated in the seizure of the Duke d'Enghien. 

These various kingdoms and principalities, erected in favour of his nearest 
relations, imposed on the mind a most impressive image of Buonaparte's un- 
limited authority, who distributed crowns among hia kinsfolks as ordinary m«i 
give vails to their domestics. But the sound poiicy of his conduct may be 
greatly doubted. We have elsewhere stated the obvious objections to the 
transference of cities and kingdoms from hand to hand, with as little ceremony . 
as the circulation of a commercial bill payable to the holder. Authority is t 
plant of a alow growth, and to obtain the full veneration which renders it moat 
effectual, must have risen by d^rees in the place which it OTenhadows and 
protects. Suddenly transferred to new regions, it is apt to pine and to perish. 
The theoretical evils of a long-established government are generally mitigated 
by some practical remedy, or those who suffer by them have grown callom 
from habit. The reverse is the case with a newly-estabti^ed domination, which 
has no claim to the veneration due to antiquity, and to which the subjects are 
not attached by the strong though invisible chains of long habit- 
Fox, in his own nervous language, has lefl his protest against the principls 
adopted at this time in Europe, of transferring the subjects of one prince to 
another by way of equivalents, and under the pretext of general arrangement. 
"The wildest schemes," he remarked, "that were ever before broached, 
would not go so Jar to shake the foundations of all established government, aa 
this new practice. There must be in every nation a certain attachment of tha 
people to its form of government, without which no government could exist. 
The system, then, of transferring the subjects of one prince to another, strike* 
at the foundation of every gotemment, and the existence of every nation." 
■ These observations apply generally to violent alterations upon the European 

• II ia uid, thai being gsked by a lady how she ceroid mbmil lo rach no eipoiure or her per- 
~' — ■ —11 prnpeilf aired. 
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sfftetn ; but otiier and more special objsctiona arue to Btionaparte's sygten of 
erectiiig thrones in Holland, in Naples, and all through Europe, for the mem- 
bers of his own family. It waa particularly impolitic, as marking too atronglT 
his determination to be satisfied with nothia|[ less than the dominion of the 
world ; for whUe be gofemed France in his own person, the disposii^ of other 
countries to his brothers and near relations, feudatories of France, and his de- 
pHidants aa well by blood as l^ allegiance, what else could be expected than 
that the independence of such kingdoms must be mfflvly nominal, and their 
monarcba bound to act in every respect as the ageots of Buonaparte's pleas- 
ure? This, indeed, was their most sacred duty, according to his own view of 
the matter, and he dilated upon it to Las Casas while at St Helena. The fol- 
lowing passage coataim an express avowal of the principles on which be de- 
aired and expected his brothers to regulate the governments intru«t«d to 
them :— 

" At another time the Emperor recurred to the subject of hia retationa, the 
Uttle aid he had received from tb«in, the embarrassment and mischief wliich 
they had caused him. He dwelt especially on that fkiae idea upon their part, 
that when once placed at the head of a state, they ought to identify themselves 
with it to such an extent, as ta prefer its interests to thoee of the common 
country. He agreed, that the source of this sentiment might be in some de- 
gree lutnourable, but contended that they made a &lBe and hurtful application 
of it, when, in their whims of absolute independence, they conndered them- 
selves as in an isolated posture, not observing that they made only parts of a 
great system, the movements of wliich it was their business to aid, and not to 
Uiwart."* 

. This is explaining in few words the principle on which Napoleon established 
these subsidiary monarchies, which was not for the benefit of the jieople of 
whom they wore respectively composed, but for the service of France, or more 
properly of himself^ the sole moving principle by which France was governed. 
In devolving the crown of Holland on the son of Louis, after the abdication 
of Louis, he repeats the same princijde as a fundamental condition of its tenure. 
" Never forget," he said, " that in the situation to which my political system, 
aad the interest of my empire have called you, yoar JirM duty is towards vi, 
your second towards France. All your other duties, even those towaads tha 
people whom I have called you to govern, rank after these." 

When Napoleon censures his delegate princes for praferring the interest of 
the kingdoms which he had assigned them, instead pf sacrificing it to him and 
hia government, he degrades them into mere puppets, which might indeed bear 
regal titles and regal attendance, but, entirely depuident on the will of another, 
had no choice save to second the views of an ambition, the most insatiabla 
certainly that ever reigned in a human breaat. 

This secret did not remain concealed from the Dutch, from the Neapolitans, 
or other foreigners, subjected to these pageant monarcbs ; and as h naturally 
incensed them against Napoleon's government, ao it prevented the authori^ 
which he had delegated from obtaining either affection or reverence, and dis- 
posed the nations who were aubjected to it to take the first opportunity of cast- 
ing the yoke aside. 

The erection of these kindred mcmarchies was not the only mode by which 
Napoleon endeavoured to maintain an ascendency in the countries which be 
had c<mquered, and which he desired to retain in dependence upon France, 
though not nominally or directly making parts of the French empire. Buona- 
parte had already proposed to bis council the question, whether the creatioa 
of Grandees of the Empire, a species of nobilitf whose titles were to depend, 
not on their descent, but on tiieir taints and services to the state, wai to bo 

■ Lu Cuu, tocM IT. Pml* ni«DiM>. Tt. 
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eonsideraci M & fioUtioD of the laws of liberty uid equtdity . He was univei- 
Mlly answered in the negative ; for, having dow acquired a hereditary laouai^ 
it seemed a natural, if not an indispensable consequence, that France sbaiild 
bave peers of the realm, and great officers of tbe crown. Such an estabHab- 
nent, according to Bumaparte's view, would at once place bis dignity on the 
same footing with those of the other courts of Europe, (an assuniktion to 
which be attached a greater degree of consequence than was cooiiatent with 
policy,) and by blenthng the n«w nobles of the Empire with those of tbe an- 
cient kingly govermnent, would tend to recmcite the modem ^ale of things 
with such relics of the old court as yet eristed. 

From respect, perhaps, to tbe republican opinitMis which had ao long pre- 
dominated, the tit^ and appanages of these grand feudatories were not chos«i 
within tbe bounds of France herself, but from provinces which bad experienced 
the sword of the ruler. Fifteen dukedoms, grand fie&, not of France, but of 
tiie French empire, winch extended &r beyond France itself, were created by 
the fiat of the Emperor. The income atlMbed to each amounted to the fif- 
terath part of the revenue of the province, which gave title to tbe dignitary. 
Tbe Emperor invested with these endowments those who had best served 
him in war and in state aAirs. Princedoms also were erected, and while 
mareschals and ministers were created Dukee, the aoperior tank of Prince waa 
bestowed on Talleyrand, Bematkitte, and Bwlhier, by the titles of Beneren- 
tum, Ponte-Corvo, and Neufchatel. 

The transformation of Republican generak and ancient Jacobins into the 
peerage of a monarchical government, gave a species of incongruity to this 
splendid masquerade, and more than one of the personages abowed not a little 
awkwardness in supporting their new titles. It is true, the high degree of 
talent annexed to some of tbe iadividuak thus promoted, the dread inspired 
kjr others, and tbe fame in war winch many had acquired, might beajr them out 
itgunat the ridicule which was unsparingly heaped upon them in the saloons 
^qOMited by the ancient noUesse ; but, whatever claims these dignitaries had 
to the re«pect of the pubHc, had been long Qttin, and received no accession 
from their new honours and titles. 

In this, and on similar occasions. Napoleon ov^rahot his aim, and diminished 
to a certain extent hie reputation, by seeming to set a value upon honours, 
titles, and ceremonies, which, if matters of importance to other courts, were 
certainly not such as he ought to have rested his dignity upon. Ceruntmial 
is the natural element of a long^established court, and etiquette and title are 
tbe idols which are worshipped there. But Buonaparte reigned by his talents 
an<Lhis sword. Like MezentJua in the j£neid, he ought to Imve acknowledged 
no other source of his authority.*^ It was imprudent to appear to attach con- 
sequence to points, which even his otherwise ahnost boundleea power could not 
Attain, since his nobility and his court-ceremonial must still retain the rawness 
of novelty, and could no more possess that value, which, whether real or ima- 
ginary, has been generally attached to ancient institutions and long descent, 
than the Emperor could, by a decree of his complaisant Senate, have givm 
Ins modem coinage tbe value which antiquaries attach to ancient medals. It 
waa imprudent to descend to a strife in which he must necessarily be overcome; 
for where power rests in a great measure on public opmion, it is diminished in 
proportion to its ftilure in objects aimed at, whether of greater or less conse- 
quence. This half-teudal ball^oriental estaUishment of grand feudatories, with 
which Buonaparte now began to decorate tbe structure of hie power, may bo 
compared to tbe heavy Gothic devices with which modem architects sometimes 
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tmetiay Hie front of their building*, Mwre ttey riw^yt eaciUnber vbut die; 
cannot omtiment, and Bometimea overload what thej are deeisnod te support, 
't'he a^em of the ne* Nobie^ft wm settled by an InperiaT edict of Napo- 
leon hunseli', which 4raB camimnicatM to Hie Senate 30tb March 1806, ncA 
foi* the ptirpdee of deliberation Ht scceptAnce, \mA merdj that, like the old 
Pfttliain^nt of ISiis, tbef might enter it il|»Bn their register. 

The court of fitlonaparte now assuined a chatacter oT the strictest etiquette, 
in which these important ttiflea, called bj tt writer on the subject the " Super- 
Mitiona of Gentlemen UBbers," were treated aa matters of B^ious import, and 
Bometimes occupied the thongbts of Napolemi himself, and supplied tbe placa 
of meditated conquests, and the fiitarft destroctiim or erection of kingdoma. 

The possessors of ancient titiea, temptfed by revival of the respect paid to 
birth and rank, did tiot &il tt> mingle With dwse whose nobility rested on the 
new creation. The Emperor distingnished Aeee ancient minions of royalty 
with considerable bvour, as, half-blushing for their own apaatacy in doing 
homage to Buonaparte in the palace of the Bourbons, half-sneering at the mal- 
adroit and awkward manners of their new associates, they mingled among the 
tnen of new descent, and paid homage to the monarch of the day, " because," 
as one of them expressed himself to Madame de Stael, " one muat serve some 
one or other." Buonaparte encouraged these nobles (4* the ancient anti- 
chambers, whose superior mannera seemed to introduce unong his courliera 
Bome traits of the former court, so inimitable for grace and for addreaa, and 
also because he liked to rank among his retainers, so &r as be could, the in- 
heritors of those superb namea which ornamented the histtMy of France in 
former agea. But then he desired to make them exclusivdy bis own ; nothing 
less than complete and uncompromising conversion to hia government would 
give satisfaction. A bsron of the old nobleaae, who had become a counsellor 
of state, waa in 1810 summoned to Kttend the Emperor at Fontaifibleau. 

" What would you do," said the Emperor, '^ abould you learn that the 
Conipte de Lille was this instant at Paris ?" 

*^ I would inform against bim, and have him arrested," Said the candidate 
for ftvour; " the law commanda it." 

" And what Would you do if appcrinMd a judge on hkl trial?" demanded the 
Emperor again. 

** I would condemn him to deadi," eaid the wAeSitatkig noble ; " tbe law 
d«nonnces him." 

** WiUi sucb sentimenta yon deaerve a prefecture," said tbe Emperor ; and 
the catechumen, whose re^>ect tbr the law Waa thus alMolute, was made Pre- 
fect of Paris. 

Such converts Were searched for, and, when fomd. Were hoaovred, and re- 
mrdod, and trusted. For the poWerof reeompctnsing his Madiera, stateraien, 
and adherents, the conquered countries were again the Emperor's resource. 
National domains were reserved to a large amount throw-out those countries, 
and formed lunda, out of which gTaidfications awd anauities were, at Napoleon's 
sole pleasure, assigned to the generals, oflicera, and soldiers of the French 
army; who might in this way be said to Jiave aH Europe for their paymaster. 
Thus every conquest increased his means of rewarding hia soldiers; and that 
army, wffich was the most formidable instrument of his ambition, waa en- 
couraged and maintained at the expense of those states which had suffered 
most from hia arraa. 

We have not yet conchided the import^t changes introdnced into Europe 
by the consequences of the &tal campaimi of Austerhtz. The Confederation 
of the Rhine, which withdrew from the German Empire so large a portion of 
its princes, and, transferring them trom the inRuence of Austria, placed them 
directly and avowedly under the protection of France, waa an event which 
tended directly to the dissolation of the Germanic League, wtuch had subsifted 
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since the year 800, when Ch&rlemogae received the Impeiial X^iwra &om 
Pope Leo the Tliird. 

By the new Fe^ration of the Rhine, the courts of Wirtemberg and Ba- 
Taria, of Hease d'Artnatadt, with aonie pettj princea of the right bank of the 
Rhine, formed among tbemeelves an alliance ofiensive and defensive, and re- 
'nounced their dependance upon the Germanic Body, of which they declared 
tliey no longer recognised the conetitution. The reasoaa aaeigned ibr this 
league had considerable weight. It was urged that the countries governed by 
these princes were, in every caae of war betwixt France and Auabia, exposed 
to all the evils of invasion, from which the Germanic Body had no longer 
power to defend them. Therefore, being obliged to seek ibr more effectual 
protection from so great an evil, they placed themselves directly uuder the 
guardianship of France. Napoleon, on his part, did not hesitate to accept 
the title of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. It is .true, that he 
bad engaged to his subjects that he would not extHid the limits of hia empire 
beypnd that river, which he acknowledged as the natural boundary of France ; 
but this engagement was not held to exclude the sort of seigniorie attached to 
the new Protectorate, in virtue of which he plunged the German Stales who 
composed the Confederacy into every war in which France herself engaged, 
and at pleasure earned their armies against other German States, their breth- 
ren in language and manners, or transferred them to more distant climates, 
to wage ware in which they had no interest, and to which they had received no 
provocation. It was also a natural consequence, that a number of inferior 
members of the empire, who had small tenures under the old constitutions, 
having no means of defence excepting their ancient rights, were abolished in 
their capacity of imperial feudatories, and reduced from petty sovereigns to 
the condition of private nobles. This, though certainly unjust in the al^tract 
principle, waa not in practice an inconvenient result of the great change in- 
troduced. 

The military contingents, which the Confederation placed, not perhaps in 
words, but certainly in fitcl, at the disposal of their Protector, not less than 
uxty thousand men, were of a character and in a state of military organization 
very superior to those which tiiey had formerly ftimished to the Germanic 
Body. These last, much fewer in number, were seldom in a complete atate 
of efjuipment, and were generally very inierior in discipline. But Napoleon 
not only exacted that the contingents furnished under this new federation 
should be complete in numbers, and perfect in discipline and appointments, 
but, imparting to them, and to their officers, a spark of his own military ar- 
dour, be inspired them with a spirit of bravery and confidence which they had 
been far from exhibiting when in the opposite racks. No troops in his army 
behaved better than those of the Confederacy of tlte Rhine. But the strength 
wltich the system afforded to Napoleon waa only temporary, and depended cm 
the continuance of the power by which it was creat^. It was too arbitrary, 
too artificial, and too much opposed both to the interests and national preju- 
^ces of the Germans, not to bear within it the seeds of dissolution. When 
the tide of fortune turned gainst Buonaparte afrer the battle of Leipsic, Ba- 
varia hastened to join the allies for the purpose of complctmg bis destruction, 
and the example was followed by all the other Princes of tlie Rhine. It fared 
with Napoleon and the German Confederation, as with a neoromancer and 
the demon whom for a certain term he has. bound to bis service, and who 
obeys him with fidelity during (he currency of the obligation ; but, when that 
is expired, ia the flrst to tear his employer to pieces. 

Francis of Austria, seeing the empire, of which his house bad been so long 
tlie head, going to pieces like a parting wreck, bad no other resource than to 
lay aside the Imperial Crown of Germany, and to declare that league dissolved ' 
whicli he now saw no sufficient means of enforcing. He declared the ties dia- 
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Kvered which bound the larious princes to him u Emperor, to each other u 
alhoB ; and although he reserved the Imperial title, it was only aa the Sovereign 
. of Austria, and his other hereditary states. 

France hecame therefore in a great measure the successor to the influoce 
and dignity of the Holy Roman Empire, as that of Germany had been proudly 
styled for a thousand years ; and the Empire of Napoleon gained a still neat«r 
resemblance 'to that of Chariemagne. At least France succeeded to the Im- 
perial influence exea^ised by Austria and her empire over all the south-western 
provinces of that powerful district of Europe, In the eastern districts, Aus- 
tria, stunned by her misfortunes and her defeats, was passive and unresisting. 
Prussia, in the north of Germany, was halting between two very opposite sets 
of counsellors; one of which, widi too much confidence in the military re- 
sources of the country, advised war with France, for which the &rourable 
opportunity had been permitted to escape ; while the other recommended, that^ 
like the jackall in the train of the Uon, Prussia should continue to avail herself 
of the spoils which Napoleon might permit her to seize uptm, without pre- 
suming to place herself in opposition to his will. In either case, the course 
recommended was suf&ciently perilous; but to vacillate, as the cabinet of Ber- 
lin did, betwixt the one and the other, inferred almost certain ruin. 

While Napoleon thus revelled in augmented strength, and increased honoun. 
Providence put it once more, and for the last time, in his power, to consoli- 
date his immense empire by a general peace, maritime as well as upon the 
Continent. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Saatk o^ Pia — He m auceeeded by Fox aa Prime JUnufer. — OremutMuu 
wAicA Ud lo NegoHafum leith Fivnce. — Ths Etui of Lauderdale u aent to 
Pari* ai the Brititk Negotiator. — Ifegotiatitm it brt^sen o^ m coruequenee 
of the It^vtal cf England to cede Sicily lo Fratuie, aitd Lord Lauderdaie 
leaves Paris. — Reasomnge on the StaMity of Peaee^ had Peace been ob- 
tained. — Pruaiia — her Temporining Policy — She take* alarm — An aHentpt 
made by her to form a Caafedfraey m opposition to that of the Rhine, is 
defeated by the MachtTuOions t^ Napoleon. — Strong and gewrol disposition 
tf the Prussian* to War. — Legal Sbirder of Palm, a booksdler, by ou- 
ihority if Buonaparte, aggraoates this feeling. — 7%ci Emperor Alexander 
again visits Berlin. — Pnusia b^ins to arm in August 1806, and, i0er 
some Negotiation, takes the Field in October, under the Duke of Bntnsvnek. 
— ImpoUcy of the Pltms of tiie Campaign. — Details. — Action fought, and 
lost by the Prussians, at Sad^dd — FoUmeed by the decisive Defeat of 
Auerstadl, or Jena, onlheiSth October. — Particulars if the BatOe. — Duke 
of BtTMSteiek mortally wounded. — Consequences ef tins total Defeat. — Ail 
(Ac ttrongfiacei in Prussia green up mthoul resistance. — Buonaparletake* 
possession of Berlin on the ibtk. — Explanation of the d^erent Sita4iHons 
of Austria and Prussia afier their seeerol Defeats. — Befiections e» the 
Fall (f Prussia. 

Tnn death of William Pitt was accelerated by the campaign of IJIm and 
Austerhtz, as his health had been previonsly injured by the defeat of Marengo. 
Great as he was as a statesman, ardent in patriotism, and cmnprehensive in 
his political views, it had been too much the habit of that great minister, to 
trust, for some re-establishment of the balance of power on the Continent, to 
- tile exertions of the ancient European governments, whose efforts had gradu- 
ally becfHue binter and fainter, and their spirits more and more .depressed, , 
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vbm M>l>OMd t0 Ihe power d" BuDMiwrM, vIkm bknra, Ito the Aondn^Milt, 
Beemod to inflict ineviuUe nii« irtittraver they bunt. But, while resting too 
much hope on coalitions, placing too mudi confidence in foreign armies, and 
too HtHe contideiiltg, perfaops, wb&t migiit hxre been acbie*ed by our own, 
had mfti^t n«nhew been eMployed on adequate objects, Pitt maintnaned 
witk umb^«d md Ibe gt«at principle of renst&nce te France, imlesB TtaMHse 
■boidd be ^tponi to ttow, liwt, satisfied with the immeMe power wbicb rite 
possewed, her Gnperor was wUting to leave to the reat of Eorope such pre> 
carious independmce, U ^ victorious anna had not yet bereft them of. 

The Brituh prime jaaiiBler was succeeded, upon hia death, by the statenaui 
tti whom, IB life, hb had waged the most uniform opposition. Glmrles Fox, 
now at the bend of the Bhtisb government, had unifonnl; professed to believe 
it possible to eBixt a sobd and lastuig peace with France, and, in the ardonr 
of debate, had repeatefly thrown on hia great adversary the blame that such 
had not been accomplished. When be himself became possessed of the sy- 
pt«me power of administration, he was naturally disposed to realize hia pre- 
ilictioii*, if Napoleon should be found disposed to admit a treaty opon anythii^ 
like eqaal terms. In a visit to Paris during the peace of Amiens, Mr Fox had 
been rec^ved with great distinction by Napdoon. The private relations 
b«*wi« them were therefore of an amicable nature, and gave an opening for 
friendly tntercoutse. 

The time, too, appeared bvoorable tor n^tiation ; for whatever advantagw 
bad been derived by France from ber late triumphant campaign on the Conti- 
nent, were, so far as Britain was concerned, neutralized and out-balanced hj 
the destruction of the combined fleets. All possibiUty of invasion, which 
appears before this event to have warmly engrossed the imagination of Napo- 
leon, seemed at on end for ever. The delusion which represented a united 
navy of fifly sail of the Lne triumphantly occupying the British Channel, and 
escorting an overpowering force to the^ioreeof England, was dispelled by the 
cannon of 21st October. The gay dreams, which painted a victorious army 
marching to London, reforming uie state of Engtand by the destruction of her 
aristocracy, and reducing her to her natural condition, as Napoleon termed it, 
of such a dependency on France as the t^and of Oleron or of Corsica, were 
gone. After the battle of Trafiilgar, aH hopes were extinguished that the &ir 
provinces of England could in any possible event have been cot .up into new 
fie& of the French empire. It was no longer to be dreamed, that ZhtfotieM, 
as they were termed, might be foimed upon the Royal Exchange for the pay- 
ment of annuities by hundreds of thousands, and by millions, for rewarding 
the soldiers of the Great Nation. To work purses tor the French officers, that 
they might be filled with British gold, had of lato been a &vourite amtiaement 
among tiie fair ladies of France ; but it was now evident that they had laboured 
is vain. Alt these b<^>es and projects were swallowed up in the billows whidi 
entombed the wrecks of Trafalgar. 

In* word, if Austria bad &llen in the contest of 1806, Britain stood mora 
pre-eminent thui ever; and it might have been rationally expected, that the 
denre of war on the part of Napoleon should have ended, when every prospect 
of brining that war to the cunclueive and triumphant termination which he 
meditated, had totally disappeared. The views of the British cabinet, also, 
we have said, were now amicable, and an incident occurred for opening ■ 
negotiation, onder cireumstances which seemed to wanaiit the good faith of 
the English ministeni. 

A person pretending to be an adherent of the Bonrbons, but afterwards 
pretty well understood to be an agent of the French govemmffitt, acting uptHi 
the paltry system of espionage which had infected both their internal and ex 
lerior rektions, obtained an audience of Mr Fox, for the purpose, as he pre 
_tended,.of conununicating to fhe'British mimster a propoeal for Ae assassina- 
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tioii of BuDHapsiie. It had happeaed, that Hr Fox, ia cotkVcrMtioB with 
Napoleon, while at Paris, had indignantly r^telled a chaige of this kind, which, 
the tatter brought against some oTthe English ministry. " Clear your head of that 
nonsenBe,' ' was said to be his answer, with more of English Uuntness than i^ 
]'''reQch politeness. Perhaps Buonaparte was desirous of knowing whether b» 
practice would keep pace with his principles, and on this principle had encour- 
aged the spy. Fox, na was tu be expected, not only repelled with abborroice 
tke idea su^ested. by this French agent, but caused it to be communicated to 
the French Emperor ; and thia gave rise to some friendly conununicatioo, and 
liaally to a n^otiation for peace. Lord Yarmouth, and afterwards Lord Laii 
derdale, acted for the British government ; Champagny uid General Clarke 
for the &nperor of France. Napoleon, who, like moat foreigners, had but an 
inaccurate idea of the internal structure of the British ccmstitution, had expected 
to find a Frendt party in the boaom of England, and was surprised to find that 
a few miscreants o[ the lowest rank, whom he had been able to bribe, weie 
the only English who were accessibie to foreign influence ; and that the party 
which had opposed the war with France in all its stages, were nevertheless 
incapable of desiring to see it cease on such terms as were diabonourable to 
the country. 

The French commisuonera made several concesnons, and even intimated, 
in verbal ctmference with Lord Yarmouth, that they would be content to treat 
upon liie principle of uti pogaidoit; that is, of allowing each partyto retain 
such advantages as she had been able to gain by her arms during the war. But 
when the treaty was tkrther advanced, the French negotiators resisted this rvie^ 
and showed themselves disposed to deny that they fud ever aas^ited to il. 

They were indeed willing to re«gn a long^ontested point, and cooaented 
tiiat the island of Malta, with the Cape of Good-Hope, and other possesnons 
in the East and West Indies, should remain under the dominion of Great 
Britain. But then they exacted the surrender of Sicily and Naples, proposing 
that Frederick IV, should be indemnified at the expense of Spain by the ce»- 
non of the Balearic Isles. Britain could not imptictly consent to this lost propo- 
sition, either in policy, oj ih justice lo her unfortimale ally. Naples was indeed 
occupied by the French, and had received Joseph Biumaparte as her King ; 
but the insular situation of Sicily rendered it easy for Britain to protect that 
rich island, which was still in the possession of its l^itimate monarch. The 
principle of uta poatidetia was therefore in fiivour of the Engbsh, so far as Sicily 
was concerned, as it was in that of the French in the case of Naples. The 
English envoy, for this reason, refiised an ultimatum, in which the ceesioa of 
Sicily was made an indispensable article. Lord Lauderdale, at the same time, 
' demanded his passpo^, which, however, he did not receive for several days, 
OS if there had been some hopes of renewing the treaty. 

Buonaparte was put to consideraUe inconvenience by the shrewdness and 
tenacity of the noble negotiator, and bad not forgotten them when, in 1815, bo 
found himself cm board the Bellerophon, commanded by a relation of the noble 
Earl. It is indeed probable, that hod Mr Fox lived, the negotiation might have 
been renewed. That eminent statesman, then in his last illness, was desirous 
lo accomplish two great objects— peace with France, and the abolition of the 
■lave trade. But alSiough BucHiaparte's deference for Fox might have induced 
him to concede some of the points in dispute, and although the British states- 
man's desire of peace might have made himrelinqui^ others on the pAtt of 
England, still, while the two nations retained their relative power and positions, 
the deep jealousy snd mutual animosity which subsisted between them wou!d 
probably have rendered any peace which could have been mode a mere suspen- 
sion of arms — a hoUow and insincere truce, which was almost certain to give 
way on the slightest occasion. Britain could never have seen with indiffer- 
mca Buonaparte making one stride after another towordi universal domin- 

■ — ■ - O" 
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ion ; and BDotutparW could not long have borne with patiencs tbs neighbour- ' 
hood of our frte inatitutkiiia and our tree press ; the foimer cS which must 
have perpetually reminded the French of the Uberty they had lost, while lite 
latter was aure to maVe the Emperor, bis government, and hia policy, the daily 
aubiect of the most severe and unsparing criticiam. Even the war with Prus- 
sia and Russia, in which Napoleon was soon afterwards engaged, would in all 

- probability have renewed the hostilities between France and England, supposing 
them to have been terminated for a season by a temporary peace. Yet Napo- 
leon always spoke of the death of Fox as one of the fatalities on which hi» 
great designs were shipwrecked; which makes it the more surprising that he 
did not resume intercourse with the administration formed under liis auspices, 
and who might have been supposed to be animated by his principles even aftw- 
bis decease. That he did not do so may be feirly received in evidence to show, 
that peace, unless on terms which he could dictate, was not desired by iiini. 
■ Aa the conduct of Prussia had been fickle and versatile during the cam- 
paign of AusterUtz, the displeasure of Napoleon was excited in proportion 
against her. She had, it is true, wrenched fix)m him an unwilling acquiescence 
in her viewa upon Hanover. By the treaty which Haugwitz had signed at Vi- 
enna, after the battle of AusterJitz, it was agreed that Prussia should receive 
the Electoral dominions of the King of England, his ally, instead of Anspsch, 
Bareuth, and Neufchatel, which she was to cede to France, The tar superior 
value of Hanover was to be considered as a boon to Prussia, in guerdon of 
her neutrality. But Napoleon did not forgive the hostile disposition whicb 
Prussia had numifested, and it is probable he waited with anxiety for the oppor- 
tunity of inflicting upon her condign chastisement. He continued to maintain 
a large army in Swabia and Franconia, and, by introducing troops into West- 
{^lalia, intioiated, not obscurely, an approaching rupture with his ally. Mean- 
time, under the influence of conflicting councils, Prussia proceeded in a course 
of politics which rendered her odious for her rapacity, and contemptible for 
the ^lort-sighted views under which she indulged it. 

It was no matter of difiiculty tor the Prussian forces to take possession lA 
Hanover, which, when evacuated by Bemadotte and his army, lay a prey to 

, tlie first invader, with the excep^n of the fortress of Hamelen, still occupied 
by a French garrison. The Electorate, the hereditary dominions of the King 
of Great Britain, with whom Prussia was at profound peace, was accord- 
ingly seized upon, and her cabinet pretended to justify that .usurpation by 
alleging, that Hanover, having been transferred to France by the ri^ls of vrar, 
had been ceded to the Prussian government in exchange for odier districts. 
At the saine time, an order of the Prussian monarch shut his ftorts in the Bal- 
tic against the admission of British ves^ls'. These measures, taken together, 
were looked upon by England a^ intimating determined and avowed iKWtility; 
and Fox described, in the House of Commons, the conduct of Prussia, as a 
compound of the most hateful rapacity with the' most contemptible servility. 
War was accordingly declared against her by Great Britain; and her flag- 
being banished from the ocean by the Enghsh cruisers, the mouth of the Elbe 
abd the Prussian sea-ports were declared in a slate of blockade, and her trade 
was subjected to a corresponding 'degree of distress. 

- Meantime, it was the fate of Prussia to find, that she held by a very insecura 
tenure that very Electorate, the price of her neutrality at Austerlitz, and whidi 
was farther purchased at die expense of war with England. Her minialets, 
while pressing France to confirm the cession of Hanover, had the mortification 
to discover that Napoleon, £ir from regarding the Prussian right in it as inde- 
feasible, was in fact negotiating for a general peace, upon the condititNi, 
amongst others, that the Electorate should be restored to the King of ETigland, 
its hereditary sovereign. While the disclosure of this double game showed 
Frederick William upon what insecure footing he h^d the prunium asngned 
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to Prussia by the treaty of Vienna, farther discovery of the projecta of ^Vancfi 
seemed to impel him to change the pacific line of his policy. 

Hithertorthe victories of Napoleon had had for' their chief consequences, 
the depression *af Austria, and the diminution of that power which was the 
natural and ancient rival of the House of Brandenburg. But now, when Aus- 
- teia was thrust back to the eastward, and deprived of her influence in the south- 
west of Germany, Prussia aaw with just darm that France was assuming that 
influeitcB herself, and that, unless apposed, she was likely to become ns power- 
fill in the north of Germany, as she had rendered heraetf in the south-western 
circles. Above all, Prussia was alarmed at the Confederacy of the Rhhie, an 
association which placed under the direct influence of France so large a pro- 
portion of what had been lately component parts of the Germanic Empire. 
The dissolution of the Germanic Empire itself was an event no less surprising 
and embarrassing ; for, besides all the other important points, in which the 
position of Prussia was altered by the annihilation of that ancient confederacy, 
riie lost thereby the prospect of her own moliarch being, upon the decline of 
Austria, chosen to wear the imperial crown, as the most power^l member of 
the federation. 

One way remained, to balance the new species of power which France had 
acquired by these innovations on the state of Europe. It was possible, by 
forming the northern princes of the German empire into a league of the same 
character with the Confederacy of thd Rhine, having Prussia instead of France 
fi>r its protector, to create such an equilibrium as might render it difficult or 
dangerous for Buonaparte to use his means, however greatly enlarged, to dis- . 
tutb the peace of the north of Europe, it was, therefore, determined in the 
Frussbn cabinet to form a league on this principle. 

This proposed Northern Confederacy, however, could not well be established 
without communication with France; and Buonaparte, though offering no 
direct opposition to the formation of a league, sanctioned hj the example of 
that of the Rhine, started such obstacles to the project in detail, as were likely 
to render its establishment on an effectual footing impossible. It was said by 
his ministers, that Napoleon was to take the Hanseatic towns under his own 
immediate protection; that the wise prince who governed Saxony showed no de- 
sire to become a member of the proposed Confederacy; and that France would 
permit no power to be forced into such a measure. Finally, the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, who was naturally reckoned upon as an jmportant member of 
the proposed Northern League, was tampered with to prevail upon liim to j6in . 
the Confederacy of the Rhine, instead of that which was proposed to be formed 
under the protectorate of Prussia. This prince, afraid to decide which of 
these powerful nations he should adhere to, remained in a stale of neutrality, 
notwithstanding the offers of France ; and, by doiug so, incurred the diapleaa- 
ure of Napoleon, from which in the sequel he suffered severely. 

By this partial interruption and opposition. Napoleon rendered it impossible 
for Prussia to make any effectual efforts for combining together those remain- 
ing fragments of tlie German empire, over which her military power and geo- 
graphical position gave her natural influence. This disappointment, with the 
sense of having been outwitted by the French government, excited feelings of 
chagrin and resentment in the Prussian cabinet, which corresponded with the 
sentiments expressed by the nation at large. In the former, the predominant 
feeling was, despite for disappointed hopes, and a desire of revenge tm the 
sovereign and state by whom they had been overreached ; in the latter, there 
prevaUed a keen and honourable sense that Prussia had lost her character 
through the truckling policy of her administration. 

Whatever reluctance the cabinet of Berlin had shown to enter into hoBtili- 
ties with France, the court and coontiy never appear to have shared that 
sensation. The tbnnef was under the influence of the younir, beautlftU, wd 
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Ugh-tpirited Quesiii and of Louit of Pruaaia, a prince who felt with impatienGe 
the decaying importance of that kingdom, which the victories of ttie Great 
Frederick tud ruaed to such a pitch of glory. These were surrounded by a 
numerous band of noble youths, impatient for war, as the means of emulating 
the fame of their fiithers ; but ignorant bow Utile iikelj were even the power- 
fill and wdl-disciplined forcee of Frederick, unless directed by his genius, to 
succeed in opposition to troops not interior to themselves, and conducted by s 
leader wbo had long appeared to chain victory to his chariot wheels. The 
sentiments of the young Prussian noblesse were sufficiently indicated, by their 
going to sharpen their sabres on the threshold of La Foret, the ambassador of 
Napoleon, and the wilder frolic of breaking the windows of the ministers sup* 
posed to be in the French interest. The Queen appeared frequently in the 
uniform of the regiment which bore her name, and aometiraes rt>de herself at 
their, bead, to give enthusiasm to the soldiery. This was soon excited to the 
highest pitch ; and had the military talents of the Prussian g^icrals borne any 
oorrespondmce to the gallantry of the officers and soldiers, an issue to the 
campaign might have been expected &r different from that which took place. 
The manner in which the characters of the Queen, the King, and Prince 
Louis, were treated in the Moniteur, tended still more to exasperate the quar- 
rel ; for Napoleon's atudious and cautious exclusion from the government paper 
of such political articles as had not his own previous approbation, rendered him 
in reason accountable Ibr alt which appeared there. 

The people of Prussia at large were clamorous for war. They, too, were 
sensible that the late versatile conduct of their cabinet had exposed them to 
the censure, and even the scorn of Europe ; and that Buonaparte seeing the 
crisis ended,in which the firmness of Prussia might have preserved thebeiance 
of Europe, retained no longer any respect for those whom he hod made his 
dupes, but treated with total disregard the remonstrances, which, before the 
advantages obtained at Ubn and Austerlitz, he must have listened to with 
respect and deference. 

Another circumstance of a very exasperating character took place at this 
time. One Palm, a bookseller at Narembei^, had exposed to sale a pamphlet, 
containing reoiaiis on the conduct of Napoleon,^ which the Emperor and 
his policy were treated with considerable severity. The bookseller was seized 
upon Ibr this offence by the French gens d'armes, and transferred to Braunau, 
where he was brought before a miUtaiy commission, tried for a libel on the 
Emperor ot France, found guilty, and shot to death in terms of his sentence. 
The murder of this poor man, for such it literally vras, whether immediately 
flowing fitnn Buonaparte's mandate, or the effect of the forious zeal of some 
of his officers, excited deep and genera] indignation. 

The constitution of many of (he states in Germany is despotic ; but, never- 
theless, the number of independent principalities, aad the privities of the free 
town^ have always insured to the nation at Urge the blessings of a &ee press, 
which, much addicted as they are to Uterature, the Germans value as it 
deserves. The cruel effort now niade to fetter this unshackled expression of 
0[Hn)tm, was, of course, most unfavourable to his authority by whom it had been 
commanded. The thousand presses of Germany continued on every possible 
Of^rtuni^ to dwell on the ikte of Palm ; and, at the distance of six or seven 
ye^rs from his death, it might be reckoned among the leading causes which 
idtivately determined the popular opinion against Napoleon. It bad not lest 
fSect at the time when the crime was committed; and the eyes of all Ger- 
many were turned upon Prussia, as the only member of the late Holy Roman 
League, by whom the progress of the public enemy of the Uberties of Bur.ipe 
could be arrested in its course. 

Amidst the general ferment of th6 public mind, Alexander once more ap- 
pealed^ person at the court of Bertin, and, more successful than on the former 
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oecttsioD, prevailed on the King of PruBsin at length to unabeadi the aword. 
The support of the powerful hosts of Russia was promised ; and, defeated I^ 
tiie'fat^ field of Auaterlitz in hia attempt to preserre the aouth-estt of Qer- 
many from French influence, Alexander now stood forth to assist Pruaua as 
the Champion of the North. An attempt had indeed been made through 
means of D'Oubnl, a Russian envoy at Paris, to obtain a general peace for 
Europe, in concurrence with that whicli Lord Lauderdale was endeavouring lo 
negotiate on the part of Britain; but the treaty entirely miscarried. 

While Prussia thus declared herself the enemy of France, it seemed to fol- 
low as a matter of course, that she should become once more the friend of 
Britun ; and, indeed, that power lost no time in manifesting an amicable dis- 
position on her part, by recaHing the order which blockaded the Pniasian 
{mrta, and annihilated her commerce. But the cabinet of Berlin evinced, in 
the moment when about to ciammence hostilities, the same setfista insincwi^ 
which had dictated all their previous conduct. While sufEciently desirous <# 
obtaining British money lo maintain the approaching war, they showed great 
reluctance to part with Hanover, an acquisition made in a manner so unworthy; 
vid the Prussian minister, Lucchesini, did not hesitate to tell the Britidi am- 
bassador. Lord Morpeth, that the fate of the Electorate would depend upon 
the event of arms. 

Little good could be augured fivm the interposition of a power, who, pre- 
tending to arm inbefaalf of the rights of nations, refiised to part with an acqui- 
sition which she herself had made, contrary to all the rules of justice and good 
&ith. Still leaa was a &vourable event to be hoped for, when the management 
of the war was intrusted to the same incapable or&ithlesa ministers, who had 
allowed every opportunity to escape of asserting the rights of Prussia, when, 
perhaps, her assuming a firm attitude might have prevented the necessity of 
war alti^ether. But the resolution which had been delayed, when bo many 
bvourable occasions were suffered to escape unemployed, was at length 
adopted with an imprudent precipitation, wluch left Prussia neither time to 
adopt the wisest warlike measures, nor to look out for those Btateemen and gen- 
erals by whom such measures could have been most effectually executed. 

About the middle of August, Prussia began to arm. Perhaps there are few 
examples of a war declared with the almost unanimous consent of a great and 
warlike people, which was bronght to an earUer and more unhappy termina- 
tion. On die Ist of October, Knobeladorlf, the Prussian envoy, was called 
upon by Talleyrand to explain the cause of the martial attitude assumed by his 
state. In reply, a paper was deUvered, containing three propositions, or rather 
demands. First, That the French troops which had entered the German ter- 
ritory, should instantly re-cross the Rhine. Secondly, That France should 
desist fixim presenting obstacles to the formation of a league in the northern 
part of Germany, to comprehend all the states, without exception, which had 
not been included in the Confederation of the S^be. Thirdly, That negotia- 
tions should be immediately commenced, for the purpose of detaching the for- 
tress of Wesel from the French empire, and for the restituticm of three abbeys, 
which Murat had chosen to sdze upon as a part of his Dnchy of Bei^. With 
this manifesto was deUvered a long explanatory letter, 'containing severe re- 
marks on the system of encroachment which France had acted upon. Sucha 
text and commentary, considering their peremptoi^ tone, and the pride and 
power of him to whom they were addressed in such unqualiiiBd terms, must 
have been understood to amount to a declaration of war. And yet, although 
Prussia, in common with all Europe, had just reason to complain of the en- 
croachments of France, and her rapid strides to universal empire, it would 
appear tiiat the two first articles in the King's declaration, were subjects rather 
<i negotiation than grounds of an absolute dec>aratio«i of war; and that tfas 
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fbrtreM or Woelj and the three abbeys, were K»rce of importance enough to 
plunge tbe whole empire.into blood for the sake of them. ^ 

Prussia, indeed, was less actual]; aggrieved than she was mortified and 
bfiended. She saw she had been outwitted by Buonaparte in the negotiatioa 
of Vienna ; that lie was joggling with her in the matter of Hanorer; that she 
wafi in danger of beholc^ng Saxony and Hesse withdrawn irom her protection, ■ 
to be placed under that of Fiance ; and under a general sense of these inju- 
ries, though rather apprehended than really sustained, she hurried to the field. 
. If negptiations could have been protracted till the advance of the Ruasion 
armies, it might have given a different face to the war; but in the varlike 
ardour, which pos^^sed the Prussians, they were desirous to secure the advan- 
•* tages wliich, in mihiary, affairs, belong to the assailants, without weighing the 
circumstances which, in lljeir situatiom rendered aucb precipitation fetal. 
Besides, such advanbges were. not easily to be obtuined over Buonaparte, 
.^ jKbo was not a man to be amused by words when the moment of action arrived. 
^roDr days before the delivery of the Prussian note to bis minister, Buonaparte 
b;id left Paris, aad was personally in the field collecting his own immense forces, • 
and urging the contribution of those contingent{s which the Confederate . 
Princes of the Rhine were bound to^supply. His answer to the hostile note 
of tiie King of Pni^ia, was addressed, not to that monarch, but to his own 
soldieis. " They have dared to demand;" he said, " that we should retreat 
at tliB first sight of their army. Fools ! could they not reflect how impossible 
they found it to destroy Paris, a task incomparably more easy than to tarnish 
the honour of the Great Nation. Let the Prussian army expect the same fate 
which they encountered fourteen years ago, since experience has not taught 
them, that while it is easy to acquire additional dominions and increase of 
power, by the triendship of Franijt, her enmity, on the contrary, which will 
only be provoked by tiutae who are totally destitute of sense and reason, ia 
more terrible than the tempests of the ocean." 

The King of Prussia bad again placed at tiie head of his armies the Duke 
of Brunswick. In hia youth, this general bad gained r«iown under his uncle 
Prince Ferdinand. But it had been lost in the retreat &oni Champagne in 
1792, where he had suffered himself to be out-manoeuvred by Dumouriez and 
his army of conscripts. He was Beventy-two years old, and is said to have 
added the obstinacy of age to others of tbe infirmities which naturally attend 
it. He was not communicative, nor accessible to any of the other generala, 
excepting Mollendorf ; and this generated a disunion of councils in Uie Prus- 
sian camp, and the personal dislike of the army to him by whom it was com- 
manded. 

The plan of the campaign, formed by this ill-fated Prince, seems to have 
been smgulariy injudicious, and the more so, as it is censurable on exactly the 
same grounds as that of Austria in the late war. Prussia could not expect 
to have the advantage of numbers in the contest. It was therefore her obvious 
pohcy to. procrastinate and lengthen out negotiation, until she could have the 
advantage of the Russian forces. Instead of this, it was determined to rush 
forward towards Franconia, and oppose the Prussian army alone to the whole 
ibrce of France, conunanded by their renowned Emperor. 

The motive, too, was simihir to that which had determined Austria to ad- 
vance as far as the banks of the Uler. Saxony was in the present campaign, 
as Bavaria in the former, desirous of remaining neuter ; and the hasty advance 
of the Prussian armies was designed to compel the Elector Augustus to era- 
brace their cause. It succeeded accordingly; and the Sovereign of Saxony 
umted his forces, though relucUntly, with the left wing of tlie Prussians, under 
Prince Uohenloe. The conduct of tbe Prussians towards the Saxons, bore 
the game ominous resemblance to that of the Austrians to the Bavarians. Th«r 
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troops befaaT«d in Uia eminti^of Sftxony moie u if ttw^weniBthie kni of a 
tributary than an ally, and wlule tbe aisistance o[ tbe good and peaceaUe Piwce 
was atarafy exacted, no efforts were made to ctnciliaJe liie good-w^, or loothe 
the pride of bia subjects. In tbeir behaviour to the Sazoas in genei^, tho 
Fruaeiam diowed too much of the haughty apint that goes before a Ul. 

The united lorce of the Prussian army, with its auxiliariea, anounted to tme 
hundred and fifty thousand nien, confld^it b their own courage, in tbe rigid 
discipline which continued to distinguish their service, and in the animating 
recollections of the Tielorious career of the Great Fredeni^. - There were 
many generals and soldiers in their ranks whs had served under him ; but, 
amongst that troop of veterans, Blucher alone was destined to do distinguished 
honour to tbe school. 

, Notwithstanding these practical ^rora, the address of the Piusaaii King to ' 
his aiWj ivaa in Setter taste than (he vaunting proclamation of Bumiapute, 
and concluded with a passage, which, though its accomptiahmerit was long 
delayed, oevertiieless proved at last prophetic : — " We go," said Frederick 
William, " to encounter an enemy, who has vanquished numerous armies, 
humiUated monarchs, destroyed c<^)stitutioas, ami deprived more than one 
state of its -independence, and even of its very name. He has threatened a 
similar fate to Prussia, and proposes to reduce u* to (h&ddroinionof a strange 
people, who would suppress the very name of Germana. The fate of annies, 
and of nations, is in the hands of the Almighty; but constant rictory, and dura- 
ble proqierity, ore never granted save to tbe cause of justice." 

While Bumaparte assemUed in Franconia an anny considerab); superior in 
number to that of tbe PrussiaBB, the tatter occupied tiie countiy in tbe vicisity 
of the river Saale, and seemed, in doing so, to renounce all the advantage of 
making the attack on the enemy ere he had collected his forces. Yet to make 
such an attack was, and must have been, the principal motive of their hasty 
and precipitate advance, especially after they had secured its primary object, 
tbe accession of Sajcony to tbe campaign. The position which the Ihike of 
Brunswick occupied was indeed very strong as a defensive one, but the-means 
of supporting so lac^e an army were not easily to be obtained in such a barren 
cotint^.as that about Weimar; and their magazines and depots of provisions 
were injudiciously placed, not close in the rear of the array, but at Naumburg, 
uid other places, upon their extreme left, and where they were exposed to the 
nek of being separated from them. It ought be partly owing to tbe difficulty 
of obtaining forage and subsistence, that the Prussian army was extended upoa 
a line by far too much proloi^ed to admit of mutital support. Indeed, they 
may be considered rather as disposed in cantonments than as occupying a mili- 
tary position ; and as they remained strictly on tbe defensive, an opportunity 
was gratuitously afforded to Buonaparte to attack their diveicms in detail, of 
which he did not &il to avail himself with his usual talent. The hoad-quarters 
of the Prus^ns, wh^« were tbe King and Duke <^ Brunswick, were at 
Weimar ; their left, under Prince Hobenloe, v&n at Schleitz ; and their right 
extended as far as Muhlhausen, leavii^ tiius a space of nktety miles betwixt 
the extreme Hanks of tbeir line. 

Buonaparte, in tbe meantime, commenced the campaign, according to his 
custom, by a series of partial actiroiis fonght on different points, in which his 
usual Combinations obtained his usual success ; the whole tending to straiten 
the Pfusaians in their posititm, to intnrupt their communications, s^)arate 
them from their suppUes, and compel them to fight a decisive battle from ne- 
cessity, not choice, in which dispirited troops, under bafBed and outwitted 
generals, were to encounter with soldiers who bad already obtained a foretaste 
of victory, and who fought under die most renowned commanders, the com- 
bined efforts of the who^ being directed by the master spirit of the age. 

Upon the 8lh October, Buonaparte gave vent to his resentment in a bulletin. 
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in wUch be complained of having recdved a letter of twenty pages, dgned bf 
the King of Prussia, being, aa te alleged, a sort of wretched pamphlet, sucb 
OB £ngl>jid engaged hireling authors to compoee at the rate (rf five btmdired 
pounds sterling a-jesr. '' 1 am aorry," be said, " for my broUier, who does 
not understand the French language, and has certunly never read timt rhap- 
sody." The same publication contained much in ridicule of the Queen and 
Prince Louis. It bears evident tnvtke of Naptrieon's own composition, whicb 
was as ungular, though not so felicitous, as his mode of fighting ; but it was 
of Uttte use to censure either the s^le or the reasoning of the lord of so many 
legions. His arms soon made the impression which he desired upon the posi- 
tion of the enemy. 

The French advanced, in three divisionB, upon the dislocated and extended 
disposition of the large hut ill-arranged Prussian army. It was a piimary and 
irretrievable &utt of the Duke of Brunswick, that hia magazines, and reserves 
of artillery and ammunition, were placed at Naumburg, instead of being close 
in the rear of hia anny, and under the protection of his main body. This ill- 
timed separation rendered it easy for the French to interpose betwixt tlie Prus- 
sians and their suppUes, providing they were able to clear the course of the 
Saale. 

With this view the French right wing, commanded by Boult and Ney, marched 
upon Hof. The centre was under Bemadotte and Davoust, with the guard 
commanded by Murat. They moved on Saatburg and Scbleitz. The left wing 
was led by Augereau against Coburg and Saalfeld. It was the object of this 
grand combined movement to overwhelm the Prussian right wing, which was 
extended farmer than prudence permitted ; and, having beaten this part of the 
army, to turn their whole position, and possess themselves of their magazines. 
After some previous skirmishes, a serious action took place at Saalfeld, wher« 
Prince Louis of Prussia cmnmanded the advanced guiird of the Prusnan left 

In the ardour and inexperience of youth, the brave Prince, instead of being 
contented with defending the bridge on the Saale, quitted ^at advantageous 
position, to advance with unequal forces against Lannes, who was marching 
upon him from Grafientbal. If bravery could have atoned for imprudence, the 
iNittle of Saalfeld would not have been lost Prince Louis showed the utmost 
gallantry in leading his men when they advanced, and in rallying them when 
they fled. He was killed fighting hand to hand with a French subaltern, who 
required him to surrender, and, receiving a sabre-wound for reply, plunged Mb 
sword into the Prince's body.' Several of his staff fell around him. 

The victory of Saalfeld opened the course of the Saale to the French, who 
instantly advanced on Naumburg. Buonaparte was at Gera, within half a day's 
journey from the latter city, whence be sent a letter to the King of Prussia, 
couched in the language of a victor, (for victoriom he already felt himself by 
his numbers and position,) and seasoned with the irony of a successful foe. 
He regretted his good brother had been made to sign the wretched pami^ilet 
which had borne his name, but which he protested he did not impute to him as 
his composition. Had Prussia asked any practicable lavour of lum, he said 
he would have granted it; but she had asked his dishonour, and ought to have' 
known there could be but one answer. In consideration of their former friend- 
bliip. Napoleon stated himself to be ready to restore peace to Prussia ahd her 
monarch ; and, advising his good brother to dismiss such counsellors as recom- 
mended the present war and that of 1 792, he bade him heartily ferewell. 

Buonaparte neither e&pected nor received any answer to this missive, which 
was written under the exulting sensations experienced by the angler, when ho 
feels the fish is hooked, and about to become his secure prey. Naumburg and 
its magazines were consigned to the fi.imes, which first announced to the Prus- 
sians that the French army had gotten completely into their rear, bad destroy- 
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ed their m&g&nnes, and, being now intefposed betwixt than snd S«xod;, left 
them no alternative Bava tb&t of battle, which was to be waged at the greatest 
disadvantage with an alert enemy, to whom tbeir aupineness had already given 
the choice of tiaie and {^ce for it. There was also this ominous considera- 
tion, that, in case of disaster, the PrussiBoa bad neither principle, nor order, 
nor line of retreat. The enemy were betwixt tiiem and Magdebui^, which 
ought to have been their rallying point ; and the army of the Great Frederick 
was, it must be owned, brought to combat with as little reflection or military 
science, as a herd of school-boys might have displayed in a mutiny. 

Too late determined to make some exertion to clear their communicationa 
to the rear, the Duke of Brunswick, with the King of Prussia m person, march- 
ed with great part of their army to the recovery of Naumburg. Here Da- 
voust, who had tak^i the place, remained at the bead of a diviuon of six-and- 
thirty thousand men, with whom he was to oppose nearly double the number. 
The march of the Duke of Brunswick was so alow, as to lose the advantage 
0[ this superiori^. He paused on the evening of the twelfth on the heights of 
Auerstadt, and gave Davoust time to r^nforce the troops with which he occu- 
[ried the strong defile of Koeeen. The next morning, Davoust, with strong 
reinforcements, but still unequal in numbers to the Prus^ns, marched toward 
the enemy, whoae columns were already in motion. The vanguard of both 
armies met, without previoosly knowing that they were so closely approach- 
k^ each otiier, so thick lay the mist upon the ground. 

The village of Hassen-Hausen, near which the opposite armies were first 
made aware of each other's proximity, becune instantly the scene of a severe 
conflict, and was taken and retaken repeatedly. The Prussian cavalry, being 
Bup^or in numbers to that of the French, and long fitmous for its appoint- 
ments and discipline, attacked repeatedly, and was aa often resisted by the 
French squares of intantry, whom tiiey found it impossible to throw ijito dis- 
order, or break upon any poiat. The French havii^ thus repelled the Prus- 
sian horse, carried at the point of the bayonet some woods and the village 
of Spilberg, and remained in undisturbed possession of that of Hassen-Hausen. 
The Prussians had by this time maintained the battle from eight in the morn- 
ing till eleven, and being now engaged on all points, with the exception of two 
divisions of the reserve, had suffered great loss. The Generalissimo, Duke 
ef Brunswick, wounded in the face by a grape-shot, was carried off; so was 
General Scbmettati, and other officers of distinction. The want of an expe- 
rienced chief began to be felt, when, to increase the difficulties of their situa- 
tion, the King of Prussia received intelligence that General Mollendorf, who 
, commanded bis right wing, stationed near Jena, was in the act of being de- 
feated by Buonaparte in pereon. The King took the generous but perhaps 
desperate resolution, of faying, whether in one generBl charge he could not 
redeem the fortune of the day, by defeating that part of the French with which 
be was peisonally engaged. He ordered the attack to be made aking all the 
fine, and wiUi all (he forces which he had in the field ; and his commands were 
obeyed witii gallantry enough to vindicate the honour of the troops, but not to 
load to success. They were beaten off, and the Fren^sh resumed the offensive 
in tiieir turn. 

Still the Prussian monarch, who seems now to have taken the command 
t^Kin himself, endeavouring to supply the want of profession^ experience by 
cotinge, brought op his last reserves, and encouraged his bfioken troops rather 
to make a final stand for victory, than to retreat in lace of a conquering army. 
This effort also proved in vain. The Prussian line was attacked everywhere 
at once ; centre and wings were broken through by the French at the bayonet's 
pomt ; and the retreat, after so many fruitless efforts, in which no division had 
be«i left unengaged, was of the most disorderly character. But the confusion 
was increased t^ilbld, when, as the defeated troops reachrd Weimar, they fell 
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in with 'Am right wing of their own army, ft^tives like' themselrea, ain<t wbtf 
were attemp^g to retreat in the same, direction. The disorder of two nmted 
. armies meeting in opposing currents,. soon became inestricnbte. The roa<b 
were choked np with artillery and baggage waggons ; the retreat became a 
hurried flight; and the King himself, who had shown the utmost courage 
during the battle of Aueretadt, was at length, for personal safe^, compelled h> 
lieave the high roads, and escape across the fields, escorted by a small body cf 
Cavalry. 

While the left of the Prussian army were in Ae act of combating Davoust 
at Auerstadt,' dieir right, as we have hinted, were with equally bad fortune 
engaged at Jena. This second action, though the least important of the two, 
has always given the name to the double battle ; because it was at Jena tbsl 
Napoleon was engaged in person. 

The French Emperor had arrived at this town, which is situated upon the 
Saale, on the 13th of October, and had lost no time in issuing those orden to 
his Mareschals, which produced the demohstrations of Davoust, and the victory 
of Auerstadt. His attention was not less turned- to the position he himsetf 
occupied, and in which he had the prospect of lighting Mollendorf, and the 
right of tlie Prussians, on the next morning. With hia usual activity, he 
formed or enlarged, in the course of the night, the roads by which he proposed 
40 biing up his artillery on the succeeding d&y, and; by hewing the s^id rock, 
made a. path practicable for guns to the plateau, or elevated plain in the &ont 
<of Jena, where his centre was established. The Prussian army lay before 
them, extended on a line of six leagues, while that of Napoleon, extremely 
■concentrated, showed a very narrow front, but was well secured both in the 
flanks and in the rear. Buonaparte, according to his custom, slept in the 
lliivouac, surrounded by his guards. In the morning he harangued his soldiers, 
-and recommended to Uiem to stand firm against the charges of the Prussian 
«avalry, which had been represented as very redoubtable. As before Ulm he 
had promised his soldiers a repetition of the battle of Marengo, so now be 
-pointed out to his men that the Prussians, separated from their magazines, and 
-cut off from their country, were in the situation of Mack at Ulm. He told 
them that the enemy no longer fought for honour and victory, but for the 
chance of opening a way to retreat ; and he added, that the corps which should 
permit them to escape would lose their honour. The French repHed with loud 
shouts, and demanded instantly to advance to the combat. The Emperor 
ordered the columns destined for the attack to descend into the plain. His 
centre consisted of the Imperial Guard, and two divisions of Lannes. Auge- 
reiku commanded tlie right, which rested on a village and a forest ; and Sbult's 
division, with a part of Ney's, were upon the left. 

General Mollendorf advanced on his side, and both armies, as at Auerstadt, 
were hid from each other by the mist, until suddenly the atmosphere cleared, 
and showed them to each otiier within the distance of half cannon-shot. The 
conflict instantly commenced. It began on the French right, where the Prus- 
sians attacked with the purpose of driving Augereau from the village on which 
he rested his extreme (lank. Lannes was sent to support him, by whose suc- 
cour he was enabled to stand his ground. Tlie battle then became general ; 
and the Prussians siiowed themselves such masters of discipline, that it was 
long impossible to gain any advantage over men, who advanced, retired, or 
moved to either flank, with the regularity of machines. Soult at length, by 
the most desperate efforts, dispossessed the Prussians opposed to him of the 
woods from which they had annoyed the French left ; and at . the same con- 
juncture the division of Ney, and a large resen'e of cavalry, appeared upon 
the field of battle. Napoleon, thus strengthened, advanced the centre, con- 
asting in a great measure of the Imperial Guard, who, being fresh and in the 
hjgbtwt apirits, compelled the Prussian arm; to give way. Their retreat was at 
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firat orderly ; bat it wa* a part of Buonap&rte's tactics to pour attack slier 
attack upon a worsted enemy, as the billowa of a. tempestuous oceaa follow 
each other in succession, till the last waves totally disperse the fragmects of 
the bulwark which the first have breached. Murat, at the head of the dra- 
goofis and the cavalry of reserve, chained, as one who would merit, as far as 
bravery could merit, the splendid destinies which seemed now opening to him. 
The Prussian intkntry were unable to support tlie shock, nor could their cavalry 
protect them. The rout became general.. Great part ot the artillery was 
taken, and the biioken troops retreated in disorder upon Weimar, where, aa 
we have already stated, their confusion became inextricable, by their encoun- 
tering the other tide of fugitives from their own left, which was directed upon 
Weimar also. All leading and following seemed now lost in this, army, so 
lately confiding in its numbera and discipline. There was scarcely a general 
left to issue orders, scarcely a soldier disposed to obey them ; and it seems to 
liave be«n mcwe by s sort of instinct, than any resolved purpose, (hat several 
broken raiments were directed, or directed themselves, upon Magdeburg, 
where Prince Hohenloe endeavoured to rally them. 

Besides the double battle of Jena and Auentadt, Bemadotte had his share 
in the conflict, as he worsted at Apolda, a village betwixt these two points of 
general action, a large detachment. The French accounts state that 20,000 
Prassians were killed asd taken in the course of this fatal day; that three hun- 
dred guns fell into their power, with twenty generals, or lieutenant-generals, 
and standards and colours to the number of sixty. 

The mismanag^nent of the Prussian generals in these calamitous battles, 
and in all the mamxuvres which preceded them, amounted to infatuation. The 
tnx^a also, according to Buonaparte's evidence, scarcely maintained their high 
character, oppressed pn^bly by a sense of the disadvantages imder which 
they combated. But it is unnecessary to dwell on the various causes of a 
defeat, when the vanquished seem neither to have formed one combined and 
general plan of attack in the action, nor maintained communication with each 
other while it endured, nor agreed upon any scheme of retreat when the day 
was lost. The Duke of Brunswick, loo, and General Schmettau, being mor- 
tally wounded early in the battle, the several divisions of the Prussian army 
fought individually, without receiving any general orders, and consequently 
without regular plan or combined manceuvres. The consequences of the de- 
feat were more univ.ersally calamitous than could have been anticiliated, even 
vlten we consider, that, no mode of retreat having been fixed on, or general 
rallying place appointed, the broken army resembled a covey of heath-fowl, 
which the sportsman marks down and destroys in detail and at his leisure. 

Next day afler the action, a large body of the Prussians, who, tinder the 
command of Mollendorf, had retired td ErRirt, were compelled to surrender 
to the victors, and the Mareschal, with the Prince of Orange Fulda, became 
prisoners. Other relics of this most unhappy defeat met with the same fate. 
General Kalkreuth, at the head of a considerdble division of troops, was over- 
taken and routed in an attempt to cross the Hartz mountains. Prince Eugene 
of Wirtemberg commanded an untouched body of sixteen thousand men, 
whom the Prussian general-in-chief had swffered to remain at Memmingen, 
without an attempt to bring them into the Held. Instead Of retiring when he 
heard all was lost, the Prince was rash enough to advance towards Halle, as 
if to pot the only unbroken division of the Prussian army in the way of tho 
fcr superior and victorious hosts of Fraiice. He was accordingly attacked 
and defeated by Bemadotte. 

The chief point of rallying, however, was Magdebui^, under the walls of 
which strong city, Prince Hohenloe, though wounded, cdntrived to assemble 
»B anny amounting to fifty thousand men, but wanting everything, ?nd in the 
•lut degree of oonfiision. But H^deburg was no place of rent for them. The 
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tmao improridmce, which bad marked eveiy step of the .campaign, bad ex- 
hausted that city of die jmrnense magazines which it contained, and taken them 
for the supply of the Duke of Brunswick's army. The wrecks of the field <rf ■ 
Jena were exposed to famine as well as the sword. It only remained for 
Prince Hohenloe to make the best escape he could to the Oder, and, ccwHider- 
ing the disastrous circumstances in which he was placed, he seems to have 
diq>]ayed both courage and skill in his proceedings. After varioiia partial 
actions, however, in all of which be lost men, he finally found himself, with 
the advanced'^uard and centre of his army, on the heights of Prenzlow, with- 
out provisions, forage, or ammunition. Surrender became unavoidable ; and 
at Prenzlow and Passewalk, nearly twenty thousand Prussians laid down th^ 

The rear of Prince Hobenloe's army did not immediately sliare this calamity. 
They were at Bortzenberg when the surreader took place, and amounted to 
about ten tiiousand men, the relics of the battle in which Prince Eugene of 
Wirt«iiberg had engaged near Weimar, and were under the cMnmand of a 
general whose name hereafter was destined to sound like a war trumpet — the 
celebrated Blucher. 

In tbe extremity of his country's distresses, tiiis tJistinguiehed soldier showed 
the same indomitable spirit, the same activity in execution and daringness of 
resolve, which afterwards led to such glorious results. He was about to leave 
Bortzenberg on the 39th, in consequence of bis orders from Prince Hohenloe, 
when he learned that general's disaster at Prenzlow. He instantly changed 
the direction of his retreat, and, by a rapid march towards Strelitz, contrived 
to unite his IbrceB with about ten thousand men, gleanings of Jena and ^uer- 
etadt, which, under the Dukes of Weimar and of Brunswick Oels, had taken 
their route in that direction. Thus r«nforced, Blucher adopted the plan of 
pas^ng the Elbe at Lauenburg, and reinforcing the Prussian garrisons ia 
Lower Saxony. With tbia view he fought several sharp actions, and made 
many rapid marches. But the odds were too great to be balanced by courage 
and aclivi^. Tbe <ibvinon of Soutt which had crossed the Elbe, cut him of 
from Lauenburg, that of Murat interposed between him and Stralsund, while 
Bemadotte pressed upon his rear. Blucher had no resource but to throw 
himself and bis diminished and dispirited array into Lubeck. The pursu- 
ers came soon up, and found him like a stag at bay. A battle was fought 
on the 6tbof November, in the streets of Lubeck, with extreme fuiy on bodi 
ndes, in which the Prussians were overpowered by numbers, and lost many 
slain, besides four thousand prisoners. Blucher fought his way out of the 
town, and reached Scbwerta. But he had now retreated as far as be had Prus- 
sian ground to bear him, and to violate the neutrality of the Danish territory, 
would only have raised up new enemies to his unfortunate master. 

On the 7th November, therefore, he gave up his good sword, to be resumed 
Under happier auspices, and surrendered with the few thousand men which 
remained under his command. But the courage which he had manifosted, 
like the lights of St Elmo amid the gloom of the tempest, showed that there 
was at least one pnpil of the Great Frederick worthy -oi his master, and af- 
forded hopes, on which Prussia long dwelt in silence, till the moment of actioa 

Tbe total destruction, fbr such it might almost be termed, of the Prussian 
army, was scarcely so wonderful, as the facility wiUi which the fortresses which 
defend that country, ,some of them ranking amolig the foremost in Eurcqke, 
were surrendered by their commandants, without shame, and without resist- 
ance, to the victorious enemy. Strong towns, and fortified plaeeo, on which 
the engineer had exhausted his science, provided loo with large garrisons, and 
ample supplies, opened their gates at the sound of a French trumpet, or th« 
•zpfosioii of a few bombs. Spandau, Stettin, Custrin, Hamelen, were each 
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qiulified to liave arrested the march of inviden for months, yet w«rs ■]] nir- 
reodered on little more than a aummont. In Magdebui^ waa a garrison of 
tveoty-lwo thousand men, two thousand of them being artillerymen; and oeTer- . 
theleas this celebrated city capitulated with Mareschal Neyat the first flight of 
shells. Hamelea was garrisoned by six thousand troopt, amply supphed'with 
provi^ons, and every means of maintaining a siege. The place was ■uncn- 
deredto a force scarcely one-third in proportion to that of theguriaon. Tbesa 
incidents were too gross to b« imputed to folly and cowardice alone. The 
Trench themselves wondered at their oonqueats, yet had a shrewd guess at (he 
Oianner in which they were rendered so easy. When tlie recreant goremor of 
Magdeburg vras insiilted by the students of Halle for treachery as well as cow- 
ardice, the French garrison of the place sympathised, as soldiers, with the 
youthfiit enthusiasm of the scholars, and ^ifibrded the s<M'did old coward but 
fittle protection against their indignation. From a similar generous impulse, 
Schoela, the commandant of Hamelen, was nearly destroyed fay the troops under 
his orders. In surrendering the place, he had endeavoured to stipulate, that, 
in case the Prussian provinces should pass by the fortune of war to wme other 
power, the officers should retain their pay and rank. The soldiers ifers so 
much incensed at this stipulation, which carried desertion in its (rant, and a 
tn^posal to shape a private fortune to himself amid the min of his country, that 
Schoels only saved himself by delivering op the place to Che French before the 
time stipulated in the articles of capitulatKm. 

It is believed that, on several of these occasions, the French constructed a 
golden key to open these iron fortresses, without being. themselves at the ex- 
pense of the precious metal which ccmtposed it. Every large garrison has of 
course a military chest, with treasure for the r^ular payment of the soldiery; 
and it is said that more than one commandant was unable to resist the proffer, 
that, in case of an immediate surrender, this deposit should not be inquired 
into by the captors, but left at the disposal of the governor, whose acconmio- 
dating disposition had saved them the time and trouble of a siege. 

While the French army made this uninterrupted pn^rew, the new King of 
Holland, Louis Buonaparte, with an army partly composed of Dutch and partly 
of Frenchmen, possessed himself with equal ease of Wes^halia, great part of 
Hanover, Emden, and East Friesland. 

To complete the picture of general disorder which Prussia now exhibited, 
it is only necessary to add, that the unfortunate king, whose personal qualitiet 
deserved a better fete, had been obliged after the battle to fly into West Prui- 
ria, where he finally sought refuge in.tbe city of Koningsberg. L'Estocq, a 
ftithful and able generd, wa« stUl able to assemble out of the wreck of the 
Prussian army a few thousand men, for the protection of his sovereign. Buo- 
naparte took possession of Beriin on the 25th October, eleven days after the 
battle of Jena. The mode in which he improved his good fortune, we reserve 
for future consideration. 

The &11 of Prussia was so sudden and so total, as to excite the gener^ 
astonishment of Europe. Its priocA was compared to the rash and inexpe- 
rienced gamMer, who laks his wh<^e fortune on one desperate cast, and rise* 
from the table totally ruined. That power bad for three quarters of acentury 
ranked amon^ the most important of Europe ; but never had she exhibited, 
such a formidable pontion as almost immediately before her disaster, when, 
holding in her ovrn hand the balance of Europe, she might, before the day of 
Austerfite, have inclined the scale to which ude ^he would. And now she lay 
at the foet of the antagonist whom she had rashly and in ill time defied, not 
&Ilen merely, but totally prostrate^ without the means of making a single efibrt 
to arise. It waa remembered ihat Austria, when her armies were defeated, 
■nd ber cv^Hai taken, tud still found resources in the counge of her subjects. 
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tnd that the iniurrectknu of Hungary kiid Botaraaia bad aimimed, tnva after 
Buonaparte's most emiaent Bucceaaea, a character so formidable, aa to aid in 
|iK>curiiig peace for the defeated Emperor on moderate termi. Austria, 
tberefbre, was like a fbrtreaa repeatedly beaeged, and as c^a. breached and 
damaged, but whicb continued to be tenable, though ^minished in strength, 
•ltd deinived of important outworka. But Prussia seemed like the same for- 
tress swallowed up by an earthquake, which leaiea nothing either to inhabit ttr 
delend, aod where the iearful agency of the destroyer reduces the atioi^eat 
bastions and bulwarks to cnimbM manes of ruins and rubbish. 

liie cause of this great distinction between two coimtriee which have so 
often contended agaimt each other for piditical power, and for influence in 
Germany, may be eaaily traced. 

The empire of Austria combines i&' itself seferal large kingdoms, the uiidi»' 
turbed and undisputed dominions of a eonunon sovereign, to whoee away thej 
have been long accustomed, and towards whom they nourish the same seuli' 
ments of loyalty which their fathers entertained to the ancient princes of the 
some house. Austria's natural authority therefore rested, and now rests, on 
tbis'broad and solid base, the general and rooted attachment of the people to 
their prince, and their identification of his interests with their own. 

Prussia had also her native provinces, in which her authority was hereditary, 
and where the affection, loyalty, and patriotism of the inhabitants were natural 
quahties, which fathers transmitted to thnr schib. But a large part of her do- 
mioioDs consist of late acquisitima, obtained at different times by the arms or 
policy of the great Frederick ; and thus her territories, made up of a number 
d small and distant states, want geographical breadth, while their dispn^>or 
tioned length stretches, according to Voltaire's well-known simile, like a pair 
of garteia across ^e map of Europe. It follows as a nsfturol consequHice, 
that a long time must intervene betwixt the tbrmatnon of such a kingdom, and 
the amalgamation of its component parts, difiering in laws, manners, and 
usages, into one compact and solid monarchy, having respect and affection to 
their king, as the common head, and r^ard to each other as members of tbo 
nme cmnmunity. It will require generations to pass away, ere a fciogdmn, 
so arltficially composed, con be cemented into unity and strength ; and th« 
tendency to remain disunited, is greatly increased by the disadvantages of its 
geographical situation. 

lliese considerations akme might eijdaia, why, after the &tal battle of 
Jena, the inhabitants of the various provinces of Prussia contributed no im- 
portant persons] osiatance to repel the invader; and why, although almost all 
tnuned to anofl, and accustomed to serve a certain time in the line, they did 
not display any readiness to exert themselves against the common enemy. 
They felt that they belonged to Prusua only by the right of the strongest, and 
dierefore were indifferent when the same right seemed about to traisfer their 
allegiance elsewhere. They saw the approaching ruin of the Prussian power, 
not as children view the danger rf a ^tiier, which they are bound to prevmt 
at the hazard of their lives, but as servants view that of a master, which con- 
cerns them no otherwise than as leading to a change of their employers. 

"Riere were other reasons, tending to paralyse any effort at pc^iiW reaist- 
ance, which affected the hereditary states of Prusma, as welt as her new acqui- 
sitions. The power of Prussia had appeared to depend almost entirely upon 
ber standing army, established by Frederick, and modelled according to hia 
ftiles. When, therefore, this ?rmy was ot.once annihilated, no hope of aaSetj 
was entertained by those who hod so long regarded it as invinrable. The 
PruBsiMi peasant, who would gladly have joined the ranks , of hia country while 
they continued to keep the field, knew, or diought he knew, too much of the 
Ut tof war, to have any hop« in the e&brU which might be made in a desultory 
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gUNilla wur&re ; — ^whichi however, ths coiB«ge, deration, kbA f n lm mu tj Ot 
an mrailed people have rendered the moat tbnnidable mMni c^ oj^wulion mna 
to a victorious arm;- 

The ruin of Prussin, to whatever causes it wai to be attributed, Mcnad, ia 
the e;e« of astonished Europe, not onl; umverad, but in«iB«£dd«. Th* 
Kiug, driven to the extroouty ot his dominions, could oidj be conaiderad aa i 
iiigitive, whose precarious chance of restoration to the crown depended on the 
doubtfiil success of his all; of Russia, who now, aaaft^ the capture <rfViennBt 
bad upon his hands, strtHig as those bands wer«, not the task of aiding an ally, 
who waa in the act <^ resistance to the common enemy, but the &r more diffi- 
cult one of raioDg from tin ground a prince who was totally pow«]Ms and 
prostrate. The French crossed the Oder — Glogau and Breelan were takm. 
Their defence vras respectable ; but it seemed not the ies* certain that their 
fall involved almost tfaq last hopes of Prussia, end that a name raised so high 
by the reign of one wise monarch, was Uke to be blotted from the map of Eu- 
rope by the events of a single day. 

Men looked upon this astontdiing calamity with various sentiments, accord- 
ing as. they conndersd it with relation to the Pnusian a^niuistration tkme, or 
aa connected with the character of the King and kingdom, and the general in- 
terests of Europe. In the former pomt wF view, the mind could not avoid 
acknowledging, with a feeling of embittered sati^ction, that the crooked and 
selfish pc^cy of Prussia's recent conduct,— as short-sighled as it was grasping 
and nnconscientiouB, — had met in this present hour of disaster wi^ no more 
than merited chastisement. The indifierencewith whicfa'the Prussian cabinet 
had viewed the distresees of the House of Austria, which their firm interpoei- 
tion might probably have prevented — the total want of conscience and decency 
with which they accepted Hanover from France, at the moment when they 
meditated war with the power at whose band they received it — the shameless 
rapacity with wbii^ they proposed to detain the Electorate from its l^^al owner, 
at the very time when they were negotiating an alliance with Britain, — inti- 
mated that umtempt of the ordinary principles of justice, which, while it ren- 
ders a nation undeserving of success, is frequently a direct ebstacle to their 
attaining it. Their whole procedure was founded tm the principles of a felon, 
who is willing to betray his accomplice, proriding he ia allowed to retain hii 
own share of the conunon booty. It was no wonder, men said, that a govem- 
roent setting such an example to its sul^ects, of greediness aud breach of fiiith 
in its public transactdons, should find among them, in the hour of need, many 
who were capable of ftreferring their own private interests to tlut of their 
counfary. And tf the cmiduct of this wretched administrHtion was regarded 
in a politiud instead of a moral point of view, the disaat^s of the kingdom 
might be ccmaidered as the consequence of their incapacity, as well as the just 
remuneratian of their profligacy. The hurried and presamptuous declaration 
of war, after every &vouraUe o[^)ortunity had been suffered to escape, and 
indeed the wbcte conduct of the campaign, showed a degree of folly not ftr 
short of actual imbecility, and which must have arisen either from gross treach- 
ery, or scunetbing like in^tuation. Bo far, therefore, as the ministers of Prusna 
were concerned, tiiey reaped only the reward due to their political want of 
tnoratity, and their practical. want of judgment. 

Very di&rent, indeed, were the filings with which the battle of Jena and 
its consequences were regarded, when men considered that great calamitf in 
re&rencenottotbe evil counsellors by whom it was prepared, hut to the prmce 
and nation who were to pay the penalty. " We are human," and, according 
to the sentiment of the poet, on the extinction of the state of Venice,* " must 

* *' Hflo Hr« we, and muA griate evta whan the aliftda 

Of thu which OBQB wu great i« pund awaj-"— WmmnuaK. _, . 

C^ooglc 
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monni even when Uie shadow of that which has once been great passes aw&j." 
But the apparent destruction of Prussia was not like the departure of the aged 
man, whose life is come to the natural close, or the tall of a ruine^ tower, 
whose EQouldering arches can no longer support' the incumbent weight. These 
are fiewed with awe indeed, and with sympathy, but thej do not excite asUxi- 
ishmfflit or hoiror. The seeming &te of the Prussian monarchy i^sembled - 
the agonizing death of him who expires in the flower of manhood. The fall 
of the House of Brandenburg was as if a castle, with all its trophied turrets 
strong and entire, riioutd be at once hurled to the earth by a super-humaa 
power. Men, alike stunned with the extent and suddenness of the catastrophe, 
were iBOfed with syn^athy for those instantly involved in the ruin, and struck 
with terror at tke deuM^ition of a bulwark, by the destruction of which all 
found their ovra safety .endangered. The excellent and patriotic character of 
Frederick William, on whose rectitude and honour even the miBconduct of bis 
ministers had not brought any stain ; the distress of his interesting, high-spirit- 
ed, and beautifiil Gonsort ; the general suSerings of a brave and proud people, 
accustomed to assimie and deserve the nam© of Protectors of the Protestant 
Faith and of the Liberties of Germany, and whose enei^es, corresponding 
with the talents of their leader, had enabled them in former times to withstand 
the combined force of France, Austria, and Russia,— excited deep and gene- 
ral i^mpatfay. _ 

Still wider did that sympathy extfnd, and more thriBing became its impulse, 
when It was remembered dial in Prueaia tell the last state of Germany, who 
could treat with Napoleon in the style of an equal ; and that to the exorbitant 
power which France already possessed in the south of Europe, was now to be 
added an authority in the north almost equally arbitrary and equally extensive. 
The prospect was a gloomy one ; and they who feh neither for the (alien au- 
thority of a prince, nor the destM^'ed independence of a kingdom, trembled at 
tbe prospect likdy to be entailed on their own country by a ruin, which seemed 
M remediless as it was-estensive and astounding. 

Bst }Bt the end wti dot. 

Providence, which disappoints presumptuous hopes by the event, is often mer 
eifuUy pleased to give aid when human aid seems hopeless. Whatever may be 
thought of' the doctrine of an intermediate state of suHi^rance and purification 
in an t^ter stage of existence, it is evident from history, that in this world, 
kingdoms, as well as individnals, are often subjected to misfortunes arising from 
tl^eir own errors, and which prove in Uie event conducive to future regenera- 
ti(m. Prussia was exposed to a long and painful discipline in the severe school 
of adversity, by which she profited in such a degree as enabled her to regain 
her high rank in Uie republic of Europe, with more honour perhaps' to her 
prince and people, than if she had never been thrust from her lofty station, 
^er government, it may be hoped, have learned to respect the rights of other 
nations, from the sufietings winch followed the destruction of their Own — her 
people have been tanght to understand the difierence between the dominion of 
strangers and the value' of independence. Indeed the Prussians showed in the 
event, by every species of sacrifice, how flilly they had becohie aware, that the 
, blessing of freedom from foreign control is not to be secured by the efforts of 
ft regiUar army only, but must be attained and rendered permanent by the 
general resolution of the nation, from highest to lowest, to dedicate their united 
exertiolis to the achievement of the public hborty at every risk, and by every 
act of self-devotion. Their improvement under the stern lessons which ca- 
lamity taught them, we sljall record in a brighter page. For the lime, the 
cloud of misfortune sunk hopelessly dark over Prussia, of which not merely 
the renown, but the very national existence, seemed in dai^«r of being ex- 
.ticguished for ever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

UttgeBeroiuconditett^BtumapartetotkeI}uJce^BnautHeIt.-—TkeapproatA 
^ Ihe French Troopt to Brummck cmnfeU the dyii^ Prbtte to emue Urn- 
ieif to be carried to AUona, tebere he cxpirt». — Oath of ReetMge tttfcen iy 
Ait Son. — At Pottdam aad BerUa., the proeeed^tga (^Sapeleim art e^uoJfy 
cruel aad mvdictiee — Hi» Clemeaes totvardt the PrtHoe o^ HatrfM—Hu 
T^vatmeiU of the Letter Ptmert.— Jerome Bmm^tate. — Seimre rf Ham- 
burgh. — CeM>rated Berlin Decree* againt BritM Cmtneree — Reaummg 
a* to their jutlice — Napdesyn r^ectt all appliea^on from the amtmeatal 
commercial towns to rdax or rtfeal them. — Cmnmeree, meBertMttt^JUmr- 
iahet in tpiie of them. — Seeoad ataicipaHo» coiled far o^ <fte Coiuer^ition 
for 1807. — th^KhtgofPraenaa^i^xefoTanAriiaiXiiee^vMehia ei^ged 
vntk tuch harth term* bbif Ac rifiue* than. 

Thb will of Nkpoleon seemed now the only law, trcm which the conqnered 
country that so late stood forth as the rival of France, was to expeet her den- 
tiny ; and circunurtancea indicated, that, with toon than the fortune of Gawar 
or Alexander, the Conqueror would not emulate their generontjr or demency. 

The treatment of the ill-fated Duke of Bruiiswick did little hiHM>nr to the 
victor. After receivmg a mortal wound on the field of battle, he was trana- 
ported from thence to Brunswick, hia hereditary capital. Upon attaining his 
native dominiong, in the govenunent of which his conduct had been always 
patriotic and praisewmlhy, he wrote to Napoleon, representing that, although 
he had fought againat him as a general in the PruBaian service, he nevertheless, 
aa a Prince of the Empire, recommended his hereditary principality to the 
moderation and clemency of the vicbn-. This attempt to separate ^9 two 
characters, or to appeal to the immunities of a league which Napoleon had 
dissolved, although natural in the Duke's forlorn situation, formed a plea not 
likely to be attended to by the conqueror. But, on other and broader grounds, 
Buonaparte, if not influenced by peraonal animosity against the^uke, or de- 
sirous to degvadc, in hia person, the father-in-law of the h«r of the British 
crown, might have found reasons for treating the defeated general with the 
respect due to hie rank and hia misfortunes. The Duke of Brunswick was 
one of the oldest soldiers in Europe, and his imquestioned bravery ought to 
JiBve recommended him to Ins junior in arms. He was a reignmg prince, and 
Buonaparte's own aspirations towards confirmation of aristocratical rank 
should have led him to treat the vaiKjuished with decency. . Above all, the 
Duke was defenceless, wounded, dying; a situation to command thesympathj 
of ev»7 military man, who knows on what casual circumstances the £ite of 
battle depends. The answer of Napoleon was, nCTertheleas, harsh and in- 
sulting in the last degree. He reproached the departing general with his 
celebrated proclamation against France in 1792, with tlie reeultof his un- 
happy campaign in that country, with the recent summons by which the French 
had been required to retreat beyond the Rhine. He chained him as having 
been the instigator of a war which his counsels ought to have prevented. He 
announced the right which he had acquired, to leave not one stone sending 
upon another in the town of Brunswick ; and summed up his ungenenous re- 
ply by intimating, that though fae might treat the subjects of die Duke like a 
generous victor, it was his purpose to deprive the dying Prince and his family , 
of their hereditary sovereignty. 

As if to folfil these menaces, the French troops approached the city of 
Brunswick ; and the wounded veteran, dfeading the farther resentment of his 
nmuMroua victor, was compelled to cause himself to be removed to the neutral 
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toira of AlUMia, where he expired. An application from his aon, requesting 
permission to la; his fikther's body in the tomb o( Ihs ancestors, was rejected 
with the same stemneBs, wbic^ hod characterised Buonaparte's answer to the 
attempt of tl» Duke, when living, to soften hia enmity. The succeMcn' <^ the 
Duke Towed, it is believed, to requite these insults with iDortol hatred, — did 
much to exprew it duiing bis lite, — and bequeathed to Jiis followers tfae ieg&cy 
of rerenge, which tfae Black Brunawickera had the means of amply dbcbarg- 
ing upon the ISthof Jul; 1815. 

Some have imputed this ttUberal conduct of Buonaparte to an ebullition of 
spleen against the object of hia personal dislike ; others have soppoaed that 
his j^sentment was, in whole or part, aflected, in ord» to ground upoe it his 
resolution of cootiacating the state of Brunswick, and uniting it with the king- 
dom cf Westphaha, which, as we shall pi^sently see, he proposed to erect as 
an appanage for his brtrther Jerome. Whetlier arising from a burst of tem- 
perament, or a cold calculation of interested aeifiahnesa, his' conduct was 
«quallf imwortby of a monarch and a soldier. 

At Potsdam uid at Berlin, NapoleMi showed himself equally as the sworn 
and imj^acable eneny, rather than as the generous conqueror. At Potsdam 
he s^zed on the sword, belt, and hat i^the Great Frederick, and at Beriin he 
«I^>ropriated and removed to Paris tfae moBoment of Victory, erected by the 
same moMtrcfa, in consequence of the defeat of the French at Boabach. The 
finest paintinga and works of art in Prussia were seized upon for the benefit 
of the Fraich National Mnseum. 

lite langua^ of the victor corresponded with hia actions. His btdletins 
«nd pvoclaoiations abonnded with the seioe bitter sarcasms against the King, 
the Queen, and those whom be called the war &ction of Prussia. Ascribing 
the war to the uorepressed audacity of the young nobility, he said, in one of 
those proclamations, he would permit no more rioting in Beriin, no more break- 
ing of windows ; and, in addrea^i^ tiie Count Ne^, he threatened, in plain 
terms, to reduce the nobles of Prussia to beg their bread. These, anif siBiilaT 
«zpresaons of irritated spleen, used in the hour of conqueat, krvel the cfaanc- 
tsr of the great victor with that of the vulgar finglisbman in the &rce, who 
cannot be satisfied with heating tus enemy, but ntust acM hhn also. Napo-_ 
Icon's constant study of tiie poetry ascribed to Ossian, might hare taught liiin 
that wtnth should fly on eagles' wmgs fiom a conquered foe. The soldiers, 
«nd even the officera, caught tbe example tit th^ Emperor, and conceived 
they met his wishes by behaving more imperiously in quarters, and produung 
more dMtress to their hosts, than had been their custom in the Austrian cam- 
paigns. Great aggressions, perhaps, were rarely perpetr^ed, and would have 
been punished, as contrary tg mihtary discipline ; but a grinding, constant, and 
unremitting system of vexation and requisition, was bitteriy felt by tbe Prus- 
sians at the time, and atUrwards stmoly revenged. 

It is but justice, however, to record an act of clemency of Napoleon amid 
these seventies. He had intercepted a letter contaiiHng some private intelU- 
genee respecting the motions of t)ie Preach, sent by Prince Hat^ld, late the 
Prussisn governor of Berlin, to Prince Hohenloe, then still at the head of an 
army. Napoleon appointed a military commission fw tfae trial of HatzleM ; 
aBd his doom, for continuing to serve his native prince after his capital had 
been occupied by the enemy, would have been not less certain tlian seven. 
His wife, however, threw herself at Napoleon's foet, who put into her hand) 
the fatal document which contained evidence of wbat was c^ed be? hi^and*! 
guilt, with permission to throw it into the fire. The French Emperor is en- 
titled to credit for the decree of mercy he showed on this occasiMi ; but it must 
be granted at the same time, that to \fave proceeded to sentence and esEecntioB 
iipcHi such a chu^^ would have been an act of great Mveri^, if not of aetud 
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atracilf. I^ u hga been ailegod, the coirespcMidence of Prince H&tdold was 
jdaled before, not afier the capitulation of Berlin, hia death would haw bean an 
uaquaJified murder. 

llie victor, who had aQ at his dispoaal, was now to exprew hia pleaswrs con- 
ceroing those satellites of Prussia, which, till her fkll, had kioked 4^> to hor as 
theix natural protector and allf . Of these, Saxony and Hease-Casael Wflce 
the priocipal ; and, in hia fnoceedings towards them, Buonaparte r^anded ike 
train of hu own policy much more than the merits which the two *^Bcton 
nn^bi have respectiyely pleaded towards France. 

Saxony had joined her arau to those of Prussia — forced, as d>e Mid, by the 
arguments which a powerful neighbour can always apply to a weak«s~-9tiB 
she A^ joined her, and fought on her side at the battle of Jena. The aptdogy 
of compulsion was admitted by Buonaparte ; the Saxon troops were dismissed 
upon tb«r parole, and thdr Prince raised to the rank of a King, shortly after- 
wards admitted as a member of the Confederacy of the Rhine, and treated )^ 
Buonaparte with much personal consideration. The Dukes <^ Saxe-Weimar 
and Saxe-Goiha also were permitted to retain their dominions, on acknowledg- 
mg a similar vassalage to ibe French empire. 

The Landgrave, or Elector, of Hesse'Cassel, might have expected a stiH 
more favourable acceptance in the eyes of the victor, for he had refused to 
join Prussia, and, in spite of threats and persuasions, had observed neutrality 
during the brief contesL But Napoleon remembered, to the prejudice of the 
I>andgrave, that he had resisted all previous temptations to enter into the Con- 
federation of the Kbine. He imputed his neutrality to fear, not choice. He 
alleged, that it had not been strictly observed ; and, treating the inaction o( 
Hease, whose inclinations were with Prussia, as a greater crime thui the 
actual hostilities of Sasony, whose will was with France, he declared, accord- 
ing to his usual form of dethronement, that the House itf Hefise-Casse) ha4 
ceased to reign. The doom was executed even before it was pronounced. , 
Louis Buonaparte, with Marshal Mortier, had possessed himself of HesSe- 
Cassri by the I st of November. The army of the Landgrave made no resist. 
Bnce — a part of them passed under the banners of France, the rest were dis- 
banded. 

The real cause of seizing the territories of an unoffending prince, who waa 
totally helpless, unless in so &r as right or justice could afford him protectiMi, 
was Buonaparte's previous resolution, already hinted at, to incorporate Hesse- 
Cassel with the adjacent territories, for the purpose of forming a kingdom to 
be conferred on his youngest brother Jerome. This young person bore a gay 
and disdpated character; and, though such men may at times make ctHisider- 
able sacrifices for the indulgence of transient passion, they are seldom capable 
of retiuning for a length of time a steady aSection for an object, however 
amiable. Jerome Buonaparte had married an American young lady, £!(tin- 
guiahed for her beau^ and, her talents, and had thus lost the countenance cf 
Kapoleon, who maintained the principle, that, segregated as his kindred were 
from the natiim at large by their connexion with faiui, his rank, and his R»- 
tunes, they were not entitled to enter into alliances according to the dictates 
of their own feeliags, but were bound to form such as were most suitable to 
his policy. Jerome was tempted by aml^tion finally to acquiesce in this rea- 
soning, and sacrificed the connexion which his heart had chosen, to become 
the tool of lus brother's ever-extemUng schemes of ambition. The reward 
was the kingdom of Westphalia, to which waa united Hesse-Cassel, witii tfe« 
various proriocea which Prussia had possessed in Franconia ; Wes^ibalik 
Ktqwr, and Lower Sasony; as also the territories of the unfortun^ Duke <rf 
feonKwi^. Security could be scarcely supposed to attend upon a soveretgnty, 
where the tntrterials were acquired by public rapine, and the crown purchased 
by domestic infidelity. 

VoL.U. ' Q, _t . 
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About the middle of, November, Mortier formally re-occupied Hanover in 
the Dune of the Emperor, and, m&rctung upon Hamburgh, took poasesaiori of 
that ancient free towD, bo long the emporium of commerce for the North of 
Europe. Here, as former^ at Leipsic, the strictest search wae made for 
Briti^ commodities and properly, which were declared the lawM subject of 
confiscaboo. The Uoniteur tntmpeted forth, that these rigorotn meuurea 
were accompanied with losses to British commerce which would shale the 
credit of the nation. This was not true. The citizens of Hamburgh had loi^ 
foreseen that their neutrality would be no protection, and, in spite of &e frsud- 
ful assurances of the French envoy, designed to lull them into security, the . 
merchants had availed themsehes of the last two years to dispose of their, 
$tock, call in- their capital, and wind up their trade ; so that the rapacity, of the 
I'rencb was in a great measure disappointed. The strict search after British 
pr<^>eFty, and the confiscation which was denounced against it at Hamburgfa 
and ^ewhere, were no isolated acts of plunder and spoliation, but made parts 
of one great system for destroying the commerce of England, which was 
shortly after laid before the world by the celebrated decrees of Berlin. 

It was frequently remarked of Buonaparte, that he studied a oori of theat- 
rical effect in the mode of issuing his decrees and proclamations, the subject 
matter of which formed often a strange contrast with the date; the latter, pei^ 
hapa, being at the capital of some subdued monarch, while the matter protnul- 
gtttfid respected some minute regulation affecting the municipality of Pari& 
But there was no such discrepancy in the date and substance of the Berlin de- 
crees Bgainet British enterprise. It waa when Buonaparte had destroyed the 
natural bulwark which protected the independence of the north of Germany, 
and had necessarily obtained a corresponding power on the shores of the Baltic, 
■ that he seriously undertook to promulgate his sweeping plan of destroying the 
commerce of his Island foe. 

When slight inconveniencies, according to Buonajiane's expression, put an 
end to his hopes of invading Britain, or when, as at other times he more can- 
didly admitted, the defeat at Trafalgar induced him " to throw helve after 
hatchet," and resign all hope of attaining any success by means of his navy, 
he became desirous of sapping and undermining the bulwark, which be found 
it impossible to storm; and, by directing his eflbrts to the destruction of British 
commerce, he trusted gradually to impair the foundations of her national wealth 
and proaperity. He erred, perhaps, in thinking, that, ev«i if his object could 
have been fuUy attained, the full consequences would have followed which his 
. animosity anticipated. Great Britain's pivsperity mainly rests on her com- 
merce, but her existence as a nation is not absolutely dependent upon it ; u 
those foreigners are apt to imagine, who have only seen tiie numerous vessels 
with which she covera the ocean and fills' fore^n ports, but have never wit* 
nessed the extent of her ^ricultural and domestic resources. But, enterfahi' 
ing die belief which Napoleon did, in regard to the indispensable cosnexioQ 
betwixt British commerce and British power, the policy of his war upon the 
fonner Cannot be denied. It was that of the Abyssinian hunter, who, dreading 
to front the elephant in his fiiry, draws his eabre along the animal's heel-joint, 
aad waits until the exertions of the powerfiil brute burst the injured sinews, 
and be sinks prostrate under bis own weight. 

The celebrated decrees of Berlin appeared on the 21 tf November 1807, 
Interdicting all commerce betwixt Great Britain and the continent; which 
interdiction was declared a fundamental law of the French em[»re, until the 
English should consent to certain alterations in the mode of conducting ho>- 
tilities by sea, which should render her naval superionty- less useflil to heis^ 
and less detrimental to the enemy. This measure was justified vpcm tbe fol- 
lowing grounds: — That England had either introduced new customs into ber 
maritime code, or revived those of a barbarous age — that sb^ seized on mer- 

■ ■' O" 
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-chant TMsela, and iDMle their crews prisoners, jort u if Ihejr had been found 
on board ^ps of irar — declared harbouis blockaded which were Dot so in 
reality — and extended the enls of war to the peaceful and unarmed citizeti. 

This induction to the celebrated project, aAerwarda called the Continentaf 
S^atetn of the fimpemr, was ftlse in the original proposition, and sopbistical ' 
in those by #hich it yma supported. It waa positively false that Great Britain 
had introduced into her maritiaie law, either by new eaactment, or by the reri- 
nl of obsolete and barbarous customs, any alteration by which the rights of 
neutrals were infringed, or the unarmed citizMi prejudiced, tnore than neces- 
Barily arose out of the usual customs of war. The law respecting the block- 
ade of ports, and the capture Of vessels at sea, was the same on which every 
nation had acted for three centuries past, France heieelf not excepted. It is 
true, that the maritime code seemed at this period to be peculiarly that of Eng- 
land, because no nation save herself had the means of enforcing them ; but 
she did not in this respect poeaesa any greater advantage by sea than Napoleon 
enjoyed by land. 

Tbe reasoning of the Emperor Napoleon upon the inequality and injustice 
of the maritime mode of exercuing war, compared with the law of hostilities 
by land, was not more accurate than his allegation, that Britain had innovated 
upon the former for the purpose of introducing new, or reviving tM severities. 
This will appear plain from tiie following considerations ; — 

At an eurly period of society, the practice of war was doubtless die same by 
land or sea ; and the -savage skughtered or enslaved his enemy whether he 
found him in his hut or in his canoe. But when centuries of wihzation began 
to miUgate the horrors c^ barbarous war&re, the restrictive rules introduced 
■Bto naval hostilities were difierent from those adopted in the case of wars by 
land, as the diflerence of the services obviously dictated. A land army haa a 
precise cAject, which it can always attain if victorious. If a general conquer 
a town, be can garrison it ; he can levy contributions ; nay, he may declare 
that he will appropriate it to himself in right of sovereignty. He can afford 
to spare the pri^rty of private individuals, when he is at Uberty to seize, if he 
b BO minded, upon all their public rights, and new-mould them at hb pleasu^ 
The aeaman, on the other hand, seiEea on the merchant vessel and its cargo, 
by the same right of superior force, in virtue of wliich the victor by land has 
seized upon castles, provinces, and on the very haven, it may be, which the 
vessel belongs to. If. the maritime conqueror had no riglit to do this, be would 
gain Bothii^ by his saperiority except blows, when he met with vessels of force, 
and would be cut off fiom any ^lare of the spoils of war, which form the re- 
ward of victory. The innocent and unarmed citizen, perhaps the neutral stran- 
ger, suffers in both cases ; but a state of war is of course a state of violence, 
and its evils, unhappily, cannot be hmited to those who are actudly engaged 
in hostilities. If the spirit of philanthro|^ affected in the peroration to Buo- 
n^arte's decrees had been real, he might have attained bis pretended purpose 
of softening the woes of war, by proposmg some relaxation of the rights of a 
conqueror by land, in exchange for restrictions to be introduced into the prac- 
tice of boetUitiea by .sea. Instead of doing so* be, under the pretest of exer- 
oring the right of q^iaBls, introduced the foUowii^ decrees, unheard of hith- 
erto among belligerent powers, and tending greatly to augment tbe general 
distress, which must, undef. all circumstances, attend a state of war. 

I. The British isles were declared in a state of blockade. II. All commerce 
and correspondence with England.was forbidden. All English letters were to 
be seized in tbe poet-houses. III. Every Englishman, of whatever rank or 
qu^ity, found in France, or the countries albed with her, was declared a pris- 
oner of war. IV. All merchandise, or prcnterty of any kind, belon^ng to 
English subjecti, was declared lawfol prize. V. All articles of English manu- 
bcture, and articles pro luced in her colonies, were in like mmner declared 
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confniMBd twd kwfiil prize. VI. Hklf of the prodnce of the abore conSs- 
«atoiB was to be employed in the relief of those merctaanta, whose f esseb had ' 
beeB tntptnred by the English cnneen. VII. All veeada coming frimi Eng- 
latid, or the Engtieh colonies, were to be refined admiaeion into any harbour. 
Tola ad^tional articles prorided the mode of proraolgatiiig and esforcioe the 
decree, aad directed that it should he communicated to the alhes c^ France, 

Thk was the first link of a long cb&in of arbitrary decreet and ordinancee, 
by which Napoleon, aiming at the destruction of British finance, intermpted 
the whole commerce of Europe, and destroyed for a season, and as fiir as lay 
in he power, that connexion between distant nations which unites them to 
each other by the most natm^ and advantageous meana, the siqil^ of the 
wants of the M»e country by the roperfiuoua produce of the other. Tbe ei- 
teut of public incimvenience and distress, which was occasioned by the enddeo 
Mif^resaioD of commercial communioalion with England, may be judged ot by 
reflecting, how many of the most ordinary artides of consiUnptioD are broiq;hc 
frMn foreign countries, — in how, many instances the use of these articles hare 
bnnuht them mto the list of necessaries, — and how, before an ordinary me- 
chanic or peasant sits down to brcak&st, distant clime» must be taxed to raise 
tbe C4^ee and sugar which he consumes. 

The psinfid embarrassment of those deprived of thur habitnal comforts, 
was yet exceeded by the clamour and despair of the whole cmnmercial world 
on the Continent, who were thus, under pretext of rebeving them fi-mn the 
vexation of the English cruisers, threatened with a total abrt^ation of their 
. prt^eseion. Hamlnirgh, Bourdeaux, Nantes, and other continental towns, 
' solicited, by petitions and deputaticms, some relaxation of decrees which in- 
ferred their general ruin. They pleaded the prospect of universal bankruptcy, 
which this prohibitory system must occasion. ''' Let it be so," answered the 
Emperor ; " the more insolvency on the continent, the greater will be the dis- 
txesB of the merchants in l^ondon. The fewer tTaders in Hamburgh, the less 
will be the temptation to carry on commerce with England. Britain must be 
humbled, were it at the expense of dnvwing civilization back for centuries, 
and returning to the original mode of tradmg by barter." 

But great aa was Buonaparte's power, he had overrated it in sopposing, that, 
by a mwe expicaskin of his will, he could put an end to an intercoone, in the 
existence of which the whole worid possessed an interest. The attempt to 
annihilate commerce, resembled that of a child wEki tries to stop with his hand 
the stream of an artificial- fountain, which escapes in a bnndred partial jets 
from under his palm and between bis fingers. The Oenins of Commerce, 
like a second Proteus, assumed every variety of shape, in order to elude thff 
imperial interdiction, and all manner of evasions was pmctised for that pur- 
pose. False papers, false certificates, false bills of lading, were devised, and 
these frauds were overlooked in the seaports, by the very agents of the police, 
anA custom-house officers, to whom the execution of the decrees was com- 
mitted. Douaniers, magistrates, geneisls, and prefects, nay, some of the kin- 
dred princes of the House of Napoleon, wet« well pleased to Esten to the 
frawH still voice of their interesf, rather than to his authoritative comrnands ; 
and the !&itish commerce, though charged with heavy ej^uises, continued to 
flouTHh in spite of the continenOiI system. The new, and still more violent 
measures, which Napoleon had recourse to for fflitracm^ his prohibitions, will 
reqnm oar notice hereafter. Meantime, it is enongh to say, that such acts of 
increanng severity had the nstnral conseqaence of rendering his person and 
power more and more unpopular; so tliat, while he was sacrifKing the interests 
and the comfinrta of the nations under his authority to his hope of destroying 
Eni^land, he was in fiict diggitig a mine rnider his own feet, which explod^ to 
bis ilcstnictHm \oog before tbe security of England was msteiially affected. 
Napoleon bad foreseen, that, in order to enforce the decrees by wtiicb, with- 
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oat pofiseesion of anj naval power, he proposed to annihilate the naval 
supremac; of England, it would b6 tiecessaty to augment to a great extent the 
immense aupenarity of land forces which France already poBeeued. It was 
i>eceBHU7, tie was aWars,tInt toeHaUe him toraaiiiiaiiitaepMhibidoiWWUeh 
be had inpoaed upOn gen«iftl eOBraerce, as wdl as to jmmeatm (ba Mfuggle 
IB which he was about to b« engaged with RnesiM, s latge dran^ Bbosld be 
made on the pc^alatioA o( Frsnce. He had, accoidingfif , hf a ivqinaition 
addreseed to the Senate, dated from Bamberf, 7th c^ OtUAter, reqiHred a 
teoond anticfpatieO of tbe conser^rtim of 1807^ amonnting to » hvy ^^hty 



The n^asare was tiq^iorted in tbe deOate b; the ovatory of Regmalt de 
St Jeand'Angely,anaiicieatB.epublieaR. This friend (rf'freedcHii Mwnothhig 
inconaislent in advocating a metunire, wbieh the absolnte inoaarch recom- 
mended a» the necessary step to a general peace. The conBcriptB who had 
dtat inarched had secured victory; those who vete txar to be ^t in motion 
were to realize the proqiect of pekce, the principot object of their brethren's 
success. The Obaequioua Senate reaiUy admitted these ArgoOieDlB', at Utey 
would have done any which had been urged ki suppoit of a request which 
they dared not deny. The acAe porpoee of Begnanlt's eloquence, was ta ex- 
press in decent amplification the simple phrase, " Napoleon so willa it." 

A deputation of the Senate, carrying to Napoleon in person their warm 
■cqtlieec^iee ih the proposed measure, received in guerdon the honourable 
task of conveying to Parts the Hpoils of Potsdam and Berlin, with three hun- 
dred a«d forty-wx stand of colours, the trophies of the war against Prussia— 
with the task of annouociiig the celebrated decrees, by which the general com- 
merce of Europe and of Prmnee itself Was annihilated, to secure it fitm the 
t^reas(iMi» of the British naval force. The militaTy tTophies were received — 
tte decrees were recorded ; and no one dared nndertake the delicate task of 
balancing the vict€»ies of the Emperor againHt the adrsnlage which his do- 
minifHia were likely to derive from them. 

In the meanwhite, the uidbrtuttate Frederick WilKam, whose possession of 
Ins bte ikturisUng kingdom was reduced to such territories aa Prnssia held 
beyond the Oder, sent an embassy to Berlin, for (he purpose of teaming upon 
what terms he might be yet admitted to treat for peace with the victor, vAo 
had hold of his caintal Mid the greater part of his dominicHiB. The Marquis 
Lucchesini was employed on this mission, a subtle Italian, who, being empkty* 
ed in negotiations at Paris, had been aceistomed td treat with France on ■ 
looting of equality. But these times vrere passed since the battle of Jena ; 
and tbe only terms to which Prussia could be now admitted, were to be so 
dearly purchased, that even a mere temporary armistice was to cost the sur- 
render of Graudentz, Dantzick, Colberg, — in short, all the fbrtressei yet re- 
maining to Prussia, and still in a state of defence. As this would have be«» 
placing himse^ entirely at the mercy oS BniMiaparte, and in as bad cireum- 
itaoces as he codd be reduced to evMt by the most unsuccesafiil military ope* 
. rations, the King refused to acquiesce in such severe tenns, and determined to 
tepoae hca &te in the chance of war, and in tbe sApport of the aonliary army 
of Kuasta, which was now hastily advancing to his assistance. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

SelrMpeei of the Partilion of Poland. — iVapoZeon recea>e» addre»*e* fiym 
P^^aiid, tckick lie evttdes — He adwmee* into Poland, Beitniggen retnafiag 
before lam. — Cfutraeter of the Rmgian Soldiery. — The Coitacka. — En- 
gagetne^ ai PiiUusk, on 36(A Noter^/er, tendnating to the ditadefOitage 
of the French. — Bemiigten eotOimiet }i» retreat. — The Prenck £o into 
wUder quarter: — Bemagtea iqipointed Commander-in-ehi^ in the place of 
Kamxnakvy, who thomg symftonu cf ituanky — He refumet t^engne operas 
tumt.—BatHe of EyUw, fought on 8(A Februmy 1801.— Claiiffed a* a 
victory by both parties. — The lost on both tides amounts to 50,000 men 
killed, thegredter part Frenehnen. — Berudgten retreiUt uptnt Komgsberg. — 
Ni^oieon tj^ers favourable terms for am AntMtiee to the King of Prussia, 
uiho reuses to treat, save for a general Peace. — Napoleon f^ls back to the 
Une of the Viatula. — Danttie is besieged, and surrenders. — Russian army 
is poorly recruited — the French poaafuliy. — Acttcnu during the Summer. 
— BatOe ^ Halsberg, and retreat of the Russians. — Batile of FViedland 
a» I3th Jume^ and £feat tf the Russuau, t^ier a hardfought dajf.-^Am 
Armistice laket^ace on the i3d. 

Napoleon was politically justified in the harsh terms which he was deairottf 
to impose on Prussia, by having now brought his victorious armies to the 
neighbourhood of Poland, in which he ha<t a good right to conceive himself 
sure to find numerous followere and a Mendly reception. 

The partition of this fine kingdom by its powerful neighbours, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, was the first open and au^iouB transgression of the law of 
nations, which disgraced the annals of civilized Earope. It was executed by 
a combination of three of the moat powerful states of Europe against one too 
unhappy in the nature of its constitution, and too much divkled by Actions, to 
offer iuiy effecbial resistance. The kingdom subjected to thta ^^ression had 
appealed in vain to the code of nations for protection against an outrage, to 
which, after a «lestdtory and uncombined, and therefore a vain defence, she 
saw herself under a necessity of submitting. The Poles retained, loo, a secret 
sense of thefr fruitless attempt to recover freedom in 1791, and an animated 
recollection of the violence by which it had been suppressed by the Riissiaii 
arms. They waited with hope and exultation the approach of the French 
armies ; and candour must allow, that, unlawfully aubjected as they had been 
to a fbreign yoke, tliey had a right to avail themselves of the assistance, not 
only of Napoleon, but of Mahomet, or c^ Satan himself, had he proposed to 
aid tbora in regaining the independence of which they had been oppressively 
and unjustly deprived. 

This feeling was general among the middling classes of the Polish aristoc- 
racy, who' recollected with mortified pride the diminution of their independent 
privities, the abrogation of thdr Diets, and the suppression of the LAerau ■ 
V^o, by which a private gefttleman might render null the d^ision of a whole 
assembly, unless unanimity should be attained, by putting the dissmtient to 
death upon the spot.* But the higher order of nobility, gratified by the rank 

■ Moal readera mail be bo Tar sRquaintf"] with the ancient Ibrm of Folie 
their renlulioni were not legallj' •alid if there inu one diiHDtiiisTolca, 
tbe moat Tiolent iDeula were reaorted to, to olHain nnaninut^, . The foil 
lated 10 Dur^nronner, ■ penm o( high rank. On aotne occmon, a proiii 
Ch the purpoie ar paBaing a resolutiOD which wss ^nersU]' Beceptkble, 
prehen^ one noble of (Be dillrict would oppoie hw telo. To eacipe 
generill]r reeolied to nnrat encilj at the hour of aummona, to proceed i 
Itanl, and Ihua lo eludE^he aniicipaled aitempl of the individiud to def , , 

tmetbg. Tfaef accordingly met al the hour, with moat aeCDiale precitiwi, and shut and btdied 
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the]' held, and the pleasures they enjoyed at the courts of Berlin, Tienna, and 
especially St Peterabui^h, preferred in general the peaceful enjoyment of their 
immense estates to the privileges of a stormy independence, which raised the 
moat insignificant of the numeroua aristocracy to a rank and importance nearly 
r^embling their own. They might, too, with scnne justice, dietmst the views 
of Napoleon, though recommended by the most specious promises. The do* 
minion of Russia in parUcuIar, from similarity of manner^, and the particular 
attention paid to their persona and interests, was not so unpopular among the 
higher branches of the aristocracy as might have been expected, from the un- 
just and arbitrary mode in which she had" combined to appropriate so lai^e a 
part of their once independent kingdom. These did not, therelbre, so gene- 
rally embrace the side of France as the minor nobles or gentry had done. As ' 
for the ordinary mass of the population, being almost all in the estate of serf- 
age, or villanage, which had been general over Europe during the prevalence 
of the feudal system, they followed their respective lords, without pretending to 
entertain any opinion of their own. 

While Russia was marching her armies hastily forward, not only to support, 
or rather raise up once more, her unfortunate ally the King of Prussia, but 
to suppress any ebullition of popular spirit in Poland, Buonaparte received 
addresses from that country, which endeavoured to prevail on him to aid them 
in their views of regaining their independence. Their application was of s 
nature to embarrass him considerably. To have declared himself the patron 
of Polish independence, might have, indeed, hrought large forces to his stan- 
dard, — might have consummated the disastore of Prussia, and greatly embar- 
rassed even Russia hereelf ; and so for policy recommended to Napoleon to 
enconrage their hopea of her restored independence. But Austria had been 
a large sharer in the various partitions of Poland, and Austria, bumbled aa 
she had been. Was still a powerflil state, whose enmity might have proved for- 
midable, if, by bereaving her of her Polish dominions, or encouraging her suh- 
i'ects to rebel, Buonaparte had provoked her to hostilities, at the time when he 
imself and the best part of his forces were engaged in the North of Europe. 
The same attempt would have given a very different character to the war, 
which Rusaa at present waged only in the capacity of the auxiliary of PrUsna. 
The safety and integrity of the Ruswan empire, south of the Volga, depends 
slmoat entirely upon the preservation of those territories which she has ac 
quired in Poland; and, if she had engaged in the war as a principal, Buona' 
parte was scarcely yet prepared to enter upon a contest with tlie immense 
power of that empire, which must be waged upon the very frontier of the 
enemy, and as near to their resources as he Was distant from his own. It 
might have been difficult, also, to have stated any consistent grounds, why he, 
who. had carved out so many new sovereignties in Europe with the point of 
his sword, should reprobate Uie principal of the partition of Poland. Influ' 
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ieti, be looked round for an jnitant with eiultation, to remark and enioj the conl\iaian irtiich 

Ilia ndden appatraTC* and iDtamiptioii hid aiohed in the Biaemblj. One af the noblea, who 

UiK>dby,iinibeuhed h^ aabrc, aitd aersrsd al-on* blow ths head oTthe di»entlent lYoinhis 

Mf . Onr noble infbrmer, eipreaaing aome doubt or a atorjr ao eittaordinar;, wh raftned fbr 

[ . ■— -JO Prince SobieAv, Mtenraidi Kitij- -'"^'--^ — "- — >- >- ^ ■ 



ore by whkh, in winter, the apartment wia heated. Here he lay perdn, uMil 
, vben, jnit u it iraa aboat to be recorded aa unanimooa in laTOBT of the pro- 
throat hia bead on) of the atoie, lite a [utile protruding hia neck from hii shell, 



tidied over on hia owm fbot, ilmott aa ao«n aa he beard the Word vtio altered. Such a _._ 

tko reiitiired mnch amelioration ; hot that formed no spidogy fhr (he neigbbourins itatet, whtf 
diamembeled and appropriiied to Ihemaelrea an independent kin^jdom, with the l^tilti or adrau- 
t>tM of whoaa eoTernnwiit (bey bad not the ilighleai ntlo to interfere. 
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owed bf tiicw iHOlives, the modern mOar-vp ami peiler-AMra ^ kiegB sb- 
iUined bom ra-«eti;UtshiBe di« on^ montrcfar in Eiuope, wliidi lie aught 
have Dew-iDOdQUed to bk amd, in tfae ebaaeter not of a conqueror, but « 

W»«™1'>''- ,■■■■■■•- 

Wfaile Napoleon declined laaldng on; precise declaratimi, or bindHig htm- 
8df b; any exprees stipulations to the Polieb delegfttes, the language be timd 
to them was cautiously worded, so u to keep i^ their zeal and animate tb^ 
exertims. Doml»owaki, a Polish exile in the French army, was employed to 
raise men fcr Napcdeon's service, and tiie enthusiasm of those ynbo entered, 
as well as the expectntjoDs of the kingdom at large, were eitcited hy such 
oracular passages as the ft^owing, which appeared m the 36tb bulletin : — ^ li 
the throne of Poland to be re-eatabhshed, and will that great nation regain her 
existence and mdependence ? Will she be recalled to life, as if summoned to 
arise Irom the tomb ? — God only, the great disposer of events, can be Uie ar- 
biter of this great political problem." 

The continuance of war was now to be detennined upon ; a war to be 
waged with circumstances of more than oaual horror, as it involved the suffer- 
ings of a winter<ampaign in the northern latitudes. The French, having 
completely conquered the Prussian estates to the east of the Oder, had formed 
the sieges of Great Glogau, of Brealau, and of Graudentz, and were at the 
same time pushing westward to occupy Ptdand. The Russian general, Beo- 
nigsen, had on his side pressed forward for tbe purpose of assisting the Prus- 
^^ans, and had occupied Warsaw. But finding that their unfortunate allies 
bad scarcely the rwnnant of an army in the lidd, the Russian general retreated 
filler some skirmishes, and recroesed the Vistula, while the capital of Roland, 
thus evacuated, was entwed on the 28th November by Muret, atth^ ^ad vt 
the French yan-guard. 

About the 2&tb, Napoleon, leaving Berlin, bad established himself at Posen, 
a centrical town of Poland, which CMintry began to manifest an agitation, 
partly the consequ^ice of French intrigues, partly arisii^ from the animating 
prospect of restored independence. The Poles resumed in many Instances 
their ancient national dress and manners, and sent deputies to urge the ded- 
Mon c^ Buonaparte in their favour. The language in which tbey entreatetl 
his interposition, resembled that of Oriental idolatry. " The Polish nation," 
said Count Radyiminski, the Palatine of Gnesna, " presents itself before your 
Majesty, groaning still under the yoke of German nations, and salutes with the 
purest joy the r^enerator of their dear country, the legislator ot the universe. 
Full of submission to your will, they adoti^ you, and repose on you with confi- 
dence all their htqies, as upon him who has the power of raising «npires and 
tJestniying them, and of bumbling the proud." The address of tbe Presid^it 
tof the Judicial Council-Chamber of tbe Regency of Poland, was not less ener- 
^tic. " Already," be MSlt^^' we see (»ir ieat country saved ; for in your 
person we adore ^e most just and tbe most [HofouBd St^ton. We commit onr 
late and our hopes into your hands, and we implore the mighty pn>t«ctiaii ot 
the most august CEesar." 

Not even these eastern hyperboles could extort anything from Buonaparte 
taiore distinctly indicative of hia intentions, than tha obscute bints we have 
^ready mentioited. 

In die meanwhile, Warsaw was put into a state of defence, and the auziliaiy 
tatcea of Saxony and the new confederates of tbe Rhine were brought np I7 
lorced marches, while strmig reinforcements from France repaired tbe losses 
of the early part of the campaign. 

The FrMich army at length advanced in fUll force, md crossed suceeaav^ 
the rivers Vistula and Bug, forcing a passage wherever it was disputed. Btd 
it was not the object of Bennigsen to give battle to forces superior to his own, 
and he therefore retreated behind tbe Wkra, and was jeined by the large' 
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bodies of troops commanded by Generals Buxbowden and Kaminekcy. Tha 
latter took the gCDeral command. He wa^ a cootemporary of Suwarrow, and 
esteemed an excellent officer, but more skilled in the theoi? than the practica 
of war. " Kamipskoj," said Suwarrow, >' knows war, bul.war does not know 
him — 1 do not know war, but war knows me." It appears alao, that during 
&\b campaign Kaminakoj was afflicted with mental alienation. 

On the 23d November Napoleon arrived in person upon the Wkra, and 
ordered the advance of his army in three divisions. Karainskoy, whea he saw 
the'passage of this rtVer forced, determined to retreat behind theNiemen, and 
sent orders to his Leulfenants accordingly. Bennigsen, therefore, fell back 
upon Fultusk, and Prince Galitain upon Golyinin, both pursued by large divis- 
ions of the French army. The Russian Generals Buxbowden and D'Anrep 
also retreated in different direcliona, and apparently without maintaining a suf- 
ficiently accurate communication either with Bennigsen, or with Galitzln. In 
tbeir retrograde movements the Russians sustained some loss, which thelaul- 
leliiis magnified to sadi an ext^t, as to represent their army as entirely disor- 
ganized, their columns wanderini; at hazard in unimaginable disorder, and 
ibeii safety only caused by the shortness of the days, the ditficulties of a country 
covered with woods and intersected with ravines, and a thaw which had filled 
the roada with mud to the depth of five feet. It was, therefore, predicted, .that 
although the enemy might possibly escape from the position in which he had 

E laced himself, it must necessarily be effected at the certain lo^ of his artillery, 
is carriages, and bis baggage. 

These were exaggerations calculated for the meridian of Paris. Napoleon 
was himself sensible, that he was approaching a conflict of a different kind 
from that which he had maintained with Austria, and more lately against Prus- 
sia. The common s<Jdier in both those services was>too much levelled into a 
mere moving piece of machinery, the hundred- thousandth part of the great ma- 
chine called an army, to have any confidence ia himself, or zeal beyond the 
mere discharge of the task intrusted to him according to the word of com- 
mand. These troops, however highly disciplined^ wanted that powerftj and 
individual feeling, which in armies possessing k strong national character, (by 
which the Russians are peculiarly distinguished,) inducesthe soldier to resist 
to the last moment, even when resistance can only assure him of revenge. 
They were still the same Russians, of whom Frederick the Great said, " tlial 
lie could kill, but couid not defeat them ;" — they were also strong of consti- 
tution, and inured to the iron climate in which Frenchmen were now making 
war for the first time ; — they were accustomed from their earliest life to spare 
nourisliment and hardship ; — in a word, they formed then, as they do now, 
the sole instance in Europe of an army, the privates of which are semt- 
barbariana, with the pas^ons, courage, love of war, and devotion to their 
country, which is found in the earlier periods of society, while the education 
received by their superior officers places them on a level with those of any 
other nation. That of the inferior regimental officers is too much neglected ; 
but they are naturally brave, kind to the common Soldier, and united among 
themselves like a family of brothers, — attributes which go far to compensate 
the want of information. Among the higher oMcers, are some of the best- 
iiiformed men in Europe. 

The Russian army was at this period deficient in its military staff, and thence 
imperfect in the execution of combined movements ; and their generals were 
better accustomed to lead an army in the day of actual battle, than to prepare 
for victory by a skilful combination of previous manccuvres. But this disadvan- 
tage was balanced by their zealous and unhesitating devotion to their Emperor 
and their country. There scarcely existed a Russian, even of the lowest rank, 
within the influence of bribery ; and an officer, like the Prussian commandant 
of Hamelen, who began to ^»ecutate irpon retoiuiog his rank in unotiier ser- 

V01..II. R ., ^.- 
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vice, when surreDdering the charge intrusted to bira b; his BDveretgn, would 
hare been accounted ia Russia a prodigy of imesampled villainy. In the mode 
of disciplining their forces, the Russians . proceeded on the system most ap- 
proved in Europe. Their in&ntry was confessedly excellent, composed of 
men in the prime of life, and carefully selected as best qualified for military 
service. ' Their artillery was of the first description, so far as the men, guns, 
carriages, and appointments were concerned; but the rank of General of 
Artillery had not the predominant weight in the Russian army, which ought 
to be posaesged by those particularly dedicated to the direction of that arm, by 
which, according to Napoleon, modern batllea must be usually decided. The 
direction of their guns was too often intrusted to general officers of the line. 
The service of cavalry is less natural to the Russian than that of the in&Dtry, 
but their horse regiments are nevertheless excellently trained, and have uni- 
formly behaved well. 

But the Cossacks are a species of force belonging to Russia exclusively ; 
and although subsequent events have probably- rendered every reader in some 
degree acquainted with their national Character, they make too conspicuous s 
figure in the history of Napoleon, to be passed over without a brief descrip- 
tion here. 

The natives on the banks of the Don and the Volga, hold their lands by 
military service," and enjoy certain immunities and prescriptions, in conse- 
quence of which each individual is obliged to serve four years in the Russian 
armies. They are trained fi-om early childhood to the use of the lance and 
sword, and tarailiarized to the management of a horse peculiar to the coiin- . 
try ; tai irom handsome in appearance, but tractable, hardy, swift, and sure- 
footed, beyond any breed perhaps in the world. At home, and with his &mily 
and children, the Cossack is kind, gentle, generous, and simple ; but when in 
arms, and in a foreign country, he resumes the predatory, and sometimes the 
ferocious habits of his ancestors, the roving Scythians. As the Cossacks re- 
ceive no pay, plunder is generally their object ; and as prisoners were es- 
teemed a useless encumbrance, they granted no quarter, until Alexander 
promised a ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in alive. In the 
actual field of battle, their mode of attack is singular. Instead of acting in 
line, a body of Cossacks about to charge, disperse at the word of command, 
very much in the manner of a fan suddenly flung open, and joining in a loud 
yell, or hourra, rush, each acting individually, upon the object of attack, 
whether infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all of which they have been in this 
wild way of fighting formidable assailants. But it is as light cavalry that the 
Cossacks are perhaps unrivalled. They and their horses have been known 
to march one hundred miles in twenty-four hours without halting. They 
plunge into woods, swim rivere, thread passes, cross deep morasses, and pen- 
etrate through deserts of snow, without undergoing material loss, or suffering 
from fatigue. No Russian army, with a large body of Cossacks in front, can 
be liable to surprise ; nor, on the other hand, can an enemy surrounded by 
them ever be confident against it. In covering the retreat of their own army, 
their velocity, activity, and courage, render pursuit by the enemy's cavalry 
peculiarly dangerous ; and in pursuing a flying enemy, these qualities are stiU 
more redoubtable. In the campaign of 1606-7, the Cossacks took the field 
in great numbers, under their celebrated Hettman, or Attaman, PlatoW, who, 
himself a Cossack, knew Iheir peculiar capacity for warfare, and raised thfflr 
fame to a pitch which it had not attained in former European wars. 

The Russians had also in their service Tartar tribes, who in irregularity re- 
sembled the Cossacks, but were not to be compared with them in discipline 
or courage, being, in truth, little better than hordes of roving savages. 

It remains only lo be mentioned, that at this time the Russian commissaria 
vas very indifferent, and above all, deficient m funds. The funds of the Im 
■ — ■ - O" 
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perial treasury were exhausted, and an aid, amounting only to eighty thousADd 
pouods, was obtained trnm England with difficulty. In consequence of these 
circumstances, the Russians were repeatedly, during the campaign, obliged to 
fight at disadvantage for want of provisions. — We return to the progress 
rf tiie war. 

On the 25th of November, the Russian army of Bennigsen, closely con- 
centrated, occupied a position behind Pultusk ; their left, commanded by 
Count Oatreman, resting upon the town, which is situated on tha river 
Narew. A corps occupied the bridge, to prevent any attack from that point. 
The light, under Barclay de Tolly, was strongly posted in a wood, and tbo 
centre was under the orders of General Zachen. A conaderable plain ex- 
tended between the town of Pultusk and the wood, which formed the right 
of the Russian position. They had stationed a powerful advanced guard, had 
occupied the plain with their cavalry, and established a strong reserve in their 
rear. On the 26th, the Russian position was attacked by the French divis- 
ions of Lannea and Davouat, together with the French guards. After skir- 
mishing some time in the centre, without making the desired impression, the 
battle appeared doubtful, when, suddenly assembling a great strength on th'oir 
own left, the French made a decisive effort to overwhelm the Russians, by 
turning their right wing. The attack prevailed to a certain extent. The so- 
cumulated and superior weight of fire, determined Barclay de Tolly to retreat 
on bis reserves, which he did without confusion, while the French seized upon 
the wood, and took several Russian guna. But Bennigsen, in spite of 
Kaminskoy's order to retreat, was determined to abide the brunt of battle, 
and to avail himself of the rugged intrepidity of the troops which he com- 
manded. Ordering Barclay de Tolly to continue his retreat, and thus throw- 
ing back his right wing, he enticed the French, confident in victory, to pursue 
their success, until the Russian cavalry, which had covered the manmuvre, 
suddenly withdrawing, they found themselves under a murderous and well- 
directed fire from one hundred and twenty guns, which, extending along the 
Russian front, played on the French advancing columns with the utmost suc- 
cess. The Russian line at the same time advanced in turn, and pushing the 
enemy before them, recovered the ground from which they had been driven. 
The approach of night ended the combat, which had been both obstinate and 
bloody. The French lost near eight thousand men, killed and wounded, 
including General Lannes and five other general officers among the latter. 
The Russian loss amounted to five thousand. The French retreated after 
nightfall with such rapidity, that on the next day the Cossacks could not find 
. B rear-guard in the vicinity of Pullusk. 

The action of ^Ituak raised the reputation of Bennigsen, and the charac- 
ter as well as thc'^irils of the Russian army ; but its moral effect on the sot- . 
diers was its only important consequence. Had Bennigsen been joined during 
the action by the division of Buxhowden or D'Anrep, of whom the former 
was only eight miles distant, the check might have been converted into a vic- 
tory, highly influential on the issue of the campaign. But either the ordefa 
of Kaminskoy, or some misunderstanding, prevented either of these corps from 
advancing to support the efforts of Bennigsen. It became impossible for him, 
therefore, notivithatanding the advantages he had obtained, to retain his posi- 
tion at Pultusk, where he must have been surrounded. He accordingly fell 
back upon Ostrolenka, where he was joined by Prince Galitzin, who had been 
engaged in action at Golymin upon the day of Ihe battle of Pultusk, had like 
Bennigsen driven back the enemy, and like him bad retreated, for the purpose 
of concentrating his forces with those of the grand army. The French 
evinced a feeling of the unusual and obstinate nature of the contest in which 
they had been engaged at Pultusk and Golymin. Instead of pressing their 
t^erations, they retreated into winter-quarters; Napoleon withdrawing Ilia 
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guard M far as Warsaw, wbile tbe other dinaioiiB were caatotied in the towns 
to the eaatward, but without attempting to realize the prophecies of the bulle 
tins concerning the approaching fate of tbe Russian armj. 

Tbe conduct of Karainskoy began now to evince decided tokens of insanity. 
He wafl withdrawn from the supreme command, which, with the general ap- 
probation of the soldiers, was conferred upon Bennigsen. This general was 
not equal in military genius to Suwarrow, but be acems to have been well 
fitted to command a Russian army. He was active, bardy, and enterprising, 
and showed none of that peculiarly fiita) hemtatioa, by which officers of otb^ 
nations opposed tp the French generals, and to Buonaparte in particular, seem 
often, to have been affected, as with a sort of moral palsy, which disabled them 
for the combat at tbe very moment when it seemed about to commence. Oi> the 
contrary, Bennigsen, finding himself in the supreme command of ninety thou- 
sand men, was resolved not to wait for Buonaparte's onset, but determined U> 
anticipate bis motions ; wisely concluding, that the desire of desisting from 
active operation^, which the French Binperor had evinced by cantomng bis 
troops in wiQter-f[uarters, ought to be a signal to the Riuaiana again to take 
tbe field. 

The situation of the King of Prussia tended to confirm that detemunation. 
This unfortunate monarcb—well surely did Frederick WiUiam then deserre 
that epithet — ivas cooped up in the town of Konigaberg, only covered by a 
■mall HiAiy of a few thousand men, and threatened by the gradual approach 
of the divisiona of Ney and Bemadotte; so that tbe King's personal safety ap- 
peared to bo in considerable danger. Grandentz, tbe key of tbe Vistula, con- 
tmuett indeed to hold out, but the Prussian garrison was reduced to distress, 
and the hour of surrender seemed to be approaching. To relieve this impor- 
tant fortress, therefore, and at the same time protect Konigsberg, were mo- 
tives added to the other reasons which determined Bennigsen to resume offen- 
sive operations. A severe and doubtful skirmish was fought near Mobringen, 
in which the French sustained considerable loss. Tbe Cossacks spread 
abroad over the country, making numerous prisoners ; and the scheme of tha 
Russian general succeeded so well, as to enable the faithful L'Estocq to rft- 
lieve Graudentz with reinforcements and provisions. 

By these daring operations, Buonaparte saw himself forced into a winter 
(Campaign, and issued general orders for drawing out bis forces, with tbe pur- 
pose of concentrating them at Willenberg, in the rear of the Russians, (then 
stationed at Mohringen,) and betwixt tfaem and their own country. He pror 
poeed, in short, to force bis enemies eastward towards the Vistula, as at 
Jena he had compelled the Prussians to fight with their rear turned to tbe 
Rhine. Bemadotte bad orders to engage the attention -V Bennigsen upon 
the right, and detain him in bis present situation, or rather, if possible, iitducs 
him to advance eastward towards Thorn, so as to facilitate tiie operation he 
meditated. 

The Russian general learned Buonaparte's intention from an intercepted 
dispatch, and changed his purpose of advancing on Ney and Bemadotte. 
Marches and counter-marches took place, through a countiy at all times diffi- 
cult, and now covered with snow. The experience and dexterity of the French 
secured some advantages, but these were fully coimterbalanced by the daily 
annoyance and loss which they in turn sustained from Platow and bis Cossacks. 
In cases where the French retreated, the Scythian lances were always on their 
rear ; and when the Russians retired in tiim, and were pursued by the French, 
with tbe same venturous spirit which they bad displayed against others, tba 
latter seldom foiled to suffer for theii presumption. There was found in tha 
spearmen of the Don and Wolga a natural and instinctive turn for military 
stratagem, ambuncadi?, and sudden assault, which compelled the French light 
troops to adopt o, caution, very different from their usual habits pf.audacity. 
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Benaigsen was aware that it waa tke intereat of Roseia to protract the cam- 
pB^o in thia maDner. He waa near hia reinforcements, the French were dis- 
tant &om theirs— every loss, therefore, told more in proportion on the'eneBiy, 
than on hia asmy. On the other hand, the Ruaaian army, impatient of pro- 
tracted hostilities, became clamorous for battle ; for the hardships of their 
sittiation we^e such as to give them every desire to bring the war to a criais.< 
We have noticed the defects of the Kusaian commiaaariat. Thej were eape> 
cially manifest during those campaigna, when the leader waa obliged more th^ 
once, merely from want of provisions, to peril the late of the war upon a 
general battle, which prudence would have induced him to avoid. In thoae 
northern latitudes, anttin the month of February, the troops had no resource 
but to prowl about, and dig for the hoards of provision concealed by the pea- 
Bants. This labour, added to their military duty, left them scarcely Ume to 
lie down ; and when they did so, they had no bed but the snow, no ehelter but 
the wintry heaven, and no covering but their rage.* The distresses of the 
army were so extreme, that it induced General Bennigaen, against hia judg- 
ment, to give battle at all risks, and for this purpose to concentrate hia forces 
at Preuss-Eyiau, which was pitched on as the field on which he proposed to 
await Buonaparte. 

In marching through Landsberg to occupy the selected ground, the Bossian 
rear-guard was expoaed to a serious attack by the French, and was only saved 
from great toss by (he gallantry of Prince Bagration, who redeemed, by aheer 
dint of fighting, the loss sustained by want of conduot in defiling through the 
streets of a narrow village, while pursued by an enterprising enemy. The 
Russian army lost 3000 men. On the 7th Februaiy, the same gallant prince, 
with the Ruasian rear-guard, gained auch decided advantages over the French 
van as nearly balanced the loss at Landsberg, and gave time for the whole 
army to march through the town of Preuss-Eylau, and to take up a position 
behind it. tt had been intended to maintain the town itself, and a body of 
troops had been tefl for that purpose ; but in the confusion attending the 
movement of ao large an army, the ordera issued bad been misunderstood, and 
the division designed for this service evacuated the place so soon aa the rear- 
guard had passed through it. 

fi. Russian division was hastily ordered to re-occupy Freuss-Eylau. They 
found the French already in possession, and, although they dislodged them, 
were themselves driven out in turn by another division of French, to whom 
Buonaparte bad promised the plunder of the town. A third division of Rus- 
' sians was ordered to advance ; for Bennigsen was desirous to protract the 
contest for the town until the arrival of bis heavy artillery, which joined him 
by a different route. When it came up, he would have discontinued the 
Btruggle-for posseaaion of Pieuas-Eylau, but it was impossible to control tho 
ardour of the Rusuan columns, who persevered in advancing with drums 
beating, rushed into the town, and, surprising the French in the act of sacking 
it, put many of them to the bayonet, even in the acts of licence which tbey 
were practising. Preuss-Eylau, however, proved no place of shelter. It was 
protected by no works of any kind ; and the French, advancing imder cover 
of the hillocks and broken ground which skirt the village, threw their fire 
upon the streets, by which the Russians sustained some loss. General Barclay 
de Tolly was wounded, and his forces again evacuated the town, which was 
once more and finally occupied by the French. Night fell, and the combat 
' ceased, to he renewed with treble tury on the nest day. 

The position of the two armies may be easily described. That of Russia 
occupied a space of uneven ground, about two miles in length and a mile in 
depth, with the vDlage of Serpallen on their leti ; in the iront of their army, 

• Sir RolNit TVilaen'a Sketch of the Cunpugni in Polind, in IM&T, f.M. 
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lay the town of Preuss-Fylaa, situtitcd in a hollpw, and in possession of tha 
French. It waa watched by a Russian division ; which, to protect the Rus- 
sian centre from being broken by an attack from that quarter, was strongly 
reinforced, though by doing bo the right wing was considerably weakened. 
This was thought of the less consequence, that L'Estocq, with his division of 
Prussians, was hourly expected to join the Rusuans on that point. The 
French occupied Eyiau with their ieft, while their centre and right lay parallel 
to the Russians, upon a chain of heights which coiiihianded in a great mea- 
sure the ground possessed by the enemy. They also expected to be reinforced 
by the division of Ney, which had not come up, and which was destined to 
form on the extreme left. , 

The space betwixt the hostile armies was open and Sat, and intersected with 
frozen lakes. They might trace each other's position by the pale glimmer of 
the watch-lights upon the snow. The difference of numerical force waa con- 
siderably to the advantage of the French. Sir Robert Wilson rates them at 
90,000 men, opposed to 60,000 only ; but the disproportion is probably con- 
siderably overrated. 

The eventtiil action commenced with day-break on the 8th of February. 
Two strong columns of the French advanced, with the purpose of turning the 
right, and storming the centre, of the Russians, at one and the same time. 
But they were driven back in great disorder by the heavy and sustained firo 
of the Russian artillery. An attack on the Russian left was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The Russian infantry stood Hke stone ramparts — they repulsed the 
enemy — their cavalry came to their support, pursued the retiring assailants, 
and took standards and eagles. About mid-day, a heavy storm of snow began 
to fall, which the wind drove right in the iace of the Russians, and which added 
to the obscurity caused by the smoke of the burning vtll^e of Serpallen, that 
rolled along the line. 

Under cover of the darkness, six columns of the French advanced with 
artillery and cavalry, and were close on the Russian position ere they wero 
opposed. Bennigsen, at the head of his staff, brought up the reserves in pei^ 
son, who, uniting with the first line, bore the French back at the point of the 
bayonet. Their columns, partly broken, were driven again to their own posi- 
tion, where they rallied with difficulty. A French regiment of cuirassiers, 
which, during this part of the action, had gained an interval in the Russkn 
army, were charged by the Cossacks, and found their defensive armour no 
protection against the lance. They were all slain except eighteen. 

At the moment when victory appeared to declare for the Russians, it was 
on the point of being wrested from them.. Davoust'a division had been ma- 
nffluvring sinte the beginning of the action to turn the ieft, end gain the rear, 
of the Russian line. They now made their appearance on the field of battle 
with such sudden effect, that Serpallen was lost, the Russian ieft wing, and a 
part of their centre, vrere thrown into disorder, and forced to retire and change 
their fitmt, so as to form almost at right angles with the right, and that part of 
the centre which retained their original position. 

At this cjJMs, and white the French were gaining ground on the rear of the 
Russians, . L'Estocq, so long expected, appeared in his turn suddenly on the 
field, and, passing the left of the French, and the right of the Rusaans, pushed 
down in three columns to redeem the battle on the Russian centre and rear^ 
The Prussians, under that loyal and gallant leader, regained in this bloody 
field their ancient military reputation. They never fired till within a few paces 
of the enemy, and then used the bayonet with readiness and courage. They 
redeemed the ground which the Russians had lost, and drove back in their turn 
tiie troops of Davoust and Bernadotte, who had been lately victortbus. 

Ney, 4n Uie meanwhile, appeared on the field, and occupied Schlodilten, a 
village on the road to Konigsherg. Aa this endangered the communication 
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of the Russians with that town, it was thought neceiBBry to cany K by storm ; 
a gallant resolution, which waa successfully executed. This was the last act 
of that bloody dsy. It was ten o'clock at night, and the combat waa ended. 

Fifty thousand men perished in this dreadful battle — the best contested in 
which Buonaparte had yet engaged, and by &r the most unsuccessful. He 
retired to the heights frtim which he had advanced in the moraing, withoot 
faaviiig gained one point for which he had straggled, and after having sulfered 
a, losa conaiderably greater than that which be had inflicted on the enemy. 
But the condition of the Russian army was also extremely calamitous. Their 
generals held a council of war upon the field of battle, and without dismouut* 
ing from their horses. The general sentiment which prevailed among them 
w-as, a desire to renew the battle on the next day, at all hazards. Tolstoy un> 
dertook to move forwahd on the French lines — L'Estocq urged the same coun* 
sel. They offered to pledge their lives, that, would Bennigsen advance. Napo- 
leon must necessarily retire; and they urged the moral effect which would be 
produced, not on their- army only, but on Germany and on Europe, by such 
an adniiaflian of weakness oo the part of him who had never advanced but to 
victory. But Bennigsen conceived that the circumstances of his army did not 
permit faim to encounter the hazard of b^ng cut off from Konigsberg, and 
endangering the person of the King of Prussia; or that of risking a second 
general action, with an army diminished by at least 20,000 killed and wounded, 
short of ammunition, and totally deprived of provisions. The Russians ac- 
cordingly commenced their retreat on Konigsberg that very night. The di- 
vision of Count Oslreman did not move till the next morning, when it traversed, 
the field in front of Preuss-Eylau, without the slightest ' interruption from the 
French, who still occupied the town. 

Tlie battle of Preuss-Eylan was claimed as a victory by both parties, though 
k was very lar from being decided in favour of either. Bennigsen bad it to 
boast, that he had repelled the attacks of Buonaparte along the whole of. his 
line, and that the fighting terminated unfavourably to the French. He could 
also exhibit the unusual spectacle of twelve imperial eagles of France, taken 
in one action. For many days after the battle, also, the Cossacks continued 
to scour the country, aod bring into Konigsbei^ great numbers of French 
prisoners. On the other hand, the subsequent retreat of the RassianB was in- 
terpreted by the French into an acknowledgment of weakness; and they ap- 
pealed to their own possession of the field of battle, with the dead and wounded, 
as the usual testimonials of victory. 

- But there, were two remarkable circumstances, by which Napoleon virtually 
acknowledged that he had received an unusual check. On the 13th February, 
four days after tiie battle,a message was despatched to theKingof Prussia by 
Buonaparte, proposing an armistice, on grounds far more &vourable to the ' 
Prince than those Frederick William might have been disposed to accept, or 
which Buonaparte would have been inclined to grant, after the battie of Jena. 
It was even intimated, that in case of agreeing to make a separate peace, the 
Prussian King might obtain from the French Emperor the restoration of his 
whole dominions. True to his ally the Emperor of Russia, Frederick William, 
even in the extremity of his distress, reftised to accede to any save a geneivl 
peace. The proposal of an armistice was also peremptorily refused, and the 
ground on which it was offered was construed to indicate Buonaparte's con- 
scious weakness. 

Another decisive proof of the loss which Napoleon bad sustained in d>e 
' battie of Preuss-Eylau, was his inactivity after the battle. For eight days he 
remained without making any movement, excepting by means of his cavalry, 
which were generally worsted, and on the 19th February he evacuated the 

K'ace, and prepared himself to retreat upon the Vistula, instead of driving the 
uBsians, as he had threatened, behind the PTegel< Various actions took 
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place duiing his retreat with diSereot fortunes, but the RusMan CoesaekB and 
light troops, succeeded in makiag nuiiil>ers of prisonei*, and collecting much 

The operations of Napoleon, when he bad again retired to the line of the 
Vistula, intimated caution, and the aense of a diificult taak before him. H« 
appeared to feel, that the advance into Poland had been premature, while 
Dantzic remained in the hands of the Prussians, from iphence the moat alarm- 
ing operations might take place in his rear, should he again advance to the 
Vistula without subduing it. The siege of Dantzic was therefore to be formed 
without delay. The place was defended by General Kalkreuth to the last ex- 
tremity. After many unauccessful attempts l6 relieve it, Dantzic finally sur- 
rendered in the end of May 1807, after trenches had been opened before it for 
fifty-two days. If the season of the year had admitted, a British expeditifm 
to Dantzic might, if ably conducted, have operated in the rear of the Emperor 
Napoleon the rehef of Prussia, and perhaps effected the liberation of Europe. 

The utmost care was also taken, to supply the loss Which Napoleon's armies 
had sustained in these hard-fought campaigns. He raised the siege of Colbei^, 
drew the greater part of his forces out of Sileaia, omJered a new levy in Swit- 
zerland, urged the march of bodies of troops from Italy, and, to complete his 
means, demanded a new conscription of the year 1808, which was instantly 
complied with by the Senate as a matter of course. At length, as summer 
approached, the surrender of Dantzic enabled him to unite the besieging 
division, twenty-five thousand strong, to his main army, and to prepare to 
resume offensive operations. A large levy of Poles was made at the same 
lime ; and they, with other bght troops of the French, were employed in 
making Etrong recognizances, with various fortune, but never without tiie ex- 
change of hard blows. It became evident to all Europe, that whatever might 
be the end of this bloody conflict, the French. Emperor was contending with a 
general and troops, against whom it was impossible to gain those overpowering 
and irresistible advantages, which (characterized his campaigns in Italy and 
Germany. The bulletins, it is true, announced new successes from day to day ; 
but as the geographical advance upon the Polish territory was by no means in 
proportion to the advantages claimed, it was plain that Napoleon was as often 
engaged in parrying as in puslring, in repairing bases as in improving victories, 
The Russian generab composed plans with skill, and executed them with 
activity and spirit, for cutting off separate divisions, aUd disturbbg the French 
communications. 

The Russian army had received reinforcements ; but they tftere deficient in 
numerical amount, and only made up their strength, at the utmost, to their 
original computation of 90,000 men. This proved unpardonable negligence 
in the Russian government, considering the ease with which men can there be - 
levied to any extent by the mere will of the Emperor, and the rital importance, 
of the war which tbey were nolv waging. It is said, howerer, that the poverty 
of the Russian administration was the cause of this failure to recruit their 
forces; and that the British being applied to, to negotiate a loan of six millions, 
and adrance one million to account, had declined the transaction, and thereby 
^ven great offence to the f^mperor Alexander. 

Napoleon, bo much more remote from his own territories, had already, \if 
exertions miparalieled in the history of Europe,, assembled two hundred and 
^hty thousand men between the Vistula and Memel, including the garriscn 
of Dantzic. With such unequal forces the war recommenced. 

The Russians were the assailants, making a combined movement on Ney'B 
division, which was stationed at Gutatadt, and in the vicinity. They pursued 
bim as far as Deppen, where there was some fighting ; but upon the 8^ 
of June, Napoleon advanced in perspn to extricate bis Marshal, and Bennig- 
sen was obliged to retreat in his turn. He was hardly pressed on the rear 
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by the Grand Army of France. But even in thb moment rf peril, Platow, 
with hia Cossacks, made a cliarge, or, in their phrase, a bourra, upon ths 
French, with such 3uce«sa, that they not only dispersed the skirmishers of (he 
French van-guard, and the advanced troops destined lo support them, but 
compelled the infantry to tbrm etjuares, endangered the personal safety 
of Napoleon, and occupied the attention of the whole French cavalry, who 
bore down on them at full speed. Musketry and artillery were all turned on 
them at once, but to little or no purpose ; for, having once gained the pur- 
pose of checking the ad?.ance, which was all they aimed at, the cloud of Cos- 
sacks dispersed over the field, like mist before the sun, and united behind tha 
battalions whom their demonstration had protected. 

By this means Platow and his followers had got before the retreating divis- 
ion of the Russian army under Bagration, which they were expected to 
support, and liad reached first a bridge over the AJler. The possacks were 
alarmed by the immense display of force demonstrated aguast ttiem, and 
showed a disposition to throw themselves confusedly on the bridge, which 
must certainly have been attended with the most disastrous coiiseciuences to 
^e rear-guard, who^ would thus have been impeded in their retreat by tha 
very troops appointed to support them. The courage and devotion of Platow 
prevented that great misfortune. He threw himself from hia borSe. "Let 
the Cossack that is base enough," be exclaimed, "'desert his Hettman!" 
The children of the wilderness halted arovnd him, and he disposed them in 
perfect order to protect the retfpat of Bagration and the rear-guard, and 
afterwards achieved his own retreat with trifling less. 

The Russian army fell back upon Heilsbei^, and there concentrating their 
forces, made a most desperate stand. A very hard-fought action here took 
place. The Russians, overpowered by superior numbers, and forced from 
the level ground, continued to defend with fury their position on the heights, 
which the French made equally strenuous efforts to carry by assault. The 
■ combat was repeatedly renewed, with cavalry, infantry, and artillery ; but 
without the fiery valour of the aasailanis making any effectual impression on 
the iron ranks of the .Russians. The battle continued, till tlie approach 
of midnight^ upon terms of equality ; and when the morning dawned, the 
BpacB of ground between the position of the Russians and that of the French, 
was not merely strewed, but hterally sheeted over, with the bodies of the 
-dead and wounded. The Russians retired unmolested after the battle 
of Heilsberg, and, crossing the river Aller, placed that barrier betwixt them 
aiid the army of Buonaparte, which, though it had suffered great losses, bad, 
in consequence of the superiority of numbers, been less affected by them 
tiian the Russian forces. In the condition of Bennigsen's army, it w^s his 
obvious policy to protract the war, especially as reinforcements, to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand men, were approachiiig the frontier from the interior 
(rf the empire. It was probably with this vitiw that he kept his army on the 
right bank of the Aller, with the exception of a few bodies of cavah7, for 
the sake of observation and intelligence. 

On the I3th, the Russian army reached Friedland, a considerable town on 
the west ^de of the Aller, communicating with the eastern, or right bank 
of tbe river, by a long wooden bridge. It was the object of Napoleon to 
induce the Russian general to pass by this narrow bridge to the Ifft bank, and 
then to decoy him into a general action, in a portion where the diiGcultjr 
of defiling through the town, and over the bridge, must render retreat almost 
impossible. For this purpose he ^owed such a proportion only of his forces, 
as induced General Bennigsen to believe that the French troops on the 
western ride of the Aller consisted only of Oudinot's division, which had 
been severely handled in the batde of Heilaberg, and which he now hoped 
altogether to destroy. Under this deception he ordered a Russian diirifiion (o 

Vol. n. S*- , ,..- 
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MBS the bridge, defile through the town, and march to the assault, l^e 
french tcfok care to offer do eucb resistance as should intimate their real 
■treagth. Bennigsen woe thus led to rdnforce thia divi»on with another — 
the battle thickened, and the Russian general at length transported all hia 
army, one division excepted, to the lefl bonk of the Aller, by means of the 
TOod^n bridge and three pontoons, and arrayed them in front of the town 
of Friedland, to overpower, as he supposed, the crippled divinou of the 
French, to which alone he believed himself -opposed. 

But no sooner had he taken thia irretrievable step than the mask was drop- 
ped. The French skirmishers advanced in force ; heavy columns of infikntry 
began to show themselves ; batteries of cannon were got Into position ; and 
kU circumstances concurred, with the report of prisoners, to assure Bennig- 
•en, that he, with his enfeebled forces, was in presence of the grand French 
army. His position, a sort of plain, surrounded by woods and brokrai grouod, 
was diflicult to defend; with the town end a large river in his rear, it was 
dangerous to attempt a retreat, and to advance was prevented by the inequah- 
ty of his force. Beonigaen now became anxious to maintain his communica- 
tion with jWehlau, a town on the Pregel, which was the original point of re- 
treat, and where he hoped to join with the Prussians under General L'Estocq. 
If the enemy should seize the bridge at AUerberg, some miles lower down 
the Aller than Friedland, this plan would become impossible, and he found 
liimseif therefore obliged to diminish bis forces, by detaching six thousand 
men to defend that point. With the ren^inder of his force be resolved to 
maintain bis present position till n-ght. 

' The French advanced to the attack about ten o'clock. The broken and 
wooded country which they occupied, enabled them to maintain and renew 
their efibrta at pleasure, while the Russians, in their exposed situation, could 
not make the sligliest movement without being observed. Yet they fought 
with such obstinate valour, that about noon the French seemed sickening of 
the contest, and about to retire. But this was only a feint, to repose such of 
their forces as had been engaged, and to bring up reinforcements. The can- 
nonade continued till about half past four, when Buonaparte brought up bis 
Aill force in person, for the purpose of one of those desperate and generally 
irresistible efforts to which he waa wont to trust the decision of a doubtful day. 
Columns of enormous power, and extensive depth, appeared partially visiblo 
among the interstices of the wooded country, and seen from the town of Fried- 
land, the hapless Russian army looked as if surrounded by a deep semicircle of 
glittering steel. The attack upon all the line, with cavalry, infantry, and ar- 
tillery, was general and simultaneous, the French advancing with shouts of 
assured victory; while the Russians, weakened by the loss of at least twelve 
thousand killed and wounded, were obliged to attempt that most dispiriting 
and dangerous of movements — a retreat through encumbered defiles, in front 
of a superior enemy. The principal attack was on the left wing, where the 
Russian position was at length forced. The troops which composed it stream- 
ed into the town, and crowded the bridge and pontoons ; the enemy thundered 
on their rear, and without the valour of Alexander's Imperial Guard, the 
Russians would have been utterly destroyed. These brave soldiers charged 
with the bayonet tlie corps of Ney, who led the French van-guard, disordered 
his column, and, though they were overpowered by numbers, prevented the 
total ruin of the lefl wing. 

Meanwhile, the bridge and pontoons were set oti fire, (o prevent the French, 
who had forced their way into the town, from taking possession of them. 
The smoke rolling over the combatants, increased the fiorror and confusion irf 
the scene; yet a considerable part of the Russian infantry escaped through s 
ford close by the town, which was discovered in the moment of defeat. The 
Russian centre and right, who remained on the west bank of the AHer, oflbcttd 
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a retreat by a circuitoua route, leaving on Uie right the town of Friedland, 
with ila burning bridges, no longer practicable for friend or foe, and [Missing 
die Aller by a ford considerably farther down the river. This also was found 
out in the very moment of extremitf , — was deep end dangerous, — took tha 
in&ntry up to the breast, and destroyed what ammuriitiou was left in tb« 
tumbrils. 

Thus were the Russians once more united on the right bank of the Allcr, 
, and enabled to prosecute their march towards Wehlau. Amid the calamities 
of defeat, they bad saved all their cannon except seventeen, and preserved 
their baggage. Indeed, the stubborn character of their defence seems to hav« 
paralyzed the energies of the victor, who, after carrying the Russian poution, 
showed little of that activity in improving hla success, which usually charao- 
terized him upon such occasions. He pushed no troops over the Aller in pur- 
BUit of the retreating enemy, but suffered Bennigsen to raUy his broken troops 
without interruption. Neither, when in possessioe of Friedland, did he detach 
anyforce down the left bank, to act upon the flank of the Russian centre and 
right, and cut them off from the river. In short, the battle of Friedland, ac- 
cording to the expression of a French general, was a battle gained, but a 
Tictory lost. 

Yet the moat important consequences resulted from the action, though the 
French success had been but partially improved. Konigsber^, which had 
been so long the refuge of the King of Prussia, was evacuated by his forces, 
■s it became plain hia Russian auxiliaries could no longer maintain the war in 
Poland. Bennigsen retreated to Tilsit, towards the Russian frontiers. But 
the moral consequences of the defeat were of far greater consequence than 
could have been either the capture of guns and prisoners, or the acquisition of 
. territory. It had the effect, evidently desired by Napoleon, of disposing tba 
Emperor Alexander to peace. The former could not hut feel that he was 
engaged with a more obstinate enemy in Russia, than any he had yet encoun- 
tered. After so many bloody battles, he was scarce arrived on the frontier* 
of an immense empire, boundless in its extent, and almost inexhaustible in re- 
sources ; while the French, after suffering extremely in defeating an army that 
was merely auxiliary, could scarce he supposed capable of undertaking & 
scheme of invasion so gigantic, as that of plunging into the vast regions of 
Muscovy. 

Such an enterprize would have been peculiarly hazardous in the situation ii 
which the French Emperor now stood. The English expedition to the Baltic 
was daily expected. Gustavus was in Swedish Pomerania, at the head of a. 
considerable army, which had raised the si^e of Stralsund. A spirit of re- 
nstance was awakening in Prussia, where the resolute conduct of .Blucher 
had admirers and imitators, and- the nation seemed to be reviving from ths 
consternation inflicted by the defeat of Jena. The celebrated Schill, a phrti- 
zan of great courage and address, had gained many advantages, and was not 
unlikely, in a nation bred to arms, to acquire the command of a numerous 
body of men.> Hesse, Hanover, Brunswick, and the other provinces of Ger- 
many, deprived of their ancient princes, and subjected to heavy exactions by 
the conquerors, were ripe for insurrection. All these dangers were of a na- 
ture from which little could be apprehended while the Grand Army was at a 
moderate distance; but were it to advance into Russia, especially were it to 
meet with a check there, these sparks of fire, left in the rear, might be ex- 
pected to kindle a dreadful conflagration. 

Moved by such considerations, Napoleon had folly kept open the door for 
reconciliation betwist the Czar and Idmself, abstaining from all those personaf 
reflections against him, which he usually showered upon those who thwarted 
his projects, and intimating more than once, by different modes of communi- 
eatiosi, thai a peace, whiph should enable Russia and France to <Uvide the 
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4orld belwixt them, shbvild be placed within Alexander's re&ch so soon as be 
was disposed to accept it. 

The time was now arrived wben the Emperor of Rusaia was disposed to 
listen to terms of Bceommodation with France. He had been for some time 
digsatislied with his allies. Against Frederick William, indeed, nothing could 
' be objected, save his bad fortune ; but what is it that so soon deprives us of 
our friends as a. constant train of bad luck, rendering us always a burthen more 
than an aid to them? The King of Sweden was a feeble all; at best, and bad 
become so unpopular with his subjects, that his dethronement was anticipated ; 
and it was probably remembered, that the Swedish province of Finland ex- 
tended so near to St Peterahnrgh, as to he a desirable acquisition, which, in 
the course of a treaty with Buonaparte, might be easily attained. 

The principal ally of the Czar had been Britain. But he was displeased, as 
we have already noticed, with the economy of the English cabinet, who had 
declined, in his instance, the loans and subsidies, of which they used to be 
liberal to allies of far less importance. A subsidy of about eighty thousand 
pounds, was all which he had been able to extract from them, England had, 
indeed, sent an army into the north to join the Swedes, in forming the siege 
of Stralsund ; but this was too distant an operation to produce any efiecl upon 
the Polish campaign. Alexander was also afibcted by the extreme sufieringa 
of his subjects. Hia army had been to him, as to most young sovereigns, a 
particular object of attention ; and he was justly proud of his noble regiments 
of Guards, which, maltreated as they had been in the desperate actions of 
. which we have given some account, remained scarce the shadow of them- 
celres, in numbers and appearance. His fame, moreover, suffered little in 
withdrawing from a contest in which he was engaged as an auxiliary only, and 
Alexander was no doubt made to comprehend, that he might do more in be- 
half of the King of Prussia, hia ally, by negotiation than by continuation of 
the war. The influence of Napoleon's name, and the extraordinary splendour 
of his talents and his exploits, must also have had an effect upon tlie youthful 
imagination of the Russian Emperor. He might be allowed to feel pride 
(high as his own situation was) that the Destined Victor, who had subdued eo 
many princes, was willing to acknowledge an equality in his esse; and he 
miaht not yet be so much aware of the nature of ambition, as to know that it 
holds the world as inadequate to maintain two co-ordinate sovereigns. 

The Russian Emperor's wish of an armistice was first hinted at by Bennig- - 
sen, on the Slst of June, was ratified on the 23d of the same month, and was 
soon aflerwards followed, not only by peace with Russia and Prussia, on a 
bosia which seemed to preclude the possibility of future misunderstanding, but 
by the formation of a personal intimacy and friendship between Napoleon and 
the only sovereign in Europe, who bad the power necessary to treat with him 
on an equal footing. 

The negotiation for this important pacification waa not conducted in fiifl 
usual style of diplomacy, but in that which Napoleon had repeatedly shown a 
desire to substitute for the conferences of inferior agents, by the intervention, 
namely, of the high-contracting parties in person. 

The armistice was no sooner agreed upon, than preparations were made for 
a personal interview betwixt the two Emperors. It took place upon a raft 
prepared for the purpose, and moored in the midst of the river Niemen, which 
bore an immense tent or pavilion. At half past nine, 25th June 1807, the two 
Emperors, in the midst of thousands of spectators, embarked at the same 
motnent from the opposite banks of the river. Buonaparte was attended by 
Murat, Berthier, Bessierea, Duroc, and Caulaincourt ; Alexander, by b^ 
brother the Archduke Constantine, Generala Bennigsen and Ouwarow, with 
the Count de Lieven, one of his aides-de-camp. Arriving on the rafi, they 
disembarked anfl entbraced amid the shouts and acclamations of both armiei. 
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and eatering the pavilion which bad been prepared, held a private conferencs 
of two hours. Their officers, who remained at a distance during; the inter- 
view, were then reciprocaUy introducedi and the fullest good understanding 
aeenaed to be established between the sovereigns, wbo had at their disposal so 
great a portion of the universe. It is not to be doubted, that on this moment- 
ous occasion Napoleon exerted all those personal powers of attraction, which, 
exercised on the part' of one otherwise so distinguished, rarely &iled to ac- 
quire the good-will of all with whom he had intercourse, when he was disposed 
to employ them.* He possessed also, in an eminent degree, the sort of elo- 
quence which can make the worse appear the better reason, and which,, turn- 
ing into ridicule the arguments derived from general principles of morality or 
honesty, which he was accustomed to term idiosyncrasy, makes all reasoning 
rest upon existing circumstances. Thus, all the maxims of ti'Uth and honour 
might be plausibly parried by those arising out of immediate convenience; and 
the direct interest, or what seemed the direct interest, of the party whom he 
wished to gain over, was put in immediate opposition to the dictates of moral 
sentimeat, and of princely virtue. In this manner he might plausibly repre- 
sent, in many points, that the weal of Alexander's empire might require him 
to strain some of the maxims of truth and justice, and to do a little wrong in 
order to attain a great national advantage. 

The town of Tilsit was now declared neutral. Entertainments of every 
kind followed each other in close succession, and the French and Russian, 
Day, even the Prussian officers, seemed so delighted with each other's society, 
that it was difficult to conceive that men, so courteous and amiable, had been 
for so many months drenching trampled snows and miiddy wastes with each 
other's blood. The two Emperors were constantly together in public and in 
private, and on those occasions their intimacy approached to the character of 
that of two young men of rank, who are comrades in sport or frolic, as wefl 
as accustomed to be associates in affairs, and upon occasions, of graver mo- 
ment. They are well known to have had private and confidential meetings, 
where gaiety and even galhuitry seemed to be the sole purpose, but where 
politics were not entirely forgotten. 

Upon the more public occasions, there were guests at the imperial festivi- 
ties, for which they contained small mirth. On the 38th, the unfortunate 
King of Prussia arrived at Tilsit, and was presented to his formidable victor. 
Buonaparte did not admit him to the footing of equality on whioh he treated 
the Emperor Alexander, and made an early intimation, that it would only he 
for the purpose of obliging his brother of the North, that he might consent to 
relax his grasp on the Prussian territories. Those in the King's own posses- 
sion were reduced to the petty territory of Memel, with the fortresses of Col- 
bei^ and Graudentz. It was soon plain, that the terms on which he was to 
be restored to a part of his dominions, would deprive Prussia of almost all the - 
accessions which had been made unce 1773, under the system and by the 
talents of the Great Frederick, and reduce her at once from a first-rate power 
in Europe to one of the second class. 

The beautiful and unfortunate Queen, whose high spirit had hastened the 
war, was anxious, if possible, to inteifere with such weight as female intcrces- 
moa might use to diminish the calamities of the peace. It was but on the 
first day (rf'the foregoing April, that when meeting the Emperor Alexander at 
Eonigsberg, and feeling the full difference betwixt that interview, and those at 

* The iiBpnanon which Biionaput«'g premies uid convemtion, uded by the pre-eoneMTcd 
. Idmof hit Ulents, miule on ill who appiaiiched hia pensn, wu of the moil (triking kind. Tba 
eiptgin or ■ Britiih mao-or-wat, who waa preaent at aia oocapntig the iaiuid of £ll», dwmrtMd 
on Ihat occaaloo the lolflmnity and gratitj of a Isroe, ai which aeveral Britiab fuiictiotiariu at- . 
Mndad, by hearing a homelj, but c«rlatnl]F aatrilcing teidmonTIo hia powen or altiieiion, «biU 
be eicUimod, that " Bmj waa ■ d—i .good ItiUow, pAer all !'' 

...... ^-. . ^.- 
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Berlin wldch preceded the war, Alexander and Frederick William bad re- 
mained locked fbra time in each other's arms ; the former shedding tears of 
compassion, the latter of ^ef. On the same occasion, the Queen, as ahe 
saluted the-Emperor, could only utter amidst her tears the words, "Dear 
cousinl" intimating at once the depth of their distress, and their affectionate 
confidence in the magnanimity of their ally. This scene was melancholy, but 
that which succeeded it at Tilsit was more so, for it was embittered by degia- 
. datioB. The Queen, who arrived at the place of treaty some days al\er her hus- - 
band, was now not only to support the presence of Napoleon, in whose official 
prints she was personally abused, and who was the author of all the misfor- 
tunes which had befallen her country ; but if she would in any degree repair 
these misfortunes, it could only be by exciting his compassion, and propitiat- 
ing hia iavour. " Toi^ve ua," ahe said, " this fatal war — the memory of 
the Great Frederick deceived us — we thought ouraelvea hia equals because 
we are bis descendants — alas, we haye not proved such [" With a zeal for 
the welfare of Prussia, which must have cost her own feelings exquisite pain, 
she used towards Napoleon those arts of .insinuation, by which women pos- 
■eased of high rank, great beauty, wit, and grace, frequently exercise an 
important influence. Desirous to pay his court. Napoleon on one occasion 
offered her a rose of uncommon beauty. The Queen at first seemed l» 
dechne receiving the courtesy — then accepted it, adding the stipulation — "At 
least with M^debui^." Buonaparte, as he boasted to Josephine, was proof 
against these lady-like artifices, as was-cloth is against rain. " Your Majesty 
will be pleased to remember," he said, " that it is 1 who offer, and that your 
Majesty has only the task of accepting." 

It was discourteous to remind the unfortunate princess bow absolutely sbe 
was at the mercy of the victor, and unchivalrous to dispute that a lady, 
accepting a courtesy, has a right to conceive herself as conferring an obliga- 
tion, and is ttierefore entitled to annex a condition. But it is true, on the 
other hand, as Napoleon himself urged, that it would have been playing the 
gallant at a high price, if he had exchanged towns and provinces in return 
for civilities. It is not believed that the Queen of Prussia succeeded to any 
extent in obtaining a modification of the terms to which her husband was 
subjected ; and it is certain, that she felt so deeply the distress into which her 
country was plunged, that her sense of it brought her to an untimely grave. 
The death of this interesting and beautiful Queen, not only powerfully affected 
the mind of her husband and family, but the Prussian nation at large ; who, 
r^rding her as having died a viiftim to her patriotic sorrow for the national 
misfortunes, recorded her fiite as one of the many injuries, for which they 
were to call France and Napoleon to a severe accompting. 

The terms imposed on Prussia by the treaty of Tilsit, were briefly these :— 
That portion of Poland acquired by Prussia in the partition of 1772, waa 
disunited from that kingdom, and erected into a separate territory, to ba 
called the Great Duchy of Warsaw. It was to be held by the King of Saxony, 
under the character of Grand Duke ; and it was stipulated that he was to 
have direct communication with this new acquisition by means of a military 
road across Silesia, a privilege likely to occasion constant jealousy betwixt 
, the courts of Berlin and Warsaw. Thus ended the hope of the Poles to be 
restored to the condition of an independent nation. They merely exchanged 
the dominion of one German master tor another — Prussia for Saxony, Frede- 
rick William for Augustus — the only difference being, that the latter wa» 
descended from the ancient Kings of Poland. They were, however, sub* 
jected to a milder and more easy yoke than that which they had hitherto 
borne ; nor does it appear that tbe King (as he had been created) of Saxony 
derived any real addition of authority and consequence from the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. It seems indeed probable, that the erection of .this sovereign^ 
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wu fhe efiect of a composition between the Eroperore ; Napoleon, on the om 
hsnd, renouncing all attempts at the libeFation of Polajid, which he could not 
have peraevered in without continuing the war with Russia, and perhaps with 
Austria also; and Alexander consenting that Prussia should be liepmedof 
her Polish dominions, under the stipulation that they were to be transferred U> 
Saxony, from whose vicinity his empire could apprehend lilUe danger. 

The constitution arranged for the Grand Duchy, also, was such as was not 
liable to lead to disturbances aDiong tliose provinces of Poland which were 
united with Austria and Russia. SlaTery was abolished, and the equality of 
legal rights among all ranks of citizens was acknowledged. The Gntnd Duke 
held the executive power.' A Senate, or Upper House, of eighteen members, 
and a Lower House of Nuncios, or Deputies, amounting to a hundred, passed 
into laws, or rejected at their pleasure, such propositions as the Duke laid be> 
fore them. But the Diets, the Pospolite, the lAberum Veto, and aL the other 
turbulent privileges of the Polish nobles, continued abolished, as they bad been 
under the Prussian government. 

Buonaparte made it his boast that he had returned the Prussian terriloriefl 
not to the House of Brandcnburgh, but to Alexander; so that if Frederick 
William yet reigned, it was only, he said, by the friendship of Alexander, — 
" a term," he added, " which he himself did not recognise in the vocabulary 
of sovereigns, under the head of state afiairs." Alexander, however, was not 
altogether so disinterested, as Buonaparte, with something like a sneer, thus 
seemed to insinuate. There was excepted from the Gra^ I^uc^i of Warsaw, 
and added to the territory of Russia at the expense of Prussia, the province of 
Bialystock, serving materially to improve the frontier of the empire. Thus the 
Czar, in some degree, profited by the distress of his ally. The apolc^ for his 
conduct must rest, first, on the strength of the temptation to stretch his em- 
pire towards the Vistula, as a great natural boundary ; secondly, on the plea, 
that if he had declined the acquisition Irom a point of delicacy, Saxony, not 
Prussia, would have profited by his self-denial, as the territory of Bialystock 
would in that event have gone to augment the Duchy of Warsaw. Russia 
ceded the Lordship of Jever to Holland, as an ostensible compensation for her 
new acquisition. 

Dantzic, with a certain surrounding territory, was by the treaty of Tilsit 
recognized as a free city, under the protection of Prussia and Saxony. There 
can be little doubt, that the further provision, that France should occupy the 
town until the conclusion of a maritime peace, was intended to secure for the 
use of Napoleon a place of arms, so important in case of anew breach betwixt 
him and Russia. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that the Emperor Alexander, and the 
King of Prussia, ratified all the changes which Napoleon had wrought on 
Europe, acknowledged the thrones which he had erected, and recognized tbe 
leagues which be had formed. On the other hand,' out of deference to the 
Emperor, Buonaparte consented that the Dukes of Saxe-Cobourg, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburg-Scbwerln, German Princes connected with Alexander, 
should remaib in possession of their territories; the French, however, con" 
tinuing to bccupy the sea-ports of the two countries last named, until a final 
peace betwixt France and England. 

While these important negotiations were proceeding, a radical change took 
place in the councils of the British nation ; what was called the Fox and 
Grenville administration being dissolved, and their place supplied by one formed 
under the auspices of the Duke of Portland, and comprehending Lords Liver- 
potil, CasUereagh, Mr Canning, and other Statesmen, professing the principles 
of the late William Pitt. It was an anxious object with the new cabinet to 
reconcile the Czar to the alliance of England, and atone for the n^lect with 
ttbich he couideied himsdf aa kaving beea treated by their pr^d^cenu*. 
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Witb tbiB purpom, Lord Leveson Goner (dow Lord Viscount Granville) was 
deepatched, w^th power to make such offers of ccmciliation as might maintain 
or renew an amicable intercourse between Britain and Russia. But the Em- 
peror Alexander had taken hia part, at least for the present ; and, being pre- 
determined to embrace the course recommended by his new ally Buonaparte, 
lie avoided giving audience to the British ambassador, and took his measures 
at Tilsit, without listening to the offen of accommodation which Lord Gower 
was empowered to propose. 

By tlie treaty of Tilsit, so far aa mai^e public, Russia offered her mediation 
betwixt Britain and France, on condition that tlie first-named kingdom should 
ftccept the proffer of her interference within a month. So far, tlierefore, the 
Czar appeared to a certain extent careful of the interest of his late ally. But 
it ia now perfectly well understood, that among other private articles of this 
memorable treaty, there existed one, by which the Emperor bound himself, in 
case of Britain's rejecting the proposed mediation, to recognize and enforce 
what Buonaparte called the Continental System, by shutting his ports against 
British vessels, and engaging the Northern Courts in a new coalition, having 
for its object the destruction of English maritime superiority. In a word, the 
armed Northern Neutrality^ originally formed under the auspices of Catherine, 
and in an evil hour adopted by the unfortunate Paul, was again to be established 
under the authority of Alexander. Denmark, smarting under the recollections 
of the battle of Copenhagen, only waited, it was thought, the signal to join such 
a coalition, 4^ d worid willingly consent to lend lier still powerful navy to its 
support ; and Sweden was in too weak and distracted a state to resist the united 
will of France and Russia, either regarding War with Britain, or any other 
Stipulations which it might be intended to impose upon her. But as there ia 
no country of Europe to which the commerce of England is so beneficial ae 
Russia, whose gross produce she purchases almost exclusively, it was neces- 
sary to observe strict secresy upon these further objects. The ostensible pro- 
fmaal of mediation was therefore resorted to, lesa in the hope, perhaps, of es- 
tablishing peace betwixt France and England, than in the expectation of 
affording a pretext, which might justify in the eye of the Russian nation a 
nipture with the latter power. But, in spite of every precaution which could 
be adopted, the address of the British ambassador obtained possession of the 
secret which France and Russia deemed it so important to conceal ; and Lord 
Gower WBsable to transmit to his court an exact account of this secret article, 
and particularly of the two Emperors having resolved to employ the Danish 
fleet in the destruction of the maritime rights of Britain, which had l>een so 
lately put upon a footing, that, to Alexander at least, had, till his recent frater- 
n^atioti with Buonaparte, seemed entirely satisfactDiy. 

There were no dOubt other secret articles named in the treaty of Tilsit, by 
which it seems to have been the object of these two great Emperors, aa they loved 
lo term themsrivesi of the North and of the South, to divide the civilized world 
between them. It may be regarded aa certain, that Buonaparte opened to 
Alexander the course of unprincipled policy which he intended to pursue re- 
specting the kingdom of Spain, and procured his acquiescence in that daring 
ttgurpation. And it has been affirmed, that he also stipulated for the aid ^ 
Russia to take Gibraltar, to recover Malta and Egypt, and to banish the British 
flag from the Mediterranean. All these enterprises were more or leas directly 
calculated to the depression, or rather the destruction of Great Britain, the 
only formidable enemy who stiil maintained the strife against France, and bo 
tax the promised co-operation of Russia must haVe been in the highest degree 
grateful to Napoleon, But Alexander, however much he might be Buona- 
parte's personal admirer, did not follow his father's simplicity in becoming hii 
absolute dupe, but took care, in return for his compliance with the distant, and 
in some degree visionary projects of Buonaparte's unbition, to exact his coun 
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tenaoco and co-operation in gaining certain acquiBitions of the highest im- 
portance to Russia, and which were found at a future period to have added 
powerfully to her means of defence, when she once more matched her strength 
with that of France. To explain this, we must look back to the ancient policj 
of France and of Europe, when, by supporting the weaker states, and main- 
taining their independence, it was the object to prevent the growth of any gi- 
gantic and overbearing power, who might derange the balance of the civilized 
world. 

The growing strength of Russia used in former times to be the natural sub- . 
ject of jealousy to the French government, and they endeavoured lo counter- 
balance these apprehensions by extending the protection of France to the two 
weaker neighbours of Russia, the Porte and the kingdom of Sweden, with 
which powers it had always been the policy of France to connect herself, and 
which connexion was not only honourable to that kingdom, hut useful to 
Europe. But at the treaty of Tilsit, and in Buonaparte's subsequent conduct 
relating to these powers, he lost sight of this national policy, or rather sacrificed 
it to his own personal objects. 

One of the most important private articles of the treaty of Tilsit seems to 
have provided, that Sweden should be despoiled of her provinces of Finland in 
&vour of the Czar, and be tims, with the consent of Buonaparte, deprived of 
all effectual tneana of annoying Russia. A single glance at the map will show, 
bow completely the possession of Finland put a Swedish army, or ijie army of 
France as an ally of Sweden, within a short march of St Petersburgh ; and 
how, by consenting to Sweden's being stripped of that important province, Na- 
poleon relinquished the grand advantage to be derived from it, in cose of bia 
ever being again obliged to contend with Russia upon Russian ground. Vet 
there can be no doubt, that at the treaty of Tilsit he became privy to the war 
which Russia shortly after waged against Sweden, in which Alexander de- 
prived that ancient kingdom of her frontier province of Finland, and thereby 
obtained a covering territory of the last and most important consequence to 
his own capital. 

The Porte was no less made a sacrifice to (be inordinate anxiety, which, at 
the treaty of Tilsit, Buonaparte seems to have entertained, for acquiring at any 
price the accession of Russia to his extravagant desire of destroying England. 
By the public treaty, indeed, some care seems to have been taken of the in- • 
terests of Turkey, since it provides that Turkey was to have the benefit of 
peace under the mediation of France, and that Russia was to evacuate Molda- 
via and Wallachia, for the acquisition of which she was then waging an un- 
provoked war. But by the secret agreement of the two Emperors, it was 
unquestionably understood, that Turkey in Europe was lo be placed at the 
mercy of Alexander, as forming naturally a part of the Russian Empire, as 
Spain, Portugal, and perhaps Great Britain, were, from local position, des- 
tined to become provinces of France. At the subsequent Congress betwixt 
the Empercra at Erfurt, their measures against the Porte were more fully 



It may seem strange, tliat the shrewd and jealous Napoleon should have suf- 
fered himself to be so much over-reached in his treaty with Alexander, since 
the benefits stipulated for France, in the treaty of Tilsit, were in a great 
measure vague, and subjects of hope rather than certainty. The British naval 
force was not easily to he subdued — Gibraltar and Malta are as strong fortresses 
■s the world can exhibit — the conquest of Spain was at least a doubtful under- 
taking, if the last war of the Succession was carefully considered. But the 
Russian objects were nearer, and were within her grasp. Finland was seized 
on with little difficulty, nor did the conquest even of Constantinople pPSFcsn 
anything very difficult to a Russian army, if unopposed save by the undisciplined 
lbrc«s of the Turkish empire. Thus it is evident, that Napoleon exchanged, 

Vol. n. St 
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for distant and contingwt prospects, bis acqiiiescenGe in tbe RuasiEm objects, 
which were near, essential, and, in comparison, of easy attainment. The 
effect of this policy we shall afterwards adfcrt to. Meanwhile, the two most 
ancient alliep of France, and who were of the greatest political importance to 
her in case of a second war with Russia, were most unwisely abandoned to lie 
mercy of that power, who failed not to despoil Sweden of Finland, and, but 
for intervening cauaes, would probably have seized upon Constantinople wili 
the same ease. 

]f tbe reader should wonder how Buonaparte, able and astucious as he was, 
came to be over-reached in the treaty -of Tilsit, we believe the secret may bo 
found ii a piece of private history. Even at that early period Napoleon noor- 
i^lied the idea of fixing, as he supposed, the fate of his own tamily, or dynasty, 
by connectingitbymarriage with the blood of ooe of the established monarcluea 
of Europe. He had hopes, even then, (hat he might obtain the hand of one 
of the Archduchesses of Russia, nor did the Emperor throw any obstacle in 
the way of the scheme. It is well known that his suit was afterwards disap- 
pointed by the Empress Mother, who pleaded the difference of religion ; but 
at the time of the treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon was actually encouraged, or de^ 
ccived himself into an idea that he received encouragement, to form a per- 
petual family-connesion with Russia. This induced him to deal easily with 
Alexander in the matters which they had to discuss together, and to act tbe 
generous, almost the prodigal friend. And this also seema to have been the 
reason why Napoleon frequently complained of Alexander's insincerity, and 
often termed him The Greek, according to the Italian sense of the nejne, which 
Bi^nilies a trickster, or deceiver. 

But we must return from the secret articles of the Tilsit treaty, wluch 
opened such long vistas in futurity, ^ the indisputable and direct consequences 
of that remarkable measure. 

The treaty betwixt Russia and France was signed upcm the 7th — that be- 
twixt France and Pruasia on the 9th July. Frederick William published upoa 
the 24th of the same month one of the most dignilied, and at tbe same time 
the moat affecting proclamations, that ever expressed the grief of an unfbrtunata 
sovereign. 

" Dear inhabitants of fiiithful provinces, districts, and towns," said this most 
interesting document, " my arms have been unfortunate. The efforts of the 
relics of my army have been of no avail. Driven to the extreme boundaries 
of my empire, and having seen my powerful ally conclude an armistice, and 
sign a peace, no choice remained for nie save to follow his example. That 
peace was necessarily purchased upon terms corresponding to imperious cir- 
cumstances. It has imposed on me, and on my house — it has imposed upon 
the whole country, the most painful sacrifices. The bonds of treaties, the 
reciproca lilies of love and duty, the work of ages, have been broken asunder. 
My efforts have proved in vain. Fate ordains it, and a father parts from his. 
children. I release you completely from your allegiance to myself and to my 
house. My most ardent prayers for your welfare will always attend you in 
your relations to your new sovereign. Be to hini what you have ever been to 
me. Neither force nor &te shall ever efface the remembrance of you from my 
heart." 

To trace the triumphant return of the victor is a singular contrast to those 
melancholy effusions of the vanquished monarch. The treaty of Tilsit had 
ended all appearance of opposition to France upon the continent. The Britbh 
armament, which had been sent to Pomerania too late in Ihe campaign, was 
■ re-embarked, and the King of Sweden, evacuating Stralaund, retired to the 
dominionti which he was not very long destined to call his own. After hawng 
reraained together for twenty days, during wbtch they daily laaintainBd the 
most friendly intercourse, and held together long and secret conferences, tbe 
■■■■■' O" 
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two Emperors at last separated, widi demoDstntionB of the higbect penoiul 
esteem, uid epch heaping upon the other all the honours which it was in bis 
power to bestow. Tbe Congress brake up on the 9th July ; and on'his retom 
to France, Napoleon visited Saxony, and was there met at BautseD (doomed 
Ibr a very different reason to he renowned in his histoiy) by King Augustus, 
who received him with the honoure due to one who had, in outward appear- 
ance at least, augmented the power which he might have overthrown. 

On 27th July, Napoleon, restored to his palace at St Cloud, received . 
fitt homage of the Senate and other official and constitutional bodies. The 
celebrated naturalist Lacepede, as the organ of the former body, made a 
pompous enumeration of the miracles of the campaign ; and avowed that the 
accomplishment of such wonderful actions as would seemingly have required 
ages, vas but to Napoleon the work of a few months; while at the same time 
his ruling genius gave motion to all the domestic administration of his vast 
empire, and, although four hundred leagues distant from the capital, was prexent 
with and observant of the most compUcate as well as extensive details. " We 
cannot," concludes the orator, " offer to your Majesty praises worthy of you. 
Your glory is too much raised above us. It wiU be the task of posterity, re- 
moved at a distance from ySur presence, to estimate with greater truth its 
real degree of elevation. Enjoy, sire, the recompence the most worthy of 
the greatest of monsrchs, the happiness of being beloved by the greatest of 
nations, and may our great-grandchildren be long happy imder your Majesty's 
reign." 

So spoke (be President of the French Senate ; and who, that vrisbed to re- 
tain the name of a rational being, dared have said, that, within the period of 
seven years, tbe same Senate would he carrying to the downMen and de- 
jected King of Prussia their congratulations on his share in tbe overtbrow of 
the very man, whom they were now adoring as a demigod ! 

Tbe fortunes and fome of Napoleon were, indeed, auch as to excite in the 
highest degree the veneration with which men look upon talents and success. 
All opposition seemed to sink before him, and Fortune seemed only to have 
looked doubtfully upon bim during the last campaign, in order to render still 
brighter tbe auspicious aspect by which she closed it. Many of bis most 
confirmed enemies, who, from their proved attachment to tbe House of Bourbon, 
had secretly disowned the authority of Buonaparte, and doubted the continuance 
of his success, when tbey saw Prusda lying at his feet, and Russia clasping 
his hand in friendship, conceived they should be struggling against the decrees 
of Providence, did they longer condnue to resist tbeii predestined master. 
AuBteilitz had shaken their constancy; Tilsit destroyed it : and with few and 
silent exceptions, the vows, hopes, and wishes of France, seemed turned on 
Napoleon as her Heir by Destiny. Perhaps he himself, only, could finsJly 
bavB disappointed their expectations. But be was like the adventurous climber 
on tbe Alps, to whom tbe surniounting the most tremendous precipices, and 
ascending to the most towering peaks, only shows yet dizaer heights and 
higher points of elevaticm. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Briiuh Expedition to Calairia, under Sir John Stuart. — Chara^trr (f lie 
Pe^U. — Ofpottd by GeMtrtd Regnier. — BiUtle of Maida, Htk July 1806. 
— Oefeai of the French, — Calabna eaaeuattd bp the BrUisi. — Erromeoat 
CoiHBiereiai FieiCi aud MUtary Ptatu, of the Br^Mh Mxm^ry. — Vntue- 
ceatftd AOack on Buenat Ayrea.— -General Whiteiocke — u eaehierei. — • 
Expedition agaiiul I'urkey, and its Depeademciea. — Aihnirai Jhiekvortk't 
Squadron tent against ConaloHtinople. — Pastet and repatte* tie Darda- 
nelles, vjithtmt accomplishing anything. — ExpedUian against Alexandria,—- 
It M ocenjned by Gmeral Fraser. — Hos^ta attticked,'-'Briiisk JVoopt de- 
Jvated — and ailbdravjnfrom Egypt, SeptenAer 1M7. — Ctav^oa and Cape 
^GoodHope taJten by England. — Assumption rf more energetic IStanrcs 
en the part of the British Gorterwneni, — Expedition against Copenhagen- 
its Causes ^d Objects — its Citadei, Forts, and Fleet, surrendered to the 
British, — Efects of this Proceeding maon France — and Russia, — Coali- 
tion tf France, Russia, Aiastria, and Pnssia, against British Commeree. 

Tiu treat; of Tilsit is an importaat point in the iustory of Napoleon. At 
no time did bia power seem more etedfostly rooted, more feebly osaalled. The 
canker-worm by which it was ultimatd,y to be destroyed, was, like that of the 
forest-tree, entrenched and bidden in the bosom of bun whom it was destined 
to sap and consume. It is a Utting time, . therefore, to take a general surrey 
of the internal character of bis government^ when tbe amazements seemed 
to be at his own choice, and ere mUfbrtuoe, hitherto a stranger, dictated his 
course of proceeding, which had before experienced no control save his own 

Sill. We propose, therefore, in tbe neA chapter, to take a brief review of 
« character of Buonaparte's government during this the most flourishing' 
period of his power. . 

But, ere doing so, we must shortly notice some circumstances, civil wnl 
military, which, though tbey had but slight immediate efTect upon the general 
current of events, yet serve to illustrate the character of the parties concerned, 
and to explain future incidents which were followed by more important conse- 
quences. These we have hitherto omitted, in order to present, in a continuous 
and uninterrupted form, tbe history of the momentous war&re, in tht^ course 
of which Prussia was for the time subjugated, and Russia so far lamed by t!te 
eventfiil struggle, as to be willing to embrace the relation of an ally to the 
conqueror, whose course she had proposed to stem and to repel. 

Among these comparatively minor incidents, must be reckoned the attempt 
made by tbe British government to rescue the Calabnan dominions of tlie 
Neapolitan Bourbons from the intrusive goveniment of Joseph Buonaparte. 
The character of the inhabitants of that mountainous country is well known. 
Bigots in their religion, and detesting a foreign yoke, as is usual with nativen 
of a wild and almost lawless region; sudden in tbeir passions, and readily 
having recourse to tfie sword, in revenge whether of public o' private injur)- ; 
enticed also by the prospect of occastomil booty, and retaining a wild species 
of attachment to Ferdinand, whose manners and habits were popular with the 
Italians, and especially with those of tbe inferior order, tbe Calabrians were 
readily excited to take arms by the agents sent over to practise among them 
by tbe Sicilian court. Lawlein at the same time, cruel m their mode of con- 
ducting war, and incapable of being suhjeoted to discipline, tbe bands which 
tbey formed amonfTst themselves, acted rather in the manner, and upon tbe 
motives, (A banditti, than of patriots. They occasionally, and individually, 
showed much courage, and even a sort of instinctive skill, which taught them 
bow to ohoOse thei/ aoibushes, defeud their passes, and thus m^iutain a jort 
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of predstory war, ia which the French siHtained ouasiderable losses. Yet if 
their eflbrta remained unttuHted b; some regular force, it was evident tbtt 
these inaurrectionarj troops must be destroyed in detail by the disciplined and 
calculated exertiom of tbe FrMtch w^iers. To prevent this, and to gntiQr, 
at the same time, the anxious wishes <^ the Court of Palermo, Sir John Stout, 
who commanded the British troope which had been sent to defend Sicily, «■- 
dertaok an espeditton to the n^hbuuring abore of Italy, asd disembftrited in 
dM Gulph of St Eupfaemia, near the frontier of Lower Calabria, in the b^ 
giiming of July 1806, with something short of five thouaaad laeB. 

Tbe disembari^atkin was scarce made, ere the British commander letrned 
that G«teral Regnier, who commanded for Joseph Buonaparte in Calabri&t 
had assembled a force neariy equal to bis own, and had advanced to Maida, a 
town about ten miles distuit from St Eophemia, with the pnrpoce of givpg 
him battle. Sir John Stuart lost no time in moving to meet him, and R^purav 
confident in the numbers of his cavalry, the quali^ of his troops, and hia own 
■kill in lactios, abandmied a stnmg pontion on the further bank of the river 
Amala, aitd on tbe 6th July oune down to meet tbe British in the t^ea jrfaia. 
- Of all Buonaparte's generals, an Engli^tnan would have denred, in eepieGiaL 
to be opposed to this leader, who had published a book on the evactiati<») of 
Egypt, in which he denied every claim on the part of ttie British, to dull or 
courage, and imputed the loss of tiw pmvince exclusively to the incapad^of 
MenOu, under whom Regnier, the author, had served as aecood m ooaHnaadL 
He was now lo try his own fiite with the enemy, for whom he bad exprcMad a* 
much contempt. 

At nine in the morning, the two lines were opposite to each other, when iba 
British light infantry Ivigade, foiming the right of the advanced line, and the 
I*" L^gere on the fVencb left, a favourite r^meot, found themMlvee c(»t- 
fronted. As if by mutual conaent, when at the distance of about one bon- 
dred yarda, tbe opposed corps threw in two or three close fires reciprocally^ 
and then rushed on to charge each other wiUi the bayonet. The &itish cranr 
manding officer, perceiving that his men were ^nbamssed by tbe Uanketa 
which they carried at their backs, halted the line that they might throw tiieni 
down. The French saw the pause, and taking it for the hesilatitn of fear, 
advanced with a quickened pace and loud acclamations. An officer, our in- 
former, seeing their veteran appearance, moustacbed countenances, and regu- 
larity of order, could not forbear a feeling of anxiety as he glanced his eve 
along the Brili^ tine, nhiuh consisted in a great measure of young and beard 
less recruite. But diBembarrassed ' of their load, and receiring the order to 
adv.ince, they cheered, and in tbeir turn hastened towards the ^emy with a 
rapid pace and levelled bayonets. The French officers were now seen en- 
couraging their men, whose courage began to falter when they found they wore 
to be the assailed party, not the assailants. Their line baked ; tb^ could not 
be brought to advance by the utmost efforts of their officers, and when the 
British were within bayonet's length, they broke and ran ; but too late for 
anfety, for they vere subjected to the most dreadful slaughter. An attempt 
made by Regniur to redeem the day with his cavalry, was totally imsuccesafiil 
He was beaten on all points, and in such a manner as left it indisputable, that 
tiie British soldier, man to man, has a superiority over his enemy, sunilu to 
tiiat which the British seaman possesses upon his peculiar element. 

It would be in vain to inquire wliether this supcritHity, wjiich we do not 
hesitate to say has been made manifest, with very few exceptions, wherevw 
tlie British have met foreign troops upon equal terms, arises from a' strongw 
conformation of body, or a more determined turn of mind \ but it senns cer- 
tain that the British soldier, inferior to the Frenchman in general intelligence, 
and in indiriduat acquaintance uitb the trade of whr, has a decided advnntage 
in the hlooii^ shock of actual conflict, and especiall; nhea maintained by the 
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bayonet, body to body. It u remulctble also, that tin ebHnn is not peotdar 
lo uty one trf' the three united natioiis, but w cominon to the mttWes o( dl, 
difierant as Uiey are in babtts and education. Tbe (jiuards, si^iplied by tbe 
city o( Lmtdon, may be contrasted with a regiment of Irish recruited among 
tbeir rich meadows, or a body ttf Seoteh from their native wiUemeeses; and 
while it may be. difficult to assign the palm to either over the other tvo, all are 
found to exhibit that q»eciea of digged and desperate courage, which, without 
Maying to measure force or caloiilale chances, niihes on the enemy as the hull- 
dog upon tbe bear. This great moral encoorageroeut was the obief advantage 
derived frotn the battle of Maida ; for such was the tumultuous, sanguinary, 
and unmanagettble character of tbe Calabrian insui^ents, that it was judged 
impossible to continue the war witfa such assistBnts. The Mofaria was also 
found to affect the British troops ; and Sir John Stuart, re-embarking his little 
army, returned to Sicily, and the efforts of tike British wore confined to the 
preservation of that island. But the battle of Maida was valuable as a ccwcrf- 
iary to that of Alexandria. We have not learned whether General Regnier 
ever tiiought it eqiwlly worthy of a commentary. 

The eyes of the best-infcmned men in Britain were now open to the dittd- 
vantageotis and timid policy, of conducting this momentous war by petty 
expe^tiona and experiments! armanteBts, too inadequate to the service to be 
productive of anything but disappointment- The paltry idea of making war 
tbr British objects, as it was called, that is, withholding tram the generar cause 
those efforts H^iicb might have saved our allies, and going in search of some 
petty object in which Britain might see an individual interest, was now univer- 
sally acknowledged; although it became more difficult than ever to select 
points of attack where our limited means might command success. It was 
aho pMtty distinctly seen, tint the pbn of opening a ntariiet for British manu- 
Gictures, by conquering distant and unhealthy provinces, was as idle as im- 
moral. In the latter quality, it somewhat resMsbled the proceedmgs of tbe 
surgeon mentioned in Le Sage's satirical novel, who converted passengers iiito 
patients by a stroke of his poniard, and then hastened, in his medical capacity, 
(o cure the wounds he had inflicted. In point of profit, we had frequently to 
regret, that tbe colonists whom we proposed to convert by force of arms into 
customers for British goods, were too rude to want, and too poor to pay for 
them. Nothing deceives itself so willingly as the love of gain. Our principal 
merchants and manufacturers, among other commercial visions, had imagined 
to themselves an unlimited market for British commodities, in the immense 
plains surrounding Bueno« Ayres, which are in iict peopled by a sort of 
Christian savages called Guachos, whose principal furniture is the sculls of 
dead horses, whose only food is raw beef and water, whose sole employment 
is to catch wild cattle, by bampering them with a Guacbo's noose, and whose 
chief amusement is to ride wild horses to death.* Unfortunately, they were 
found to prefer their national independence to'cottons and muslins. 

Twp several attempts were maclie on this miserable country, and neither re- 
dounded to the honour or advantage of the British nation. Buenos Ayres was 
taken possession of by a handful of British troops on tlie S7th June 1606, who 
were attacked by tbe inhabitants and by a few Spanish troops ; and, surround- 
ed in the market place of the town, under a general and galhng fire, were 
compelled to lay down their arms and surrender pKsDi)ers of war. A small 
remnant of the invading forces retained paesession of a town on the coast, 
.called Maldonado. In October 180G an expedition wna sent out to reinforce 
this small body, and make smne more material impression upon the continent 
of South America, which tbe nation were under the delusion of considering 

e Pampu, pablidMd bj Capula H«ad of tbe Ea- 
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as a measure extiemelj to the adnntage of Britiah tnde. Monte TidRO was 
taken, and a lai^e body of troops, under Roramand of General Whitdocke, a 
man of fectitioua reputation, and wbo bad risen high in the arnij without hav- 
ing eeen much service, marched against Buenos A;res. This person proFed 
both fbol and coward. He puah^ his oolumna of attack into the streets of 
Buenos Ayres, knowing that the flat roofi and terraces were manned by ex- 
cellent though irregular marksmen ; and, that the British might have no means 
of retaliatioD, they were not permitted to load their muskets, — as if stone WaHs 
could have been carried by tile bsycmet. One of the columns was obliged to 
surrender; and although another had, in spite of desperate opposition, poa- 
• sessed themselves of a strong pomtion, and that a few shells might have proba- 
bly ended the sort of defence which had been maintained, Whitelocke thought 
it best to conclude a treaty with the enemy for recovery of the Briti^ prisoners, 
and so to renounce all further attempts on the colony. For this misconduct 
he was casliiered by the sentence of a court-martial. 

An expedition against Turkey and its dependencies, was as little creditabla. 
to the councils of Britain, and eventually to her arms, as were her attempts on 
South America. It arose out of a war betwixt England and the Porte, her 
late ally against France; for, so singular had been the turns of chance in this 
extraordinary conflict, that allies became enemies, and enemies returned to a 
■tate of close alliance, almost before war or peace could be proclaimed be- 
tween them. The time was lon^ post wlien the Sublime Ottoman Porte could 
regard the quarrels and wara of Christian powers, with the contemptuous in- 
difierence with which mea look on Ibe strife of the meanest and most unclean 
animals.* She' was now in such cloee contact with them, as to feel a thrilling 
interest in their various revolutions. 

The inrasioD of Egypt excited the Porte against France, and disposed them 
to a close alliance with Russia and England, until Buonaparte's assumption of 
the Impeiisl dignity ; on which occasion (he TArks, overawed by the pitch of 
power to which he had ascended, sent an embasay to congratulate his succes- 
sion, and expressed a desire to cultivate his triendship. 

Napoleon, whose eyes were sometimes almost involuntarily turned to the 
East, and who besides desired, at that period, to break off the good under- 
standing betwixt the Porte and the cabinet of St Petersburgh, despatched 
Sebastiani as his envoy to Constantinople ; a man well known for his skill in 
Oriental intrigues, as was displayed in the celebrated report which had so 
much influence in breaking through the peace of Amiens. 

The effect of this amoassador b promises, threats, and intrigues, was soon 
apparent. The Turks had come under an engagement that they would not 
change the Hospodara, or governors, of Moldavia and Watlachia. Sebsstinni 
easily alarmed Tm-kisb pride on the subject of this stipulation, and induced 
them to break through it. The two Hospodars were removed, in defiance of 
the agreement made to the contrary; and although the TuHis became awar« 
of the risk to which they had exposed themselves, and offered to replace tKe 
govMnors whom they had dismissed, Russia, with precipitate resentment, de- 
clared war, and in*ade<l the two provinces in question. They overran and 
occupied Uiem, but to their own cost ; as an army of filly thousand men thus 
rashly engaged against the Turks, might have been of the I ait consequence in 
the fields of Eyinn, Heilsberg, or Friedland. 

hi the meanwhile. Great Britain sent a squadron, under Sir Thomas Duck- 
worth, to compel the Porte to dismiss the French ambassador, and return to 
the line of politics which Sebastiani had induced them to abandon. Admiral 

• In the liiiMof LoawlImXIV.,wbi>B(h*F»iich sBTo^niheconrt of Connsnliimplscame. 
In ■ gMiii hurry, lo intimatn on impntlant inielliconcn, fmr lirtorv or hii. mttnt or? r ih« Praa- 
mnm "Cm ^i iTippnu it of MnKqnenee to hi< S^itjii^ HichneM," uid iIk- Graml Viiier, witli 
lofiDhs cant«apt, " wlMIhct the dog bile* Iha hog, or tl.u hog bitei iIk dog .>" 
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Duckwortli pasted tbe Dardanelles in spite of the immeiue cannoB bj which 
they are guarded, and which burled from their euorinous muzzles ntasBive frag' 
meats of marble instead of ordioar; buUeta.. But if ever it waa intended to 
act against tbe Turks by any other mean^ than intiniidation, the opportunity 
was sufiered to escape ; and an intercouree by message and billet waa permit- 
led to continue until the Turks had completed a hne of formidable fortilics^' 
tioDS, while the state of the weather was too un&vourable to allow even an 
elTurt at the destruction of Constantinople, which had been the alternative 
submitted to the Turks by the English admiral. The English repassed the 
Dardanelles in no very creditable manner, hated for the threats which they had 
uttered, and despised ibr not having attempted to make their menaces good. 

Neither was a subsequent expeditkiD to Alexandria more fovourable in its 
results. Five thousand men, under GeneraJ Fraser, were disembarked, and 
occupied the town with much ease. But a division, despatijbed against Ro> 
aetta, waa the cause of renewing in a different part of the world the calamity 
ef Buenos Ayres. The detachment waa, incautiously and unskilfully on our 
part, decoyed into the streets of an Qriental town, where the enemy, who Iiad 
jnttnned the terraces and the fiat roofs of their houses, slaoghtered the assail- 
ants with much ease and little danger to themselves. Some subsequent ill- 
combined attempts were made for reducing the same place, and ailer sustain- 
ing a loss of more than a fiiib of their number, by clii^iale and combat, the 
Briti^ troops were withdrawn from Egypt on the S3d of September 1807. 

It was no great comfort, under these repeated failures, that the British were 
able to secure the Dutch island of Curagoa. But the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope was an object of deep importance ; and the more so, as it was 
taken at a small expense of lives. Its consequence to our Indian trade is so 

Ct, that we may well hope it will be at no fiiture time given up to the enemy, 
n the whole, the general policy of England was, at this period, of an ir- 
resolute and ill-coinbined character. Her ministers showed a great desire to 
do sometliing, but as great a. doubt what that something was to be. Thus, tbey 
either mistook the importance of the objects wliich they aimed at, or, under- 
taking them without a sufficient force, &iled to carry them into execution. If 
the wealth and means, more especially the brave troops, frittered away in the 
attempts at Calabria, Buenos Ayres, Alexandria, and elsewhere, had been 
united with the forces sent to Stralsund, and thrown into the rear of the French 
army before the fatal battle of Friedland, Europe might, in all probability, have 
escaped that severe, and, for a time, decisive blow. 

The evil of this error, which had pervaded our continental efforts from the 
b^inning of the original war with France down to the period of which we 
are treating, began now to be felt from experience. Britain gained nothing 
whatever by her partial ef!brta, not even settlements or sugar-islands. The 
enemy maintained against her revenues and commerce a constant and never- 
ceasing war — her resistance was equally stubborn, and it was evident that the 
strife on both sides was to be mortal. Ministers were, therefore, called upon 
for bolder risks, the natitm for greater sacrifices, than had yet been demanded; 
and it became evident to every one, that England's hope of safety lay in her 
own exertions, not for petty or selfish objects, but such as might have a decide<l 
influence on the general events of the war. The urgent pressure of the mo- 
ment was felt by the new administration,, whose principles being in favour of 
the continuance of the war, tbeif cfibrla to conduct it with energy began novr 
lo be ntanifest. 

The first symptoms of this change of measures were exhibited in the cele- 
brated expetUtion to Copenhagen, which manifested an energy and determina- 
tion not of late visible in the military operatimis of Britain on the continent. 
It can hardly be made matter of serious doubt, that one grand object by which 
Buonaparte meant lo enforce the continental system, and tlius reduce the 
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power of England withont battle or inVaaidn, wai the ro-estaUidnnent of (ho 
fp^Bt alliance of the Nortbem I'owen, for the deatniction of Britaia'a mart' 
time superiority. This had been threatened totvarda the conelDsion of tfaa 
American war, and had been again acted upon in 1801, wh^n the unnalurd 
compact vaa dissolved by the cannon of Nelson, and the death of the Emperor 
Paul. The treaty of Tibit, according to the infbrmatioo irtiich the Britiali 
ambassador bad procured, certainly contained an article to this purpose, and 
ministers received from otber quartera the most positivs information of what 
waa intended. Indeed, the Emperor Aleiunder had sbown, by majiy indica- 
tioni, that in the new friendship Which he bad formed with the'Emperor of the 
East, be was to embrace his resentment, and fbrther his plans, againal Eng- 
land. The unfortunate GustaTus of Sweden could scarce be expected volun- 
tarily to embrace the proposed northern aUiance, and bis ruin was probably 
resolved upon. But the accession of Denmarit was of the utmost consequence. 
That country still possessed a fleet, and the local situation of the island of 
Zealand gave her the key of tbe Baltic. Her confessed weakness could not 
have permitted her for an instant to resist the j<nnt influence of Rusria and 
France, even if her angry recollection of the destnictioD of her fleet by Nel- 
son, had not induced her incKnations to lean in that direction. It was evident 
that Denmark would only be permitted to retain her neutrality, till it suited 
die purposes of the more powerful parties to compel ber to throw it off. bx 
this case, and finding thd French troops approaching Holatein, Jutland, and 
Fiume, tbe British government, acting on the information which thej' bad re- 
ceived of tbe purpose of their enemies, conceived themselves entitled to re- 
quire from Denmark a pledge as to the line of conduct which she proposed to 
adopt on tiie approach of hostihties, and some rational security that anch a 
pledge, when given, should be redeemed. 

A formidable expedition was now fitted out, humanely, as well as politically, 
calculated on a scale of such magnitude, as, it might he expected, would ren- 
der impossible the resistance which the Danes, as a high-spirited people, might 
offer to such a harsh species of eicpostulation. Twenty-seven sail of the line, 
and twenty thousand men, under the command of Lord Catbcart, were sent to 
the Baltic, to support a negotiation with Denmark, which it was still hc^ed 
might tenninate without hostilities. The fleet was conducted with great ability 
through the intricate passages called the Belts, and was disposed in such a 
manner, that ninety pendants flying round Zealand, entirely bkickaded the 
shores of that island. 

Under these auspices the negotiation was commenced. The British envoy, 
Mr Jackson, had the delicate task of stating to the Crown Prince in person, 
the expectation of England that his Royal Highness should explain unequivo- 
cally his sentiments, and declare tbe part which he meant to take between her 
and Prance. The unpleasant condition was annexed, diat, to secure any pro- 
testation which might be made of friendship Or neutrality, it was required that 
the fleet and naval stores Of the Danes should be delivered into the hands of 
Great Britain, not in right of property, but to be restored so soon as the state 
<^ aflairs, which induced ber to require possession of them, should be ^tered 
for more peaceful times. The closest alliance, and every species of protection 
which Britain could afford, was profl^red, to obtain compliance with these pro- 
posiils. Finally, the Crown Prince was given to understand, that so great a 
force was sent m order to afford him an apology to France, should he choose 
to urge it, as having been compelled to submit to the EngHah demands ; bat at 
the same time it was intimated, that the forces would be actually employed to 
compel the demands, if they should be refused. 

In the ordinary intercourse betwixt nations, these requisitions, on the part 
of Britain, would have been, with respect to Denmark, severe and unjustifiable. 
Tbe apology arose out of the peculiar circumstances of tbe times. The coo* 
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ditjon of Eogbmil.wia that of an individual, who, threatened bf (bs approach 
of a superior force of mortal eneiiuea,.^^ close beside him, and with btdis 
in bis hand, one, of whom he had a right to be suspicious, as having co-oper- 
ated against him on two former occaaions, and who, he has the best reason \p 
believe, is at the very moment engaged in a sjmilar alliance to his prejudice. 
The individual, in the case supposed, would certain!; be warranted in requiring 
to know this third party's inteiitLon, nay, in disarming him, if he had aUvngtS 
to do so, and i;«taining hia weapons, as the best pledge of his neutrality. 

HowevCT this reasoning may be admitted to justify the British demands, we 
cannot wonder tliat it fiuled to enforce compliance on the part of the Crown 
Prince. There was w>t»ething disgraceful in delivering up the flqet of the 
nation under a menace that violence would otherwise be employed ; and al- 
though, for, the sake of hia people and his capital, he ought, in prudence, to 
have forborae an inefi'^tual resistance, yet it was impossible to blame a high- 
minded and bonourahje man for making the best defence in his power. 

Sq soon as tbe object of the Danes was found to be delay and evasion, whilt 
they made a hasty preparation for defence, the soldiers were disembarked, bat- 
teries erected, and a bwnbardment commenced, which occasioned a dreadful 
ccmSagration. Some forces which had been collected in the interior of the 
ialand, were ihspersed by the troops under Sir Arthur Wellesley, a nnme al- 
ready famous in India, but now for the first time heard in European wariare. 
The unavuling defence was at last discontinued, and upon the 8th September 
the citadel and forts of Copenhagen were surrendered to tbe British gcnerah 
The Danish ships were fitted out '''' ^^^ ^'^ ^'l possible despatch, together 
with the nttval stores, to a very large amount; which, bad they fallen into the 
hands of the Fruich, nuiat have aSSirded them considerable faciliij' in fitting 
out a ileet.. 

As the nature and character of tbe attack upon Copenhagen were attended 
by circumstances which were very capable of being misrepresented, France— 
who,, through the whole war, had herself shewn the most total disregard for 
the rights of neutral nations, with her leader Napoleon, the invader of Egypt, 
when in profound peace with tbe Porte ; of Hanover, when in amity with the 
German empire ; and who was at. this very moment meditating the appropria- 
tion of Spain and Portugal — France was filled with extreme horror at the vio- 
lence practised on the Danish capital. Russia was also offended, and to a 
degree which showed that a feehng of disappointed schemes mingled with her 
afiectation of zeal fur the rights. of neutrality. But tbe daring and energetic 
^tirit with which England had formed and accomplished her plan, struck a 
wholesome terror into otber nations, and showed neutrab, that if, while as- 
suming that character, they lent tiieir secret countenance to the enemies of 
Great Britain, they were not to expect that it was to be done with impunity. 
This was indeed no small hardship upon the leaser powers, many of whom 
would no doubt have been well contented to have observed a strict neutrality, 
but for the threats and influence of France, against whom they had no means 
of defence; but the fiirioua conflict of such two nations as France and Eng- 
land, is like the struggle of giants, in which the smaller and more feeble, who 
have the misfortune to be iu tbe neighbourhood, are sure to be borne down 
and trodden upon by one or both parties. 

The extreme resentment expressed by Buonaparte, when he received intel- 
ligence of this critical and decisive measure, miglit serve to argue the depth 
of his disappointment at such an unexpected anticipation of his purposes. He 
had only left to him the comfort of railing against Britain in the Moniteur; 
and the breach of peace, and of tbe law of nations, was gravely imputed to 
England as an inexpiable crime by one, who never suffered his regard either 
for his own word, or the general good faith observed amonget nations, to io' 
teil^e with any wish or mterest he had ever entertained. 
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The conduct of Russin was more singular. An English officer of literary 
(!elebrity was employed by Alexander, or those who were supposed to share 
bia most secret councils, to convey to the British ministry (he Emperor's ex- 
pressions of the secret satisfaction which his Imperial Majesty felt, at the skiD 
and deicterity which Britain had displayed in antipipating and preventing the 
purposes of France, by her attack upon Copenhagen, Her ministers were in- 
vited to communicate freely with the Czar, as with a prince, who, though 
obliged to give way to circumstances, was, nevertheless, as much attached aa 
ever to the cause of European independence. Thus invited, the British cabi- 
net entered into an explanation of their views for establishing a counterbalance 
to the exorbitant power of France, by a northern confederacy of an offensive 
&nd defensive character. It was supposed that Sweden would enter with pleasure ' 
into such an alliance, and that Denmark would not decline it if encouraged bf 
the example of Russia, who was proposed as the head and soul of the coalition. 

Such a communication was accowiingly made to the Russian ministers, but 
was received with the utmost coldness. It is impossible now to determine, 
whether there had been some over-confidence in the agent ; whether the c<»n- 
munication had been founded on some hasty an(( fugitive idea of a breach with 
France, which the Bmperor had afterwards abandoned ; or finally, whether, as 
is more probable, it originated in a wish to fathom the extent of'Great Britain's 
resources, and the purposes to which she meant to devote them. It is enough 
to observe, that the countenance with which Russia received the British coni' 
munication, was so different from (hat with which she had invited the confi- 
dence of her ministers, that the negotiation proved totally abortive. 

Alexander's ultimate purpose was given to the world, so sooti as Britain had 
declined the offered mediation of Russia in her disputes with France, In a 
proclamation, or manifesto, sent forth by the Emperor, he expressed his re- 
pentance for having entered into agreements witii England, which he had found 
prejudicial to the Russian trade ; he complained (with justice) of (he manner 
in which Britain had conducted the war by petty expeditions, conducive only 
to h^r own selfish ends ; and the attack upon Denmark was treated as a vio- 
lation of the rights of nations. He therefore annulled every convention en- 
tered into between Russia and Britain, and especially that of 180] ; and he 
avowed the principles of the Armed Neutrality, which he termed a monument 
of the wisdom of the Great Catherine. In November IBOfi, a ukase, or im- 
perial decree, was issued, imposing an embargoon British vessels and property. 
But, by the fevour of the Russian nation, and even of the officers employed 
by government, the ship-masters were znade aware of the impending arrest; 
and not less than eighty vessels, setting sail with a fevourabte wind, reached 
Britain with their cat^es in safety. 

Austria and Prussia found themselves under the necessity of following the 
example of Russia, and declaring war against British commerce; so that 
Buonaparte had now made an immense stride towards his principal object, of 
destroying every species of intercourse which could unite England with the 
continent 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Viem ^ the Internal Goetrnment of I^apoieon at the period <^ the Vmeetfi 
TOaU.— The J¥ibmal^abetighed.—Co<atMi^ Stale.— PrpwtHrva—Thii^ 
Attturfl tmd oltjects detcribed. — The Code Napdhott—Ua, Procinvitet— 
lie. Mnriia a»d D^ect* — Comparieon betwixt that Code and tic Jutvtpm> 
denoa tf Englmtd^ — Iioadatle t^orU ^ I^apvietm to carry it into e^Actt 

At tbis period of Buonaparta's elevation, when his power seemed beet eetabt 
bshed, and most permE^ent, it seems proper to take a IiBaty,vieWt noti indeed 
of)tibe details of iiia ioternai govemmnit, which is a subjeetdiat would exhaust 
n^uinea ; but at least of its general character, o[ the msana b; which his wb' 
pira wa»inaiii(aine«l, and the nature of the relations which it eatkbliabedhstirixt 
tbe soverei^ and bis subjects. 

The ruhng, almost the sole prinoiple on which the goremment of Bttona- 
pane rested, was the simple proposition upon which despotism of everp kind 
has founded itself in every species of societv; namely,, that the individual- who 
is (D. exercise the authority and power of the state, shall, on. the one hand, det 
dicate himself and his talents exclusively to the public service of the empire^ 
while, on the other, the nation subjected to his rule tAall reqiute this self-devot 
tionon his part by the most implicit obedience to hia will. Some despots have 
rested thi^ claim to universal submission upon &niily descent, and. upon, their 
light, according to Filmer's doctrine, of represantiDg the original (ktber of the 
tribe, and becoming the legitimate inheritors of a patriarchal, power. Others 
hove strained scripture and abused c(»mnon sense, to estaUiah in their own 
favour a right through the special decree of , Providence. To the hereditary 
title, Buonaparte could of course assert no claim ; but he founded. not a little 
on the second principle, oflen holding himself out to otfaen, and no-doubt, oc- 
casionally considering himself, in his own mind, as an individual destined by 
Heaven to the lugh station which he held, and one who could- not therefore be 
opposed in his career, without an express straggle being maintained against 
Destiny, who, leading him by tbe hand, and at the same time protecting him 
with her shield, had guided him by paths as strange as perilous, to the post, t^ 
Mninence which he now occupied. No one bad been his tutor in the lessons 
which led the way to his preferment — no one had been his guide in tbo danger- , 
eus ascent to power — scarce any one had been of so much consequence to bit . 
promotion, as to claim even tbe merit of an ally, however humble. It seemed 
as if Napoleon had been wailed on to this stupendous pitch of grandeur by a 
power more elfeotual than that of any human assistance, nay, winch surpassed 
what could have been expected from bis. own great talents, unassisted by the 
qteciat interposition of Destiny in his &vour. Yet it was not to this principle 
alone that the general acquiescence in the unlimiteo power which he asserted 
is to be imfiuted. Buonaparte understood the character of the French nation 
so well, that he could ofler tiiem an acceptable 'indemnification for servitude, 
first, in the height to which he proposed to raise their national pre-eminence ; 
■ecoQclly, in the nninicipal eslabUshments, by means of which he adtninislered 
their government; and which, though miserably defective in all which would 
bave been demanded by a nation accustomed to the administration of equal 
and just laws, afforded a protection to life and property that was naturally moat 
welcome to those who had been so long, under tbe republican system, made 
the rictims of cruelty, rapacity, and the most extravagant and unlimited tyran: 
ny, rendered yet more odious as exercised under the pretext of liberty. 

To the first of these arts of government we have often adverted ; and it must 
be always recalled to mind whenever the sources of Buonaparte's power over 
the public mind in Franc* come to be treated of; He himseif'nve Uia scdution 
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ID • few words, when censuring the imbecilit; of the Directmv, to wIkmc powcv 
he succeeded. " These men," he said, " know not bow to work upon the tai&gi- 
nation of the French nation." This idea, which, in phraseology, is rather Ital- 
ian than French, expresses the chief secret of Napdeon'a authority. HektAd 
faimselfoutas the individual upon whom the late of France depended — of whose 
hundred ddcisise victories France enjoyed the glory. It was he whose sword, 
hewing down obstacles which her bravest monarchs had accounted insunnount- 
able, had cut the way to her now undeniable supremacy over Europe. Ha 
alone could justly claim to be Absolute Monarch of France, who, raising tint 
nation irom a periloos condition, had healed her discords, reconciled her Ac- 
tions, turned her defeats into victory, and, from a disunited people, about to 
become the prey to civil and external war, had elevated her to die situation (J 
Queen of Europe. This bad been all accompibhed upon one condition; and, ' 
as we have stated elsewhere, it was that which the Tempter ofiered in the wil- 
derness, after his ostentatious display of the kingdoms of the earth — ^^Alt these 
will 1 give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me." 

Napoleon had completed the boastful promise, and it flattered a people more 
desirous of glory than of liberty ; and so much more pleased with hearing of 
national conquests in foreign countries, tiian of enjoying the freedom of their 
own individual thoughts and acticms, that they unreluctantly surrendered (he 
latter in order that their vanity might be flattered by the former. 

Thus did Napoleon avail himself of, or, to translate his phrase more literally, 
play upon the imagination of the French people. He gave them public'lfs- 
tivalsi, victories, and extended dominion ; and in return, claimed the right of 
carrying their children in successive swarms to yet more distant and yet more 
extended conquests, and of governing, accordbg to his own pleasure, the bulk 
of the nation which remained behind. ' 

To attain this purpose, one species of idolatry was gradually and ingenioudj 
substituted for anotiier, and the object of the public devotion was changed, 
while the worship was continued; France had been forroerly governed 1^ 
political maxims — she was now ruled by the name of an individual. Fonneriy 
the Repubhc was every thin g---Fayette, Dumouriez, or Pich^ru, were no- 
thing. Now, the name of a successful general was of more influrace than the 
whole code of the Rights of Man. France had submitted to murder, s^lia- 
tion, revolutionary tribunals, and every specjes of cruelty and oppression, 
while they were gilded by the then talismanic expressions, " Liberty and 
Equality — Fraternization— the pubhc wel&re, and the happiness of the peo- 
ple." She was now found equally compliant, when the watchword was, " The 
honour of his Impend and Royal Majesty — the interests of the Great Em- 
pire — the sptendoura of the Imperial Throne." It must be owned that the 
sacrifices under the last form were less enormous; they were limited to taxes 
at tfio Imperial pl.'jasuro, and a perpetual anticipation of the conscription. 
The Republican tyrants claimed both life and property;. the Emperor was 
satisfied with a tithe of the latter, and ihe unlimited disposal of that )>ortion of 
the family who could beat support the burden of arms, for augmenting the 
conquests of France. Such were the terms on which tliis long-distracted . 
country attained onCe more, after its Revolution,tbeadvantageof a steady and 
effective government 

The character of that government, its means and principles of action, must 
now be briefly traced. 

It CMnnot be forgotten that Buonaparte, the beir of the Revolution, appro- 
priated to himself Ihe forms and modifications of the Directorial government, 
altered in some degree by the Ingenuity of Sieyes; but they subsisted as forms 
only, and were carefully divested of all effectual impulse on the government. 
The Senate and Legislative Bodies became merely passive and pensioned crea- 
tures of the Emperor's will, whom be used as a medium for promulgating the 
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lawf wliich he was determineil to eBlablish. The Tribtuikte had been insti- 
tutad Jbr the protection of the people (gainst all acta of Rrbitraiy power, 
whether by imprisonnieiit, esile, aeaaults on the liberty of the preaa, or other- 
wise ; but after having gradually ondennined the rights aod authority of thia 
body, after having rendered its meetings partial and secret, and having de- 
prived it of its boldest members, Buonaparte suppressed it entirely, on account, 
afF he aEeged, of the expense which it occasioned to the government. It had 
indeed become, totally useless; but this was because its character had been 
altered, and because, originating from the Senate, and not from popular elec- 
tion, the Tribtmate never consisted of that class of persons, who ore willing 
to encounter the frown of power when called upon to impeach its aggressions: 
Yet, as the very name of this body, while it subsisted, recalled some ideas of 
Republican freedom, the Emperor thought fit ^together to abolish it. 

The deliberative Council of the Emperor existed in his own personal Coun- 
cil of State, of whose consullatigns, in which he himself presided, he made 
fi«quent use during the course of his reign. Its functions were of an anom- 
alous character, comprehending political legislation, or judicial business, ac- 
cording to the order of the day. It was, in short, Buonaparte's resource, 
when he vranted the advice, or opinion, or information, of others in aid of his 
own ; and he often took the assistance of the Council of State, in order to 
form those resolutions which he afterwards executed by means of his minis- 
ters. MoBSieur de Las Casaa, himsdf a member of it, has dwelt with com- 
plaisance upon the freedom which Buonaparte permitted to their debates, and 
the good hamour with which be submitted to contradiction, even when ex- 
pressed with obstinacy or vivacity; and would have us consider the Council 
as an important barrier qftbrded to the citizens against the arbitrary will of ttie 
Bovereign. What be has said, however, only amounts tothisyr— that Buona- 
parte, desirous to have the advice of his counsellors, tolerated their freedom 
of speech, and .even of remonstrance. Mahmoud, or Amurath, seated in their ' 
divBn,'must have done the same, and yet would not have remained the less 
absolutely masters of tiie lives of those who stood around them. We have no 
doubt that Buonaparte, on certain occasions, permitted his counseUors to take 
considerable freedoms, and that he sometimes yielded up his opinion to theira 
without being convinced; in such cases, at least, where bis own passions or 
interest were no way concerned.* But we further read of the Emperor's 
using, to extremely stubborn persons, such language as plainly intimated that 
he would not suffer contradiction beyond a certain point. '^ You are very ob- 
stinate," he said to such a disputant ; " what if 1 were to be as much so ai 
you? You are wrong to push tile powerful to extremity — you should consider 
the weakness of humanity." To another he said, after a scene of argumenta-^ 
five violence, " Pray, pay some attention to accommodate yourself a littie 
more to my l)umour. Yesterday, you carried it so far as to oblige me to 
scratch ray temple. That is a great sign with me — take care in future not to 
drive me to such an extremity." 

Such limits to the freedom of debate in the Imperial Council of State, cor- 
respond with those laid down in the festive entertainments of Sans Souci, where 
the Great Frederick professed to support and encourage every species of 

• Seggr gives eiample of s cme in which Buonaparte doferred his own apinion lo Iliil of (he 
Cotmril. A female of Amiterdam, tried ror i CBpitnl crime, hid been IwiEe acquilled by (he Im- 
pnial CoDTH, and the t^wit of Appeal ckiiBed the riiht to trr hei a third time. BuooBparte 
alone contended apiinsi Flie whole Council of State, arS claimed for Ihe poor woman the immu- 
nity which, in ill It Ice, uhe ought to have obtained, consittering the prej(idii;e» that miiBthave been 
eicited anainat her. He fielded, Bi Irn^h, lo the m^orily, but praleBlinn he was tilenced and 
noway pemonallyTn"™?'^'-'"™--'-""^'' "" "™' e ■ "■ uon.ioarie wn. 

alnll. IhefnteofthpretnBl 
' by Ihe Court o( 
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-ftn^kr nSlei?, but, when it atUined a point that -ma too p«rat)m], ueiKo hint 
tto the Tacetioua guese, that he heard the King's «tep in the gallery. Then 
"Were occaaioits, accordingtj, when, not estisfied with calling their sttrntion to 
the dJBtent 'murmnrs of tite Imperial thunder, Napoleon launched ita bolta m 
Ibe nu^'of hia ttenibling connsellors. Such a icenewas that cif PortaUi. 
fPhis fitateitnan, a man of talent and virtue, had been eminently useftll, as w« 
4nTe-Been, in bringing about the Concordat, and bad'been created, in recwn- 
penee, minister of religious aflairs, and counsellor erf* state. In the Bubeequant 
^pUtea betwixt the Pope and Buonaparte, a relation of die minister faad besn 
accused of circulating the bulls, or spiritual admonitions of tiie Pope; and 
POrtalis had foiled to intimate the circunutance to the Emperor. 19n ttn 
account. Napoleon, in full councd, attacked himinthe severest terms, asguil^ ' 
of having broken his oath as a counsellor and minister of state, deprived him 
df 'boti) ofTicea, and expelled him from the assenlbl;, as one who had betrayed 
bis Sovereign. If any of the members of the Council of State had ventured, 
wIm^ this sentence rung in their ears, to come betwixt the dragon and hia wrath, 
for die purpose of stating'that a hasty charge ought not instontiyto be follow- 
ed with immediate censure and punishment; that it was possible M. PortaUa 
might have 'been misled by lalse information, or by a natural desire to screra 
die offence of his cousin ; or, finally, that his conduct might have been ioAo- 
enced by riews of religion, which, if erroneous, were yet trincere and con- 
scientioua, — we altould then have believed that the Council of 9tate of Buona- 
parte formed s body, in which the accused citizen might receive some proton 
tion against the despotism of the government. But when, or in what cmintry, 
could the freedom of the nation be intrusted to the keeping erf* the immediate 
counsellors of the throne? It can only be safely lodged in some body, the 
authority of which emanates directly from the nation, and whom the natioB 
liierafore will protect and support, in the existence of their right of oppooitioa 
or remonstrance. 

The deliberations of the Council of State, or such resolutions as BtionapaYte 
vhose to adopt without communication with them, (for it may be easily aup- 
jKised that they were not admitted to share his more secret political discu^ons,) 
were, as in other countries, adjusted with and executed by the oslensibie 
ministers. 

But that part of the oi^ani7Ation of the Imperial govemtnent, upon which 
Buonaparte most piqued himself, was the eaUblishment of tbe prefectures, 
which certainly gave facilities for the most effectual agency of despotism that 
was ever exercised. There is no mistaking the object and tendency of tfiis 
arrangement, since Buonaparte himself, and hia most bitter opponents, hold up 
the same picture, one to the admiration, the other to the censure, of tbe worid. 
These prefects, it must be understood, were each the supreme governor of a 
department, answering to the old lieutenants and governors of. counties, and 
representing the Imperial person within tbe hmits of the several prefectures. 
The individuals were careflilly selected, as persona whose attachment was 
either to be secured or rewarded. They received large and in some cases ex- 
orbitant salaries, some Amounting to ftfleen, twenty, and even thirty thousand 
irancs. This heavy expense Napoleon stated to be the consequence of tha 
depraved state of moral feeling in France, which made it necessary to attach 
ineo by their interests rather than their duties; but it was termed by his ene- 
mies one of tbe leading principles of his government, which treated the puhlia 
good as ft chimera, and erected private and personal inttrest into the para- 
mount motive upon which alone the state was to be served by efficient fimc- 
tionaries. The prefects were chosen in the general case, as men whose birth 
and condition were totally unconnected with that of the department in which 
aaeh was to .[weside ; la dcpay»er, to jJace them in a country to ^hich they 
were strangers, being an especial point of Napoleon's policy. They were en- 
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lh«];d(tiMdw>t'OB4bs'nill4rftlttJ^peror,wto removed w orfaawd dwa 
M ^ileuure. TJie ■jminiHtiitiTNi of the depulnowls was btni^Ucl to tbeaa 
iaqwrt^t -offiMB. 

■'WithlheavtheH^ and local rasourcea placed At tkeirdispo6cL,"BaidBuo- 
MfiaFte, "'thepiefeoba wwe theiBaelvea«n)peKirs on a limited scale ; uid a^ 
lb%<iiad ao ftiroe «ioe)»tii^ 'thimigh the iMapaiae witich thef rec^ved trouk th^ 
throne, Ba 'the? -oved tbcar whole power to tbea' inunediate cowniisHon, an|l 
wiAhey Jw^a«.authontp'Of A,pei80Dal character, they w»« ef «£ much lue (o 
the tuvwniU 4be former high ageats of govenunent, widMiut asyvf the incgn- 
veniennes wbtoh ■attached .to tbeir predeceesora."* It was by lueatu of the 
pv^ots, that afi ie^Hilse, girwi &ora the centre of the goTenunent, was oeta- 
Hiinnicated wjlhout'deltfyto the eKtremitieBflf the luogdom, apd that the ioflur 
enoe 'of the ckmpo, and the esecution of its oommauds, we/e tranemitbEid, aa 
if iff oiiHgic., tlufiugh a .^pulatioa of Sbrty BiiUiaaa. It a^^ars t^i4 Naf>o- 
Ison, while dsBOTii»ug with s^-compiacency this 'terrible engine of volimited 
power, felt -that jt Atigbt :Bot be eptiiely m unison with the opiuiow of those 
&n>urers of liberd iastkutiona, whoeeRfu^thy at the cloee -of life lie thought 
wectt^of «eboiiting. '■'■li/if ereatii^ that power," he aaid, " wq«on my part 
■ case of aeceesity. I was a Dictator, csUed to tbt^ office by force of cir- 
cumstances. There was a neceesi^ that the Alamenta of the government 
which eslei^kd over die state, should be in complete bannony with the key- 
iu<te which was to inSuence tiwrn. The organization wliich 1 had extended 
over the empiie,4«quti«d to be maintained ataliigh degree of tension, and to 
peseees a prodigioue force of elasticit|y, to -enable it to resist the terrible blows 
directed against it without cessation."* His defence anuounts to this. '^ Ths 
men of my >tmte weFe extMragantly fond «f ^wbt, exuberantly attached to 
place and wealth. 1 therefwe btibed them to become my agents by force of 
places and peosionB. Bat I was educatmg the But»^eediDg race to be influ- 
enced by better motives. My sou woidd have Iwen -eurrounded hy youths 
B«nsiUe to the influence of justice, hraiour, and virtue ; and thoee who were 
oalled to execute public duty, would have cousidered their doing bo as its own 

The#eedom of FFance was therefore pos^oned till tbe return of a Golden 
Age, when LperBQual sggTwdizeiBent and personal wealth should cease to bare 
any influence upon regenerated humanity. In the meanwhile, she had the dic- 
tatorship and the prefects. 

The impulse, -as Napoleon terms it, by which the crown pot in action these 
subordinate agents in the departments, was usually given Iq* means of a circu- 
lar letter or proclamatioR, communic&ting the particular measure whicli go- 
vernment desired to be enfotced. This was BUbscnbed by the minister to 
whose department the affair belonged, and concluded with an injunctioD upon 
the prefect, to be active in forwarding the matter enjoined, as he valued the &- 
four of the Emperor, or wished to show himself devoted to the interests of the 
crown. Thus MHqitred, tbe Prefect transmitted the tvder to the sub-prefect 
and mayors of the oommuuities within his department, who, stimulated by the 
same motives that had actuated their pnncijtal, endeavoured each to distinguish 
himself by his active compIiBOce with the will of the Emperor, and thus merit 
a favourable r^wrt, as the active and unbesitatii^ agent of bis pleasure. 

Itwasthefivtherduty of the prefects, to see that all honour was duly per- 
formed tswards the head of the state, upon the days appointed for pubUc re- 
j<Mcinge,and to remind the municipal authorities of tbe necessity of occasional 
addrenes to the goveniment, declaring their admiration of the talents, and de- 
wtian to the person, of the Emperor. These eflusions were duly published in 
Ibe HMiiteur, and, if examined closely, would afibrd some of the most exlnor- 

* Jonrul de 1* Vie piiiee de Napoleon, Ac. vA. IV. _ 
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dinary specimenB of compoHition which the annals of flattery can produce. It 
IB sufficient to say, that a mayor, we bebeve of Amiene, affinaed, in hie ecstaaj 
of Joyal adoration, tlrat the Deity, after making Buonaparte, must have reposed, 
as atler the creation of the universe. This, and similar flights of rhetoric, 
may appear both impious and ridiculous, and it might have been thought that 
B person <rf Napoleon's sense and taste would have softened or suppressed 
them. But he well knew the influence produced on the pubbc mind, by ring- 
ing the changes to different time <m the same unvaried subject. The ideas 
wiiich are often repeated in a!|.vBriety of language and expression, wiH at 
length prodoce an effect on iheipuhlic mind, especially if no contradiction id 
permitted to reach it. A uniform which may look ridiculous on a smgle indi- 
Tidual, has an imposing effect when worn by a lafflc body of men ; and the 
empiric, whose extravagant advertisement we ridicule upon the first perusal, 
often persuades us, by sheer dint of repeating his own praises, to make trial 
of his medicine. Those who practise calumny knoTir, according to the vul- 
gar expression, that if they do but throw dirt sufiicient, some part of it will ad- 
here ; and acting on the same principle, for a contrary purpose, Buonaparte 
was well aware, that the repetition of his praises in these adulatory addresses 
was calculated Anally to make an impression on the nation at large, and to 
obtain a degree of credit as an expression of public opinion. 

Faber, an author too iinpassioned to obtain unlimited credit, hae given sev- 
eral instances of ignorance amongst the prefects ; many of whom, being old 
generals, were void of the information necessary for the exercise of a civil 
office^ and all of whom, having been, upon principle, nominated to a sphere 
of action with the local circumstances of which they were previously unac- 
quainted, were sufficiently liable to error. But the same author may be fully 
trusted, when he allows that the prefects could not be accused of depredation 
or rapine, and that such of them as improved their fortune during the dale rf 
their office, did so by economising upon their legitimate allowances. 

Such was the outline of Napoleon's provincial administration, and of the 
agency by which it was carried on, without check or hesitation, in every prov- 
ince of France at the same moment. The machinery has been in a great 
measure retained by the royal government, to whom it appeared preferable, 
doubtless, to the violent alterations, which an attempt to restore the old appoint- 
ments, or create others of a different kind, must necessarily have occasioned. 
But a for more important change, introduced by the Emperor, though not 
originating with him, was the total alteration of the laws of the kingdom of 
France, and the introduction of that celebrated code to which Napoleon as- 
signed his name, and on the execution of which his admirers have rested his 
claim to be considered as a great bene&ctor to Ae country which he governed. 
Bacon has indeed informed us, that when laws have been heaped upon laws, 
in such a state of confusion as to render it necessary to revise them, and col- 
lect their spirit into a new and intelligible sptem, those who accomplish such 
an heroic task have a good right to be. named amongst the legislators and 
binefiictors of mankind. It had been the reproach of France before the Revo- 
lution, and it was one of the great evils which tended to produce that immense 
and violent irhange, that the various provinces, towns, and suborfnate di- 
visions of lite kingdom, having been united in different periods to the general 
body of the country, had retained in such union the exercise of their own 
particular laws and u.iages; to the astonishment, as well as to the great 
annoyance of the traveller, who, in journeying through France, found that, 
in many important particulars, the system and character of the taws to 
which he was subjected, were altered almost as often as he changed his post- 
horses. It followed from this discrepancy of laws and subdivision of juris- 
diction, that the greatest hardships were sustained by the subjectMnore eape- 
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oiall)' when, the district being of smal^ esteni, tboie authoriliee wtio acted 
there were hkety neither to have experience, nor chaucter sut&cieni for exer- 
cise of the trust reposed in them. 

Tbe evils attendiug sucli a. state of things had been long felt, and, at variqiu 
periods before the Revolution, it had been proposed repeatedly to institute a 
unifonn system of legislation for the whole kingdom. But so many difierent 
interests were compromised, and such were, be^des, the pressing occupatiora 
of the Bucceeaive administrations of Louis XVI., and his grandtather, that the 
project was nev^ seriously adopted or entered upon. When, however, the whole 
system of provinces, districts, uid feudal jurisdictions, great and small, had fallen 
at the word of the Abbe Sieyes, like an enchanted castle at the dissolution of 
a spell, and their various laws, whether written or consuetudinary, were buried 
in the ruios, alt France, now united into one ' single and integral nation, lay 
open to receive any legislative code which the National Assembly oiight dic- 
tate. But the revolutionary spirit was more fitted to destroy than to establinh ; 
and was more bent upon the pursuit of political objects, than upon affording 
the nation the protection of just and equal laws. Under the Directory, two 
or three attempts towards classification of the laws had been made in the 
Council of Five Hundred, but never bad gone fartiier than a preliminary and 
general report. Cambaceres, an cicellent lawyer and enlightened statesman, 
was one of the Smt to solicit the attention of the state to ttiis great and indis- 
pensable duty. The various successive authoritiea.bad been content with pass- 
ing such laws as aifcctcd popular subjects of the day, and which (like that which 
licensed universal divorce) partook of the extravagance that gave them origin. 
The project of Capbaceres, on the contrary, embraced a general classilicBtion 
of jurisprudence through all its branches, although loo much tainted, it is said, 
with tbe prevailing revolutionary opinions of the period, to admit its being taken 
lor a basis, when Buonaparte, after his elevation, determined to supersede the 
Republican by Monarchical forms of government. 

After the revolution of the 18tb Fructidor, Napoleon saw no way more cer- 
tain of assuring the popularity of that event, and comiecting his own authority 
with the public interests of France, than to resume a task which former rulers 
of the Republic had thought too heavy to be undertaken, and thus, at once, 
show a becoming confidence in the slabilily of his own power, and a laudable 
desire of exercising it for the permanent advantage of the nation. An order 
of tbe Consuls, dated 24th Therinidor, in the year VIIl., directed the Minister 
of Justice, with a committee <^ lawyers of eminence, to examine the several 
projects, four in number, which had been made toKards compiling tlie civil 
code of national law, to give their opinion on the plan tnosl deswable for ac- 
complishing its formation, and to discuss the bas^ upoA wliich legislation in 
civil matters ought to be I'ested. 

The preliminary discourse upon the first project of the civil code, is re- . 
markabie for the manner in which the reporters consider and confute the gen- 
eral and illusory views entertained by the uninformed part of the public, upon 
the nature of the task to whieh tbey had been called. It is the common and, 
vulgar idea, that the system of legislation may be reduced and simplified into 
a few general maxims of equity, sufficient to lead any judge of tinderstanding 
and integrity, to a. just decision of all questions which can possibly occur be- 
twixt man and man. It fdllows, as a corollary to this proposition, that the 
various moltiplicationa of authorities, exceptions, particular cases, and especial 
provisions, which have been introduced among civilized nations,' by the addreiis 
of those of the legal profession, are just st) many expedients to embarrass (he 
simple course of justice with arbitrary modifications and refinements, in order 
to procure wealth and consequence to tiioae educated to the law, whose assist- 
ance must^ used as its interpreters, and who became rich by serving litigants 
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k» guula» dHTough the Ubyriotfa. of ohaeuxity. which bnd beea mieed by tbain- 
•elves and tifeiv prednceaaoca. 

Such were the ideas of the law and its profeseora, whk^ occuned to tite 
Pfirliunent of Pniise-God Barebooes, when they pnoposed. to Qromwell to 
sw^ate the whole common law of Engiandrand disaiisa tjie.lawyere, as dronas 
wba did but encumber the natioaal hive. Such waa also die opiiuMi of atany 
of the French state§iaen, who, as rash is judging of Jurisprudeiuse as in poli- 
ticB, imagined that a system of masitns, modiJied on the plan of tha twelve 
tsblee of the ancient RomaiiB, might serve all the purposes of a civil code it* 
modern France. They who thought in tiiis manner had entirely fbrgottea, 
how soon the laws of tliese twelve tables became totally insuSciest for Kotoe 
herself— how, in the gradual change of manners, some laws became obsolets, 
some inapplicable-^ow it became neceseaiy to provide for .emerging casea, 
successively by the decrees of the Senate, tbe ordintmces of the people, the 
edicts of tbe Consuls, the regulations of the Fnetors, the ansv^era or opinions 
of learned Juris-con suits, and finally, by tbe rescripts, edicts, and novels of the 
Emperors, until such a mass of legislative matter was assembled, as scarcely 
the elForts of Theodoaius or Justinian were adequate to bring into order, or 
reduce to principle. But this, it may be said, was the vecy subject complamed 
of. The simplicity of the old kwa, it may be urged, was gradually corrupted'; 
and hence, by the efforts of interested men, not by tbe natural progress of 
society, arose the complicated system, wtiich ie the object of auch general 
complaint. 

The answer to this is obvious. So long as society remains in a sim[^ 
state, men have occasion for few and simple lawa. 3ut when that society 
begins to be subdivided into ranks ; when duties are incurred, and obligations 
contracted, of a kind unknown in a ruder or earher period, these new con- 
ditions, new duties, and new obligtdions, must be regulated by new rules 
and ordinances, which accordingly are introduced as fast aa they are wanted, 
either by the course of long custom, or by precise l^islative enactment. 
There is no doubt one species of society in which legislation may be much 
simplified; and that is, where the whole law of the country, with the powev 
of enforcing it, is allowed to re^de in the bosom of the King, or of the 
judge who is to administer justice. Such is the system of Turkey, where 
tbe Cadi is bound by no laws nor former precedents, save what his cod> 
science may discover from perusing the Koran. But so apt are mankind to 
abuse unlimited power, and indeed so utterly unfit is human nature to possess 
it, that in all countries where tbe judge is possessed of such arbitrary juris- 
diction, he is found accessible to bribes, or liable to be moved by threats. He 
has no distinct course prescribed, no beacon on which to direct Jiis vessel ; 
and trims, therefore, his sails to the pursuit of his own profit. 

The French legislative commissioners, with these views, wisely judged it 
their duty to produce their civil code, upon such a system as might affiinl, as 
&r as possible, protection to the various kinds of rights known and acknow- 
ledged in the existing state of society. Lesa than this they could not do ; nor, 
in our opinion, is their code aa yet adequate to attain that principal object By 
the imphed social contract, an individual surrenders to the community his 
right of ivotecting and avenging himself^ under the reserved and indispensar 
ble condition that the public law shall def«id him) or punish those by whom 
he has sustained injury. As revenge has heea said by Bacon to be a specie* 
of wild justice, so the in^vidual pursuit of justice is often a modified aitd 
legitimate pursuit of revenge, which ought, mdeed, to be qualified by: the 
moral and religious sentiments of the party, but to which law is bousd to 
give free way, in requital for tiie biidle which abe imposes on the hjdulgence of 
msn'a natural passions. The course of liti^tion-, ^eretbre, cannot be stopt ; 
it can only be dimmished, by ftrovidln^ befbre-hand as many ti^lations aa 
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wUI embrace the greater number of cases likely to occur, and trusting to the 
authority of the judges acting upon the spirit of the law, for the settlement 
of audi as cannot be decided according to its letter. 

The organization of this great national work was proceeded in with tiie 
caution and deliberation which the importance of the subject eminentiy 
deserved. Dividing the subjects of legislation according to the usual distinc- 
tions of jurisconsults, the commissioners commenced by the pubKcation and 
cpplication of the laws in general ; passed from that preliminary subject to the 
conaideratioQ of personal rights under all their various relations ; then to 
. rights respecting property ; and,' lastly, to those l^al forms of procedure, by 
which the rights of citizens, whether arising out of personal circumstances, 
or as connected with property, are to be followed fortii, explicated, and ascer- 
tained. Thus adopting the division, and in some degree the forms, of the 
Institutes of Justinian, the commission proceeded, according to the same 
model, to consider each subdivision of this general arrangement, and adopt 
Inspecting each such maxims or brocards of general law, as were to form the 
fiitifte basis of French jurisprudence. Their general principles being care- 
fully connected and fixed, the ingenuity of the commissioners was exerted in 
deducing from them such a number of corollaries and subordinate manims, 
us might provide, so far as human ingenuity could, for the infinite number of 
questions that were likely to emerge on the practical application of the gen- 
eral principles to the varied and intricate transactions of human life. It may 
be easily supposed, that a task so difiicult gave rise to much discussion among 
tlie commissioners; and as their Report, when fully weighed among them- 
selves, was again subjected to the Council of State, before it was proposed to 
the Legislative Body, it must be allowed, that every means which could be 
devised were employed in maturely considering and revising the great body 
of national law, wluch finally, under the name of the Code Napoleon^ W£s 
adopted by France, and continues, under the title of the Civil Code, to be the 
law by which her subjects still possess and enforce their civil rights. 

It would be doing much injustice to Napoleon, to suppress the great per- 
•onal interest, which, amid so many calls upon his time, he nevertheless took 
m the labours of the commission. He frequently attended their meetings, or 
those of the Council of State, in which their labours underwent revision ; and, 
(hough he must be supposed entirely ignorant of the comphcated system 'of 
jurisprudence as a science, yet his acute, calculating, and argumentative mind 
enabled him, by the broad views of genius and good sense, often to gel rid of 
those subtleties by which professional persons are occasionally embarrassed ; 
and to treat as cobwebs, difficulties of a technical or metaphysical character, 
which, to the jurisconsults, had the appearance of bonds and fetters. 

There were times, however, on the other hand, when Napoleon was led, by 
the obvious and vulgar views of a question, to propose alterations which would 
have been fatal to the administration of justice, and the gradual enlargement 
and improvement of municipal law. Such was his idea, that advocates and 
solicitors ought only to be paid in tlie event of the ca6se being decided in 
&vour of their client; a regulation which, had he ever adopted it, would have 
gone far to close the gates of justice ; since, what practitioner would have for- 
feited at once one lai^e poiilion of the means of his existence, and consented 
to rest the other upon the uncertainty of a gambling transaction? A lawyer ia 
no more answerable for not gaining. his cause, than a horse-jockey for not win- 
. ning the race. Neither can foretell with any certainty Ihe event of the struggle, 
and each, in justice, can only be held liable for the utmost exertion of his 
skill and abilities. Napoleon was not aware, that litigation is not to be 
checked by preventing law-suits from coming into court, but by a systematic 
and sage odurse of trying and deddJnii points of importance, which, boimr 
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mux setded betwixt two litigants, canDot, in the same shape, or uoder tbe 
same circumstances, be agkin the subject of dispute among others. 

The Civil Code of Napoleon is accompanied by a cod^ of procedure in 
civil cases, and a code relating to commercial aflairs, which may be regarded 
na supplemental to tbe main body of municipal taw. There is, besides, a Penal 
Code, and a code respecting the procedure against persons accused under it- 
The whole forms a grand system of jurisprudence, drawn up by the most en- 
lightened meQ of the age, havii^ access to all the materials which the past 
and the present timea afford; and it is not surprising that it should have been 
received as a great boon by a nation, who, in some sense, may be said, pre- 
vious to its establi^ment, to have been without any fixed or certain municipal 
law since the date of the Revolution. 

But, while we .admit the fiill merit of the Civil Code of France, we are under 
the necessity of observing, that the very symmetry and theoretical consistency, 
which form at first view its principal beauty, render it, when examined closely, 
less fit for tbe actual purposes of jurisprudence, than a system of national law, 
which, having never undergone the same operation of compression, and abridg- 
ment, and condensation, to which that of France was necessarily subjected, 
. spreads through a multiplicity of volumes, embraces an immense collection of 
precedents, and, to the eye of inexperience, seems, in comparison of the com- 
pact size and regular form of the French Code, a labyrinth to which no clue 
is afforded. It is of the greater importance to give this subject some considr 
eiation, because it has of jate been fiishionable to draw comparisons between 
the jurisprudence of England and that of France, and even to urge the neces- 
sity of new-modelling the former upon such a concise and systematic plan as 
tbe latter exhibits. 

In ai^uing this point, we suppose it will be granted, that that code of insti- 
tutions is the most perfect, which most effectually provides for every difficult 
case as it emerges, and tlierefore averts as far as possible the occurrence uf ~ 
doubt, and, of course, of litigatitm, by giving the most accurate and certain 
interpretation to the general rule, when applied to cases as they arise. Now, 
in this point, which comprehends the very essence and end of all jurisprudence, 
— the protection, namely, of the rights of the individual, — the I^nglish law is 
preferable to the French in an incalculable degree ; because each principle of 
Snglish law has been the subject of illustration for many ages, by the most 
learned and wise judges, acting upon pleadings conducted by tlie most acute 
and iilgenious men of each successive ^e. This current of legal judgments 
has been flowing for centuries, deciding, as they occurred, every cfuestion of 
doubt which could arise upon the application of general principles to particular 
circumstances; and each individual case, so decided, fills up some point which 
was previously disputable, and, becoming a rule for similar questions, tends to 
thaf extent to diminish tiie debatenble ground of doubt and argument with 
which the law must be surrounded, Uke an unknown territory when it is first 
partinlly discovered. ■ 

It is not the fault of the French jurisconsults, that they did not possess the 
mass of legal authority arising out of a regular course of decisions by a long 
succession of judges competent to the task, and proceeding, not upon hypo- 
thetical cases supposed by themselves, and subject only to the investigation of. 
their own minds, but upon such as then actually occurred in practice, and bad 
heen fully canvassed and argued in open court. The French lawyers had not 
the advantage of ^ferring to such a train of decisions; each settling some 
Hew point, or ascertaining and confirming some one which had been consid- 
ered as questionable. By the Revolution the ancient French courts bad been 
destroyed, together with tlieir records; their proceedings only served as mat- 
ter of history or tradition, but could not be quoted in support or explanation 
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ot a code which had no existence tintit «fter tbeir destnictioii. The coinini»- 
sioflera »ideavouied, we have seen, to supply this defect in their 8;stem, hf 
dnyriog fiiom their geJoeraLrulea wch a number of corollar; propositions, as 
mijbt so fiir as posdble aerve for their application to special and particular 
cases. But rules, founded in imaginary cases, can never have the same weight 
with precedents emergii^ in actual practice, where the previous exertions of 
the lawyers have put the case in every possible -light, and where the judge 
comes to the decision, not as the themist, whose opinion relates only to an id^ 
hypothesis of his own mind, but as the solemn sj-biter of justice betwixt man 
and man, after having attended to, and profited by, the collision and conflict 
of oppoute opinions, urged by those best qualified to state and to illustrate 
them. The value of such discussion is well known to aU who have experience 
of courts of justice, where it is never thought surprising to hear tiie wisest 
judge confess that he came into court with a view of the case at issue whoUy 
different from that which ho was induced W form after having given the requi- 
site attention to the debate before him. But this is an advantage which can 
never be gained, unless in the discussion of a real case ; and therefore the 
Opinion of a judge, given tola re eogniia, must always be a more valuable pre- 

. cedent, than that which the same learned individual could form upon an abstract 
and hypothetical queslion. 

It is, besides, to be considered, that the most fertile ingenuity with which 
any legislator can be endued, is limited within certain bounds ; and that when 
he has racked his brain to provide for all the ideal cases which his prolitie 
imagination can supply, it will be found that he has not anticipated or provided 
for the hundredth part of the questions which are sure to occur in actual prac- 
tice. To make a practical appUcation of what we have stated, to the relative 
jurisprudence of France and England, it may be remarked, that the Title V. 
of the 1st Book of Uie Civil Code, upon the subject of marriage, contains only 
one hundred and sixty-one propositions respecting the rights of parties, arising 
in di^rent circumstances. out of that contract, the most important known in- 
civilized society. If we deduce from this gross amount, the great number of 
rules which are not doctrinal, but have only reference to the forms of pro- 
cedure, tlie result will be greatly dimmished. The EngUsh law, on the other 
hand, besides its l^islative enactments, is guarded, as appears from Roper's 
Index, by no less than a tiiousand decided cases, or precedents, each of which 
aKtrds ground to rule any other case in similar circumstances. In this view, 
the certainty of the law of England, compared to that of France, bears the 
proportion of ten to one. 

It is, therefore, a vulgar, though a natural and pleasing error, to prefer tha 
mmplicity of an ingenious and philosophic code of jurisprudence, to a system 
which has grown up with a nation, augmented with its urints, extended ac- 
cording to its civilization, and only become cumbrous and complicated, be- 
•cause the state of society to which it apphes has itself given rise to a eompli- 
cation of relative situations, to all of which the law is under the necessity of 
adapting itself. In this point of view, the CmIc of France may be compared 
to a warehouse built with much attention to architectural uniformity, showy 
in the exterior, and pleasing from the simplicity of its plan, hut too small to 
hold the quantity of goods necessary to supply the public demand; while the 
Common Law of England resembles the vaults of some huge Gothic building, 
dark indeed, and ill arranged, but containing an immense store of conunodl- 

• ties, which those acquainted witli its recesses seldom fail to be able to pro- 
duce to such-as have occEision for them. The practiques, or adjudged cases, 
in fact, form a breakwater, as it were, td protect the more formal bulwark 
of the statute law; and although they cannot he regularly jointed or dovetailed 
together, each independent decision fills its space on tiie mound, and offers a 
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degree of reustancc to innoyatioti, and protection to tke law, in proportioii ta 
its own weight and importance. 

The certainty of the English jurisprudence, (ibr, in spite of the orduMrf- 
opinion to the contrary, it has acquired a comparatiTe degree of certain^,) 
rests npon the multitude of its dectaioos. The views which a man is disposed 
to entertain of his own rights, under the general pronaions of the law, are 
usually controlled by some previous decision on the case ; and a reference to 
precedents, tiimished by a person of skiU, saves, in most instances, the ex 
pense and trouble of a law-suit, which is thus stifled in its very birth. If we 
are rightly informed, the number of actions at common law, tried in Englaiul 
yearly, does not exceed betwiit five-and-twenty and thirty on an average, from 
, each county ; an incredibly small number, when the wealth of the kingdom w 
considered, as well as the various and complicated transactions incident to tbt 
advanced and artificial state of society in which we live. 

But we regard the multitude of precedents in English law as eminently & 
vourable, not only to the certainty of the law, but to the liberty of the subject . 
and especially as a check upon any judge, who might be disposed to innovate 
either upon the rights or liberties of the lieges, , If a general theoretical maxim 
of law be presented to an unconscientious or partial judge, he may feel him- 
self at liberty,' by exerting his ingenuity, to warp the right cause the wrong 
way. But if he is bound down by the decisions of his wise and learned prede- 
cessors, that judge would be venturous indeed, who shoald attempt to tread a 
diiferent and moro devious path, than that which is marked by the veneraUe 
traces of their footsteps ; especially, as he well knows that Uie professional . 
persons around him, who might be blinded by the glare of his ingenuity in 
merely theoretical argument, are perfectly capable of observing and condemn- 
ing every departure from precedent.* In such a case he becomes sensible, 
that, fettered as he is by previous decisions, the law is in his hands, to be ad- 
ministered indeed, but not to be altered or tampered with ; and that if the evi- 
dence be read in the court, there are and must be many present, who know 
as well ae himself, what must, according to precedent, be the verdict, or the 
decision. These are considerations which never can restrain or fetter a judge,, 
who is only called upon to give his own explanation of the general principle 
briefly expressed in a short code, and susceptible therefore of a variety of in- 
terpretations, from which he may at pleasure select that which may be most 
favourable to- his unconscientious or partial purposes. 

It follows, also, from the paucity of laws aflbrded by a code constructed not 
by the growth of time, but suggested by the ingenuity of theorists suddenly 
■called lo the task, and, considering its immense importance, executing it in 
baste, that many provisions, most important for the exercise of justice, must, 
of coui-se, be neglected in the French Code. For example, the whole law of 
evidence, the very key and comer-stone of justice between man and man, has 
been stmngely overlooked in the French jurisprudence. It is plain, that liti- 
gation may proceed for ever, unless there be some previous adjustment (called 
technically an issue) betwixt the parties, at the sight of the judge, tending 
to ascertain their averments in point of fact, as also the relevancy of those 
averments to the determination of the cause. In England, chiefly during the 
course of last century, the Law of Evidence has grown up to a degree of per- 
fection, which lias tended, perhaps more than any other cause, at once to pre- 
vent and to shorten litigation. If we pass from the civil to the penal code of 
procedure in France, the British lawyer is yet more shocked by a course, which 

• 'nie Inlelli^nt reajler will ensilr bs awate, Ihsl we mean not la u]> [b«t eieiy dewiion tt 
thsir pFcdiicewara is necestarilj biDding oa the judges of Ihe <1a;. Law! ibein>elT«i bscam 
nlwleie, ud n> do Ihe declBboa which hi'c muutiuDed and cnforasd them. 
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BOMBS >B hii view totaUj to ioTert and confMind flvery ide% whkh be iiu >% 
e«ved (qxm tbe law of evidence. Our law, it ia well Icnovn, is in ooUiiiiy wtt 
acnBtulmia tm in an; c<Mid«ct towards the prisoner, whick may bare tbe amt 
induct tendeDCf to entrap biia into bearing evidence against himself. Lai^ 
ty^pathiaes in nich a case with the frailties of bumaoity, and, aware of thf 
coBsequBDce wbit^ judicial inquiries must always hsve on the mind of the tiini^ 
wid igiumuit, never pushes the esaminatioD of a suspected person &rtber thaq 
be tuDBself, in tbe natural hope of giving such an accountof simselfaamay pro* 
ewre his liberty, shall choose lo reply to it 

Id >'raDce, on the contrary, tbe whole trial sometimes rfwjvea into a ooqr 
tinned examination vhI crosB-esunination of the piisonev, wbo is not pnljr 
onder the necessity of giving his original statement of tho circumstance! on 
whtcb be founds his defence, but is confronted repeatedly lyith the witnewta, 
and repeatedly required to reconcile his own Btatement of the esse with that 
which tfae«e have averred. With respect to the character of evidence, ^ 
iune looseness of practice exists. No, distinction seems tp be made bqfweeD 
that which is hearsay and that which is direct; that which is spontaiitoualj 
^v^i, and that which is extracted, or perhaps suggested, by leading qufstions. 
Ail tbis is contrary to what we are taught to consider as (he essence of juatica 
towards the aceused. The use of the rack is, indeed, po longer admitted to 
extort tbe confession, but the mode of judicial examination seems to ga a species 
of nioral torture, under which a ^mid and ignorant, though innogent man, ia 
rery likely to be involved in such cwitradictions and inextricable confusion, 
that be may be under the necessity of throwing aw^y his life by not knowing 
kow to frame his defence. 

We sball not protract these remarks on the Cgde Napoleon ; tbe rather that 
we must frankly confess, that tbe manners and customs of a countiy make the 
greatest difference with respect to its laws, and that a system may work weU 
, ID France, and answer all the purposes of jurisprudence, which in England 
would be thought very inadequate to the purpose. The humane institution 
which allowa the accused the benefit of counsel. Is a privilege which the Eng- 
Kah law does not pennit to the accused, and may have its own weight in coun- 
terbalancing some of the inconveniences to which he is subjected in France. 
It seems also probable, that the deficiencies in the Code, arising from its re- 
cent origin snd compressed form, must be gradually remedied as in England, 
by the course of decisions pronounced by intelligent and learned judges ; and 
Ihat what we now state as an objection to the system, will graduuly disappear 
mtder the iofluMce of time. 

Considered as a production of human science, and a manual of legislativa 
•agacitj, the Code may challenge general admiration for the clear and wise 
manner m which the axioms are drawn op and expressed. There are but few 
peculiarities making a difference betwixt its principles and those of the Roman 
law, which has in most contracts claimed to be considered as the mother of 
judicial reg^ulution. The most remarkable occurs, perhaps, in the article* 
r^pilating w^t is called the Family Council ; a subject which does not seeni 
of importance sufficient to claim much attention. 

The Civil Code being thus ascertained, provision was made for its r^ular 
administration by suitable courts ; the judges of which did not, as before the 
Revolution, depend for their «molunients upon fees payable by the litigants, 
but were compensated by suitable salaries at the expense of the public. Al 
France does not supply that class of persons who form what is called in Eng- 
land tiie unpaid magiiitiacy, tbe French justices of peace received a smalt 
salary of fhnn 800 to 180 franca. Above them in rank came judges in tbe 
first mstance, whose salaries amounted to 3000 franca at the utmost. Tba 
judges of the supreine tribunals enjoyed about four or five thousand francs; 
and those of tbe High Court of CassatioB had not more than ten thousand 
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firwtcs, whicb tcarcelf enabled them to lire uid keep some rank in the metrop- 
olis. But, though thus underpaid, the eituation of the Preach judges waa 
booourable in the ejea of the country, and they mainttuned ita character by 
activitj and impartiality in Uieir judicial fuuctiona. ' 

The Byetem of juries had been introduced in criminal cases, by the accla- 
maliou of the Assembly. Buonaparte found them, however, scrupuloualy restive 
and troublesome. There may be some truth in the charge, that they were 
averse from conviction, where a loop-hole remained for acquitting the criminal; 
and that many audacious crimes remained unpunished, from the punctiUouB 
view which the juries took of their duty. But it was from other motives than 
those of the public weal Uiat Napoleon made an early use of his power, for the 
purpcee of forming special tribunals, invested with a half-military character, to 
^ry all such crimes as assumed a political complexion, with power to condemn 
without the suifrage of a jury. We have already alluded to this infringement 
of the most valuable political rights of the subject, in giving some account of 
the trials of Georges, Pichegru, and Moreau. No jury would ever have 
brought in a verdict against the latter, whoso sole crime was his communica- 
tion with PicbegTU ; a point of suspicion certainly, but no proof whatever of 
positive guilt. Political causes being out of the field, the tnal by jury was re- 
tained in the Frehch Code, so &r as regarded criminal. questions; and the 
general administration of justice seems to have been very well calculated for 
protecting the right, and punishing that which is wrong. 

The fiscal operations of Buonaparte were those of which the subjects com- 
plained the most, as indeed these are generally the grievance to which the 
people in every country are tlie most sensible. High taxes were imposed on 
the French people, rendered necessary by the expenses of the government, 
which, with all its accompaniments, were very Qonsiderable ; and although 
Buonaparte did all in his power to throw the charge of the eternal wara 
which he waged upon the countries which be overran or subdued, yet so &r 
does the waste of war exceed any emoliuiient which the armed hand can wrest 
from the sufferers, so imperfect a proportion do the g^s of the victor bear 
to the bssea of the vanquished, that after all the revenue which waa derived 
from foreign countries, the continual campaigns of the Emperor proved a con- 
Btant and severe drain upon the produce of French industry. So rich, how- 
ever, is the soil of France, such is the extent of her resources, such the pa- 
tience and activity of her inhabitants, that she is qualified, if not to produce 
at once the lai^e capitals which England can raise upon her national credit, 
yet to support the payment of a tram of heavy annual imposts for a much 
longer period, and with less practical inconvenience. The agriculture of 
France had been extremely improved since the breaking up of the great es- 
tates into smaller portions, and the abrogation of those feudal burdens which 
bad pressed upon tiie cultivators! and it might be considered as flourishing, 
in spite of war taxes, and, what was worse, the conscription itself. Under a 
fixed and secure, though a severe and despotic government, property waa pro- 
tected, and agnculture received the best encouragement, namely, Ibe certaintj 
conferred on the cultivator of reaping the crpp which he sowed. 

It was far otherwise with commerce, which the maritiipe war, carried on so 
long and with such unmitigated severity, had very much injured, and the utter 
destruction of which was in a manner perfected hy Buonaparte's adherence 
to the continental system. This, indeed, was the instrument by which in the 
long run he hoped to ruin the commerce of his rival, but tlie whole weight of 
which fell in the first instance on that of France, whose sea-ports showed no 
' oth^r shipping save coasters and fishing-vessela ; while the trade of Marseilles, 
Bourdeaus, Nantes, and other great commercial towns, had in a great meas- 
ure ceased to exist. The government of the Emperor was proportionally 
unpopular in those cities ; and although men kept silence, because surrounded 
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by the spies of a jealous and watchful deepotisni, tbeir dulike to tiie exislin^ 
state of things could not entirely be concealed. 

On the other hand, capitalists, who had sums inTested in the public funds, or 
Vbo were concerned with the extensive and beneficial contracts for the equip- 
ment and supply of Napoleon's large armies, with all the numerous and influ- 
eotial persons upon whom an; part of the gathering in or expenditure of the 
public money devolved, were necessarily devoted to a government, under 
which, in spite of the Emperor's vigilance, immense profits were often derived, 
even after those ^y whom they were made had rendered to the ministers, or 
perhaps the generals, by whom they were protected, a due portion of the 
spoil. Economist and calculator as he was, to a most superior degree of ex- 
cellence. Napoleon seems to have been utterly ilnable, if he really sincerely 
desired, to put an end to the peculations of those whom he trusted with power. 
He frequently, during his conversations at Saint Helena, alludes to the venality 
Bnd corruption of such aa he employed in the highest offices, but whose sor- 
did practices seemed never to have occurred to liim in the way of objection 
to his making use of thrir talents. Fouch^, Talleyrand, and others, are thus 
stigmatized; and as we welllcnow how long, and upon how many different 
occasions, he employed those statesmen, we cannot but suppose that whatever 
may have been his sentiments as to the men, he was perfectly wilUng to com- 
pound with tbeir peculation, in order to have the advantage of their abilities. 
Even when practices of this kind were too gross to be passed over, Napo- 
leon's mode of censi^ring and repressing them was not adapted to show a 
pure sense of morahty on his own part, or any desire to use extraordinary 
rigour in preventing them in future. This conclusion we form from the fol- 
lowing anecdote which he communicated to Las Casas ; — 

Speaking of generals, and praising the disinterestedness of some, be adds, 
Massena, Augereau, Brune, and others, were undaunted depredators. Upon 
one occasion, the rapacity Of the first of these generals had exceeded the pa- 
tience of the 'Emperor. His mode of punishing him was peculiar. He did 
not dispossess him of the coinmand, of which he had rendered himself 
unworthy by such an unsoldier^like vice — he did not strip the depredator by 
' judicial sentence of his ill-won gains, and restore them to those from whom 
they were plundered — but, in order to make the general sensible that he had 
proceeded too far, Buonaparte drew a bill upon the banker of the delinquent, 
for the sum of two or three millions of francs, to be placed to Masaena's 
debit, and the credit of the drawer. Great was the embarrassment of the 
banker, who dared not refuse the Imperial order, while he humbly hesitated, 
that he could not safely honour it without the authority of his principal. 
" Pay the money," was the Emperor's' reply, " and let Massena refuse to give 
you credit at his peril." The money was paid accordingly, and placed to that 
general's debit, without his venturing to start any objections. This was not 
punishing peculation, but partaking in its gains ; and the spirit of the trans- 
action approached nearly to that described by Le Sage, where the Spanish 
minister of state insists on sharing the bribes given to his secretary. 

Junot, in Lkc manner, who, upon his return from Portugal, gave general 
scandal by the display of diamonds, and other wealth, which he had acquired 
in that oppressed country, received from Buonaparte a friendly hint to be more 
cautious in such exhibitions. But his acknowledged rapacity was never thought 
of as a reason disqualifying him (or being presently afterwards sent to die 
government of lUyria. 

We are informed in another of the Emperor's communications, that his 
Council of State was of admirable use to him in the severe inquisition which 
he was desirous of making into the public accounts. The proceedings of this 
Star Chamber, and the fear of being transmitted to the cognition of the Grand 
Judge, usually brought the culprits to composition ; and when they had dis- 
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gorged ODBi two, or three millktna, the goTemment was enriclied, or, accord- 
ing to SuonapHJte'B ideas, the laws were Mtjefied.* Tbe truth aeems to be, 
that Buonaparte, though he contemned vealth in his own person, was aware 
that ftvarice, which, after all, is but a secondary and sordid spedeH of ambi- 
tion, is the most powerAil motive to mean and vulgar minds ; and he willingly 
advancedgold to those who choae to prey upon it, so long as their efforts fiicUt- 
tated bis possessing and retaining tbe unlimited authority to which he had 
reached. In a country where distress and disaster of every kind, public and 
private, had enabled many to raise targe fbrtuaes by brokerage and agiotage, 
& monied interest of a peculiar character was soon formed, whose hopes were 
of course rested on the wonderful ruler, by whose gigantic ambition new 
schemes o( specuhition were opened in constant succession, aod whose luiri- 
valled talents seemed to have found the art of Clowning the most difficuk 
undertakings with success. 

It might be thought that the manufacturing interest must btve perished in 
France, from the same reasons which so strongly and un&vourably afflicted 
the commerce of that country. In ceasing to import, there must indeed have 
been a corresponding diminution of the demand for goods to be exported, 
whether these were the growth of the soil, or the productions of French labour. 
Accordingly, this result had iu a great degree taken place, and there was s 
decrease to a large amount in those goods which the French were accustomed 
to export in exchange for the various commodities supplied to them by British 
trade. But, though the real and legitimate stimulus to manu&ctures had thus 
ceased, Napoleon bad substituted an artificial one, which had, to a certain ex- 
tent, supplied the place of the natural trade. We must remark, that Napo- 
leon, practically and personally frugal, was totally a stranger to the science of 
Political Economy. He never received or acted upon the idea, that a liberal 
system of commerce operates most widely in diffusing the productions which 
are usually the subjects of exchange, and in affbrdiog to every country the 
greatest share of the bounties of nature, or the produce of industry at tbe 
easiest rates. On the contrary, he had proceeded to act against the commerce 
of England, as, in a hiilitary capacity, he would have done in regard to the 
water which supplied a besieged city. He strove to cut it oif, and altogether - 
to destroy it, and to supply the absence of its productions by such substitute) 
as France could furnish. Hence, the &ctitious encouragement' given to the 
French manufactures, not by the natural demand of the country, but by the 
bounties and prohibitions by which tbey were guarded. Hence, the desperate 
e^orts made to produce a species of sugar from various substances, es{iecially ' 
from the beet-root. To this unnatural and unthrifty experiment, Buonaparte 
nsed to attach so much consequence, that a piece of the new composition, 
which, with much time and trouble, had been made to approsimate the quality 
of oi^inary loaf-sugar, was preserved in a glass-case over tlie Imperial mantle- 
piece ; and a pound or two of beet-sugar, highly refined, was sent to foreign 
courts, to illustrate the means by which Napoleon consoled his subjects for tiie 
evils incumbent on the continental system. No way of flattering or gratifying 
the Emperor was so certain, as to appear eager in supporting these views ; and 
it is said that one of his generals, when tc-'tering in the Imperial good graces, 
' r^ained the favour of his master, by planting the whole of a considerable 
estate with beet-root. In these, and on similar /occasions. Napoleon, in his 
ea^er desire to produce the commodity desiderated, became regardless of those 
considerations which a manufacturer fiist ascert^ns when about to commence 
his operations, namely, the expense at which the article can be produced, the 
price at whicta it can be disposed of, and its fitness for the market which it in 
intended to supply. The various encouragements given to tbe cotton manit- 

• Lu Cuai, Tool. I. putii, 3^ p. fni^ 
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£tetunn, and othen, in Frenoe, b; vbich it wu dedgned to nippl)' Dm ««nt 
of British gooda, proceeded upbna Bystem equally illiberal and impolitic. Still, 
botrover, the espensiTe boanties, fttid forced salea, wiiicfa the inflnence of goT- 
emment afforded, enabled these manufkcturera to proceed, and fimiished em- 
ployntent to a certain number of men, who were nsttuvllf grateful for the 
protection which they received irom the Emperor. In the same manner, 
although no artificial jet-d'eau, upon the grandest scale of cspMise, can so 
much refresh the &ce of nature, as the gentle and general infliience of a natu- 
ral ^ower, the former wiU nevertheless have the ^ect Of feeding and nourish- 
ing such vegetable productions as are within the reach of its limited influence. 
It was thus, that the efforts of Napt^eon at encouraging arts and manufkctures, 
thou^ proceeding on mistaken principles, produced, in the first instance, re- 
sults apparently beneficial. 

We bttve already bad occasion to observe the immense public works which 
were undetlalien at the expense of Buonaparte's government. Temples, 
bridges, and aqueducts, are, indeed, the coin with wlueh arbitrary princes, in 
all ages, have endeavoured to compensate for the li)>erty of which the people 
are deprived. Such monuments are popular with the citixens, because the 
enjoyment of them is common to all, and the monarch is partial to a style of 
expenditure promising more plausibly than any other, to extend the memory 
of his present greatness far into the bosom of futurity. Buonaparte was not, 
and could not be, insensible to either of these motives. His mind was too much 
enlarged to seek enjoyment in any of the ordinary objects of exclusive gratill- ' 
cation ; and undoubtedly, he who had done so much to distinguish himself 
during his hfe above ordinary mortals, must have naturally desired that his 
public workssbould preserve his fame to future ages. Accordingly, he vmder- 
took and executed some Of the most splendid labours of modem times. The 
road over the Simplon, and the basins at Antwerp, may be always appealed to 
aa gigantic specimens of his public spirit. 

On the other hand, as we have before hinted, Naprdeon sometimes aimed af 
producing immediate effect, by proposals and plans haMily adopted, as hastily 
decreed, and given in full form to the government journal ; but which were 
either abandoned immediately after having been commenced, or perhaps, never 
advanced ferther than the plan announced in the Moniteur. Buonaparte's 
habits of activity, his' powers of deciding with a single glance upon most points 
of either military or civil engineering, were liberally drawn upon to strike his 
subjects with wonder and admiration. During the few peacefiil intervds of 
his reign, his impatience of inaction found amusement in traversing, widi great 
rapidity, and often on the shortest notice, the various departments in France. 
Travelling with incredible celerity, though usually accompanied by the Em- 
press Josephine, be had no sooner visited any town of consequence, than' be 
threw himself on horseback, and, followed only by his aide-de-camp and his 
manteluke Rustan, who with difficulty kept him in view, he took a flying sur- 
vey of the place, its capacities of improvement, or tbe inconveniences which 
attached to it. With this local knowledge, thus rapidly acquired, he gave 
audience to the municipal authorities, and overwhelmed them very ofl«i with 
liberal and long details concerning tbe place round which he had galloped for 
the first time, but in which they Inid spent their days. Ams7.emenl at the ex- 
■ tent and facility of the Emperor's powers of observation, was thus universally 
excited, and his hints were recorded in the Moniteur, for the admiration of 
France. Some public work, solicited by the municipality, or suggcaled by th« 
enlightened benevolenceof the Emperor liimsetf, was then projected, but which, 
in many,if not most cases, remained unexecuted ; the imperiiil fimds not being 
in all circumstances adequate to the splendour of Napoleon's undertakings, 
or, whi«!i was the more frequent case, some new abaoroins war, or project of 
ambition, ocoasioning everv other olqect of esppndilurh to be po«tponed. 
Vol. II. X ., ., ..- 
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Even tf foms of Buonaparte'* most m^nificant work< of public ^lendaitr 
had been completed, there is room to doabt wbetber tbey noutd have been 
attended with real advantage to his power, bearing the least proportion to the 
influence which their grandeur nec«ssarijy produces upon the imagination. 
We look with admiration, and indeed witlr astonishment, on the splendid dock- 
^rds of the Scheldt ; but had tfaej been accompliahed, what availed the build- 
ing of first-rates, which France could hardly find sailors to man ; which, being 
manned, dared not venture out of the river; or, hazarding themselves upon 
the ocean, were sure to become the prizes of the first British men-of-war with 
whom they chanced to encounter ! Almost all this protuse expense went to the 
mere purposes of vain-^ory ; for more mischief would have been done to ' 
British commerce, which Buonaparte knew well was the assailable point, by 
sx privateers from Dunkirk, than by all the ships rf the Hne which he could 
build at the new and tnoat expensive dock-yard of Antwerp, with Brest and 
Toulon to boot. 

In such cases as these. Napoleon- did, in a most efficient manner, that which 
he ridiculed the Directory for being unable to do — he wrought mi the imagi- 
nation of the French nation, which indeed had been already so dazzled by the ex- 
traordin^iry things he had accomplished, that, had he promised them still greater 
prodigies than were implied in tiie magnificent works which he directed to be 
founded, they might still have been justified in expecting the performance of 
bis predictions. And it must be admitted, looking around the city of Paris, 
and travelling through the provinces of France, that Buonaparte has, in the 
works of peacefiil grandeur, left a stamp of magnificence, not unworthy of the 
soaring and at the same time profound spirit, which accomplished so many 
wonders in warlkre. 

The personal and fiimily life of Napoleon was skilfully adapted to his pre- 
eminent station. If he had foiUes connected with pleasure and passion, they 
were so carefully veiled as to remain unknown to the world — at least, they were 
not manifested by any of those weaknesses which might serve to loner the 
£mperor to the stamp of common men. His conduct towards the Empress 
Josephine was r^ular and exemplary. From their accession to grandeur till 
the fiital divorce, as Napoleon once termed it, they shared the privacy of the 
same apartment, and fbr many years partook the same bed. Josephine is 
said, indeed, to have given her husband, upon whom she had many claims, some 
annoyance by her jealousy, to which he patiently submitted, and escaped the 
reproach thrown on so many heroes and men of genius, that, proof to every 
thing else, they are not so against the allurements of female seduction. What 
amours be had were of a passing character; No woman, excepting Josephine 
and her succemor, who exercised their lawful and rightful infiuence, was ever 
known to possess any power over him. 

The dignity of hia throne was splendidly and magnificently maintainedi but 
the expense was still hmited by that love of order which arose out of Buona- 
parte's powers of arithmetical calculation habitually and constantly employed, 
and the trusting to which, contriboted, it may he, to that eitemal regularity 
and decorum which he always supported. In speaking of hia own pecu- 
liar taste, Buonaparte said that his favourite work was a book of logarithms, 
and hia choicest amusement was. working out the problems. The individual 
to whom the Emperor made this singular avoival mentioned it with surprise to 
an officer near his person, who assured bim, that not only did Napoleon amuso 
himself with arithmetical ciphers, and the theory of computation, but that he 
. frequently brought it to bear on his domestic expenses, and diverted himself 
with comparing the prije at which particular articles were chained to him, 
with the rate which they ought to have cost at the fair market price, but which, 
for rewone unnecessary to state, was in general greatly exceeded. Las Casas 
mentiiHis hia detecting anch an overcfaai^s in the gold fringe which adorned on« 
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tif lii« stats apsMments. A still more cuhou* oaecdota reipocli t, watcb wbich 
the moGt eminent artist of Paris had orders to finish with bis utmoBt skill, in a 
style which might became a gift from the Emperor of Fiance to his brother 
tile Kiag of Spairi. " B^bro the watch was out of the artist's hands. Napoleon 
received neng of the battle of Vittoria. " All is now over with Joseph," were 
abnost his first words after receiving the intelligence. " Send to countermand 
the order for the watch."* . - • 

Properly considered, this anecdote indicates no iadtfierHkce as to his broth- 
er's jate, nor aniiety about saTing a pettv som ■,• it was the rigid calculation 
of a professed accuuntant, whose habitaof accuracy induce him to bring every 
loss to a distinct balance, however trivial the olf-sct may be. But although the 
Kmperor's economy descended to nrinute trifles, we are not to suppose that 
among such was its natural sphere. On the contrary, in the first year of tite 
Consulate, he discovered and rectified an error in the statement of tlie revenue, 
to the amount of no le^s than two millions of iranes, to the prejudice of the 
state. In another instance, with the skill which only a natural taste for calcu- 
lation brought to excellence by constant practice could have attained,, he dis- 
covered an enormous overcharge of more than sixty thousand francs in the 
pay-accounts of the garrison of Paris. Two such discoveries, by the head 
magistrate, must have goue far to secure regularity ui-the departments in which 
they were made, in future. 

Attending to this remarkable peculiarity throws much light on tlie character 
of Buonaparte. It was by dint of his rapid and power^l combinations that be 
sudceededasagmeral; and tbesamelawsof calculation can be traced through 
much of his puUic and private life. 

The pabce charges, andordinary expenses of the Emperor, were completely 
and accurately regulated by hia Imperial Majesty's own calculation. He boast- 
ed to have ss simplified the e^enditure of the ancient Kings of France, that 
his hunting establbhment, though maintained in the utmost splendour, cost a 
considerable sum less than that of the Bourbons. But it must be recollected, 
first, that Napoleon was free from the obligation which subjected the Bourbons 
to the extravagant expenses which attended the high appointments of their 
household ; secondly, that under the Imperial government, the whole establish- 
ment of &lconry was abolished ; a sport which is,' in the opinion of many, more 
strikingly picturesque and interesting tiian any other variety of the chase ; and 
which, as it infers a royal expense,' belongs properly to sovereign princes. 

The Imperial court was distinguished not only by a severe etiquette, but the 
grandees, by whom.its principal duties were discharged, were given to under- 
stand, diat.the utmost magnihcence of dreas and equipage was required from 
diem upon public occasions. It was, indeed, a subject of complaint amongst 
the servants of the Crown, that though Buonaparte was in many respects 
attentive to their interests, gave them opportunities of acquiring wealth, in- 
vested them with large dotations and endowments, and frequently assisted them 
with an influence not easily withstood in the accMnplishment of advantageous 
marriages ; yet still the great expenditure at which ^ey were required to sup- 
port their appearance at the Imperial court, prevented tlieir realizing any for- 
tune wtuch could proride effectually for tbeir Suiiily. This expense Buonaparte 
loved to represent, as a tax which he nude his courtiers pay to support 
the manu&ctuTes of France; but it was extended so far as to show plainly, 
that, determined as he was to establish his nobihty on stich a scale as tograc^ 
his court, it was far from being his purpose to permit tbem to assume any 
real power, or to form an existing and influential barrier between the crown 
and the people. Th^ same inference is to be drawn from the law of France 

uincdia the hindi ef Ihc titlit, ind wi)an< (hs propvrtjmf 
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voncendng ncMMioD in Uoded proper^, wbieh b io or<b»rj omm aqiwl^ 
ifivided Kraongst the cbildrra of tb« doemaed ; & cirGuantaiice whicfa must 
eSectually prev«it tbe rise of great hereditary influence. And altbrnigli, tor 
tbs support of dignitiee granted by the Crown, and in some other caaes, an 
entail of a portion of the favoured person's eetato, called a Majorat:,- m per- 
mitted to follow the tide, yet the proportion is so small as to give no awa^Mf- 
able weight to those upon whon) it devolves. 

The oompoaition of Buonaparte' b court was sii^ular. Amid his military 
Dukes and Mareschals were mingled many descendants of the old ooblesae, who 
bod been struck out of the lists of emigration. On these Buonaparte -spread 
the cruel reproach, "I offered them rank in my army — they declmed the ler- 
,vice ; — I opened my antichambera to them — they lushed iu and filled th^m." 
In this the Emperor did not do justice to the ancient noblesse of- France. A 
great many resumed their natural aituatiDn in the military ranks of their, 
country, and a still greater number declined, in any capacity, to bend the 
knee to him, whom they could only consider as a suceeasiiil usurper. 

The ceremonial of the Tuillenea was upon the most splendid scale, the puh- 
lic festivals were held with the utmost magnificence, and the etiquette was of 
the moat strict and indefeasible character. To oil this Buont^tarte himself 
attached consequence, as ceremonies characterising the spirit siid dignity of 
his government ; sjid he had drilled even bis own muid into a veneratioH for 
all those outward forms connected with royalty, as accurately as if they had 
been during his whole life the sperjal subject of his attention. There ia a 
curious example given by MtHisieur Las Caaaa. Buonaparte, in good-hunKmred- 
trifling, hod given hia follower the titles of your highness, your lordship, and 
so forth, amidst which it occurred to him, in a fit of abstraction, to use the 
phrase, "Your Majesty." The instant that the word, sacred to hiaownean, 
bad escaped him, the humour of frohc was ended, and he reauoied a serioaa; 
tone, with the air of one who feels (hat he haa let hia pleasantry trespass upon 
an unbecoming and almost hallowed subject. 

There were many of Buonaparte's friends and foUowers, bred, like him- 
self, under the influence of the Revolution, who doutrted the pohcy of hta 
entering into such a strain of imitation of the ancient courts of Europe, aod 
of his appearing anxious to emulate Ihem in tiie only points in which he must 
necessarily &il, antiquity and long observance giving to ancient usages an 
efiect opon the imaginatum, which could not possibly attach to the same cere- 
monial introduced into a court of yesterday. These would willingly bats 
■em the dignity of th«r maater'n court rested upon its real and pre-eminent 
importance, and would have desired, that though Republican principles were 
abandoned, something <^ the severe and manly simplicity of Republican man- 
nam should have continiied to characterize a throne whose site rested upon 
(be Revolution. The courtiers who held such opinions were at libar^ to 
draw consolation fiom the personal a[^>earaiice and habits of Napoleon. 
Amid the gleam of embroidery, of orders, decorations, and all that the eti- 
quette of a court demands to render ceremonial at once accmvte and splen- 
did, the person of tiio Emperor was to be dislinguisbed by bis extreme 
siraphcity of dreaa and deportment. A plain uniform, with a hat having no 
other ornament than a smalt three-coloured cockade, was the drees of him 
who bestowed all these gorgeous decorationo, and in honour of whom these 
costly tobea of ceremonial had been exhibited. Perhaps Napoleon might be 
of opinion, that a pwson under the common size, and in his latter days some- 
what corpulent, was unfit tc» the display of rich draeses ; or it b more likely 
he desired to intimate, that although he exacted from others the stnct obaerv- 
ance of etiquette, be held that the Imperial dignity placed him above any 
re^proeal obligation towards them. 
P«rbap5, alw, ia limitiiig hi* personal cxpenaea, and avoiding that of a 
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8^«adid ro^ winbvbfl, BaaampKhn might indulge thtl toVe vf Mtedation 
Mid order, whick we have notieetl aa a leading point of his charaotor. But 
his utmoM ^brta could not carry a aimilar ipirit of economy among the female 
part of bis Imperial fitmily ; and it may be a coasolation to persom of leas 
ciMMequNice to know, that in ,thi9 respect the Emperor of half the world Waa 
neariy aa powerless as they may feel tbem«elv«8 to be. Jocephine, with all her 
amiable qualities, was proilise, after the generalcostomofCrei^ee, and Pauline 
de Boi^heae was no lew so. The efforts of Napoleon to limit their expenses, 
sometimes gave rise to smgnlar scenes. Upon one occasion, the Emperor 
found in company of Josephme a certain milliner of high reputation and equal 
Ktpwise, with whom be had discbaiged bh wife to have any dealings. Incensed 
dt this breach of his ordera, he di]«cted tba mardumde de» mods* to be con- 
ducted to the Bicetre ; bnt die number of carriages iriuch brought the wives 
o( his principal conrliere to ctmsult her in captinty, convinced bim that the 
populuity of the milUner wa« too powerfU even for his Imperial authority ; 
BO he wisely dropped a contention which must have seemed ludicrous to die 
public, and the artist waa set at liberty, to charm and pills^e the gay world of 
Paris at her own [rieasure. 

On another occasion, the irregularity of Josephine in the article of expense, 
led to an incident which roninds ua of an anecdote in the history of some 
Ori^ttal Suhan. A creditor of the Empress, become desperate from delay, 
stopped the Imperial ealeehe, in which Ihe Emperor was leaving 8t Cloud, with 
Josephine by his aide, and presented his account, with a request of payment. 
Buonaparte did as Sahidin would have done in aimilar circumstances — he fM- . 
gave the sum's boldness in consideration of the justice of his claim, and caused 
the debt to be immediately settled. In fkct, while blaming the expsne and 
irregularity which oocasimied such demands, his sense of justice, and his ftmily 
sfifaction, eqodly inclined him to satisfy the creditor. 

The same lore of order, as a ruling principle of his government, must have 
rendered Buonaparte a severe censor of all pnbRc breaches of the decencies 
of aociety. Public morals are in theAisehee the accompHshment and fulfilment 
at all laws ; they alone constitute a national code. Accordingly, the manners 
of 6te Imperial court were under such r^ulation as to escape public scandal, 
if they were not beyond secret suspicion.* In the same manner, ^mbling, 
the natural and fiivourite vice of a court, was not practised in that of Buona- 
parte, who discountenanced high play by every means in his power. But he 
sufiffired it to be licensed to an immense and frightful extent, by tb6 minister of 
his pcdice; nor can we give him the least credit when he affinns, that the 
gambling-houses which paid such imm^ise rents to Fouch^, existed without 
ins knowledge. Napoleon's own aasertion cannot make us believe that he was 
ignorant of tiie principal source of revenue which supported his police. He 
compounded, on diis as on other occasions, with a good will, in consideration 
of the personal advantage which he derived from it. 

In the pubbc amusements of a more general kind, Buonaparte took a deep 
interest. He oAmi attended the theatre, though commonly in private, and 
without eclat. His own taste, as well as political circumstances, led him to 
encourage the amusements of the stage ; and the celebrated Talma, whose 
decided talents placed him at the head of the French performers, received, as 
well m personal notice from the Emperor, as through the more substantial 
medium of a pension, an assunnce, that the kindness which be had shown in 
eariy yonth to the Uttle Corsican student had not been forgotten. I^e strictest 
care was taken that nothing should be admitted on the stage which could awaken 
feelings or recollections unfavourable to the Imperial Government. When the 

e ihe groH iiif'iniipi jinpDlBd lu Nwoleon withia 
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. atittBWitof tlieFuUattaudienMsMzeidonKMmexpEMrioaorliKideatwIiieb 
iiad an; uuilogj to puUic aflkira, the greateaP pains were taken, itot only to 
prevent the circuni stance from recurring, but eren to hinder it from gettibg- 
iuto general circulatiota. This secrecy respecting what ocourred in public, 
could Dot be attained in a. free ctuiotiy, but was eaniy accomplished in one 
where the public papers, tbe geiferal organs of intelligraicB, were under the 
strict and unremitted rigilance of tbe government. 

There were periods when Buonaparte, in order to gain the approbation and 
i^tnpathy of those who claim the exclusive title of lovers, of liberty, was not 
unwilling to be thought tlie frieUd of liberai opinions, and was heard to expreia 
himself in favour of the liberty of the press, and other checks upon the execu- 
tive authority. To reconcile liis opinions (or rather what he tluew out as his 
opinions) with a-practice diametrically opposite, was no easy matter, yet he 
sometimes attempted It. On observing oae or two peisouB, who had been his 
■ilent and aurprued auditors on such an occasion, unaUe to sup^resB some 
appearance of incredulity, he immediately entered upon bis defence. '' I am," 
he said, " at bottom, and naturally, for a. fixed and limited govemmeitt. ' You 
seem not to believe me, perhaps because yon conceive my opinions and prac* 
tice are at variance. But you do not consider tbe necessity arising out of per- 
sons and circumstances. Were I to relax the rwis for an instant, you would 
see « general confusion, Neitiicr you nor I, probably, would spend another 
night in the Tuilleries." 

Such declarations have often been found in the mouths of those, who have . 
seized i^khi an unlawful degree of authoiity over their q»ecisB. Cromw^ 
was forced to dissolve the Parliament, though be besought the Lord rather tti 
slay bim. - Stale necessity is the usual plea of tyrants, by which they sed to 
impose on themselves and others; and, by resorting to such an apology, they 
pay that tiibute to truth in their language, to which their practice is in the 
most decided o;q>osition. But if there are any to whom such an excuse may 
appear valid, what can be, or must I)e, their sentiments of the French Revo- 
lution, which, mstead of leading to national liberty, equality, and general hap- 
piness, brought the country into such a conditioh, that a victorious soldier was 
obliged, contrary to the conviction of his own conscience, to assume the des- 
potic power, and subject the whole empire to tbe same arbitrary rules which 
directed tbe followers of his camp? 

The press, at no time, and in no civilized country, was ever so completely 
enchained and fettered as at this period it was in France. The public journals 
were prohibited from insertbg any article of puUic news which had not first 
appeared in the Moniteur, the oi^an of goveniment; and this, on all mo- 
mentous occasions, was personally examined by Buonaparte himself. Nor 
were tbe inferitv papers permitted to publish a word, whether in the way of 
explanation, criticism, or otherwise, which did not accurately correspond with 
the tone observed in die leading journal. They might, with the best graces of 
their eloquence, enhance the praise, or deepen tbe censure, which character- 
ized the leading paragraph ; but seizure of their paper, confisH»tion, imprison- 
ment, and sometimes exile, were the unfailing reward of any attempt to correct 
what was erroneous in point of fact, or sophistical in point of ressoning. The 
'Moniteur, therefore, was the sole guide of public opinion ; and by his constant 
attention to its contents, it is plain that Napoleon relied as much on its influ- 
ence to direct (he genera] mind of the pe<^le of France, as he did upon the 
power of his arms, military reputa^n, and extensive resources, to ovarawa 
tbe other nations of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SjfHak of Edueation intnduced into France by Napoleon. — NtMtmdl Vnt- 
Dernty — it* nature imd t^eett, — Lyemima. — Propoted EttabHekment at 
Jlfeiultm. 

7bb reputation of Buonaparte as a soldier, was tbe means wEiich raised bira 
to the Imperial dignity; and, unfbrtunatdy lor himsdf, bia ideu were bo con- 
staTitly associated with war and 'victory, that peacetiil regulations of every kind 
'w^re postponed, as of inferior importance ; and thus war, which' in tbe eye of 
reascHi oi^ht always, ev%a when moat necessary ani! justifiable, to be regarded 
aa an extraordinary state into which a nation is plunged by compulsidn, wds 
Certainly regarded by Napoleon as almost the natural and ordinary condition 
of humanity. He had been bred on the battle-field, from which his glory first 
-arose. "The earthquake voice of victory," according to the expression of 
Britain's noble and lost bard, " was to him Uie breath of life." And although 
bis powerliil mind was capable of applying itself to all the various relations of 
iiuman affairs, it wss with war and deeolation that he was most familiar, And 
the tendency of his government accordingly bore an aspect decidedly military. 

The instruction of tbe youth of France had been the subject of several 
projects during the Republic; which was the more necessary, as the Revolo- 
■ tion had entirely destroyed alt the colleges and seminaries of public instruc- 
tion, most of which were more or less connected with the chorch, and had 
left tbe nation almost destitute of any public means of education. Th^e 
schemes were of course marked with the wild sophistry of the period. In 
many cases th^ failed in execution from want of public encouragement ; in 
others, from want of funds. Still, however, though no fixed scheme of edu- 
cation had been adopted, and though the increasing vice and ignorance of the 
rising generation was sufficiently shodcing, there existed in France two or 
three classes of schools for different purposes ; as indeed it is not to be sup- 
posed tiiat SO great and civilized a nation could, under any circumstances, 
tolerate a total want of the means of educating their youth. 

The schemes to whkh we allude had agreed in arranging, that each com- 
mune (answering, perhaps, to our parish) should provide a school and teacher, 
.for tiie purpose of communicating the primaxy and most indispensable princi- 
ples of education. This plan had in a great measure failed, owing to the 
poverty <^ the communes on whom the expense was thrown. In some cases, 
however, the communes Jiad found frmds for this necessary purpose; and, in 
others, the expense had been divided betwixt the puUic body, and the pnpils 
who received the benefit of the establishment. So that these primary schools 
existed in many instances, though certainly in a precarious and languishing state. 

The secondary schools were such as qualified persons, or those who held 
themselves out as such, had established upon speculation, or by the aid of pri- 
vate contributions, for teaching the learned and modem languages, geography, 
end mathematics. 

There was besides evinced on the part of the Catholic clergy, so soon as 
the Concortlat had restored them to some rank and influence, a desire to 
resume the task of public education, which, before the Revolution, had been 
chiefly vested in their hands. Their seminaries bad been supported by the 
public with considerable liberality, and being under the control of the bishop, 
and destined chiefly to bring up young persons intended for the church, they 
had obtained the name of Ecclesiastical Schools. 

' Matters were upon this footing when Buonaparte brought forward his grand 
project of a National University, composed of a Grand Master, a Chancellor, 
a treasurer, ten coimsellors for life, twenty counsellors in ordinary, and thirty 
■ ■■ ■ ' O"^ 
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iupeetoiv-fteiien]; the wbc4e limning saortcrf' Iiii|ieTlaleouQdl,v))oaeaupra- 
macy wu to be absolute on mattera reppeetiOg education. All teachers, and all 
flemiiHHies of education, were subjected to ^e supreme aullioritf of tlie National 
Univsnity, nor could aay achool be opened without a brevet or difdoma &an 
the Grand Master, upon wliicii a considerable lax was imposed. It was indeed 
the policy of tbe government to diminish as far aa possible the number of Se- 
eoodary and of Ecclesiastical Schools, is order that the public education might 
be craoducted at the public seminaries, called Lyceums, or Academiea. 

In theoe Lyceums the discipline was pmllj mibtary, partly moaaatic. Tbo 
mastera, elisors, and teachers, in the Lyceums and CoUegee, were bound to 
celibacy ; the professors might marry, but in that case were not permitted 
to reside within the precincts. Tbe youth were entirely Berated from thm 
&mihes, and allowed to correspond with no one save their parents, and then 
only through the medium, and under the inspeotioB, of the censors. The whole 
system was subjected to the strict and frequent investigation of the Universi^. 
The Grand Master might dismiss any p««on he pleased, and such a sentence of 
dismissicm disqualified the party receiving it tram holding any civil nnployinent. 

in the general cose, it is the object of a place of leaning to rwnove ftom 
the eyes of youth that pomp and parade of war, by which at an early age 
tbey Me so easily witlM^wn from aevere attention to their studies. The Ly- 
ceums of Buonaparte were cmiducted on a contrary principle ; everything 
was done by beat of drum, all the interior arrangements of the boys were 
upon a mihtai7 footing. At a period when the stddier's profession held out . 
the most epl^idid prcnpects of successfiil ambition, it was no wonder that 
yeung men seon learned to look forward to it as the only line worthy of a man 
of spirit to pursue. The devotion of tin young students to the Empem, 
carefully infiised into them by their teachers, was &rther excited by the reed- 
lectioD, that he was their bene&ctor for all the means of instructiw ^Sotied 
tbem ; and thus they learned from every circumstance around them, that the 
first object of their lives was devotion to his service, and that the service re- 
quired of them was of a military character. 

There were in each Lyceum one hundred and fifty esfaitntitMiB, or s<d)olajv 
ships, of which twenty were of value sufficient to cover the student's fiiU 
expenses, white the rest, of smaller amoiint, were called h^ or three quarter 
' bursaries, in which the parents or relations of tbe lad supplied a portion of 
the charge. Fnnn these Lyceums, two hundred end fifty of the moat seleoted 
youth were yearly draughted into the more professional and special military 
sdioois maintained, (ly the Emperor ; and to be mcluded in this chosen number, 
was the prime object of every student. Thus, everything induced the youi^ 
men brought up at these Lyceums, to look upon a miUtary life as the most 
natural and enviable course titey had to pursue ; and thus Buonaparte accom- 
plished that alteration on the existing generation, which he intimated, when 
be said, "The clergy regard this world as a mere diligence which is to con- 
vey us to the next — it must be my business to fill the public carriage with good 
recruits for my army." 

Of the whole range of national education, that which was conducted at the 
Lyceums, or central schools, was alone supported by the state ; and the courses 
there taught were generally limited to Latin and mathematics, tbe usual accom- 
plishments of a mihtary academy. Undoubtedly Brienne was in Napoleon's 
recollection ; nor might be perhaps think a better, or a more enlarged course 
of education necessaryfor the subjects of Prance, than that which had advanced 
their sovereign to the supreme government. But .there was a deeper reason 
in the limitation. Those who, under another system of education, might have 
advanced themselves to that degree of knowledge which becomes influential 
upon the mind of the public, or the fortunes of a state, by other means than 
thon of violence, vrere disqualified for the task by that which they received in 
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the Lfceuma ; and Hm gentle, itudioui, and peaceflil youth, wm Ibrined, likfl 
«U the rest of the genemtion, to ths trade of war, to which he was probably 
soon to be called by the Conscription. If the father chose to place hU too at 
one of the Secondary Schools, where a larger sphere of inatruction was opened, 
it was still at the risk of seeing the youth withdrawn trom thence and trans- 
ferred to the nearest Lyceum, S the Directors of the Academy should judga 
, it necessary for the' encouragement of the schools which appertained moro 
properly to government. 

Yet, Napoleon appears to have been blind to the errors of this system, or 
rather to have been delighted with them, as tending directly to aid his despotic 
views. '^ My University," he was accustomed to say to the very last, " was a 
master-piece of combination, and would have produced the most material 
efiect on the public mind." And he was wont on such occasions to throw tba 
blame of its failure on Monsieur Pontanes, the Grand Master, who, he said, 
afterwards took merit with the Bourbons for having encumbered its operation 
in some 4)f its moat material particulars. 

Buonaparte, it must be added, at a later period, resolved to contplete his 
syatam of national education, by a species of Corinthian capital. He proposed 
the establishment of an institution at Meudon, for the education of his son, 
the King of Rome, where he was to be trained to tbe arts becoming a ruler, 
in the society of other young princes of the Imperial &mily, or the descendant! 
of the allies of Napoleon. This would have been reversing the plan of tuition 
imposed on Cyrus, and on Henry iV,, who were bred up among the common 
children of the peasants, that their future grandeur might not too much or too 
early obscure the real views of human nature and chsracter. But it is unne- 
cessary to speculate on a system which never was doomed to be brought to 
experiment ; only, we may presume it was intended to teach the young Napo- 
leon more respect to the right of property which his princely companions held 
in their toys and playthings, than bis &ther evinced towuds the crowni and 
sceptres of his brothers and oUies. 
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leiitmy DetaiU.—Plm oftke CoMcrtftUm—ht Nalun—aad t^eett—Ei^ 
foroed mth utuparing rigour.-— lu lu/litence upon the general Ckaraeter ^ 
the Frau^ Soldierji. — JSeto- mode t^eondtuting HoetUUiee iniroduetd by 
tie RevobUioH. — Co»*titution of the Drench Antiet. — Forced l^irehet. — 
La Maraude — Ita Nature — -and Effects — on the Enemg'* Conttrj/, and on 
the French Soldiera thenuelvee.—^olicg ef Napoleon, in hie pereonal earn- 
duet to hU Officere and Soldiere. — Altered Character of <&« French Soldiery 
duringtond t^er, the Reoobitioa — Explained. 

We have shown that the course of education practised in France was so 
directed, as to turn the thoughts ajid hopes of the youth to a military life, and 
prepare them to obey the call of the conscription. This means of recruiting 
the military force, the most formidable ever established in a civilized nation, 
w^ originally presented to the Council of Five Hundred in 1798. It com- 
prehended a series of lists, containing the names of the whole youth of tha 
kingdom, from the age of twenty to twenty-five, and empowering government 
to call them out successively, in such qpmbers as tbe exigencies of the stale 
should require.' The classes were five in number. The first contained those 
who were aged twenty years complete, before tbe commencement of tbe year 
relative to which the conscription was demanded, and the same rule applied 
to the other four classes of men^ who had attained the twenty-first, twentjr- 
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mcond, twenK-third, twenty- fourth, and twenly-fifth yeaw successively, b^bre 
the same penod. !n pracJce, however, the second clase of conscripts were 
not called out until the Brat were actually in service, iior was it uaua) to demand 
more than the first class in any one year. But oa the liist class amounted to 
to or 80,000, ao forcible and general a levy presented immense facilities to 
the government, and was proportionally burdensome to the people. 

This law, undoubtedly, has its general principle in the du^ which every one 
owes to his country. Nothing can be more true, than that all men capable of 
bearing arms are liable to be employed in the defence of thestate; and nothii^ 
can bo more politic, than that the obligation which is incumbent upon all, should 
be, in the first instance, imposed upon the youth, who arc best qualified for 
military service by the freshness of their age, and whose absence from the ordi- 
nary business of the country will occasion the least inconvenience. But it is 
obvious, that such a measure can only be vindicated in defensive war, and that 
the conduct of Buonaparte, wiio applied the system to the conduct of distant 
offensive wars, no otherwise necessary than for the satisfaction of his own 
ambition, stands liable to the heavy charge of having drained the very life- 
blood of the people intrusted to his chaise, not for the defence of their own 
country, but to extend the ravages of war to distant and unoffending regions. 

The French conscription was yet more severely felt by the extreme rigour 
of its conditions. No distinction was made betwixt the married man, whose 
absence might be the ruin of his family, and the single member ofanumerots 
lineage, who could be easily spared. The son of the widow, the child of tlia 
decrepid and helpless, had no right to claim an exemption. Three sons might 
be carried off in three successive years from the same desolated parents ; there 
«ras no allowance made for having already supplied a recruit. Those unable 
to serve were mulcted in a charge proportioned to the quota of taxes which 
they or tiieir parents contributed to the state, and which might vary from fifty 
to twelve hundred francs. Substitutes might indeed be offered, but ^en it was 
both difficult and expensive to procure them, as the law required that such 
substitutes should not only have the usual personal qualifications for a mifitary 
life, but should be domesticated within the same district as their principal, or 
come within the conscription of the year. Suitable persons were sure to know 
their own value, and had learned so well to profit by it, that they were not to 
be bribed to serve without excessive bounties. The substitutes also bad the 
practice of deserting upon the road, and thus cheated the principal, who re- 
mained answerable for them til] they joined their colours. On the whole, the 
difficulty of obtaining exemption by substitution was so great, that very many 
young men, well educated, and of respectable families, were lorn from all their 
more propitious prospects, to bear the life, discharge the duties, and die the 
death, of common soldiers in a marching r^^ont. 

There was no part of Napoleon's government enforced with such extreme 
rigour as tlie levy of the conscriptions. The mayor, upon wiiom the duty 
devolved of seeing tite number called for selected by lot from the class to whom 
they belonged, was compelled, under the most severe penalties, to avoid show- 
ing the slightest indulgence, — the brand, the pillory, or the galleys, awaited 
the magistrate himself, if he was found to have fevoured any individuals on 
whom the law of conscription had claims. The same laws held out the utmost 
extent of tlieir terrors against refractory conscripts, and the public fiinctioaa- 
riea were everywhere in search of them. When arrested, they were treated 
like conviots of the most inbmous description. Clothed in a dress of in&myi 
loaded with chains, and dragging weights which were attached to them, they 
were condemned like galley slaves to work upon the public fortifications. 
Ilieir relations did not escape, but were often rendered liable for fines and 
ponahies. 

But periups the most horrible part of the fhte of the conscript, was, tiiat it 
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was determined fur liTe. Two or iliree, even four or five yeora gpent in mili- 
tary service, mij^Ul liave formed a more endurable, ibough certamly a. severe 
.tax upon huioaa life, with its. natural proa{>ecta and purposes. But the 
conscription effectuaJly aiid for ever changed the character of ita victims. 
The youth, wiieu he left hhs luther's heurth, wus aware that he was bidding 
it adieu, in all mortal apprehension, fur ever; aad the parents who had 
parted with liim, young, virtuous, aiid ingenuous, and with a tendency, per- 
baps, to acquire die advantages of educatiuji, could only expect to see him 
a^ain (should so unlikely an event ever taJ^e place) with the habits, tJioughts, 
manneTH, and morals, of a private soldier. 

But whatever distress was in^cted oa the country by tliia mode of compul- 
sory levy, it was a weapon particularly qualified to serve Buonaparte's pur- 
poses. He succeeded lo the power which it gave tiie government, amongst 
vtber spoils of the devolution, and be used it to ttie greatest possible extent. 

The conscription, of course, comprehcuded recruits of every kind, good, 
bad, and indiSerent ; but chosen as they were from the mass of the people, 
without distinction, they were, upon the whole, mucli superior to that descrip- 
tion of persons among whom volunteers for the army are usually levied id ■ 
other countries, which comprehends chiefly the desperate, the reckless, the 
.profligate, and those whose unsettled or vicious habits render them unfit for 
peaceful life. The number of young men of some education who were com- 
pelled to serve in the ranks, gave a tone and feeling to the French army of a 
very superior character, and explains why a good deal of intellect and power 
of observation was often found amongst the private sentinels. The habits of 
the nation also being strongly turned towards war, the French formed, upon 
the whole, the most orderly, most obedient, nwat easily commanded, and beat 
r^ulated troops, that ever took the field in any age or country. In the long 
and protracted struggle of battle, their fiery courage might sometimes be ex- 
hausted before that of the determined British ; but in all that respects the sci- 
ence, practice, and usages of war, the French are generally allowed to have 
excelleid their more stubborn, but less ingenious rivals. They excelled espe- 
cially in the art of shiiUng for themselves; and it was one in which the wars 
of Napoleon required them to.be peculiarly adroit. 

The French Revolution first introduced into Europe a mode of conducting 
hostilities, whieh transferred almost the whole burden of the war to the country 
wlucb had the ill-fortune to be the seat of its operations, tmd rendered it a 
reeource rather than a drain to the successfitl bdligerent. Tbi^ we shall pres- 
ently explain. 

At the. commencement of a campaign, nothing could be ^ complete as the 
arrangement of a French army. It was fonned into loi^ bodies, called corps 
tParmie», each commanded by a king, viceroy, mareschal, or general officer 
of high pretensitHis, founded on former services. Each corps d'arm^e formed 
a complete array within itself, and had its allotted proportion of cavalry, In- 
&ntry, artillery, and troops of every description. The corps d'arm^ consisted 
of from six to ten divisions, each commanded by a general of division. The 
diviaons, again, were subdivided into brigades, of which each, comprehending 
two or three regiments, (consisting of two or more battalions,) was commanded 
by a general of brigade. A corps d'arm^e might vary in number from fifty 
to eighty thousand men, and upwards; and the general of such a body exer- 
cised the full miiilary authority over it, without the control of any one except- 
ing the Emperor himself. There were very few instances of the Emperor's 
putting the officers who were capable of this high charge under comnund of 
each otiier ; indeed so very.few, as might almost imply some doubt on his part, 
of his commands to tiiis eficct being obeyed, had they been issued. _ This sys- 
tem of dividing his collected forces into separate and nearly independent arniie^ , 
the genenls «f wliicli were eacU intrusted willi and reapoiwlbkj for his execu- 
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tion of lame lepanta portion of an immerae combined plan, gave great ce- 
lerity and efficacy to the French moTements; and, Buperintended as it was by 
the master spirit which planned the campaign, often contributed fo the most 
briHiant results. B»rt whenever it became necessary to combine two corps 
d'arm^e tn one operation, it required the personal presence of Napoleon 
faimseir. 

Thus oiganlzed, the French army was poured into some foreign country by 
forced inarches, without any previous arrangement of alorps or magazines for 
their maintenance, and with the purpose of maintaining them solely at the 
expense of the inhabiCanls. Buonaparte was exercised in this system; and 
the combination of great masses, by means of such forced marches, was one 
great principle of hw tactics. This species of war was carried on at the least 
possible expense of money to his treasury ; but it was necessarily at the great- 
est possible expenditure of human life, and the incalculable increase of human 
misery. Napoleon's usual object was to surprise the enemy by the rapidity of 
his marches, defeat him in some great battie, and then seize upon his capital, 
levy contributions, make a peace with such advantages as he could obtain, and 
finally return to Paris. 

In these dazzling campaigns, the army usually began their march with 
proviMons, that is, bread or biscuit, for a certain number of days, on the 
soldiers' backs. Cattle also were for a time driven along with them, and 
•lauglitered aa wanted. These articles were usually provided from some large 
town or populous district, in which the troops might have been cantoned. The 
boraes of the cavalry were likewise loaded with forage, for the consumption of 
two or three days. Thus provided, the army set forward on its expedition by 
forced marches. In a very short time the soldiers became impatient of their 
burdens, and either wasted them by prmligal consumption, or actually threw 
them away. It was then that the officers, who soon entertained just appre- 
hetieions of the troops suffering scarcity before another regular issue of pro- 
visions, gave authority to secure supplies by what was called la vuiraude, in 
odwr words, by plunder. To ensure that these forced suppUes should be col- 
lected and distributed systematically, a certain number of soldiers from each 
company were despatched to obtain provisions at the villages and brm-houses 
in the neighbourhood of the march, or of the ground upon which the army was 
encamped. These soldiers were audiorised to compel the inhabitants to de- 
lirer their provisions without receipt or payment ; and such being their regular 
duty, it may be well supposed that they did not confine themselves to provis- 
ions, but exacted money and articles of value, and committed many other 
nmilar abuses. 

It must be owned, that the intellectual character of the French, and the 
■ good-nature which is the real ground of their national character, rendered 
their conduct more endurable under the evils of this system than could have 
been expected, provided always that provisions were plenty, an^d the country 
populous. A sort of order was then observed, even in the disorder of the 
maraude, and pains were taken to divide regularly the provisions thus irregu- 
lariy obtained. The general temper of the soldiery, when unprovoked by re- 
Kstance, made them not wholly barbarous; and their miginal good discipline, 
the education which many had received, with the habits of docility which aU 
had acquired, prevented them from breaking up into bands of absolute ban- 
ditti, and destroying themselves by their own irregularities. No troops except 
the French could have subsisted in the same manner; for no other army is 
iufficiendy under the command of its officers. 

But the most hideous features of this system were shewn when the army 
inarched through a thinly-peopled country, or when the national character, 
and perhaps local facilities, encouraged the natives and peasants toofler reast- 
«ac& Then the soldleis became animated alike by tiie scarci^ of prorinMui, 
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and irritated at the danger which they sometiines incurred in co&ectiof thenL 
As their hardahips increased, their temper became relentless and reckless, and, 
besides indulging in every odier species of violence, they increased their own 
' distresses by destroying what they could not uae. Famine and sickness were 
not long pr visitipg an army, which traversed by forced inarches a country 
exhausted of provisions. These stem attendants followed the French colunuis 
fta they struggled on. Without hospitals, and without magazines, every strag* 
gler who could not regain his ranks tell a victim to hunger, to weather, to 
weariness, to the vengeance of an incensed peosantry. In this manner, the 
French army suffered woes, which, til) these treniendoua wars, had never been 
the lot of troops in hostilities carried on between civilized nations. Still Buo- 
naparte's object was gained ; he attained, amid these losses and sacrifices, and 
at the expense of them, the point whicb be Itad desired ; displayed his masses 
to the terrified eyes of a surprised enemy ; reaped the reward of his despatch 
io a general victory, and furnished new subjects of triumph to the Motiiteur. 
So much did he rely upon the celerity of movement, that if an officer asked 
time to execute any of his commands, it was frequendy his remarkable answer, 
— " Ask me for anything except time." That celerity depended on the un- 
compromising system of forced marches, without established magazine, and 
we have described how wasteful it must have been to human life. But when 
the battle was over, the dead were at rest, and could not complain ; the living 
were victors, and toon fbi^t their suflerings ; and the loss of the recruits who 
had been wasted in the campaign, was supplied by another draught upon the 
youth of France, in the usual forms of the conscription. 

Buonaparte observed, with respect to hia array, an adroit species of policy. 
His mareachals, his generals, his officers of high rank, were liberally honoured 
and rewarded by him ; but he never treated them with personal familiarity. 
The forms of etiquette were, upon all occasions, strictly maintained. Perhaps 
he was of opiniM) that the original equality ia which they had stood with re- 
gard to each other, would have been too strongly recalled by a more familiar 
BHMle of intercourse. But to the common soldier, who could not misconstrue 
or iabude upon his &miliarity, Buonaparte observed a different line of. con- 
duct. He permitted himself to be addressed by them on all suitable occasions,, 
and paid strict attention to their petitions, complaints, and even th^ remon- 
Btntnces. What they complained of, was, in aJl instances, inqtured into and 
reformed, if the complaints were just. Atler a battle, he was accustomed to 
consult the r^^ents which had distinguished themselves,' concerning the 
merits of those who had deserved the Legion of Honour, or other military dis- 
tinction. In these moments of conscious importance, the auffehngs of the 
whole campaign were forgotten ; and Napoleon seemed, to the soldiery who 
surrounded him, not as the ambitious man who had dragged them from tbeir 
homee, to waste their valour in foreign fields, and had purchased victory at the 
expense of subjecting them to every privation, but aa the father of the war, to 
whom bis soldiers were aa chddren, and to whom the honour of the meaneat 
private was as dear as his own. 

Every attention was p^d, to do justice to the claitns of the soldier, and pro- 
Tide for his preferment as it was merited. But with all this encouragement, 
it was the remark of Buonaparte himself, that the army no longer produced, 
under the Empire, such distinguished soldiers as Piohegru, Kleber, Moreau, 
Massena, Dessaii, Hoche, and he himself above all, who, starting from the 
ranka of obscurity, like runners to a race, had astonished the world by their 
pn^ress. These men of the highest geniua, had been produced, as Buona- 

C thought, in and by the fervour of the Revolution ; and he appears to 
been of opinion, that, Nnce things had returned more and more into the 
ordinary and restricted bounds of ciril society, men of the same high class 
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wen SB loi^w created. There is, however, some fallacy id tfiis etatemeut. 
Times of revolution do not create great men, but revolutions usual! j tukc pla«e 
in periodsof society when great principles have been under dlBcussion, and the 
views of the young and of the old lia.ve been turned, by the complexion of the 
times, towsrds matters of grand and serious consideration, which elevate tlie 
cbumcter and raise tlie ambition. When the collision of mutuul violence, the 
explofflon of the revolution itself aetually breaks out, it neither does nor can 
create talent of any ]und. Biit it brings forth, (and in general destroy^,) in the 
course of its prioress, all the talent which the predisposition to discussion of 
public affairs had already encourngcd and fostered ; and when that talent has 
perished, it cannot be replaced from a race educated amidst the furies of civil 
war. The abUiliea of the Long Parliament ceased to be seen under the Com- 
monwealth, and the same is true of the French Convention, and tlie Empire 
which succeeded it. Revolution is like a ccmflagiation, which throws temporary 
light upon the ornaments and architecture of the house to which it attaches, 
but always ends by destroying them. 

It is said also, probably with less authority, that Napoleon, even when sur- 
rounded by those Imperial Guards, whose discipline had been so sedulously 
carried to the higbeat pitch, sometimes regretted the want of tlie old Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, whose war-cry, " Vive la R^ublique !" identified each indi 
vidual with the cause which he maintained. Napoleon, however, had no cause 
to regret any circumstance which referred to his military power. It was al 
ready tar luo great, and had destroyed tlic proper scale of government in France, 
by giving the military a decided superiority over all men of civil profesuona, 
while he himself, with the habits and reasoning of a despotic general, had as- 
sUDied an almost unlimited authority over the fairest part of Europe. Over 
foreign countries, the military renown of France Htrcamed like a comet, inspi- 
ring universal dread and distrust ; and, whilst it rendered indispensable similar 
preparations for resistance, it seemed as if peace had departed Irom the earth 
Kir ever, and that its destinies were hereafter to be disposed of according to the 
laws of brutal force alone. 



CHAPTER XVra. 

EfecU (^ Ike Peace of TOtit.—NapolemCa vietoa <^ a Stale of Peace— 
CoHtrattei leiU thow ^ E»elaMd. — TKe Continei£d Sj/etem — /to Nature 
— and EfedM. — SerUa amd Mian Decree: — Britiek Ordert in CouacH. — 
Spam — Retromeef ^ the Relatione of that Country wilk France tince fie 
ReBobitUm. — Gadog — £G# Lf/iiienee — Character — and Political Viewe.— 
Ferdinand, Prince of Ailuriaa, appliet to Napoleon for otd. — A^aire of 
PortHgal. — TVeoty o^ fWatnUetw. — D^artitre of the Prince Regent fir 
BraxS. — fntronce €f Jtmot into Litbon — hU unhoanded Rt^aciig. — DU- 
twiances at Madrid. — Ferdinatid detected in a Plot ag ainet Me Father, and 
impriaoned. — King Charle* appliea to Napokon. — WUy Polk]/ gf Buona- 
parte — Order* the French Aivy to enter Spout. 

Thi peace of Tilsit had been of that character, which, while it settled the 
points of dispute between two rival monarchies, who had found themselves 
hardly matched in the condict to wliicb it put a period, lefl both at liberty to 
use towards the nations more immediately under the influence of cither, such 
■ a degree of discretion as their power enabled Ibem to exercise. Such was 
Napoleon's idea of pacification, which amounted to Uiis : — " I will work my 
own pleasure with the countries over which my power gives me not indeed 
Aa light, but the autbtnity and power ; and you, my ally, shall, in recompense. 
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do what suite jou in the territoriea of other states aiJjoining to yotf ^ tntt over 
which I have no such immediate influence." 

This was the explanation which he put upon the treaty of AmieuB, and this 
was the speciee of peace which long atlerwards he regretted had not beeil 
concluded with England. His regrets on that point were expressed at a very 
late period, in language which is perfectly intelligible. Speaking of Prance 
and England, he said, "We have done each otlier injiiiite harm— we might 
have rendered each other infinite eervice by mutual good understanding. If 
the school of Fox had succeeded, we would have understood each other — 
there would only have b«en in Europe one army and one fleet — we would 
have governed the world — we would have fixed repose and prosperity every- 
where, either by force or by persuasion. Yes — I repeat how much good wo 
might have done — how much evil we have actually doite to each odter.'' 

Now the fundamental principle of such a pacification, which Buonaparte 
seems to tiie very last to have considered as the mutual basis of common in- 
terest, was such as could not, ought not, nay, dare not, have been adopted by 
any ministry which England could have chosen, so long as she poasessed a 
free Parliament. Her principle of pacification must have been one that as- 
certained the independence of other powers, not which permitted her own 
aggressions, and gave way to those of Prance. Her wealth, strength, and 
happiness, do, and must always, consist in the national independence of the 
states upon the continent. She could not, either with conscience or safety, 
make peace with a usurping conqueror, on the footing that she herself was to 
become a usurper iri her turn. She has no desire or interest to blot out 
other nations &am the map of Europe, in order that no names may remain 
save those of Britain and France ; nor is she interested in depriving other 
states of their fleets, or of their armies. Her statesmen must disclaim the 
idaa of governing the world, or a moiety of the world, and of making other 
nations either happy or unhappy by force of arms. The conduct of Eng- 
land in 1814 and in 1815, evinced this honest and honourable poUcy; since, 
yielding mocb to bthora, she could not be accused of being herself influenced 
by any views to extend her own dominitm, in the general confiision and blend- 
ing which arose out of the downfall of the external power of France. That, 
however, is a subject for another place. 

In the meanwhile. Prance, who, with Russia, had arranged a treaty of paci- 
Geation off a very different basis, was now busied in gathering in the advantages 
which she expected to derive from it. In doing so, it seems to have been Buo- 
■ naparte's principal object so to consolidate and enforce what he called Ms 
Continental System, as ultimately to root out and destroy the remaining preca- 
rious communicationa, which England, by her external commerce, continued 
lo maintain with the nations of the continent. 

To attain this grand object, the treaty of Tilsit and its' consequences had 
given huB great fecilities, France was his own — Holland was under the do- 
minion, nominally, of his brother Louis, but in a great measure at his devo- 
tion. His brother Jerome was established in the kingdom of Westphalia. It 
followed, therefore, in the course of his brother's policy, that he was to form 
an alliance worthy of his new rank. It has been already noticed that be had 
abandoned, by hia brother's command, Elizabeth Faterson, daughter of a re- 
spectable gentleman of Baltimore, whom he had married in 1803. He was 
now married at the TuiUeries to Frederics Catherine, daughter of the King 
of Wirtembei^. 

Prussia, and all the once free ports of the Hanseatic League, were closed 
against English commerce, so &r as absolute military power could eflect that 
purpose. Russia was ndt so tractable in that important matter as the terms of 
the treaty of Tilsit, and Napoleon's secret engagements with the Czar, had led 
him lo hope. But Alexander was too powerful to be absolutely dictated to in the 
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eDforcemeat of this asti-comraercial eystem ; and, indeedi the peculiar st&lo 
of the RtUfiion natioii might have rendered it perilous to the Czar to enforce 
the non-intercourse to the extent which Napoleon would have wished. The 
large, bulky, and heavy commodities of Russia, — hemp and iron, and timber 
and wai,and pitch and naval stores — that produce upon which the Boyardaof 
the empire chiefly depended for their revenue, would not bear the expense of 
transportation by land; and Ei^land, in full and encIuBive command of the 
sea, was her only, and at the same time her willing customer. .Under various 
illusory devices, therefore, England continued to purchase Russian commodi- 
ties, and pay for them iu her own manu&ctures, io spite of the decrees of the 
French Emperor, and in defiance of the ukases of the Czar himself; and to 
this Buonaparte vas compelled to seem bhnd, aa what bis Russian ally could, 
not, or would not, put an enti to. 

The straugest struggle ever witnessed in the civihzed world b^^ now to 
be maintained, betwixt Britain and those countries who felt the importation of 
British goods as a subject not only of convenience, but of vital importance, 
on the one hand, and France on t!ie other; whose ruler was determined that 
on no account should Britain either maintain intercourse with the continent, 
or derive the inherent advantages of a free trade. The decrees of Berlin were 
r^nforced by others of the French Emperor, yet more peremptory and more 
vexatious. By a decree dated at Hamburgh, 1 1th December, and another 
promulgated at Milan, S7th December 1807, Napoleon declared Britain in a 
state of blpckade — all nations whatever were prohibited not only to trade with 
her, but to deal in any articles of British manu&cture. Agents were named 
in every sea-port and trading town on the part of Buonaparte. There was an 
ordinance that no ship should be admitted into any of the porta of the conti- 
nent without certificatee, as they were called, of origin ; the purpose of which 
tros to show that no part of their cai^ was of British produce. These regu- 
lations were met by others on the part of Britain, called the Orders in Coub- 
<m1. They permitted aU neutrals to trade with countries at peace with Great 
Britain, providing they tonched at a British port, and paid the British duties. 
Neutrals were thus placed in a most undesirable predicament betwixt the two 
great contending powers. If they m^lected the-Bri^h Ordors in Council, 
they were captured by the cruizera of England, with which the sea was covered. 
If they paid duties at British poris, they were confiscated, if the &ct could be 
discovered, on arrival at any port under French influence. Thia i#i to every 
species of deception by which the real character of the mercantile transaction 
could be disguised. False papers, talse entries, ftlse registers, were every- 
where produced ; and such were the profits attending the trade, that the most 
trusty and trusted 'agents of Buonaparte, men of the highest rank in bis em- 
pire, were found willing U> wink at thie contraband commerce, and obtained 
great sums for doing so. All along the sea-coast of Europe, thia stni^le was 
keenly maintained betwixt the most powerful individual tiie worid ever saw, 
and the wanta and wishes of tbe society which he controlled — wants and wishes 
not the less eagerly entertained, that they were directed towards luxuries and 
superfluities. 

But it was chiefly the Spanish peninsula, in which the dominion of its an- 
cient and natural princes still nominally survived, which gave an extended vent 
to the objecta of British commerce; Buonaparte, indeed, had a large shore 
of its prolits, since Portugal, in particular, paid him great suma to connive at 
her trade with England. But at last the weakness of Portugal, and the total 
disunion of the Royal Family in Spain, sut^eeted to Napoleon the thoughts of 
. appropriating to his own 6imily, or rather to himself, that noble portion of the 
continent of Europe. Hence arose tiie Spanish cbiAest, of which he aflier- 
wards said in bitterness, '*Tbat wretched war was my ruin — !t divided my 
forces — multiplied tin necessity of my efforts, and injured my charactw ftwr 
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■Bonlitj." But could ba ei^tect bWu rvMilto from k MurptUoo, azeeulad 
WMter circumstBDcea of treachery perfectly tuexampUd in the biatoiy of £ii- 
mpef Before eatering, however, upon (hie new end most important nra of 
Napoleon's history, it is necessary hastily to resume some account of the prft- 
vious relations between France and the Peninfinla since the Revolution. 

Manuel deGodoy, a favourite of pharles IV. and Uie paramour of hi* profli- 
gate Queen, was at this time the uncontrolled minister of Spain. He bore tbo 
title of Prince of the Peace, or of Peace, na it was termed £)r brevity's sake, 
on account of his having completed the paeification of Basle, which closed the 
juvolutionary war betwixt Spain and France. By the Bubae<]ueiit treaty of , 
Saiat Udephonso, h" had established an alliance, offensive and deftosive, be- 
twixt the two eounuies, in consequence of which Spain had taken from tima 
to time, without hesitation, every step which Buonaparte's interested policy 
recommended. But notwithstanding this snbaervience to the pleasure of the 
French ruler, Godoy seems in secret to have nourished hopes of getting &ee ' 
of the French yoke ; and at the very period when the Prusian war broke out, 
without any necessity which could be discovered, be suddenly called the Spao- 
ish forces to anna, culdressing to them a proclamataon of a boastful, and, at 
the same time, a. mysterious cliaracter, indicating that the coun&y was in ^n- 
ger, and that some great exertion was expected from the Spanish armies in her 
behalf. Buonaparte received tins proclamation on the field of battle at Jena, 
and ia said to have sworn vengeance against Spain. The news of that great 
victory soon altered Godoy's military attitude, and (he minister could find no 
bettor excuse for it, than to pretend that he had armed against an apprehended 
invasion of the Moors. Napoleon permitted the circumstance to remain un- 
explained. It hod fnade him aware of Godoy's private sentiments in respect 
to himself and to France, tf he had before doubted them ; and though paaied 
over without farther notice, this hasty armament of 1S06 was assuredly not 
dismissed ftom his thoughts. 

In the state of abasement under which they fdt their govemment and royal 
lamily to have follen, the hopes and affections of the ^aniards were naturally 
turned on the heir-apparent, wboae succession to the crown they looked for- 
ward to as a eignal for better things, and who was well understood to be at 
open variance with the all-powerAil Godoy. The Prince of the Asturias, bov- 
ever, does not seem to have possessed any portion of that old heroic pride, and 
love of independence, which ought to have marked the future King of Spain. 
He was not revolted at the sway which Buonaparte held in Europe attd in 
Spain, and &rfivm desirii^ to get rid of the French influence, he endeavoured 
to secure Buonaparte's favour for his own partial views, by an ofier to connect 
bin own intercils in an indissoluble manner with those o( Napoleon and hia 
dynasty. Assisted by some of the grandees, who were most especially tired 
of Godoy and his administration, the Prince wrote Buonaparte a secret letter, 
expressing the highest esteem for bis person ; intimating the condition to which 
bis father, whose too great goodnesp of disposition Imd been misguided by 
wicked counsellors, had reduced tiie flourishing kingdom of Spain ; reqaest- 
inff the counsels and support of the Emperor Napoleon, to detect the schemes 
of Uiose perfidious men ; and entroati^, that, as a pledge of the paternal 
protection which he solicited, the Emperor would grant him the honour erf 
allying him witii one of his relations. 

In this manner the heir-apparent of Spain threw himself into the arms, or, 
more properly, at the feet of Napoleon ; but he did not meet the reception ha 
had hoped for. Buonaparte wm at this time engaged in negotiations with 
Charles IV., and with that very Godoy whom it was tiie object of the Prince 
to wmove or ruin ; and as they could second hb views with all the remaining 
forces of Spain, while Prince Ferdinand was in possession of no achial power 
or authority, the former were for the rime preferable al'Je^ The Prmce's cflir. 
Vol.. II. Z .^■- 
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M wh&t might be bfisful on aome future oceasion, was for the present neither 
accepted nor refused. Napoleon was altogether Eilent. The fate of the 
Royal Family was thus in the hands of the Stranger. Their fate waa profan- 
bly already determined. But before expelling the Bourbons from Spain, Na- 
poleon judged it moat politic to use their forces in subduing Portugal, 

The flower of the Spanish army, coasiatingof sixteen thousand men, under 
the Marquis de la Romana, had been marched into the north of Europe, un- 
der the character of ausiliaries of France, Another detachment had been 
sent to Tuscany, comijianded by O'Farrel. So far the kingdom was weak' 
ened by the absence of her own best troops ; the conquest of Portugal waa to 
be made a pretext for introducing the French army to-dictate to the whole 
Peninsula. 

Portugal was under a singularly weak government. Her arm; was ruined; 
the soul end spirit of her nobility waa lost ; her sole hope for continuing in 
existence, under the name of an independent kingdom, rested in her power 
of purchasing the clemency of France, and some belief that Spain would not 
permit her own territories to be violated for the sake of annihilating an unrf- 
fending neighbour aod ally. 

Shortly after the treaty of Tilsit, the Prince Regent of Portugal was re- 
quired, by France and Spain jointly, to shut his ports against the English, to 
confiscate the property of Britain, and to arrest the persons of her subjects 
wherever thay could bo found within his dominions. The Prince reluctantly 
acceded to the first part of this proposal ; the last he peremptorily refused, as 
calling upon him at once to viohite the faith of treaties and the rights of boB- 
pitality. And the British merchants received intimation, that it would be wis- 
dom to close their commcicial concerns, and retire fr«m_ a country which had 
BO longer the means of protecting them. 

In the meantime, a singular treaty waa signed at Fontainbleau, for the par- 
tition of the ancient kingdom of Portugal. By this agreement, a regular plan 
was laid for invading Portugal with French and Spanish armies, acconi[diriuiig 
the contjueat of the country, and dividing it into three parts. Ttie northern 
provinces were to form a small principality for the King of Etruria (who wu 
to cede his Italian dominiona to Napoleon) ; another portion was to be givn) 
in sovereignty to Godoy, with the title of King of the Algarves ; and a third 
was to remain in sequestration till the end of the war. By the treaty of Fon- 
tiunbleau, Napoleon obtained two important advantages ; tile first, that Porttt- 
gat should be conquered ; the second, that a great part of the Spanish troops 
should be employed on the expedition, and their native country thus deprived 
of their assistance. It is impossible to believe that he ever intended Godoy, 
or the King of Etruria, should gain anything by the stipulations in their beha^. 

Junot, one of the most grasping, extraYagant, and profiigate of the French 
generals, a man whom Buonaparte himself has stigmatized as a monster of 
rapacity, was appointed to march upon Lisbon, and intrusted with the charge 
of reconciling to the yoke of the invaders, a nation who had neither provoked 
war, nor attempted resistance. 

Two additional armies, consisting partly of French anti partly of Spaniards, 
supported the attack of Junot. A French army, amounting to 40,000 m^n, 
was formed at Bayonne, in terms of the treaty of Fontainbleau, destined, it 
was pretended, to act as an army of reserve, in case the English should land 
troops for the defence of Portugal, but which, it had been stipulated, waa aa 
no account to enter Spain, unless such a crisis should demand their presence. 
It will presentiy appear what was the true purpose of this army of reserve, and 
under what circumstances it was really intended to enter the Spanish territory. 

Meantime Junot advanced upon Lisbon with such extraordinary forced 
marches, as very much dislocated and exhausted his army. But this was of 
the lew consequence, because, awara that he could not make on efibctual i«- 
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■istance, the Priuce Regent h&d determioed that ha would Dot, bjt ut inefibo- 
tuai show of defeace, give the invaders a pretext to treat Portugal like a cod- 
quered country. He resolved at this late Iiour to comply even with the laat 
. uid harshest of the terms dictated b; France and Spain, by putting the re- 
straint of a register on British subjecis and British property; but he had pur- 
posely delayed comphance, till little was left that could be affected by the mea- 
sure. The British Factory, so long domiciliated at Lisbon, had left the Tasui 
on Uie 18th of October, amid the universal regret of the inhabitants. Tlw 
British resident minister, Lord Strangford, although feeling compassion for ths 
force under which the Prince Regent acted, was, nevertheless, under the qo< 
cessity of considering these unfriendly st«pa as a declaration against England^ 
He took down the British arms, departed from Lisbon accordingly, and went 
on board Sir Sidney Smith's squadron, then lying off the Tagus. The Mar- 
quis of Malrialva was then sent as an ambasaador extraordinary, to state to tht 
courts of France and Spain, that the Prince R^eiit had complied with thii 
whole of their demands, and to request that the march of their forces upoa 
Lisbon should be countermanded. 

Junot and his army had by this time crossed the frontiers of Portugal, enter- 
ing, he said, as the triends, alUes, and protcctoxs of the Portuguese, come to 
save Lisbon from the fate of Copenhagen, and relieve the inhabitants from th^ 
yoke of the maritime tyrants of Europe. He promised the utmost good disci- 
pline on the part of his troops, while, at the same dme, the constant plunder 
and exactions of the French were embittered by wanton scorn and acts of 
sacrilege, which, to a religious people, seemed peculiarly horrible. Nothing, 
however, retarded the celerity of his march ; for be was weQ aware that it wa< 
bis master's most anxious wish to seize the persons of the Portuguese Royal 
Family, and especially that of the Prince Regent. 

But the Prince, although his general disposition was gentle and compromi- 
sing, bad, on this occasion, impressions not unworthy of the heir of Braganza. 
He had determined that he would not kiss the dust at the feet of the invader, 
or be made captive to enhance his triumph. The kingdom of Portugal had 
i^cious realms beyond tlie Atlantic, in which its royal family might seek re- 
fpge. The British ambassador offered every facihty which her squadron 
could afford, and, as is novv known, granted the guarantee of Great Britain, 
that she would acknowledge no government which the invaders might establish 
in Portugal, lo the prejudice of the house of Braganza. The Prince Regent, 
with the whole royal family, embarked on board the Portuguese vessels of the 
line, hastily rigged out as they were, and indifferently prepared for sea ; and 
thus afforded modem Europe, for the first time, an example of that species of 
emigratioD, frequent in ancient days, when kings and princes, expelled from 
their native seats by the strong arm of violence, went to seek new establish- 
ments in distant countries. The royal &miiy embarked amid the tears, cries, 
and blessings of the people, from the very spot whence Vaaco de Gama* loosen- 
ed his sails, to discover for Portugal new realms in the East, The weather 
was as gloomy as were the actors and spectators of this affecting scene ; and 
the firmness of the Prince Regent was applauded by the nation which he was 
leaving, aware that his longer presence might have exposed himself to insult, 
hot could have had no effect in ameliorating their own lUte. 

Junot, withui a day's march of Lisbon, was almost fi^nfic with rage when 
he heard this news. Ke well knew how much the escape of the Prince, and 
the resolution he had formed, would diminish the lustre of his own success in 
the eyes of his master. Once possessed of the Prince Regent's person, Buona- 
parte had hoped to get him to cede possession of the Brazils ; and transmariMo 
acquisitions had for Napoleon all the merit of novelty. The empire of th« 

• ISth Norember, 1607. 
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Houu of BramnzK in the new world, ww now eflfecto&Uy beyond his reach ; 
uid bia gener^, thus &r unsuccessful, might have some reason to dread the 
excess of his master's disappointment. 

Upon the first of December, exhausted with their forced marches, and suf 
ficiently miserable in equipment and afipearance, the French vanguard ap- 
proached the city, and their general might see the retreating sails of the 
vessels which deprived him of so fair a portion of bis prize. Junot, how- 
e»<jr, was soon led to resume confidence in his own merits. He had been 
connected with Buonaparte ever since the commencement of his fortunes, 
which he had faithfully followed. Such qualifications, and hie having married 
a lady named Comnene, who allirmed herseSf to be descended from the blood 
rf the Greek emperors, was sufficient, he thought, to entitle him to ejtpect the 
facaat throne of Lisbon from the hand of his master. In the mean time, he 
ftcted as if already in pos-iesaion ofsupreme power. He took possession of the 
liouse belonging to the richest merchant in the city, and although he received 
-twelve hundred crusadoea a month for his table, he compelled his landlord to 
"be at the whole expense of his establishment, which was placed on the most 
extravagant scale of splendour. His inferior officers took the hint, nor were 
the soldiers slow in following the example. The extortions and rapacity prac- 
tised in Lisbon seemed to leave all former excesses of the French army &r 
Iwhind. This led to quarrels betwixt the French and tlie natives ; blood was 
■hed ; public executions took place, and the invaders, proceediHg to reduce 
and disband the remnant of the Portuguese army, showed their positive inten- 
tion to retwn the kingdom under their own exclusive authority. 

Tlas purpose was at last intimated by an official document or proclamation, 
issued by Junot under Buonaparte's orders. It declared, that, by leaving hit 
kingdom, the Prince of Brazil had in &ct abdicated the sovereignty, and that 
Portugal, haviOg become a part of the dominions of Napoleon, should, for the 
present, be governed by the French General -in-chief, in name of the Emperor. 
The French flag was accordingly displayed, the arms of Portugal everywhere 
removed. The property of the Prince Regent, and of all who had followed 
him, was sequestrated, with a reserve in favour of those who fdiould return 
before the l&th day of February, the proclamation being pubUshed upon the 
first day of that month. The next demand upon the unhappy country, was 
fbr a contribution of forty millions of crusadoes, or four miUiona and a half 
Bterling ; which, laid upon a population of something less than three millions, 
came to about thirty ahillinga a-head ; while the share of the immense num- 
bers who could pay nothing, fell upon the upper and middling ranks, who had 
BtiB some property remaining. There was not specie enough in the country 
to answer the demand ; but plate, valuables, British goods, and colonial pro- 
duce, were received instead of money. Some of the French ofiicers turned 
jabbers in these last articles, sending them off to Paris, where they were sold 
to advantE^. Some became money-brokers, and bought up paper-money at 
a discount. So little does the profession of arms retain of its disinterested 
and gallant characfer, when its professors become habituated and accustomed 
depredalon. 

Tlte proclamation of 2d February, vesting the government of Portugal 
in General Junot, as the representative of the French Empire, seemed en- 
tirely to abrogate the treaty of Fontainbleau, and in fact really did so, except 
as to such articles in &vour of Napoleon, as he himself chose should remais 
in force. As for the imaginary princedom of Algarves, with which Godoy 
was to have been invested, no more was ever said or thought about it ; mw 
was he in any condition lo assert bis clum to it, however formal the stipulation. 

While the FVench were taking possession of Portugal, ono of those scan- 
dalous scenes took place in tiie royal femily at Madrid, which are oflen [bund 
to precede the fall of a shaken throne. 
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We have dread; mentioned tbe discoDtent of the Prince of AMnms witli 
his father, or rather bis father's minlBter. We have mentioned that he \ai 
desired to ally himself with the itunily of Buonaparte, in order to secure hia 
protection, but that the Emperor of France had given no direct encourage' 
ment to his suit. Still, a conrndenible party, headed by the Duke del In&n- 
tado, Snd the Canon Escoiquiz, Who had been the Prince's tutor, relying upon 
the general popularity of Ferdinand, seem to have undertaken some cabalj 
having for its object probably the deposition of the old King and the removal 
of Godoy. The plot was discovered; the person of the Prince was secured; 
and Charles made a clamorous appeal to the justice of Napoleon, and to .the 
ppimon of the world. He stated that the purpose of the cOhspiratoHi had 
beeo aimed at his life, and that of his faithfbl minister ; and produced, in sup- 
port of this unnatural charge, two letters IVom Ferdinand, addressed to bis 
patent?, in which he acknowledged (In general terms) having &iled in duty to 
bis father and sovereign^ and says, " tliat he has denounced his advisers, pro- 
fesses repentance, and craves pardon." The reality of this affair is not easily 
penetrated. That there had been a conspiracy, is more than probable; the 
intended parricide was probably an aggravation, of which so weak a man as 
Charles IV. might be easily convinced by the arts of hie wife andherparamoju'. 

S6 Standing matters in that distractal house, both father and son appealed 
to Buonaparte, as the august friend and ally of Spain, and the natural umpire 
of the disputes in its royal &mily. But Napoleon nourished views which could 
not be served by giving either party an effectual victory over the other. He 
caused his ambassador, Beauharnois, to intercede in favour of the Prince of 
Asturias. Charles IV. and his minister were alarmed and troubled at finding 
his powerfiil ally take interest, even to this extent, in behalf of his disobedient 
eon. They permitted themselves to allude to the private tetter from the Prince 
of Asturias to Napoleon, and to express a hope that the Great Emperor would 
not permit a rebellious son to shelter himself by an alUance with his Imperial 
family. The touching this chord was what Buonaparte desired. It gave him 
a pretext to assume a haughty, distant, and offended aspect toVards the reign- 
ing King, who had dared to auspect him of bad faith, and had mentioned with 
lees tiian due consideration the name of a lady of the Imperial bouse. 

Godoy was terrified at the interpretation put upon the remonstrances made 
by himself and his master, by the awful arbiter of their destiny. Izquierdo, 
the Spanish ambassador, was directed to renew his applications to the Empe- 
ror, for the especial purpose of assuring him that a match with his family wmild 
be in the highest degree acceptable to the King of Spain. Charles wrote with 
his own hand to the same purpose. But it was Napoleon's policy to appear 
haughty, distant, indifferent, and offended ; and to teach the contending &tfaer 
tnd son, who both looked to him as their judge, the painful feehngs of mutual 
suspense. In the mean time, a new levy of the conscription put into hia hands 
a fresh army ; and forty thousand men were stationed at Bayonne, to add 
we^ht to his mediation in the affairs of Spain. 

Aimut this period, he did not hesitate to avow to the ablest of his counsel- 
lors, Talleyrand and Fouch^, the resolution he had formed, that the Spanish 
race of the House of Bourbons should cease to reign. His plan was opposed 
by tiiese sagacious statesmen, and the opposition on the part of Talleyrand is 
Kpresented to have been obstinate. At a later period. Napoleon found it more 
idvanbigeoug to load Tallf^rand with the charge of being his adviser in tbe 
war with Spain, as well as in the tragedy of the Due d'Engliien. In Fouch^'s 
Memoirs, there is an interesting account of his conversation with the Emperor 
on that occasion, of which we see room fully to credit tbe authenticity. It 
places before us, in a striking point of view, arguments for and against this 
extraordinary and decisive measure. " Let Portugal take her fete," said 
Foucb^, " ^ is, in fact, little dse than an English colony. But that King 
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of 8pdn hu given you na reason to complain of him ; he hu been the hum-^ 
bleat of your piefects. Besides, take heed yffli are not deceived in the dispo- 
sition of the Spaniards. You have a party amongst them now, because thej 
look on you as a groat and powerful potentate, a prince, and an ally. But 
you ought to be aware that the Spanish people possess no part of the German 
phlegm. They are attached to tlieir laws; their government; tneir ancient 
customs. It would be an error to judge of the national character by that of 
the higher classes, which are there, as elsewhere, corrupted, and indifferent 
to their country. Once more, take heed you do not convert, by ouch an act 
of aggression, a submissive and useful tributary kingdom, into a second La 
Vendee." 

Buonaparte answered these prophetic remarks, by observadons on the con< 
temptible character of the Spanish government, the imbeciUty of the King, 
and the worthless character of the minister ; the common people, who might 
be influenced to oppose him by the monks, would be dispersed, be said, by one 
volley of cannon. " The stake 1 play for is immense — I will continue in mj 
own dynasty the £imily system of the Bourbons, and unite Spain for ever to 
the destinies of France. Remember that the aun never sets on the immense 
Empire of Charles V." 

Fouch^ urged another doubt ; whether, if the flames of opposition should 
grow violent in Spain, Russia might not be encouraged to resume her con- 
nexion with England, and thus place the etnpire of Napoleon betwixt two 
fires ? This suspicion Buonaparte ridiculed as that of a minister of police, 
whose habits taught him to doubt the very existence of sincerity. The Em- 
peror of Russia, he said, was completely won over, and sincerely attached to 
him. Thus, warned in vain of the wxatb and evil to come, Napoleon persisted 
in his purpose. 

But, ere yet he pounced upon the tempting prey, in which form Spain pre- 
sented herself to his eyes, Napoleon made a hurried expedition to Italy. This 
journey had several motives. One was, to interrupt his communications with 
the royal fiunily of Spain, in order to avoid being pressed to explain the pre- 
cise nature of his pretensions, until he was prepared to support them by open 
force. Another was, to secure the utmost personal advantajge which could be 
extracted from the treaty of Fontainbleau, before he threw that .document 
aside hke waste paper ; it being his purpose that it should remain such, in so 
fiir as its stipulations were in behalf of any others than himself. Under pre- 
text of tliis treaty, he expelled from Tuscany, or Etruria, as it was now called, 
the widowed Queen of that territory. She now, for the first time, learned, 
that by an agreement to which she was no party, she was to be dispossessed of 
her own original dominions, as well as of those which Napoleon himself had 
guaranteed to her, and was informed that she was to receive a compensation ' 
in Portugal. This increased her affliction. " She did not desire," she said, 
"to share the spoils of any one, much more of a sister and a friend." Upon 
arriving in Spain, and.having recourse to her parent, the King of Spain, for 
redress and explanation, she had the additional information, that the treaty of 
Fontainbleau was to be recognised as valid, in so far as it deprived her of her 
territories, but was not to be of any effect in as far as it provided her with' 
indemnification. At another time, or in another history, this would have been 
dwelt upon as an aggravated system of violence and tyranny over the un- 
protected. But the far more important af^irs of Spain threw those of Etruria 
into the shade. 

After so much preparation behind the scenes, Buonaparte now proposed to 
open the first grand act of the impending drama. He wrote fi'om Italy to th« 
King of Spain, that he consented to the proposal which he bad made for the 
marriage betwixt the Prince of Asturias and one of his kinswomen ; and hav- 
ing thus maintained to the last the appearances of friendship, he gave orden 
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to the French army lying at Bayonne to enter Spain on different points, and 
to possesi themselves of the strong fortresses by which the frontier of that 
kingdom is ddbnded. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Pampeluna, Baredmui, Monjoate, and St SebastiaH'g, are fr<atdulently geized' 
by the French. — King Charles 'propoae» to aaU Jor Sotith America. — Insur- 
rection at Aranjue!: in consequence. — Charles resigns the Crown in faxoftr 
of Ferdinand. — Murat enters Madrid. — Charles disoBows his resignation. 
— General Saeary arrinea at Madrid. — Napoleon's letter to Murat, toucHr 
ing the Invasion of Spain. — Ferdinand is instigated to set out to meet No- 
poison. 7— Halls at Vittoria, tmd learns t6o late Napoleon's designs against 
him. — Joins Suonaparte at Bayomie. — Napoleon opens his designs to 
Eacoiquiz and Ceeallos, both of tehom he fnds intractable. — He sends for 
Charles, his Queen, and Godog to Bayonne. — Shocking scene letth Ferdi- 
nand, leho is induced to abdicate the Crown in favour of his Father, who 
resigns it next day to Napoleon. — This transfer is rduclantly confirmed by 
Ferdinand, u)ho, viith his brothers, is serU to splendid imprisonmeut at ¥al~ 
lengay. — Joseph Buonaparte is appointed to the throne <^ Spam, and joins 
Neq>oU6n at Bayonne. — Assembly of Notables convoked. 

Not a word was spoken, or a motion made, to oppose the entrance of this 
large French army into the free territories of a friendly power. Neither the 
King, Godoy, nor any other, dared to complain of the gross breach of the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, which, in stipulating the formation of the army of 
reserve at Bayonne, positively provided that it should not cross the frontiers, 
unless with consent of the Spanish government. Received into the cities as 
friends and allies, it was the first object of the invaders to possess themselves, 
by a mixture of force and fraud, of the fortresses and citadels which were the 
keja of Spain on the French frontier. The details are curious. , 

At Pampeluna, a body of French troops, who apparently were amusing 
themselves with casting snow-balls at each other on the esplanade o^the cita- 
del, continued their sport till they had an opportunity of throwing themselves 
upon the draw-bridge, possessing the gate, and admitting a body of their com- 
rades, who had been kept in readiness ; and the capture was thus effected. 

Duhesme, who commanded the French troops detached upon Barcelona, 
had obtained permission from the Spanish governor to mount guards of French 
along with those maintained by the native soldiers. He then gave out that hia 
troops were about to march ; and, as if previous to their moving, had them 
drawn up in front of the citadel of Uie place. A French general rode up 
nnder pretence of reviewing these men, then passed forward to the gate of 
the citadel, as if to speak to the French portion of the guard. A body of 
Italian light troops rushed in close after the French officer and his suite ; and 
the citadel of Barcelona was in the hands of the French. Monjouic, the cita- 
del, aa it may he termed, of Barcelona, shared the same fate. 

St Sebastian's was overpowered by a body of French, who hod been adintt- 
ted as patients into the hospital. 

Thus the first fruits of the French invasion were the tmreeisted poesesrion 
of these four fortresses, each of which might have detained armies for years 
under its walls. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Spanish' nation when they 
saw their frontier invaded, and four of the most impregnable forts in the world 
thus easily lost and won. There was indigna^on aa well as sorrow in ewesj 
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eountenance ; and even at this lata hour, had Charles and Ui son attempted on 
appeal to the spirit of the people, it would have been vigorously answered. 
But Godoy, who was the object of national hatred, and was aware that he 
would instantly become the victim of any general patriotic movement, took 
care to recommend only such measures of safety aa be himself might have a 
personal ^re in. He had at once comprehended Napoleon's intentions of 
seizing upon Spain ; and could discern no better courae for the Ro^ al Family, 
than that they should follow the example to which their own invasion of For* 
tugal had given rise, and transport themselves, like the House of Braganza, to 
their 3outh American provinces. But what in the Prince of Brazil, surrounded 
by such superior forces, was a justifiable, nay, a magnanimous effort to avoid 
personal captivity, would have been in the King of Spain the pusillanimous 
desertion of a post, which he had yet many means of defending. 

Nevertheless, upon Godoy's suggestion, the voyage for America was deter- 
mined on, and troops were hastily collected at Madrid for the sake of securing 
the retreat of the Royal Family to Cadiz, where they were to embark. Tb^ 
terror and confiision of the King's mind was artfully increased by a letter &am 
Napoleon, expressing deep resentment at the coldness which Charles, as he 
alleged, had exhibited on the subject of the proposed match with his bouse. 
The intimidated King returned for answer, that he desired nothing so ardmtly 
u the instant conclusion of the marriage, but at the same time redoubled bia 
preparations for departure. This efibct was probably exactly what Napoleon 
intended to produce. If the King went off to America, his name might be 
used to curb the party of the. Prince of Asturias; and the chance of influ- 
endng the countries where the precious metals are produced, would be much 
increased, should they fall under the dominion of the weak Charles and the 
profligate Godoy. 

Meantime, the resolution of the King to depart from the royal residence of 
Aranjubz to Cadiz, with ihe purpose of going from thence to New Spain, began 
to get abroad among the people of all ranks. The Council of Castile remon- 
strated against the intentions of the Sovereign. The Prince of Asturias and 
his brother joined in a strong protest against the measure. The populace 
partaking, the sentiments of the Jieir-apparent and Council, treated the de- 
parture of the King as arising. out of some scheme of the detested Godoy,aad 
threatened to prevent it by force. The unfortunate and perplexed monarch 
changed his opinions, or his language at least, with every new counsellor and 
every new alarm. 

On the 17th of March, the walls of the palace were covered with a royal 
proclamation, professing his Majesty's intentions to remain with and share the 
£ite of his subjects. Great crowds assembled joyfully beneath the balcony, on 
which the Royal Family appeared and received the thanks of their people, for 
their determination to abide amongst them. But, in the course of that same 
evening, the movements among the guards, and the accumulation of carriagea 
and baggage, seemed plainly to indicate immediate intentions to set forth. 
While the minds of the spectators were agitated by appearances so contra- 
dictory of the royal proclamation, an accidental quarrel took place betwixt 
one of the King's body-guard and a bystander, when the former fired a pistol. 
The hteral flash of the weapon could not more effectually have ignited a pow- 
der-magazine, than its discharge gave animation at once to the general feel- 
ings of the Crowd. The few household troops who remained steady, could not 
check the enraged multitude; a regiment was brought up^ commanded by 
Godoy's brother, but the men made a prisoner of their commanding oflicert 
and joined the multitude. A great scene of riot ensued, the cry was universal 
to destroy Godoy, and some, it is said, demanded the abdication or deposition 
of the King. Godoy's house was plundered in the course of the night, and 
outrages committed on all who were judged hii friends and eounsellon. 
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In the morning die tumult was appeased by tho nowa that the King had <hs- 
niiased his miniater. But the crowd continued strictly to search for him, and 
at length discovered him. He was beaten, wounded, and it was with some 
diiEculty that Ferdinand saved him from instant death, on a promise that he 
should be reserved for punishment by the course of justice. The people wen^ 
debghted with their success thus far, wh«i, to complete their aatisiaction, the 
old, weak, and unpopular King, on the 20th March, resigned his crown to 
Ferdinand, the favourite of his subjects, professing an unconstrained wish to 
retire fronci the seat of government, and spend his life in peace and quiet in 
some remote province. This resolution was unquestionably hurried forward 
by the insurrection at Aranjuez ; nor does the attitude of a son, who grasps 
at his father's felling diadem, appear good or gracefid. Yet it is probable that 
Charles, in making this abdication, executed a resolution on which he had lon^ 
meditated, and from which he had chiefly been withheld by the intercession of 
■the Queen and Godoy, who saw in the continuation of the old man's reign the 
only means to prolong their own power. The abdication was formally inti- 
mated to Napoleon, by a letter from the King himself. 

While the members of the Royal Family were distracted by these dissen- 
sions, the army of France was iast approaching Madrid, under the command 
of Joachim Murat, the brother-in-law of Buonaparte. He was at Aranda de 
Duero upon the day of the insurrection at Atanjuez, and his approach to Ma- 
drid required decisive measures on the part of the government. Ferdinand had 
foimed an administration of those statesmen whom the public voice pointed 
out as the best patriots, and, what was thought synonymous, the keenest oppo- 
nents of Godoy. There was no time, had there been . sufficient spirit in the 
councils of tiie new Prince, to request this military intruder to stay upon his 
road ; he was a guest who would have known but too well bow to make force 
supply the want of welcome. But this alarming visitor was, they next learned, 
to be followed hard opon the heel by one still more formidable. Napoleon, 
who had hurried back to Paris from Italy, was now setting oat for Bayonnc, 
with the purpose of proceeding to Madrid, and witnestdng in person the acttle- 
ment of the Spanish Peninsula. 

To render the approach of the Emperor of France yel more appalling to 
the young King and his infant government, Beauhamois, the French ambas- 
sador, n^e no recognition of Ferdmand's authority, but observed a myste- 
rious and ominous silence, when aH the other representatives of foreign pow- 
ers at Madrid, made their addresses of congratulation to the new sovereign. 
Mutat next appeared, in all the pomp of war; brought ten thousand men 
within tbe walls of Madrid, where they were received with ancient hospitality, 
and quartered more than thrice that number in the vicinity. This commander 
also wore a doubtful and clouded brow, and while he expressed friendship for 
Ferdinand, and good will to his cause, declined any definite acknowledgment 
of his title as king. He was lodged in the palace of Godoy, supported in the 
most splendid style, and his every wish watched that it might be attended to. 
But nothing more could be extracted from him than a reference to Napoleon's 
determination, which he advised Ferdinand to wait for and be guided by. In 
, the idle hope (suggested by French councils) that a compliment might soothe 
either the Sultan or tho satrap, the sword of Francis I., long preserved in 
memory of his captivity after the battle of Pavia, was presented to Murat with 
great ceremony, in a rich casket, to be by his honoured hands transmitted to 
those of the Emperor of France. The hope to mitigate Buonaparte's severe 
resolves by such an act of adulation, was like that of him who should hope to 
cool red-hot iron by a drop of liquid perfume. 

But though Murat and Beauhamois were very chary of aayinp; anything 

whicli could commit their principal, they were liberal of their p-ivate advice to 

Ferdinand a? hip professed friends, and joined in recommcndin<r that he should 

Vor,. II. 2 A ., 
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tend hii wcond bnrtb«r, th« In&tit Dm Carios, to giMt Nqxriewi upon iaa 
entrance into Spain, ae at once a mark of respect and aa a means (rf propitiating 
bis favour. Ferdinand consented to this, as what he dared not yidl decliBA. 
But when it was proposed that he himself should leave his capital, and go to 
meet Buonaparte in tbe north of Spain, already completely occupied by French 
troops, be demurred, and by the advice of Cevallos, one of the wisest pf his 
counsellora, declined the measure prt^sed, until, at lesst, he should receivB 
eipress^nformation of Napoleon's having crossed the frontier. To meet tbe 
French Emperor in Spain might be courtesy, but to advance into France would 
be meanness, as well as imprudence. 

Meantime, Murat, under pretence of hearing all parties in the fiimily quar- 
rel, opened, unknown to Ferdinand, a correspondence with his father and 
mother. Tl)e Queen, equally attached to her paramour, and filled vith un*. 
natural hatred to her son, as Godoy's enemy, breathed nothing but v«)geanc« 
against Ferdinand ohd his advisers; and Uie King at once avowed that his 
resignation was not the act of his voluntary will, but extorted by compulsiont 
in consequence of the insurrection of Aranjuez, and its consequences. Thus, 
the agents of Buonaparte obtained end transmitted to him documents, which, 
if Ferdinand should prove intractable, might afford ground for setting his right 
aside, and transacting with his &ther as still the legitimate possessor of the 
throne of Spain^ 

A new actor soon appeared on this busy stf^. This was Savary, who was 
often intrusted with Buonaparte's most delicate negotiationa. He came, it was 
stated, to inquire particularly into the character of the insurrection at Aranjijpz, 
and of the old King's abdication. He affected to believe that the explanations 
which Ferdinand afibrded on these subjects, would be as satistactor; to his Boy- 
ereit^ as to himself; and haring thus opened tiie young King's heart, by per- 
fectiy approving of his cause and conduct, he assumed the language of a fnendly 
adviser, and urged and entreated, by every species of ailment, that Ferdinand 
should meet Buonaparte on the road to Madrid ; and the young sovereign, beset 
with difficulties, saw no resource but in compliance. The capital was surrounded 
by an army of forty thousand foreigners. The communications of Hurat with 
France' were kept open by thirty thousand more ; while, exclusive of the Spanish 
troops, whom tbeoFrench had withdrawn to distant realms in the chancter of 
auxiliaries, the i;^t of the native forces dispersed over the whole realm, and 
in many cases (^.'erved and mastered by the French, did not perhaps exceed 
thirty thousand men. If Ferdinand remained in Madiid, therefore, he was 
as much under the mastery of the French as he would have been when advanc- 
ing northward on the journey to meet Buonaparte; while, to leave hts capi- 
tal, and raise his standard against Fra.nce in a distant province, seemed an idea 
which desperatipn only could have prompted. 

Murat, whose views of persona! ambition were interested in the complete 
accomplishment of the subjugation of Spain, seems to have seen no objection 
remaining when military resistance was placed out of the question. But the 
penetration of Napoleon went far deeper; and, judpng from a letter written 
to Murat on the 99th March, it seems to have induced him to pause, while 
he surveyed all the probable chances which might attend the prosecution of 
his plan. The resignation of Charies IT', had, he observed, greatly compli- 
cated the aflairs of Spain, and thrown him into much perplexity. " Do not," 
he continued, " conceive that you are attacking a disarmed nation, and have 
only to make a demonstration of your troops to subject Spain. The Revolu- 
tion of the 20th March, when Charles resigned the throne, serves to show 
there is energy among the Spanish people. You have to do with a nete peo- 
ple, who vrill display all the enthusiasm proper to men whose political feelings 
have not been worn out by frequent exercise. The Grandees and Clergy are 
masters of Spain. If they once entertain fear for their privileges and politi- 
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ctd Mittence, they ou]' niae Ivriei sgaioat w a* »b<m, which wtll Mnder th* 
war eternal. I boK at present partisaiiB ; bat if I abow myself in the diar- 
oeter of a conqueror, I caonot retain one of them . Tbe Prince of the Peace 
is detested, because the; accuse Inm of having betrayed Spain to France. 
The Prbce df the Aaturiaa baa none of Uie tjualitiee requisite for a monarch, 
but thot will not prevent their making him out a hero, providing be stands 
forth in opposition to ua. I will have no violence oflered to the persona of 
that fomily — it is needless to render oureeives uimecessarily odious." ■ 

Napoleon, in tbia remarkable document, touchea again on the hazard of a 
popular war in Spain, and on the dangeia arising from the interference of the 
English i and then proceeda to consider what course his own politics demand. 
" Shall I go to Madrid, and there exercise the power of a grand Protector of 
the realm of Spain, by decid^g between the father and eon 1 — Were I to re- 
place Charlet and his minister, they are so unpopular that Ihey could not sus- 
tain themselves three months. On the other hand, Ferdinand is tbe enemy of 
France; and to set him on the throne would be to gratify thoee parties in tbe 
state who have long deaired tbe destruction of her authority. A matrimonial 
alliance would be but a feeble tie of union betwixt us. ' 

*'*' I do not approve of your Highneas having ao hastily possessed yourself of 
the capital. You ought to have kept tbe army at ten leagues d^tant from 
Madrid. You could not be sure whether the people and. the magistracy 
would have recognised tbe young King. Your arrival has powerfully served 
Um, by giving tbe alarm to the Spaniards. I have aommanded Savary to 
open a communication with tbe old King, and he will inform you of what 
passes. In the meantime, I prescribe to you the following line of conduct : — 
** You will take care not to engage me to hold any interview with Ferdi- 
nand iMthin Spaitt, unless you judge tbe situation of things aucb, that I have 
no alternative save acknowledging him as Ki|i^. You will use all manner of 
civility towards the old King, the Queen, and Godoy, and will require that 
the same honours be rendered to them as heretofore. You wUl so manage, 
that the Spaniards may not suspect the course I intend to pursue. This will 
not be difficult, for I have not fixed upon it myseUl" He then recommends, 
that such insinuations be made to all classes, as may best induce tbera to ex- 
pect advantages fiom a more close union with France; exhorts Mumt to 
trust his interests exclusively to his care ; hints that Portugal will remain at 
his disposal; and enjoins the strictest discipline on the part of the French 
soldiery. Lastly, he enjoins Murat to avoid all explanation with tbe Spanish 
generals, and all interference with their order of march. " There must not," 
be says in one place, "be a single match burnt ;" and in another, be uses 
the almost prophetic expression, — " If tear onee break otii, ail is lo»t." 

This letter baa a high degree of interest, as it tends to show, that not one of 
the circumstances which attended the Spanish insurrection escaped the pre- 
scient eye of Napoleon, although the headlong course of bis ambition drove 
him upon the very perils which his political wisdom had foreseen and delineated. 
Tbe immense object of adding Spain to his empire, seemed worthy of being 
pursued, even at the risk of stirring to arms her hardy population, and exciting 
a national war, which he himself foretold might prove perpetual. 

Meantime, to aaaist the intrigues of Murat, there was carried on a sort of 
inder plot, the objectof which was to disguise Napoleon's real intentions, and ' 
induce die counseUors of Ferdinand to conclude, that be did not mean to use 
bis power over Spain, save for the attainment of some limited advantages, far 
short of engrossing the supreme authority, and destroying the independence of 
the kingdom. With this view, some illusory terms held out had been commu- 
■ nicated hy Duroc to tbe Spanish ambassador, Izquierdo, and of which Ferdi- 
Mnd's council bad received information. These seemed to intimata, that Na- 
polvon's eiaeticMis from Spain might be gratified liy the cession of Navann, 
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and KNne part of her frontier on the north, in exchai^e for Die wliole ctf Por- 
tu^, which, according to Izquierdo's informattoa, Napoleon Was not unwilling' 
to cede to Spain. Such an eKcbaiige, bowerer objectionable on the ground 
of policy and mornlitj, would have been re^rded as a comparatively eaiiy 
ransom, conudering the diaastrous atate of Spain, and the character of him 
w1k> had coiled around the defenceless kingdom the folds of bis power. 

Under all the influencea of hope and fear, conscious helplessness, and sa- 
preme dread of Napoleon, Ferdinand took his detenninatioD, and announced 
to his Council of State hia purpose of going as &r as Burgos, to meet his 
faithiu] friend and mighty tilly the Emperor. Hia absence, he sud, would 
amount to a few days, and be created his uncle, Don Antonio, Preradent, 
during that time, of die High Council of Government. An effort was made 
by Ferdinand, previous to hia departure, to open a more friendly communica- 
tion with hia &lhBr ; but the answer only bore that die King was retiiing (o 
, rest, and could not be troubled. 

On the 1 1th April, in an evil day, and an hour of woe, to uae the language 
of the Spanisli Romancers, Ferdinand set out on his journey, accompanied by 
Savary, who eagerly solicited that hononr, assuring lum that they would meet 
Buonaparte at Burgos. But at Burgos tiiere were no tidings of the trench 
Emperor, and it was only when he had proceeded as far as Vittoria, that Fer- 
dinand learned Napoleon had but then reached Bourdeaux, and was on hia way 
to Bayontie. lie halted, therefore, at Vittoria, where Savary left him, and 
went on to France, to render an account to his master to what extent his mia- 
sion had succeeded. 

Afraid to advance or to retire, yet feeling ridiculoua in the aituation where 
he was, Ferdinand's unpleasant momenta spent at Vittoria were not much 
cheered by private intelligence brought him by Don Mariano Urquijo, This 
was a. Spanish nobleman of considerable talent, who had penetrated the scheme 
of Napoleon, and came to inform the young King and his counaellom, that the 
intention of Napoleon was to possess himself of the royal person, depose the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, and name a member of his own ftmily to reign in 
their atead. 

Another Spaniard, Don Joseph Hervas, the brother-in-law of General Duroc, 
and the intimate friend of Savary, bad acquired such strong suspicions of the 
plot, that his information corroborated that of Urquijo, The astounded sov- 
ereign, and his perplexed advisers, could but allege the unlikelihood, that a 
hero like Napoleon could meditate such treachery. " Men of extraordinary 
talents," replied Urquijo, " commit great crimes to attain great objects, and 
are not the less entitled heroes." He offered to go to Bayonne as Ferdinand's 
ambassador ; and advised him even yet to make his escape and retire to some 
part of his dominions, where, free at least, if not powerful, he might treat with 
■ Napoleon on more equal terms. 

Ferdinand thought it too late to follow this wise ootuisel ; and, instead of 
attempting an escape, he wrote a letter to Napoleon, appealing to all that ho 
had done to show himself the devoted friend and ally of France, and endeav- 
ouring to propitiate his favour. An answer was instantly returned, containing 
much tbit was alarming and ominous. In this the Kmperor treated Ferdinand 
as Prince of Asturias, not King of Spain — censured his earliest measure of 
Writing to liimself without hia fathei's knowledge, and, with what seemed a 
jealous apprehension for the rights of sovereigns, blamed him for avaihng him- 
self of the arm of the people to shake his Other's throne. He intimated, that 
he had taken tlic Prince of the Peace under his own protection; hinted that 
the Prince ought not to rip up the follies of his mother — nay, did not fo?bear 
llio hii,'hly offensive insinuation, that, by exposing her faults, Ferdinand might 
occBBlun his own legitimacy to be called in question. Still heassured the Prince 
of his continued friendship, declared himself anxious to have some personal 
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conununicatioB with him on the sul^^t of the revolution of Anmjuez, and 
intimated, that if the reaigniLtion of Chatles should appcAr to have been volun- 
tary, he would no longer Bcniple to acknowleijge King Ferdinand. 

Ceralloe, befbre-mentioned as one of Ferdinand's wisest counsellors, would 
tain have prevailed on him to turn back frODi Vittoria on receiving a letter of 
such doubtfiil tenor. Even the people of the town opposed themselves to the 
prosecution of bis rash journey, and went so &r as to out the traces of his 
mulea. Ferdinand however proceeded, entered France, and reached Bayoune ; 
placing, himself thus in that state of absolute dependence upon the pleasure of 
the French autocrat, which, as Napoleon had ibretold to Murat, could ntd have 
had an existence at any spot within the Spanish territory. Ferdinand was now 
a hostage at least, perhaps a prisoner. 

Buonaparte received the anxious Prince with flattering distinction, invited 
him to dinner, and treated him with the usual deference exchanged between 
sovereigns when they meet. But that very evening he sent Savary, by whose 
Hicouragement Ferdinand had been deluded to undertake this journey, to ac- 
quoint him that the Bourbon dynasty was to cease to reign in Spain, and that ' 
the Prince must prepare to relinquish to Napoleon all right over the territories 
of his ancestors. 

Buonaparte explained himself at length to the Canon Escoiquiz, as the per- 
son most likely to reconcile Ferdinand to Uie lot, which he was determined 
should be inevitable. The Bourbons, ho said, were the mortal enemies of him 
and of hia liouse ; his pohcy could not permit them to reign in Spain. They 
were incapable of wise government ; and he was determined that Spain should 
be wisely governed in future, her grievances redressed, and the alliance be- 
twixt ber and Fraitce placed on an unalterable footing. ^' King Charles," ho 
said, *' is ready to co-operate in such a revolution, by transferring to me hia 
own rights. Let Ferdinand follow his father's wise example, and he shall have 
the crown of Etniria, and iny niece in marriage. Otherwise, I will treat with 
King Charles exclusively, and all Ferdinand can expect is permission to re- 
turn to Spain, when hostilities must ensue between us." Escoiquiz justified 
the insurrection at Aranjuez, and pleaded hard the cause of his former pupil. 
By protecting Ferdinand, he said, Napoleon might merit and gain the esteem 
and the affection of Spun ; but by an attempt to subject the nation to a foreign 
yoke, he would lose their affections for ever. Buonaparte set these arguments 
at defiance. The nobles and higher classes would, he said, submit for secu- 
rity of their property ; a few severe chastisements would keep the populace 
in order. But be declared he was determuicd on the execution of his plan, 
should it involve the hves of two hundred thousand men. " The now dynasty," 
replied Escoiquiz, " will in that case he placed on a volcano — an army of two 
hundred thousand men will be indispensable to command a country of discon- 
tented slaves." The canon was interrupted by Buonaparte, who observed that 
they could not agree upon their principles, and said he would on the morrow 
make known his irrevocable determination. 

To do Napoleon justice, he at no time through this extraordinary discussion 
made the least attempt even to colour his selfish policy. " I am desirous," he 
said, " that the Bourbons shotild cease to reign, and that my own family should 
succeed them on the throne of Spain." He declared, that this was best both 
for Spain and France — above all, that he had the power as well as the will to 
accomplish bis purpose. There was never a more unpalliated case of violent 
and arbitrary spoliation. He ai^ed also, with Escoiquiz with the most perfect 
good humour, and pulled him familiarly by the ear as ho disputed witii him. 
" So tlien, canon," he said, " you will not enter into my views V — " On the 
contrary," said Escoiquiz, "1 wiaii I could induce your Majesty to adopt 
mine, though it were at the expense of ray cars," which Napoleon was at the 
nioraent handling somewhat rudely. 

■ ■' — - (y~ 
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WHh CsraUoe the Emperor eatexod into a more noleot diacnsrion, fin Buo 
naparte wu as choleric by temperament, as he was upon reflection and by 
policy calm and moderate. Upon hearing Cevalloa, in a discusnon with fau 
minister Cbampi^y, insist in a high tone upon the chaiacter of the Span- 
iards, and the feehzigs they were likely to entertain on the manner in which 
Ferdinand had been received, he gave loose to his native violence of disposi- 
tion, accused GevalloB of b«ng a traitor, because, having served the old Kin^, 
he was now a counselor of bis son, and at length concluded with the charac- 
teristic declaration, — *' I have a system of policy of my own — You ought to 
adopt more liberal ideas — to be leaa susceptible on the point of honour, and 
to beware how you sacrifice the interests of Spain to a fentastic loyalty for* die 
Bourbons." 

Cevallos b^ng found as intractable as Escoiquiz, the conduct of the nego- 
tiation^ if it could be called'so on the part of Ferdinand, was intrusted to Don 
Pedro de Labrador. Labrador, however, insisted on knowing, as an indis- 
pensable preliminary, whether King Ferdinand were at liberty ; and if so, why 
he was not r^tored to his own country ? Champagny replied, that such return 
could scarce be permitted, till the Emperor and he came to an understanding. 
CevaHca, in his turn, presented a note, eitpresaing on what terms Ferdinand 
bad put himself in the power of Buonaparte, and declaring his master's in- 
tention of immediate departure. Aa a practical answer to this intimation, the 
guards on the King and his brother were doubled, and began to exercise some 
restraint over their persons. One of the Infants was even forcibly stopped by 
a gens-d'armes. The man was punished ; but the resentment and despair, 
shown by the Spaniards of the King's retinue, might have convinced Napo- 
leon, how intimately they connected the honour of their country with the re- 
spect doe to their royal &mity. 

Buonaparte found, by all these experiments, that Ferdinand and his coud- 
aellors were likely to be less tractable than he had expected ; and that it would 
be necessary, however unpopular King Charles, and still more his wife and 
minster, were in Spain, to bring them once more forward on this Angular 
stage. He therefore sent to Murat to cause the old King, with the Queen and 
Godoy, to bo transported to Bayonne without delay. The arrival of Charles 
excited much interest in the French assembled at Bayonne, who flocked to see 
him, and to trace in his portion and manners the descendant of Louis XIV. 
In external qualities, indeed, there was nothing wanting. He possessed the 
regal port and dignified manners of his ancestors; and, though speaking 
French with difficulty, the expatriated monarch, on meeting with Napoleon, 
showed the easy manners and noble mien of one long accustomed to command 
all around him. But in spirit and intellect there was a woful deficiency. Na- 
poleon found Charles, his wife, and minister, the vrilling tools of his policy; 
for Godoy accounted Ferdinand his personal enemy ; the mother hated him aa 
wicked women have been known to hate their children when they are con- 
scious of having forfeited their esteem ; and the King, whose own feelings re- 
sented the insurrection of Aranjuez, was readily exasperated to an uncontrol- 
lable fit of rage against his son. 

Upon hia first arrival at Bayonne, Charles loudly protested that his abdica- 
tion of the 80th March was the operation of force alone; and demanded that 
bis son should repossess him in the crown, of which he luid violentiy deprived 
him. 

The reply of Ferdmand alleged that the resignation of bis iather had been 
unquestionably voluntary at the time, and he quoted the old King's repeated 
declarations to tiiat efiect. But he declared, that if they were both per- 
mitted to return to Madrid, and summon the Cortes, or body of National Re- 
presentatives, he was ready to execute, ^ their presence, a renunciatioa of tb« 
rights vetted in him by hia Atber's abdicatioD. . 
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In bis anawer, Cbsiles declared that he Iwd tot4:bt tin camp of hii power' 
fill ally, Dot aa a king in regal epteadour, but as an unbappr old man, nboie 
Toyal ofSc« had been taken from him, and even ias life endangered bj the 
criminal ambition of hia own son. He treated the convocation of the Cortu 
with contempt. " Everything," he said, " ought to be done by sovereigns for 
the people ; but the people ought not lo be suffered to carve for tiiemselves." 
Finall;, he assured his son that the Emperor of France coiild alone be the 
saviour of Spain, and that Napoleon was determined that Ferdinand should 
never enjoy the crown of that kingdom. In different parts of this paternal 
admonition, Charles accused his son of the crime which existing circum- 
<9taace3 rendered most dangerous — of being indisposed towards the interesb 
of France. 

Ferdinand replied to thb manifesto in firm and respectful terms, and ap- 
pealed, too justly, to ihe situation he at pres^it stood in, as a" proof how 
unbounded had been his confidence in France. He concluded, that since the 
conditions he had annexed to hia offer of resigning back the crown to his 
fiitber had given displeasure, he was content to abdicate unconditionally; 
only stipulating that they should both bo permitted to return to their own 
country, and leave a place where no deed which either could perform would 
be received by the world as flowing from &ee-will. 

The day after this letter was written, the uoibrtunato Ferdinand was sum- 
moned to the presence of his parents, where be also foupd Nbpoleon himself. 
The conclave received him sitting ; and while the King overwhelmed him with 
the most outrageouR reproaches, the Queen, (the statement appears scarce 
credible,) in the height of her fury, lost sight of shame anttwomanhood so far 
as to tell Ferdinand, in her husband's presence, that he was the son of another 
man. Buonaparte enpressed himself greatly shocked st this scene, in which 
be compared the Queen's language and deportment to that of a fury on the 
Greciao stage. The Prince's situation, he owned, moved him to pity ; but 
the emotion was not strong enough to produce any interposition in his favour. 
Confiised with a scene so dreadful, and at the same time so disgusting, Ferdi- 
naad at length executed the renunciation which had been demanded in such 
intemperate terms. This occurred on the 6th of May 1808. But the master 
of the drama had not waited till this lime to commence his operations. 

Two days before Ferdinand's abdication, that is, upon the 4th, his lather 
Charles, acting in the character of King, which he had laid aside at Aranjuez, 
had named Joachim Murat Lieutenont-General of his kingdom, and President 
of the Government. 'A proclamation was at the same time published, in 
which the Spaniards were pardculariy and anxiously cautioned ^wist Usten- 
ing to treacherous men, agents of England, who might stir them up against 
France, and assuring them that Spain had no well-founded hope of safety, 
excepting in the friendship of the Great Emperor. 

On the same day, and without waiting for such addidonal right as he might 
have derived from his son's renunciation, Charles rengned all claims on Spati), 
with its kingdoms and territories, in &vour of hia friend and &ithful ally, the 
Emperor of the French. To preserve some appearance of attention to exter- 
nal forms, it was s^ulated that the cession only took place under the express 
conditions that the integrity and independence of the kingdom should be pre- 
served, and that the Catholic religion should be the only one practised in 
Spain. Finally, all decrees of confiscation or of penal consequences, which 
had been issued since the revoliitionof Aranjuez, were declared null and void. 
Charles having thus secured, as it was termed, the prosperitv, iTitegrity, and 
independence of his kingdom, by these articles, stipudates, ty seven which 
follow, for the suitable maintenance of himself and his Queen, his minister the 
Prince of the Peace, and of others tbair followers. Rank, income, appanagife 
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were heaped oa tbem, according!;, with no niggard hand ; for the prodigalitj 
of the King's gift called for some adequate requital. 

Still the resignation of Ferdinand in Napoleon's favour waa necessary to 
give him some more colourable right, than could be derived &om the aliena- 
tion, by the father, of a crown which he had previously abdicated. Much 
urgency was used with Ferdinand on the occasion, and for some time' firmly 
resisted. But he found himself completely in Napoleon's power ; and the 
tragedy of the Duke d'Bnghiea nught have taught him, that the Empenw 
stood on little ceremony with those who were interruptions in his path. His 
counsellors also assured him, that no resignation which he could execute in 
%na present state of captivity could be binding upon himself or upon the 
Spanish nation. Yielding, (hen, to the circmnstances in which he waa placed, 
Ferdinand also entered into a treaty of resignation ; but he no longer obtuned 
the kingdom of Etruria, or the marriage with Buonaparte's niece, or'any of 
the other advantages held out in the beginning of the negotiation. These 
were forfeited by his temporal? hesitation to oblige the Emperor. A safe ' 
and pleasant place of residence, which was not to be absolutely a prison, 
and an honourable pension, were all that was allowed to Ferdinand, in ex- 
change for hisnaturalbirth-right, the mighty kingdom of Spain. Thelnfints, 
his brothers, who adhered to the same acceesion which stripped Ferdinand of 
his heritage, were in like manner recompensed by similar provisions for thdr 
holding in liiture the kind of life which Uiat resignation condemned them to. 
The palace of Navarre and its dependencies had been assigned to Ferdinand as 
his residence ; but he and his brothers, the In&ntB, were dlenvards conducted 
to that of 'Va1]en9ay, a superb mansion belonging to the celebrated Talleyrand, 
who was punished, it was said, by this allocation, for having differed in opmicm 
from his master, on the mode in which he should conduct himself towards 
Spain, The royal captives observed such rules of conduct as were recom- 
mended to them, without dreaming apparently either of escape or of resist- 
ance to the will of the victor ; nor did their deportment, during the tremendona 
conflict which was continued in the name of Ferdinand for four years and 
upwards, ever give Napoleon any excuse for t\oBa restraint, or food for ulte- 
rior suspicions. 

The Spanish royal family thus consigned to an unre^ed fate, it only fol- 
lowed to supply the vacant throne by a new dynasty, as Napoleon called it ; 
but, in fact, by some individual closely connected with himself, and absolute^ 
dependent upon him ; — much in the manner in which the inferior partners of 
a commercial establishment are connected with, and subject to, the manage- 
ment of the head of the house. For this purpose, he had cast his eyes on 
Lucien, who was, after Napoleon, the ablest of the Buonaparte femily, and 
whose presence of mind bad so critically assisted his brother at the expulsion 
of the Council of Five Hundred from Saint Cloud, in a moment when, in the 
eyes of the by-standers, tiiat of Napoleon seemed rather to waver. 

It has been mentioned before, that Lucien had offended Napoleon by form- 
ing a marriage of personal attachment ; and it is supposed, that on his part, 
he saw with displeasure the whole institutions and liberties of his native coun- 
try sacrificed to the grandeur of one man, though that man was his brother. 
He had been heard to say of Napoleon, "that every word and action of his 
were dictated by his political system," and "that the character of his politics 
rested entirely on egotism." Even the proffer of the kingdom of Spain, 
therefore, did not tempt Lucien firom the enjoyments of a private station, 
where he employed alarge income in collecting pictures'and objects of art, and 
amused his own leisure with Uterary composition. Receiving this repulse 
from Lucien, Buonaparte resolved to transfer hb eldest brother Joseph from 
the throne of Naples, where, as an Italian, acquunteil with tlic language and 
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tnaiuiers of the country, he enjt^ed aome degree of popularity, uid beitow 
<>n him a kingdom for more difficult to master and to govern. Joachim Mu- 
rat, Grand Duke, as he was called, of Bei^, at present in command of tlia 
tti-roy. which occupied Madrid, waa destined to succeed Joseph in the throne 
which he was about to vacate. It was aaid^ that the subordinate parties were 
ahke disappointed with the parte assigned them in this mask of Sovereigns. 
Afurat thought his military talents deserved the throne of Spain, and the less am- 
bitious Joseph, preferring t]uiet to extent of territory, would have wilUngly re- 
gained contented, with fiie less important royalty of Naples. But Napoleon 
did not permit the will of others to interfere with what he had previously de- 
termined, and Joseph was summoned to meet him at Bayonne, and prepared, 
by instructions communicated to hire on the road, to perform without remon- 
strance his part in the pageant. The purposes of Napoleon were now fully 
announced to the world, ^n assembly of Notables from all parts of Spain were 
convoked, to recognise the new monarch, and adjust the coastitution under 
which Spain should be in tiiture administered. 

The place of meeting vpas at Bayonne ; the date of convocation was the 

ISth of June ; and the object announced for consideration of the Notables 

was the regeneration of Spain, to be eHected under the auspices of Napoleon. 

But events had already occurred in that kingdom, tending to show ihat the 

Erize, of whichBuonaparte disposed so freely, was not, and might perhaps never 
e, within his possession. He had indeed obtained, by a course of the moat auda- 
cious treacheiy, all those advantages which, after the more honourable success 
obtained in great battles, had prostrated powerliil nations at his feet. He had 
secured the capital with an anny of forty thousand men. The frontier for- 
tresses were in his possession, and enabled him to maintain his communica- 
tions with Madrid ; the troops of the Spanish monarchy were either following 
his own banner in remote cUmates, or broken up and scattered in small bodies 
through Spain itaetf. These advantages he had possessed over' Austria after 
Austerlitz, and over Prussia after Jena; and in both cases these monarchies 
were placed at the victor's discretion. But in neither case had hte, as now at 
Bayonne, the persons of the Royal Family at his own disposal, or had he re- 
duced them to the necessity of becoming his mouth-piece, or oi^an, in an- 
nouncing to the people the will of the conqueror. So that, in this very 
important particular, the advantages which he possessed over Spain were 
greater than tiioae which Napoleon had obtained over any other country. But 
then Spun contained within herself principles of opposition, which were no- 
where dae foutad to exist in the same estenL 
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■Stole ^ moralt and, ntanneri in Spain. — The No^Hj/ — the l^ddU Clasiei— 
the Lotoer Rankt. — "ne indignation if the People ilrongly. excited against 
the French. — '/iwurreetfon ai Sladrid on the id Mar/, in which many of the 
French iroopi fell. — Murat proclaime an Amaeelg., notmthstanding which, 
upwardt of 200 Spanish pntoaert are put to death. — King Charlet ap- 
points Murat Lievtenant-General of thfi SingdOm, and Ferdinand's resig- 
nation ^ the throne is annotmeed. — Mural unfolds the jdan of goBemmeat 
to the Council of Castile, and addresses if sulmisaion are sent to Buona- 
parte fiom varunis quartere. — Rotables appointed to meet at Bayonne oh 
15th June. — Thefiame cf retistance becomes ta»ieers<d throughout Spain. 

TfiE government of Spain, a worn-out despotism, lodged In the hands of a 
&mily of the lowest degree of intellect, was one of the worst in Etirope ; and 
the state of the nobility, speaking in generaj, (for there were noble excep- 
*Voi.. II. SB 
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tioni,) aeemai scarce less degraded. Tlie inceituoM practice of marrying 
within the near degrees of propinquilj, had long exieted, with its usual conse- 
quences, the dwarfing o[ the body, and degeneracy c^ the unde'retanding. Tlie 
education of the nobility waa comisitled to the prieata, who look care to givs 
them no lights beyond Catholic bigotry. The custom of the country intro- 
duced them to premature indulgences, and they ceased to be childreD, wiUiout • 
SEriving either at the strength or the intellect of youth. 

The middling clasaes, inhabitants of towns, and those who followed the 
learned professions, had not been so generally subjected to the same withering 
influence of superstiliou and luxury. In many uistances, they bad acquired 
good education, and were superior to the bigotry which the ecclesiastics en- 
deavoured to inspire them with ; but, mistaking the reverse of wrong for the 
r^ht, many of these classes had been iurried into aJiscJute scepticism, baving 
renounced altogether the ideas of reliijiion, which better instruction would hava 
taught them to separate from superstition, and having adopted in their extrava- 
gance many of the doctrines which were ao popular in France at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. 

The lower classes of %ain^ and especially those who resided in the coun- 
try, possessed neariy the same character which their ancestors exhibited under 
the reign of Charl^ V, They were little interested by the imperfections ctf 
the government, for the system, though execrable, did not immediately dffect 
their comforts. They lay too low for personal oppression, and as the expenses 
of the state were supplied from the produce of the Ameiican provinces, the 
Spanish peasants were strangers, in a great measure, to the exactions of tha 
tax-gatherer. Bom in a deScious climate, where the soil, on the slightest la- 
bour, returned far more than was nece^ary for the support of the labourer, 
extreme poverty was as rare as hard toil. The sobriety and moderation of the 
Spaniard continued to be one of bis striking characteristics; he preferred his 
personal ease to increasing the sphere of his enjoyments, and would rather 
enjoy his leisure upon dry bread and onions, than toil more severely to gain 
better fare. His indolence was, however, oflen exchanged for the most active 
excitation, and though slow in the laboura of the field, the Spaniard was inex- 
haustible in his powera of travelling throi^h his plains and sierras, and at the 
end of a toilsome day's journey, seemed more oflen desirous of driving away 
bis fatigue by the dance, than of recruiting himself l^ repose. There were 
many classes of peasantry, — shepherds, muleteers, traders between distant 
provinces, — who led a wandering life by profession, and, from the losecurs 
state of the roads, were in the habit of carrying arms. But even the general 
habits of the cultirators of the soil led titem to part with the advantages <^ 
civilized society upon more easy teras Hum the peasantry of a less primitive 
country. The few aitd simple rights of the Spaniard were under the protec- 
tion of the Alcalde, or judge of his viUage, in whose notmnation he had usoallj 
a vote, and wliose judgment was nsoafly stttisfac'toiy. If, liowever, ah indi- 
vidual experienced oppression, he took bis cloak, aword, and musket, an^ bUbt 
or without avenging the rea!f or supposed itgury, plunged into the deserts la 
which the peninsula abounds, joined one of the numerous bands rf contiv- 
band traders and outlaws by whidi they were Itaunted, and did aR this without 
experiencing; any violent change, either of sentiment or manner of Bfe. 

As the habits of the Spaniard rendered him a ready soldier, his disposition 
and feelings made liim a willing one. He retained, with other traits of his 
ancestry, much of that Casfiliati prule, which niixed both with the virtues and 
defects of his nation. The houra of his indolence were often bestowed on. 
studying the gloria of bis fathers. He was well acquainted with their strag- 
gles against the MoorS, their splendid conquests in the New World, their lon^ 
wars with France ; and wh») the moflerli Castilian contrasted his own tiroes- 
with those whicb had paK«d away, be felt asfureDCW in his bascm), that, if Sgtia. 
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had deacended froin tlie faigb {ure-emineaGfl dut fenaei); eiijoye<l in Eun^, it 
was not tbe &ult of the S(Miniaii people. The praWDt Ci:isH gave an additiooal 
admuluB to their natural courage and their patriotiank, hecum the ;c^e with 
which they were threatened was that of France, a people to wbtnn their awn 
national character ataiub in •ucli of^HMitioa, aa to excit« mutual hatred and 
contempt. Nothing, indeed, can be bq opposite aa tbe Btaldyt grate, romantic 
Spaniurd, with his dislike of labour, and his rigid rectitude of thinking, to tbe 
liveiyt busthflg, aarcasiic Frenchman, inde&UgaU« in prosecution of wbateTcr ' 
he undertakes, and calculating fretiuently his means of accompUshing bis pui^ 
pose, with muchmore ingenuity than inte^ritjy. Thelagotry of the Spaniards wai 
no less strikingly contrasted w^ tbe scoffing, and, at the same time, proselytiz- 
ing scepticism, which had been kmg a distinction of modem France. 

To conclude, lh« Spaniards, easily awakened to anger by national aggres- 
BioiL, and peculiarly sensible to such o^ the part of a nval nation, were yet 
more irresistibly excited to resietance and to revaoge, by the insidious and 
fraudulent manner in which they had Been their country stript offaer defeodem, 
deprived of her frontier furtressee, her capital seized, and her royal Gimily 
kidnapped, by an ally who bad not allied even a ahadow of pretext for such 
enonuous violence. 

Such b^ng the character of the Spaniards, and such the provocation they 
had received, it was impoesibls that much time should elapse ere their indig- 
nation became nuuiifeet. The citizens of Mtdrid hod looked on with gloomy 
suspicion at the course of public events which Allowed Ferdinand's imprudent 
journey to Bayoane. By dffgrees nhnoM all the rest of the royal family were 
withdrawn thither, and (xodoyi upoo-wbuw head, «a a great piddic criminal, 
the people ardaittlj desired to see veDgeance inflicted, was also transferred to 
the same plqce. The interest excited in the tate of tbe poor r^cs of tbe 
royal fiunily retnaininS; at Madrid, which ooosisted only of the Queen of 
Etruria and her children, the In&at Don Antonio, brothra of the (^ King, 
«nd Don Francisco, youngeet brother of Ferdinand, grew deeper and deeper 
among the populace. 

On the last day of April, Murat pivduced an ord« to Don Antonio, who 
still held a nominal power gf rogoncy, deuiandinf that the Queen of Ktruria 
and her children ^lould be sent to Bayonne. This oecauoned some discus- 
won, and the news gettinj? abroadi the puhbc seemed generally determined 
that they would not permit tbe last remains of their royal tamily to travel tint 
road, on which, as on that winch led to the lion's dm in the fable, they couU 
discern the trace of no returning footsteps. The tidings from thence bad be- 
come gradiully more and more unfavourable to the partisans of Ferdinand, 
and tiie courier, who used to arrive every night from Bayonne, was anxiou^ 
e^tected on the eveoiiig of April tbe 30ih, as likely to bring deeiaive news of 
Napolvon's intentioni towards his royal visitor. No courier arrived, and tbe 
populace retired for the evening, in the bigheet d^ree gloomy and discon- 
tented. On the n«t day (tint ^ May) the Gate of the Sun, and the vicinity 
of tbe Post-oSce, were crowded with men, whose kioks menaced violence, 
ud whQK c«paa, or long donki, were said to conceal arms. The French 
farrioon got under anas, hM this day also paraed off without bloodshed. 

On the 2d of May, the streets presented the same gloomy and menacing 
appearaiMie. The crowds which filled them were agitated by reports that the 
whole remaining ntemben o( tbe royal family were to be removed, and they 
saw the Queen of Etruria and her children put into their carrioges, together 
with Don Fnncisco, the youngest brother of Ferdinand, a youth of feurteen, 
who appeared to feel his fate, Ssr he wept bitterly. Tbe general tury broke 
out at (his spectacle, and at once and on all stdas. the popuhiM! nf Madrid 
assailed tbe French troops with tbe moat tetter oniraesity. The number of 
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French whg fell was vmy considenible, the weapons of tlie Besailants beini^ 
ctuefly dieir long kiuTes, which the Spaniarda use with such fatal dextcril;. 

Murat poured troops into the city to suppress the consequences of an explo- 
sion, which bed been long expected. Th6 streets wsre cleared with volleya 
of grape-shot and with charges of cavalry, but it required near three or four 
hours' hard fighting to convince Uie citizens of Madrid, that they were eri- 
gnged in an attempt entirely hopeless. About the middle of the day, sonte 
members of the Spanish goremment, jcuning themselves to the more humane 
part of the French Generals, and particularly General Harispe, interfered to 
separate the combatants, when there at length ensued a cessation of these 
strange hostilities, maintained so long and with such jury by men almost 
totally unarmed, against the flower of the French army. 

A general amnesty was proclaimed, in defiance'of which Murat caused to 
be seized upon and B^^uted several lai^ bands of Spaniards, made prisoners 
in the scuffle. They were shot in parties of icHly or fifty at a time; and as 
the inhabitants were compelled to illuminate their houses during that dreadful 
night, the dead and dying might be seen lying on the pavement as clearly as 
at noon-day. These military executions were renewed on the two or three 
following days, probably with more attention to the selection of victims, for 
the insui^nts were now condemned by French military courts. The number 
of citizens thus murdered is said to have amounted to two or three hundred 
at least. On the 5tb May, Murat published a proclamation, relaxing in his 
•everity. 

This crisis had been extremely violent, much more so, perhaps, than the 
French had ever experienced in a similar rituation ; but it had been encountered 
with such celerity, and put down with such rigour, that Muiat may well have 
thought that ihe severity was sufficient to prevent the recurrence of similar 
aceues. The citizens c^ Madrid did not again, indeed, undertake the task of 
fruitless opposition ; but, like a bull stupified by the first blow of the axe, suf- 
fered their conquerors to follow forth their fetal purpose, without resistance, 
but also without sutrniissiwi. 

News came now with sufficient apeed, and their lenor was such as to im- 
press obedience on those ranks, who had rank and title to lose. Don Antcmio 
■et off for Bayonne ; and on the 7th of May arrived, and was promulgated at 
Madrid, a declaration by the old King Charles, nominating Murat Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. The abdication of the son, less «xpected and more 
mortifying, was next made public, and a proclamation in his name and those 
of the In&nts, Don Carlos and Don Antonio, recommended the laying aside 
all spirit of resistance, and an implicit obedience to the irresistible power 
of France. 

The destined plan of govenunent was then unfolded by Mural to the Coun- 
cil of Castile, who first, by an adulatory address, and then by a deputation of 
their body despatched personally to Bayonne, hailed the expected resuscitation 
of the Spanish monarchy as a certain and infallible consequence of the dirone 
being possessed by a relation of the great Napoleon. Other bodies of con- 
sequence were prevailed upon to send similar addresses ; and one in the name 
of the city of Madrid, its streets still slippery with the blood of its citizens, 
was despatched to express the congratulations of the capital. The Summons 
of Murat, as lieutenantrGeneral of King Charles, and afterwards one from 
Buonaparte, as possessed of the sovereign power by the ceswon of that feeble 
monarch, convoked the pr(^>osed meeting if the Notables at Bayonne on 1 5tfa 
June ; and the members so summoned began to depart from such places as 
were under the immediate influence of the French armies, in order to give 
their attendance upon the proposed convocation. 

The news of the insurrection of Madrid, on the Sd May, had in the mean- 
time eonuiMiiueatod itself wilk the speed of electricity to the most remote 
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provinces of the kingdom; and every where, like an ftlann-sigDal, had inspired 
llie most impassioned spirit of oppogitkni to the invaders. The kiu){*lom, 
' from all its provinces, cried out with one voice ibr w&r and vengeance ; and 
the movement was so universal and simultaneous, that the general will seemed 
in a great measure to overcome or despise every disadvantage, which could 
arise from the suddenness of the event, and the unprepared state of Ihecountry. 

The occupation of Madrid might have been of more importance to check 
uid derange the movements of the Spanish nation at large, if that capital had 
borne exactly the same relation to the kingdom which other metropolises of 
Europe usually occupy to ttielrs, and which Paris, in particular, bears towards 
France. But Spain consists of several s^>aratc provinces, ibrmerly distinct 
BovereigntieB, which having been united under the same sovereign by the va- 
rious modes of inherilance, treaty, or conquest, still retain their separate laws ; 
and though freeing in tlte general features of the national character, have 
shades of distinction which distinguish them from each other. Biscay, Galicia, 
Catalonia, Andalusia, Valencia, and other lesser domiaions of Spain, each 
had their capitals, their internal government, and the means of providing 
themselves for resistance, though Madrid was lost. The patriotic spirit broko 
out in all parts of Spain at once, excepting where the French actually pos- 
sessed large garrisons, and even there the spirit of the people was sufficiently 
manifest. The coll for resistance usually began among the lower class of the 
inhabitants. But in such instances as their natural leaders and superiors de- 
clared themselves trankly for the same cause, the insurgents arranged them- 
selves quietly in the ranks of subordination natural to them, and the measurea 
which the time r^idered necessary were adopted with vigour and Anauimity. 
In other instances, when the persons in possession of the authority opposed 
themselves to the wishes of the people, or gave them reason, by tergiversation 
and affectation ot delay, to believe they were not sincere in die cause of the 
country, the fury of the people broke out, and they indulged their vindictive 
temper by the most bloody excesses. At Valencia in partictdai, before the insiu- 
rection could be organized, a wretched priest, called Calvo, had headed tho 
rabble in the massacre of upwards of two hundred French residing within the 
city, who were guiltless of any oSence, except their being of that . country. 
The governor of Cadis, Solano, falling under popular suspicion, was, in like 
manner, put to death ; . and similar bloody scenes signalized the breaking out 
(tf the insurrection in chfTerent parts of the Feninsida. 

Yet, lunoag these bursts of popular liiry, there were mixed great signs of 
calmness and natitmal sagacity. The arrangements made for organizing their 
defence, were wisely adopted. The supreme power of each district was 
Tested in a Junta, or select Committee, who were chosen by the people, and 
in general the selection was judiciously made. These bodies were necessarily 
independent in their respective governments, but a friendly communication 
was actively maintained among them, and by common consent a deference 
was paid to' the Junta of Seville, the largest and richest town in Spain, after 
Madrid, and wtiose temporary governors chanced, generally speaking, to be 
nmn of integrity and talents. 

These provisional Juntas proceeded to act with much vigour. The ricli 
were called upon for pB.triotic contributions. The clergy were requested to 
send the church plate to the mint. The poor were enjoined to enter the ranks 
of the defenders of the country, or to labour on the fortifications which the 
def^ices rendered necessary. All these calls were willingly obeyed. The Span- 
ish scJdiery, wherever situated, turned invariably to the side of the country, 
and the insurrection bad not broken out many days, when the whole nation 
assumed a fonnidable aspect of general and permanent resistance. Let us, in 
the mean time, advert to the conduct of Napoleon. 
. That crisis, of wluch Buonaparte hod expreased so much apprehennon in 
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his prophetic letter to Murat-^be commencement of th&t war, vhich was to 
be BO long in arriving at a close — had taken place in the streeta of Madrid on 
the second of May ; aud the slaughter of the inhabibinta, with the subsequent 
executions by the orders of Murat, had given the signal for tlie popular feir- 
Hieiitation throughout Spain, which soon attained the extent we have jtwt , 
described. 

The ueiTB arrived at Bayonne on the Sth May, the very day ou which the 
weak okl King surrendered his regal rights to Napoleon ; and tite knowledi^o 
that blood had been spilled, became an adililiunal reason for urging Ferdiniiod 
to authenticate that cession. To force forwiU'd itie transiiction without a mo- 
inent''s delay ; to acquire a right such as he could instantly make use of as a 
to employ his superior force and disciplined army, became now a mat- 
ter of the last importance; und Cevallos avere, that, in order to overcome 
Ferdinand's repugnance, Napoleon used language of tlie most violent kiodt 
commanding his captive to choose betwixt death and acquiescence in his 
pleasure. The French Emperor succeeded in tliis point, as we have already 
shown, and be now proceeded to the execution of his ultimate purpose, with- 
out condescending to notice that the people of Spain were a party concerned 
in this change of rulers, and that they were in arms in all her provinces tor th» 
purpose of opposing it. 

To the French public, the insurrection of Madrid was described as a meK 
popular explosion, although, perhaps fur the purpose of striking terror, tb« 
numbers of the Spanish who foil were exaggerated from a few hundreds ty 
**Bome thousands of the worst disposed wretches of tlie capital," whose de> 
straction ]ras stated to be matter of joy and congratulation to all good citi- 
zens. On the yet more formidable insurrections through Spain in g^ieral, the 
Moniteur observed an absolute silence. It appeared as if the French treopc 
had been everywhere received by the Spanish people as liberators ; and aa if 
the proud nation, which possessed so many ages of fame, was waitii^ her doom 
fifoin the pleasure of the French Emperor, with the same passive spiriit exh^ 
ited by the humbled republics of Venice or Genoa. 

Buonaparte proceeded on the some plan of disguise, and seemed himseir sol 
to notice those signs of general resistance which he took care to conceal from 
the public. We have already mentioned the proceedings of the Assembly of 
Notables, whom he affected to consider as tlie representatives of the Spaiiiah 
nation, though summoned by a foreign prince, meeting within a foreign land, 
end possessing no powers of delegation enabling them, under any legal forAi, 
to dispose of the rights of the meanest hamlet in Spain. Jooeph, who arrived 
at 'Bayonne on the 5th of June, was recc^ised by these obsttquious person- 
ages; received tlieir homage ; agreed to guarantee their new ceoatitution, and 
prmnised happiness to Spain, while he only alluded to tbis existciicc of diacoit' 
tents in that kingdom, by expressing bis intention to vtioaiB igvorant of tba 
particulars of such ephemeral disturbances. 

At length Napoleon, who had convoked this compliant bof^, tly^j^ pn^ptv 
. to give them autbence before their return to their own country. It is said ba 
was tired of a force to which few were disposed to give any weigfaLor c(him> 
quence. At least he was so much embarrassed by a cfmsciousnevs of the, wids 
distinction between the real condition in which be wfs placed, aad that which 
be was desirous of being thought to hold, that he lost, on tim occasion, hii 
usual presence of mind ; was embarrassed in his manner ; repeated fit»n time 
to time phrases which had neither meaning nor propriety ; iimI took a brirf 
adieu of his astonished audience, who were surprised to see bow much the 
c<H»ciouaoess of the evil part he was acting had coitfused hia uraal audacity 
of assertion, and checked the fluency c^ bis genend BtyTe of doeutioii. 

"Hie brothers then parted, and Joseph prepared to accomplish the destinies 
shaped out for turn b; his brother, while Napoleon rettinud to Uie capittil of 
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tas augmented empire. Tbe fbrmer did not travel ftst or &r, sMiougfi tbA 
Moniteura announced nothing save the general joy testified by the Spaniards 
at his reception, and the serenades performed by tiie natirea on their guitars 
from night till morning under the windows of their new soTcreign. TIte sounds 
hj which he was in reahly surrovinded, were of a sterner and more warlike 
character. The tidrnga of insurrection, imperfectly heard and retoctantiy 
listened to, <m the northern ride of the Pyrenees, were renewed with astound- 
ing and overpowering reiteration, as the intrL:3ive King approached the scene 
of his proposed usurpation. He was in the condition of the huntsman, who, 
believing that the tiger is at his mercy, and secured in the ttnis, baa tlie un- 
plcasing surprise of finding bim free, and irritated to frenzy. It was judged 
proper, as Joseph possessed no talents of a military order, that he should re> 
main at Vittoria until the measures adopted t^ his brother's generals might 
secure him a free and safe road to the capital. It is singular, that die frontier 
town which thus saw his early hesitation at entering upon bis undertaking, was 
also witness to its final and disgraceful conclusion, by the final defeat which be 
received there in 1213. 

No doubts or forebodings attended the return of Napdeon to Paris. The . 
eyes of the French were too much dazzled by the splendid acquisition to the 
Great Empire, which was supposed to have been secured by the mcasnros 
taken at Bayonne, to permit them to examine tite basis of violence and injus- 
tice on which it was to be founded. The union of France and Spain under 
kindred monarchs, had been long accounted the masterpiece of Louis XIV .'s 
policy ; and the French now saw it, to outward appearance, on the point of 
accomplishment, at the simple wish of the wonderful Man who bad erected 
France into the Mbtress of the World, and whose rigour in forming plans for 
her yet augmenting grandeur, was only equalled by the celerity with which (hey 
were carried into execution. 

' Buonaparte had indeed availed himself to the utmost of that art of seducing 
knd acting upon the imagination of the French people, in which he accused 
the Directory of being I'laficient. He had strung the popular feeling in such a 
manner, that it was sure to respond to almost every note which he chose to 
fctrike upon it. The love of national glory, in itself a praise-worthy attribute, 
becomes a vice when it rests on success accomplished by means inconsistent 
with honour and integrity. These unfavourable parts of the- picture he kept 
in shade, while, as an artfiil picture -dealer, be threw the full tights on tboae 
Which announced the augmented grandeur and happiness of France. The 
taation, always willing listeners to their own praises, were contented to see wi A 
the eyes of dleir ruler; and at no period in bis life did Buonaparte appear to 
W in sach a seouine degree die pride and admiration of France as tihen re- 
suming &om Sayonne, after having, in his attempt to seize upon tlie crown of 
ftpain, perpetrated )i very gteat crime, and at the some time committed an 
egregious folly. 

The appearance of brflliant success, however, had ibi usual effect upon the 
teultitude. In his return through Pau, Thotdouse, Montauban, and the other 
towns in that district, the Emperor was received with the honoors due to a 
demi-god. Their antique and gloomy streets were arched over vrith laurels^ 
^d strewed with flowers ; the external walls of Aieir houses were covered 
Vith tapestry, rich hjingings, and splendid paintings ; the population crowded 
lo meet the Bmperor, and the mayors, or prefects, coold scarce find language 
Wiugh to exa^;erate what was the actual prevailing tone of admiration to- 
'wards Napoleon's person. Bourdeaus alone exhibited a melancholy and silent 
appearance. But Nantes and La Vendue, so distinguished as &ithftil to the 
Bourbon, cause, seemed to join In the general feeling of the period ; and the 
'jMpulation of tliese countries rushed to congratulate him, vho b&d with a 
■troi^ hand iflnckfed from the tbrcHM the last kMgoing bnlKbtiftbfet iStMiioua 
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house. The gods, Mys IL heathen poet, frequently punish the &Jly of mortab 
by gntnting their own ill'Chosen wishes. In the present case, they who re- 
joiced in ue seeming acquiution of Spain to the French empire, could not 
foresee thkt it was to cost the lives of ■ million of Frenchmen ; and he who 
nceived their coiigratuktions was totally unaware, that ho bad been digging 
under bia own feet the mine by which he was finally to be destroyed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Plant i^Defatee f^the SponwA Juntas — defeated by the ardour of the Ligur- 
' redUmary Armie*. — Crwhy of the French Troops, ojtd invetcme}/ of the 
Sponuir*''. — Successes of the Ineader*. — Defeat of Rio Secco. — ExvUtUum 
ofyapoUoa, — Jose^ enlers Madrid — His reception. — Duhesme compelled 
to retreat to Barcelotui, and Moaeegfrom before VaUacia. — DefeM of Du- 
poat by Castaaos at Baglen. — His Army surrenders Prisoners of War. — 
Efeeta if this Victory and Ci^itulatiaH. — UnreasonahU expeetations if the 
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"SriAsh Ptt&Ite. — Jotej^ leaves Madrid, and retire* to YUtoria. — D^e 
^ Zaragoasa. 

SuBBonNSED by bisurrection, as we have stated them, to be, the French 
Generals who had entered Spain entertained no fear but that the experience 
of their superiority in military skill and discipUne, would soon teach the Span- 
iards the folly of their unavailing resistance. The invading armies were no 
longer commanded by Murat, who had returned to France, to proceed from 
thence to take possession of the throne of Naples, vacant by the promotion of 
Joseph, as in earlier life he might have attained a higher step of military rank, 
in consequence of regimental succession. Savary, who had, as we have seen, 
a principal share in directing Ferdinand's mind towards the fatal journey tq 
Bayonne, remained in command at Madrid, and endeavoured, by a general 
system of vigorous efforts in various directions, to put an end to the insurrect 
tion, which had now become general wherever the French did not possess 
such preponderating armed force, as rendered opposition impossible. We 
can but hint at the character whid) the war assumed even at the outset, and 
touch generallv upon its more important incidents. 

The Spanish Juntas, had wisely recommended to their countrymen to avoid 
general engagements, — to avail themselves of the difficulties of various kinds 
which their country presents to an array of invaders, — to operate upon the 
flanks, the rear, and the communications of the French, — and to engage the 
enemy in a war of posts, in which courage and natural instinct bring the native 
sharpshooter more upon a level with the trained and practised soldier, than 
the professors of military tactics are at all times willing to admit. But al- 
though this plan was eicellently laid down, and in part adhered to, in which 
case it seldom failed to prove successful, yet on many occasions it became 
impossible for the Spanish leaders to avo>d more general actions, in which 
defeat and loss were usually inevitable. The character of the insurrectionary 
armies, or rather of the masses of armed citizens so called, led to many fatal 
errors of this kind. They were cMifident in their own numbers and couragCt 
in proportion to theu ignorance of the superiority which disciphne, the pos- 
session of cavalry and artillery, and the power of executing comfiined and 
united movements, must always bestow upon regular forces. They were also 
impatient of the miseries necessarily brought upon the country by a protracted 
and systematic war of mere defence, and not less unwilling to bear the con- 
tmued privations to which they themselves were exposed. On some occasions, 
opposition m 'Jie part of their officers to their demand of being led agaimit 
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the eoem^, to put an end, zs tiiey hoped, to the war, by one biuve bluw, was 
ROTHtrued into cowardice or tFeachery; and falling under tbe auspicion of 
Mtlier, waa a virtual sentence of death to the suspected person. Sometimes, 
abo, these inaurrectiDnarf bodies were forced to a general action, which their 
would wmingly have avoided, either by want of proviaions, with which they 
were indifferently supplied at all times, or by the superior manceuvrea of a 
skiUiil enemy. In most of the actions which took place (rom these various 
causes, the French discipline efTectuall; prevailefl over the undisciplined coiir- 
&ge of the insurgents, and the patriots were defeated ivith severe loss. 

On these occasions, the cruelty of the conquerors too frequently sullied their 
victory, and materially injured the cause in which it was gained. Affecting to 
consider tbe Spaniards, who appeared in arms to oppose a foreigti yoke and 
an intrusive king, as rebels taken in the fact, tbe prisoners who fell into tbe 
hands of the French were subjected to military execution ; and the villagea 
where they had met with opposition were delivered np to the liceqlioua fury of 
the soldier, who spared neither sex nor age. Tbe French perhaps remem- 
bered, that some such instances of sanguinary severity, in (he commeacement 
of the Italian campaigns, had compelled the insurgents of Lombardy to lay 
down their arms, and secured the advantages which Napoleon had gained by 
the defeat of the Austrian forces. But in Spain Ihe result was extremely dif- 
ferent. Every atrocity of this kind was a new injury to be avenged, and was 
resented as such by a nation at no time remarkable for fo^iveness of wrongs. 
The fflck, the wounded, the numerous stragglers of the French ai-my, were, 
when they fell into the hands of the Spaniards, which frequently happened, 
treated with the utmost barbarity ; and this retaliation hardening the be&rt, 
and inflaming the passions of either party as they suffered by it io turn, the 
war assumed a savage, bloody, and atrocious character, which seemed to have 
Ibr its object not the subjection, but tbe extermination of the vanquished. 

The chamcterof the country, very unfavourable to the French mode of sup- 
porting tlieir troops at the expense of the dictricts through which they marched, 
added to the inveteracy of the struggle. Some parts of Spain are no doubt 
extremely fertile, but there are alsu-immense tracts of barren plains, or un- 
productive mountains, which afford but a scanty "Bupport to the inhabitants 
tbemsehes, and are totally inadequate to supply (he additional wants of an in- 
vading army. In such districts the Marauders, to be successlul in their task 
•f collecting provisions, had to sweep a largt tract of country on each aide of 
the bne of march, — an operation the more difKcult and dangerous, that diough 
the principal highroads through Spain are remarkably good, yet the lateral 
communications connecting them with the countries which they traverse are 
«r the worfrt possible description, and .equally susceptible of being defended 
by posts, protected by ambuscades, or altt^ther broken up, and rendered im- 
pervious to an invader. Hence it was long since-eaid by Henry IV., that if a 
general invaded Spain with a small army, fae must be defeated — if with a large 
one, be must be starved; and the gigantic undertaking of Buonaparte ap- 
peared by no means unUkoly to tail, either from the one or the other reason. 

At the lirst movement of the French columns into the provinces which were 
in insurrection, victory seemed everywhere to follow the invaders. Lefebvre 
Desnouettes defeated the Spaniards in Arragon on the 9th of June ; General 
Bcesieres beat the insui^ents in many partial actions in the same month, kept 
Navarre and Biscay in subjection, and overawed the insurgents in Old Castile. 
These, however, were but petty ndvantagea, compared to that which he ob- 
tained, in« pitched battle, over two united armies of tbe Spaniards, consist- 
ing of the forces of Castile and Iieon, joined to those of Galicia. 

The first of these armies was commanded by Cuesta, descrilx^l, by Southey, 
as' a brave old man, energetic, hasty, and headstrong, in whose resolute, uh- 
tnctable, and decided temper, the element* of tlie Si«ni9li eharactcr wnro 
Vol. II. , « C 
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ctrongly marked. His anny was full of zoal, but in other r^>ects in euch a 
state of insubordiaatioii, that they had recently murdered one of the general 
ofliccrB against whom tliey harboured some raahly adopted suspicipna ' of 
treachery. The Galician army was in the aame disorderly condition ; and 
Ihey also had publicly torn to pieces their general, Filangieri, upon no fiirtfaer 
apparent cause of suspicion than that he had turned his thoughts rather to de- 
fensive than ofiensive operations. Blake, a good soldier, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the army, but whose military talents were not of the first order, 
succeeded Filangieri in his dangerous command, and having led his Galiciao 
levies to form a junction with Cuesla, they now proceeded together towards 
Burgos. The two generals differed materially in opuiion. Cuesta, though he 
had previously suffered a defeat from the French near Cabezon, was for hazard- 
ing the event of a battle, moved probably by the difficulty of keeping together 
and maintaining their disorderly forces ; while Blake, dreading the euperionty 
of the French discipline, deprecated the risk of a general action. Bessierea 
lefl them no choice on the subject. He came upon them, when posted near 
Medina del Rio Secco, where, on the 14th July, the combined armies of Ga- 
licia and Castile received the most calamitous defeat which the Spaniards bad 
yet sustained. The patriots fought most bravely, and it was said more than 
twenty thousand slain were buried on the field of battle. 

Napoleon received the news of this victory with exultation. " It is," he 
said, " the battle of Villa Viciosa. BCBsierea has put the crown (m Joseph's 
bead. The Spaniards," he added, " have now perhaps fifteen thousand men 
Iril, with some old blockhead at their head; — the resistance of the Peninsula 
is ended." In fact the victory of Medina del Rio Secco made the way open 
for Joseph to advance from Villevia to Madrid, where he arrived without mo- 
lestation. He entered the capital in state, but without receiving any popular 
greetings, save what the municipal authorities found themselves compelled t« 
offer. The money which was scattered amongst the populace was picked up 
by the French alone, and by the French alone were the theatres filled which 
had been thrown open to the public in honour of their new prince. 

In the meantime, however, the advantages obtained by Bessieres in Castile 
seemed fast in the course of ^ing outbalanced by the losses which the French 
sustained in the other provinces. Duhesme, with those troops which had so 
treacherously possessed themselves of Barcelona and Figueraa, seems, at the 
outset, to have entertained little doubt of being able, not only to maintain him- 
self in Catalonia, but even to send troops to assist in the subjugation of Valen- 
cia and Arr^on. But the Cataloiiians are, and have always been, a warlike 
people, addicted to the use of the gun, and naturally disposed, hke the Tyrol- 
ese, to act as sharpshooters. Undismayed by several partial losses, they made 
good the strong mountain-pass of Bruch and other defiles, and, after various 
actions, compelled the French general to retreat towards Barcelona, with a 
loss both of men and character. 

An expedition undertaken by Marshal Moncey against Valencia, was marked 
with deeper disaster. He obtained successes, indeed, over the insuisenls as 
he advanced towards the city; but when he ventured an attack on the place 
itself, in hopes of carrying it by a sudden efibrt, he was opposed by all the 
energy of a general popular defence. The citizens rushed to man the walls, 
— the monks, with a sword in one hand and a crucifix in the other, encour- 
aged them to fight, in the name of God and their King, — the very women 
mingled in the combat, bringing ammunition and refreshments to the combat- 
ants. Every attempt to penetrate into the city was found unavailing; and 
Honcey, disappointed of meeting with the reinforcements which Duhesme was 
to hare despatched him from Barcelona, was obliged to abandon his enter- 
prise, and to retreat, not without being severely haraoBed, towards the main 
French army, which occupied Old and New Castile. 
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It was not emmion in Napoleon's wsra for his troops anil gencrali to be 
thus disconcerted, foiled, and obliged to abandon & purpose which they had 
sdopted. But a worse and more decisive fate was to attend the divimon of 
Dupont, than the disappointments and losses which Dnhesme had experienced 
in Catalonia, and Monce; before Valencia. 

So eariy as Murat's first occupation of Madrid, be had despatched Du- 
pont, an officer of high reputation, towards Cadiz, of wliicfa be named him 
governor. This attempt to secure that important city, and protect the French, 
fleet which lay in its harbours, seems to have been judged by Napoleon pre- 
mature, probably because he was desirous to leave the passage open for Charles 
IV. to have made his escape &om Cadiz to South America, in case he should 
so determine. Dupont's march, therefore, was countermanded, and he re- 

, mained stationary at Toledo, until the disposition of the Andalusiana, and of 
tbe inhabitants of Cadiz, showing itself utterly inimical to the French, h« ones 
more received orders to advance at all risks, and secure that important sea- 
pott, with the French squadron which was lying there. The French general 
moved forward accordingly, traversed the chain of wild mountains caDed Si- 
erra Morena, which the tale of Cervantes has rendered classical, forced the 
passage of tiie river Guadalqmver at the bridge of Arcolea, advanced to, and 
subdued, the ancient town of Cordova. 

Dupont had thus reached the frontiers of Andalusia ; but the fate of Cadiz 
was already decided. That rich commercial city had embraced the patriotic 
f^ause, and the French squadron was in the hands of the Spaniards; Seville 
was in complete insurrection, and its Junta, the most active in the kingdom 
of Spain, were organizing large forces, and adding them daily to a regular 
body of ten thousand men, under General Castanos, which had occupied the 
camp of St Rocque, near Gibraltar. 

If Dupont had ventured onward in the state in which matters were, be would 
have ru^ed on too unequal odds. On the other band, hU situation at Cor- 
duba, and in tbe neighbourhood, was precarious. He was divided from the 
main French army by the Sierra Morena, the passes of which were infested, 
and might almost be said to be occupied, by the insui^nt mountaineers : and 
he was exposed to be attacked by the Andalusian army, so soon as their gen- 
eral might think Uiem adequate to the task. Dupont solicited reinforcements, 
therefore, as well from Portugal as from the French army in the Castiles ; such 
reinforcements being absolutely necessary, not merely to his advancing into 
Andalusia, but to his keeping his ground, or even dTecting a safe retreat. 
Junot, who commanded io Portugal, occupied at once by the insurrection of 
the natives of that country, and by the threatened descent of the Engtish, was, 
as we shall hereafter sec, in no situation to spare Dupont the succours he de- 
sired. But two brigades, under Generals Vedel and Gobcrt, joined Dupont 
from Castile, after experiencing some loss of rather an ommous character, for 
it could neither be returned nor avenged, from the armed peasantry of the 
Sierra. 

i These reinforcements augmented Dupont's division to twenty thousand men, 
a force which was thought adequate to strike a decisive blow in Andalusia, 
providing Castanos could be brought to hazard a general action. Dupont ac- 
cordingly put himself in motion, occupied Baylen and La Carolina in Anda- 
lusia, and took by storm the old Moorish town of Jaen. The sagacious old 
Spanish general had in the meantime been bringing his new levies into order, 
and the French, after they had possessed themselves of Jaen, were surprised 
to find themselves attacked there with great vigour and by superior forces, 
which compelled them, after a terrible resistance, to evacuate the place and 
retire to Baylen. From thence, Dupont wrote despatches to Snvary at Madrid, 
stating the difficulties of his situation. His men, he said, had no supplies of 
bread, save from the corn which they reaped, ground, and baked with their 
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own buifls — the petaants, wbo were wont to perfbnn the country labour, but 
left their harveat-work to take up arms — the inaurgeats were becoming da\iy 
more audacious — they were asauming tiie offensive, and strong reinfbrceanenta 
were necessary to enable him either to miuntain bis ground, or do anything 
cmisiderabie to cmnoy the enemy. These despatches fell into the liaods (riT 
Castanos, who acted upon the iiilbrmation they afforded. 

On the 16th July, two large divisions of the SpaniardB attacked the Frencli 
on different painis, and, disiodging them from Baylen, drove them back on 
Menjibar; while Caatanoa,at the head of a large force, overawed Dupont, and 
prevented his moving to the assistance of his generdls of brigade, one of wboo), 
Gobert, was killed in the action. Un the night of the 18th, another bal^ 
commenced, by an attempt on tlie part of the French to recover Bayl^. 
The troops on both sides fought desperately, but the Spaniards, conacious 
tiiat succours were at no great distance, made good their defence (rf the vil- 
lage. The action contioued the greater part of the day, when, atler an hon- 
ourable attempt to redeem the victory, by a. desperate charge at the head of 
all his forces, Dupont found himself defeated on all points, and so incloeed b; 
the superior force of the Spaniards, as rendered his retreat impossible. He 
luid no resource except capitulation. He was compelled to surrender him- 
self, and the troops under his immediate command, prisoners of war. But, 
for the division of Vedel, which had not been engaged, and was less hard 
pressed than the other, it was stipulated, that they should be sent back to 
France in Spanish vessels. This part of the convention of Baylen was after- 
wards broken by the Spaniards, and the whole of the French arm; were de- 
tained close prisoners. They were led to this act of bad laith, partly by an 
opinion that the French generals had been too cunning for Castanos in 
the conditions they obtained, — partly from the &lse idea, that &b perfidy 
with which they had acted towards Spmn, dispensed with the obligations of 
keeping terms with them, — and partly at the instigation <^ Morla, the suc- 
cessor of the unhappy Solana, who scrupled not to recommend to his coun- 
trymen that sacrilice of honour to interest, which he himself afterwards prac- 
tised, in abandoning the cause of his country for that of the intrusive King. 

The battle and subsequent capitulation of Baylen was in itself a very great 
disaster, the most important which had befallen the French arms since the 
star of Buonaparte arose. — thejvrca Catena, as he himself called it, of his 
military history. More than three thousand Frenchmen bad been lost in the 
action, — seventeen thousand had surrendered themselves, — Andalusia, the rich- 
est part of Spain, was freed from the French armies, — and the wealthy cities 
of Seville and Cadia had leisure to employ a numerous force of trained popu- 
tation, and their treasures, in support of the national cause. Accordingly, 
the tidings which Napoleon received while at Bourdeaux, filled him with ao 
agitation similar to thatof the Roman Emperor, when he demanded from Varua 
his lost legions. But the grief and anxie^ of Buonaparte was better founded 
than that <rf' Augustus. The latter lost only soldiers, whose loss might be 
supplied ; but the battle of Baylen dissolved that idea of invincibility attuned 
to Napoleon and his fortunes, which, like a tahsman, had so often palsied the 
councils and disabled the exertions of his enemies, who felt, in oppomzig him, 
as if tbey were predestined victims, struggling against the dark cun«nt of 
Destiny itself. The whole mystery, too, and obscurity, in which Buonaparte 
had involved the affairs of Spain, concealing the nature of the intere^ which 
he held in that kingdom, and his gigantic plan of annexing it to his empire, 
were at once dispelled. The tidings of Dupont'a surrender operated like a 
whirlwind on the folds of a torpid mist, and showed to all Europe, what Na- 
poleon most desired to conceal, — that be was engaged in a national conffict of 
a kind so doubtful, that it had commenced by a very great loss on the Hde of 
France ; and tiiat he vnts thus engaged purely by his own unprincipled ambi- 
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fkm. That his trades could be daiMt«d,uul brouf^t toAe.meaMitf of nir' 
reodering, was now evident to Spain and to Europe. The former gathered 
eountg'e to persist in an undertaking eo hopefully bc^un, while nations, now 
under the French domination, caught hope for themselves while they watched 
th^ struggle ; and the spell heing broken which had rendered tbetn aubnuuive 
to their &tB, they cheriabed the prospect of speedily emulating the conleat, 
which they at present only witnessed. ' 

Yet were theae inspiriting consequences of the Tictory of Castuios attended 
with'some counterbalancing inconveniencea, both as the event affected the 
^Moiards themselvoe, and the other natitms of Europe. It fostered in the 
rsitke of Spun their national vice, an excess of presunption and confidence 
in their own valour; useful, perhaps, so iar as it gives animation in the mo- 
ment of baule, but most hazardous when it occasions inattention to the pre- 
vious precautions which are always necessary to secure victory, and which 
were so often neglected in the Spajuah armiea. In short, while the success at 
Bayten induced the Spaniards to reject the advice of experience and skill, 
when lo follow it might have seemed to entertain a doubt of the fortunes of 
Spain, it encouraged also the most unreasonable espectationB in the other 
countries of Europe, and especially in Great Britain, where men's wishes in a. 
favourite cause are so easily converted into hcq>es. Without observing the 
various concurrences of circumstances which had contribitted to the victory 
of Baylen, they considered it as a scene which might easily be repeated else- 
where, whenever the Spaniards should display the same energy ; and thus, be- 
csuae the patriots had achieved one great and difficult task, they expected 
from them on all oocasions, not miracles only, but sometimes even impossibih- 
ties. When these unreasonable expectati<HiB were found groundless, the poli- 
ticuuiB who had entertamed them were so much chagrined and disappointed, 
that, hurrying into the opposite extreme, they became doobtfiil either trf* the 
zeal of the Spanish natimi in the cause (or winch they were fighting, or their 
power of maintaining an effectual reeistance. And thus, to use the scriptival 
iriirase, the love of many waxed oohl, and men of a de^n^og spirit were 
inclined to wish tbe aid of Britain withdrawn bom a contest which they re- 
garded as bopeleas, and that those supplies should be diecwitiniied, oa which 
its mamtenauce in a great measure depended. 

The event c^ Baylen was not known at Madrid till ei^t or ten days afier 
it had taken place ; but when it anived, Joseph Buonaparte, the inlruiife 
Kii^, plainly saw that the capital was no kwger a safe residenoe for Um, and 
{ttepared for his retreat. He fennnualy gave leave to the individtials com- 
ponng his administration, either to follow his fortunes, or to take the natknai 
nde, ^ they preferred it ; and leaving Madrid, again retired to ViBoria, where, 
secured by a French garrison, and at no- great distuice from the fitwiiea', he 

. might iif safety abide tite events of tbe war. 

Another raemrnvble achievement of the Spaiush coaftct, which served per- 
haps better than even tbe victory of Baylen to eviice the character of the re- 
nstance ofiered to the French, was the immortal deface of Zaragossa, the 
ca^Htal of Arragon. This ancu^t city was defenceless, excepting far the old 
Qo^ie,w Roman orMooriah wall, of ten feet high, by which it is surrounded, 

. and which is in most places a mere curtain, without flankers or returning an- 
gles of any kind. Its garrison consisted chiefly of the citizens of the place ; 
and its governor, a jroimg nobtemao, called Don Joseph Palafox, who was 
diosen Captain-gmeral because he happened to be in the vicinity, had hitherto 
been only distinguished by the share he had taken in tbe trivolous gaities of 
the court. Tbe city thus possessing no important advantages of d«^nce, and 
(he French genend in Arragon, Lefebvre Desnouettes, having defeated such 
of the insorgenta as had shown themselves in the field, he conceived be had 
enly to advuwe, in sectirity of occupying the capital of the province. But 
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(here never WU on earth a defence in which the patiiotie courage of the ds- 
fbnders austauied so long, and baffled so efiectuall;, the assaults of an enemj 
provided with all those military advantages, of which they themaelvee were 
totally destitute. 

On the l&th of June, the French attempted to carry the place by a cm^-de- 
MOtn, in which they failed nith great loss. On the 27th, reinforced and sup- 
plied with a train of mortars, they made a more regular effort, and succeeded 
m getting possession of a. suburb, called the Terrero. They then began to 
invest the place more closely, lowered bombs on its devoted edifices, and 
. unid the conflagration occasioned by these missiles of deetruction, attempted 
to force the gates of the city at different points. All the Zaragos»ans nished 
to man their defences — condition, age, even sex, made no difference; the 
monks fought abreast with the laity, and several women showed more than 
aiasculine courage. 

Lefebvre was incensed by a defence of a place, which, accordbg to all com- 
mon rules, was untenable. He forgot the rules of war in his turn, and ex- 
posed his troops to immense loss by repeatedly attempting to carry the place 
at the bayonet's point. Meanwhile ammunition ran scarce — bnt the citizem 
contrived to manu&cture gunpowder in considerable quantities. Fainiiie came 
— its pressure was submitted to. Sickness thinned the ranks of the defendera 
— those who survived willingly perfbrmed the duty of the absent. It was m 
vain that the large convAit of Santa Engracia, felling into the bands of the 
besiegers, enabled them to push (heir posts into the town itself^ The French 
general anitounced this success in a celebrated summons: — " Santa Engracia 
' — Capitulation." "Zar^osaa — war to the knife's blade," was the equally 
laconic answer^ The threat was made good — the citizens (bngfat frcnn street 
fo street, from house to , bouse, from chamber to chamber — tlie coDtending 
parties often occu[Hed dUierrat apartments of the same house — the passages 
which connected them were choked with dead. Afler this horrid contest ^d 
emitinued for several weeks, the gallant defence of Znn^goasa excited at cmce 
the courage and sympathy of those who shared the eentimenls of its heroic 
garrison and citizens, and a considerable reinforeem^it was thrown into the 
place in the begmning of August. After this the citizens began to gain ground 
in all their skirmishes with the invaders ; the news of Dupont's surrender be* 
came pubhcly known, and Lefebvre, on the 6th of August, judged it most pra- 
dent to evacuate the quarter of the city which he possessed. He blew up the 
church of Santa Engracia, and set fire to several of the houses which he had 
gained, and finally retreated fiwn the city wMch had so valiantly resisted his 
anns. 

The spirit of indomitable course which the Spaniards manifested on tins 
•ccauofl, has perhaps no equal in history, exceptii^ the defence of Numan- 
lium by their anceslora. It served, even more than the victory of Baylen, to 
extend hope and confidence in the patriotic cause ; and the country which had 
produced such men as Palafbx and his followers, was, with much show of 
probability, declared unconqnerable. 

It is now necessary to trace the effects which this important rerolotion pro- 
(Iticed, OS well in England, as in the -Portuguese part of the Feninsala. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Zeal of Briioin xnfK regard Ut the Spanith ttntggU. — £ u retdlted to K»t 

. an Expeditiim to Ptyrtugal. — Hetrotjieet of wkat had patted m that, Coun- 
try. — Porttiguete Aasemids if NglabUt vmnrnoned to Bayorme — Thar 

. ^ngtdar Audiaice of Buonaparte. — Effects <f the Spaiath Suaxtt ai 
Portugal. — Sir Arthur Weiietley — Bit Character at a General — Detpateh- 

. ed ai the head of the E»^edUion to Portugal — Attacks atid dtfeait th» 
French at Roliata. — The Insurrection becomes wide and general. — Battle 
and Victory of Fimeira. — Sir Harry Burrard Neale assumes the eonmand, 
and frustrates the results ^aposed by Sir Arthur WeiUtley from the Bat- 
tle. — Sir Harry Burrard w superseded (^ Sir Hew Dalrym^; so that the 
British Army hat three Generals within tteentyfour hours, — Corteention cf 
Cmtra — Its Unpopularity in England — A Court of Inquiry is held. 

Thbkk is nothing more praiseworthy in the British, or rather io the English 
character, — for it is the; who in this respect give tone to the general feeUnga 
of the other two British nations, — than the noble candour with which, lajring 
aside all petty and &ctiou3 considerations, they have at all times united in the 
same springtide of sentiment, when the object in question was in itself heart- 
stirring and generous. At no time was diis unison of sentiment more uni- 
ven^Ily felt and expressed, than when the news became general through Britain 
that die Spanish nation, the victim of an unparalleled process of treachery, 
had resolved to break through the toils by which they, were inclosed, and vin- 
dicate their national independence at the hazard of their lives. " The war," 
says the elegant historian,* to whose labours we are so much indebted in this 
put of our subject, " assumed a higher and holier character, and men looked 
to the issue with &ith as well as hope." Both these were the brighter that 
they seemed to have arisen out of the midnight of scepticiani, concerning the 
enstence of public spirit in Spain. 

It became the universal wish of Britain, tos^rd the Spaniards every pos- 
sible assistance in their honourable atru^le. Sheridan declared, that the pe- 
riod had arrived for striking a decisive blow for the liberation of Europe ; and 
another distinguished member of Oppomtioti, having e^^ressed himself with 
more reserve on the subject, found it necessary to explain, that ui doing so he 
disclaimed the thoughts of abaadoiung the heroic Spaniards to their &te. But 
it was with particular interest, that all lovers of their country listened to the 
. manly declB.ration of Mr Canning, in which, disclaiming the false and petty 
policy which made an especial object of what were called peculiarly British 
interests, he pledged himself, and the administration to which he belonged, for 
pursuing such measures as miglU ensure Spanish success, because it was that 
which, considering the cause in which she was embarked, comprehended the 
essential interest not of England on^, but of the worid- T^e resolutioQ to 
support Spain through the struggle, founded as it was on this broad and gen- 
erous basis, met the universal aj^robation of the country. ' 
It remained only to inquire in what shape the succours of Britain should be' 
invested, in order to render them most advanli^eous to tiie cause of Spanish 
independence. Most Spaniards seemed to concur with the deputies, who had 
been hastily despatched to England by the Junta of the Asturias, in declining 
the assistance of an auxiliary army; " of men," they said, " Spain had more 
than enough." Arms, ammunition, and clothing, were sent, therefore, with a 
liberal and unsparing profusion, and military officws of skill and experience 
were despatch^, to assist where their services could he useful to (be insur- 
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gents. The vu with Spain ma declared at an end, and the Spaniib priaon- 
eis- .&98d from conflnement, clothed, and r^aled at the expense of the Eng< 
lish, were returned to their country in a tort of triumph. 

The MHiduct of the ^mniards in declining tlie aid of Brittab troope, partly 
periiap* fioae out of tiiat ovenreaung confidMice which haa been eUewhere 
noted as their great natipltld^fMtite; KI^ might be {Wrtl]' jnatified bf the dilE- 
«ahr of combinii^ tbe operations of a bodf erf* native insurgents with regular 
fi>rces, conaJBting of (breigneta, professing a difierent religion, and apetddng 
another language. These objections, however, did not epplj witii the same 
force to Portugal, where the subjected state of the country did not permit 
their national pride, though not inferior to that of the Spaniards, to assume 
■D high a tone ; and where, firom long alliance, the English, in despite of their 
being fbrtigaen and heretics, were ever regarded with ftvour. It was, there- 
fiire, resolved to send an expedition, consisting of a considerable body of 
troops, to assist in the emancipation of Portugal, an <^>eration for which tlie 
prcwress of the Spanish insurrection rendered'the time fiivourable. 

We left Portugal under the provisional cmnmand of General Junot, de- 
scribed by Napolmn himself as one whose vanity was only emailed by his rm- 
pacity, and who conducted himself like a tyrant over the unresisting natives, 
from whom he levied the most intolerable exactions. 

There is no access to know in what manner Napoleon intended to dispose 
of this ancient kingdom. The partition treaty executed at Fontambleau, 
which had been ma& the pretext of occupying Portugal, had never been in 
reality designed to regulate its destinies, and was neglected on all sides, as 
much as if it never had existed. Buonaparte subiiequently seems to have en- 
tertained some ideas of new-modelling the kingdom, which caused htm to snnt- 
mcm together at Bayonne a Diet, or Assembly of Portuguese Notables, in 
order to give an ostensiUe authority to the change which he was about to 
introduce. 

They met him there, according to the sumnions; and, although their pro- 
ceedings had no material cOTwequences, yet, as narrated by the Abb£ de Pradt, 
^K> was present on the occasion, Uiey form too curious an iHuatration of Buo- 
naparte's mind and manner to be omitted in this place Having heard widi 
indifierence an address pronounced by the Count de Lima, an ancient Portu- 
guese uoble, who was President of the deputation, Napoleon opened the busi- 
ness in this light and desultory way : — " I hardly know what to make of you, 
gentlemen— it must depend on tbe events in Spain. And then, are you of 
consequence sufficient to constitute a separate people? — have you enough of 
rise to do BO ? Your Prince has let himeetf be carried off to tbe Brazils by the 
English — he has committed a great piece of tc^y, and he will not be loi^ in 
repenting of it. A prince," he added, turning gaily to the AbM de Pradt, 
'^ is like a bishop — he ought to reside within Ids chai^."— Then again speak- 
ing to the Count de Lima, he a^ed what was the popdatHMi of Portogal, 
xnswering, at tbe same time, his own question, "Two miffioos, ia h?" 

'^ More than three. Sire," replied the Count. 

" Ah — I did not know tiiat— And Lisbon— Are there one hundred snd fifty 
thousand inhabitants V 

" More tiian double that number,- Sire." 

*' Ah — I was not aware of that." 

Proceeding throngh several questions regarding matters in v^eh his in- 
formation did not seem more accurate, be at length approached the prime 
subject of tiie conferonee. " What do you wish to be, you Portuguese?" he 
■aid. "De you desire to become Spaniards?" This qnestion, even from 
Nspoteon, roused the whole pride of the Portuguese ; for it is well known with 
what ill will and jeUonsy they regard the sis ter- c ountry of tbe Peninsulaf against 
wtem th^ have bo Iot^ pre wi - ve d tiwir iBdqwBdnee. Hk Count deXims 
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drew up his perwD to ita full height, laid hia hand on hia iword, anil answered 
the ioBultuig demand by a loud No, which resounded through the whole apart- 
BMit. Buonaparte was not olftnded, but rather amused by this trait of national 
character. He broke up the meeting- without entering farther on the busineM 
far which it was summoned together, and afterwards told those about bis per- 
(on, tlut the Count of Lima had treated bim with a superb No. He even 
showed some peraonal tasour to that high-spirited nobleman, but proceeded no 
ferther in his correspondence with the Portuguese deputies. The whole 
scene is curious, as serving to show how familiar the transference of aU^^nce, 
and alienation of sovereignty, was become 1o hia mind, since, in the case of « 
kingdom lihe Portugal, of some importance were eren its ancient r«)own alone 
regarded, he could advance to the conaideretioo of its future atate with such 
imperfect knowledge of its. circumstances, and so much levity both of manner 
and of purpose. Kingdoms had become the cards, which he shuffled and dealt 
at his pleasure, with-all the.indi^rence of a practised gamester. The occa- 
Bon he had for the services of the Portuguese assembly of Notables passed 
away, and the deputies of whom it had consisted were sent to Bourdeaux, 
where they resided in neglect and poverty until the general peace permitted 
them to return to Portugal. 

3ome hints in Buonaparte's letter to Murat, formerly quoted, might induce 
one to believe that the crown of the House of Braganza was meant to be 
tranefened to hia Imaws ,- but he obtained that of Naples, and the fete of Por- 
tugal continued undetermined, when the consequences of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion seemed about to put it beyond the influence of Napoleon. 

A movement so general as the revolution efTected in Spain through all her 
prorioces, could not &i9 to have a sympathetic effect on tbe sister kingdom of 
Portugid, on whom Ae French yoke pressed so much more aeverely; not 
merely wounding the pride, tmd destroying the independence of the country, 
but leading to the plunder of its resources, and the maltreatment of the in- 
habitants. The spirit which animated the Spaniards soon showed itself among 
the Portugueee. Oporto, the second city in the kingdom, after a first attempt 
at insurrection, which the French, hy aid of the timid local authorities, found 
themselves able to suppress, made a second effort with better success, expelled 
the French &om the city and the adjacent country, and placed themselves under 
the command of a provisional junta, at the bead of whom was the Bishop of 
Oporto. The kindlii^ fire flew right and left in ever? direction ; and at length, 
wherever the French did not possess a Strong and predmninating armed force, 
the country was in insurrection against them. Thia did not paaa without much 
hloodshed. The French, under command of Loison, marched from the fron- 
tier fortress of Almeida, to suppress the insurrection at Oporto ; but General 
Silvieia, a Portuguese nobleman, who had put himself at the head of the armed 
population, managed so to harass the enemy's mareh, that he was compelled to 
abandon his intention, and return to Almeida, though his force amounted to 
four thousand men.' At Beja, Leiria, Fvora, and other places, the discipline 
of the French overcame the opposition of the citizens and peasantry ; and, in 
order to strike terror, the bloody hand of mihtary execution was extended 
against the unfortunate towns and districts. But the inhumanity of the victors 
only served to increase the numbere and the ferocity of their enemies. Men 
who had seen their houses burned, their vineyards torn up, their females vio- 
lated, had no farther use of life save for revenge ; and when either numbers, 
position, or other advantages, gave the Portuguese an opportunity, it was ex- 
ercised with premeditated and relentless cruelty. 

Had Junot been able to employ hia fiiU force ageinat the maui^nts, it is 
likely that in so narrow a country this miserable war might have been ended 
by the despotic efforts of irresistible mihtary force. But the French General 
lutd apprehensiom from another quMler, which obliged him to concentrate a 
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QODBtderabU part of his army, that might otherwise have bean disposable €at 
the total aubjugation of Portugal. Britain, long excluded from ^km continent, 
bad aaaumed, with regard to it, the attitude of the Grecian hero, who, with 
his lance pointed towaribt bia enemy, surveys hifl armour of proof from head 
to foot, in hopes of discovering some rent or tlaH>, through which to deal a 
wound. Junot justly argued, that the condition of the Peninsula, more esp«- 
cially of Portugal, waa auch as to invite a descent on the part of the Engliah. 
Id fact, an expedition of ten thousand men had already sailed from Cork, and, 
what was of more importance than if tiie force had been trebled, it waa placed 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, a younger son of the Eari of 
Momington, one of those giiled individuals upon whom the fate of the worid 
seems to turn like a gate upon its hinges, or as a vessel is managed by its rudder. 

In India, Sir Arthur Weliesley had seen and conducted war upon a large 
and extended scale, of which do geoeral officer in the European army of Eng- 
- land bad much comprehension, at least much experiencer He was well ac- 
quainted with the best mode of supplying armies while in tlio field. His thoughts 
had been familiarly exercised in the task of combining grand general move- 
ments over exteDded regions, aDd his natural genius, deducing the principles 
of war from the service which he had seen in the East, quabfied bim to apply 
them to other couutries, and to an enemy of a different description. Formi- 
dable in his preparations for battle, and successful in the action itself, he was 
even more distinguished by the alertness and sagacity which never rested satis- 
fied with a useless victory, but improved to the uttermost the advantages which 
he bad attained, by his own masterly dispositions, and the valour of his troops. 
His mkid was never entirely engrossed by the passing event, bow absorbing 
soever its importance ; the past and the future WMC alike before him ; and the 
deductions derived from a consideration of the whole, were combined, in all 
their bearings, with a truth and simplicity, which seemed the work o( intui- 
tion, rather than the exercise of judgment. In fact, the mind of this sii^nlar 
and distinguished man seemed inaccessible to those false and delusive views 
which mislead ordinary thinkers ; his strengtli of judgment rejected them, an 
Bome soils will not produce noxious weeds"; and it might be said of him, that 
on subjects to which he gave his attention, the opinions which lie formed, ap- 
proached, perhaps, as near the perfection of human reason as the fdlibihty of 
o\fi nature will permit. 

To this prescience of intellect, in itself so rare o quality, was added a de- 
cision, which, when bis resolution was once formed, enaUed Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley to look to the event with a finnness, inaccessible to all the doubts and 
vaciUations to which minds of the highest resolution have been found accessi- 
Ue in arduous circumstances, but which are sure to impair the energy, and 
exhaust the spirits of others. A frame fitted to endure every species of fatigue 
and' privation, and capable of supplying the want of regular repose by hasty 
and brief slumbers, snatched as occasion permitted, togethjer *ilh a power of 
vision uncommonly acute, may be mentioned as tending to complete the quali- 
ties of Sir Arthur Wellesley for the extraordinary part to which Providence 
had destined him. It may be added, that in precision of thought, sagacity of 
judgment, promptness of decision, and firmness of resolution, there was a 
considerable resemblance betwixt Napoleon and the English General, destined 
to be bia great rival ; and that the characters of botli serve to show that the 
greatest actions are performed, and the greatest objects attained, not by men 
who are gifted with any rare and singular peculiarities of talent, but by those 
in whom the properties of judgment, finnness, power of calculation, aiid ra- 
pidity in execution, which ordinary men possess in an ordinary degree, are 
earned to the highest and most uncommon degree of perfection. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley'a qualities were weU kimwn in India, where, in the 
bhlliant campaign of Aswye, h« defeated the wbcde forca of the Hahrattas, 
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w)d ended tnumi^ivttly a long and doubtfiil war. The following aiprfwibiu, 
on hie leaving India, occur in the familiar letter of an excellent judge of hu- 
man character, and who, it is to be hoped, Uves to take a natural and just pride 
in the event of hia own propheci/ : — "■ You Beeni," he wrote to his European 
cmreapondent, " to be at a loss for generals in England. There ia one now 
returning fiom India, «^, if you can orercome the objections of precedence 
and length of service, and place him at once at the head of the British arm;, 
■a capable of saving England at least, if not Europe, from the, dangers which 
Beem thickening around fou." — Most fortunately for England, and for Europe, 
the objections which might have obstructed the rise of another officer in like 
circumstances, did not operate against Sir Arthur Wellesley in the same de- 
gree. His brother, the Marquis Wellesley, distinguishei!! by the talents which 
had governed and extended our empire in India, had already much interests 
our domestic councils, in which, some months afterwards, he held an emiaeut 
place. 

He was selected at IIhb important crisis to go as ambassador plenipotentiary 
to Spain, as one on whose wisdom and experience the utmost reli^ice could 
be reposed. The Marquis was of course well acquainted with Sir Arthur's 
talents; and, conscious that in ui^ing his brother's pretensions to hi^ em- 
ployment in his prcrfession, he was preparing for the arms of Great Britain 
every chance of the moat distinguished success, be requested his assistance as 
the hand to execute the counsels, which were, in a great measure, to emanate 
from himself as the bead. 

The array and the public had become acquainted with Sir Arthur's merits 
duiing (he brief campaign of Copenhagen,— bis name already inspired hope 
nnd confidence into the country, — and wh^i the brother of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley received the command of the expedition destined for the Peninsula, none 
hinted thai the selection had been made from undue parliahty; and subse- 
quent events soon taught the nation, not only that the confidence, ad far as re- 
posed in Sir Arthur Wellesley, was perfectiy just, but that it ought, in wisdoDi, 
to have been much more absolute. 

Under these auspices the expedition set sail for the Peninsula, and, touching 
at Corunna, received such news as determined Sir Arthur Wellesley to select 
Portugal as the scene of his operations, being the point upon which succeu 
seemed most likely to influence the general cause. He opened a communica- 
tioD with Oporto, and soon learned Uie important newa of the defeat of Du- 
pont, and the flight of the intrusive King from Madrid. These tidings were 
of particidat importance, because the consequences were Ukely to find full 
occupation in Spain for the victorious anny of Bessieres, which, if left disen- 
gaged, might have entered Portugal, and co-operated with Junot. At the 
same time, a body of British troops, which had been destined to support 
Castanoe, was left disposable by the surrender of Baylen, and. having embarked 
for Portugal, now joined Sir Arthur Wellesley, Lastly, came the im|K)rtant 
intelUgence, that Sir Arthur's army was to be reinforced immediately with 
fifteen thousand men, and that Sir Hew Dalrymple was to command in chief. 
This officer was governor of Gibraltar, and, during the Spanish insurrection, 
had acted both with wisdom and cne:^ in assisting, advising, and encouragmg 
the patriots; but it is doing him no injury to say, that he does not appear to 
have had the uncommon combination of talents, both military and political, 
which, in the present crisis, the situation of commandet;-Jn-chief in Portugal 
peremptorily demanded. 

Assured of these succours. Sir Arthur Wellesley disembarked his army in 
Mondego Bay, and advanced towards Leiria by the sea-coast, for the sake of 
cominunicating with Uie fleet, from which they received their provisions. The 
Trench generals Laborde and Thomieres were detached fi'om Lisbon to check 
H of tjio invaders, and Loison, moving from the Alentcjo, was in 
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readiness to ferm & junction with his countrjinen. In the meui due, a 
tumultuary Portuguese Brmj' of insurgents, commanded by General Freire, in 
Unreasonable and capricious man, (who afterwards lost his life under stroi^ 
suspicions of treachery to the patriot cause, first incommoded the British gen- 
eral by extmvagant pretensions, and finally altogether declined to co-operate 
with him. A general of an ordinary character might not unreasonably ba>a 
been so &r disgusted wilh the conduct of those whom he had come to assist, 
as to feel diminished zeal in a cause which seemed to be indifferent to'iu 
natural defenders. But Sir Arthur Wellesley, distinguished as much by hii 
knowledge of mankind as his military talents, knew how to make ailowance 
for the caprice of an individual called suddenly to a command, for which per- 
. haps his former life had not fitted him, and for the ebb and flow of national 
■pirit in the ranks. of an insurgent population. He knew that victory over the 
French was necessary to obtain the confidence of the PoAuguese; and, with 
an alertness and activity which had prevented the junction of Loison witji La- 
borde, he pushed on to attack (Htli August) the latter French general, where 
he waited the approach of his colleague in a strong position near the town of 
Rolissa. Attacking at once in front and upon the flank, he drove them from 
their ground, and his rictory formed the first permanent and available success 
obtained by the British army in the eventful Peninsular struggle. Laborde 
retreated upon Torres Vedras, on which Loison had also directed his course. 

The Portuguese insurrection became wide and general on flank and rear, 
and Junot saw little chance of extinguishing the ccmflagration, unless he 
■hould be able to defeat the Enghsh general in a pitched battle. For this 
purpose he withdrew all the French garrisons except from Lisbon itself, Elvas, 
Almeida, and Peniche; and, collecting his whole forces at Vimeira,near Tor- 
res Vedras, determined there to abide the shock of war. 

In the meanwhile. Sir Arthur Wellesley had been joined by a part of the 
proBiised succours; who, disembarking with difficulty on the dangerous coast, 
fonned a junction with the main body as they marched towards the enemy. It 
■was not an equally fortunate circumstance, tiiat Sir Harry Burrard Neale, an 
officer of superior rank, also appeared on the coast, and communicated with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. The latter explained his plan of engaging the French 
army, and throwing it back on Lisbon, where an insurrection would instanfly 
fasve taken place in their rear, and thus Portugal might have been delivered 
by a single blow. But Sir Harry Burrard, though a brave officer, does not 
appear to have had that confidence in the British soldiery which they so well 
deserve at the hands of their leaders. He recommended a defensive system 
until the arrival of the rest of the succours from England; neither seeing how 
much, in war, depends upon a sudden and powerfal effort, nor considering that 
the French of all men can best employ to their own advantage, whatever 1m- 
BUre may be allowed them by the timidity or indecision of their enemy. 

At this time, however, the difficulties of Junot's situation had determined 
him on the hazard of a general action ; and the armies being already very near 
each other, the only change occasioned in the course of events by the inter- 
p*>sition of the lately arrived British general, was, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
instead of being the assailant, as he had proposed, was, on the memorable 
Slat August, himself attacked by Junot near the town of Vimeira, The 
British army amounted to about 16,000 men, but of these not above one half 
were engaged; the French consisted of about 14,000, all of whom were 
brought into action. The French attacked in two divisions ; that on the left, 
commanded by Laborde, about five thousand men, and that t.n the right, un- 
der Loison, considerably stronger. The centre, or reserve, was commanded 
by Kellerman, occupied the space between the attacking divisions, and served 
(o connect them wilh each other. The battle was interesting to military men, 
as forming a retnarkable example of thai peculiar mode of tacticB by which 
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the Fmich troopti had so often broken through and disconcerted the flnett 
troope of the continent, and aisoof the manner in which their impetuoue valour 
might be foiled and rendered unavaihng, by a stead;, active, and resolute 

Tbe &vourite mode of attack by the Trench was, we have often noticed, b; 
fbnnatioD into maeeive eolumna, the centre and rear of which give the head 
no opportunity ti> pause, but thrust the leading tiles headlong forward on the 
thin Ime of enemies opposed to them, which are necessarily broken through, 
as unequal to sustain the weight of the charging body. In this manner, and 
in full confidence of success. General Laborde in person, heading a cotuniii 
of better than two thousand men, rushed on the British advanced guard, con- 
sisting of the 50th regiment, with some lield-pieces, and a single company of 
sharpshooters. The regiment, about 400 men in number, drawn up in line 
on the brow of a hill, presented an obstacle so little formidable to ^e heavy 
ctdumn which came against them, that it seemed the very noise of their ap- 
proach should have driven them from the ground. But Colonel Walker sud- 
denly altering tl)e formation of his regiment, so as to place its line obliquely on 
the flank of the advancing column, instead of remaining parallel to it, opened 
a terrible, well sustained, and irresistible tire, where every ball passing through 
the den»e array of the enemy made more than one victim, and where the close 
discharge of grape-shot was still more fiital. This heavy and destructive fire 
was immediately seconded by a cha^e with the bayonet, by which the column, 
unable to form or to deploy, received on their defenceless flank, and among 
iheir shattered ranks, the -attack of the handful of men whom they had ex- 
' peeled at once to sweep from their course. The effect was instantaneona and 
irresistible ; and the French, who had hitberto behaved with the utmost steadi- 
ness, bn^e th^r ranks and ran, leaving near three-fourths of their number in 
Idlled, wounded, and prisoners.* The same sort of close combat was general 
over the field. The brigade of General Ferguson, on the right, was attacked 
by General Loison with an impetuosity and vigour not inferior to that of La* 
borde. A mutulil chirge of bayonets took place ; and here, aa at Maida, the 
French advanced, indeed, bravely to the shock, but lost heart at the moment 
of the fatal encounter. To Ahat else can we ascribe (he uiuleniable fact, that 
di«r whole &ont rank, amounting to three hundred greoadtera, lay stretched 
on the ground almost in a single instant ? 

The FrMich were now in full retreat on all sides. They had abandoned their 
artillery, — they were flying in confusion, — tlie battle was won, — the victor had 
only to stretch forth his hand to grasp the full fruits of conquest. Sir Arthur 
Well^ey had determined to move one part of bis army on Torres Vedras, so 
as to get between the French and the nearest road to Lisbon, while witii an- 
other divimon he followed the chase of the beaten army, to whom thus no re- 
treat on Lisbon would remain, but by a circuitous route through a country in 
a stale of insurrection. Unhappily, Sir Arthur Wellesley's period of command 
was for the present ended. Sir Harry Burrard had landed during the action, 
and had with due liberality declined taking any command until the battle seemed 
to be over; when it unhappily occurred to him, in opposition to the remon- 
strances of Sir Arthur Wellesley, General Fei^son, and other general offi- 
cers, to interpose his authority for the purpose of prohibiting farther pursuit. 
He accounted such a measure incautious where the enemy was superior in 
cavalry, and perhaps entertained too sensitive a feeling of the sup^orify of 
Freiudi tactics. Thus Vimeira, in itt direct consequences, seemed to he only 
another example of a viotory gained by the En^b without any correipond- 

■ AAertha capituluion or CiniTB, GeDFnl LoUan deaired lo be introduced to Colonel Walkar, 
and conBratDliled ihu officer on thn steadinoeii and Ulsnc with which he had rendered the de- 
fence in line 10 dKidedl; npnkit lo Nipalson'H fivmuiu numnre, (he inach ix coluniD, 
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ing reatilt* ; one of thoae nuraeroui ioBtances, iq which &te mASen gain tte 
battle from confidence in their own haarls and arms, and the general bits ts 
improve it, perhaps from an equal); jtiat diffidence of bis own ^ill and talentt. 
, Meanwhile Sir Hew Dairymple, arrinng from Gibraltar in a frigate, Boper' 
•eded Sir Harry Burrard, as Sir Uarrj baS BUperseded Sir Artiiur; aod thug, 
tfithin twenty-four hours, the English army had Huccesaively three commanders- 
in-chief. The time of prosecuting the victory was paeaed away before Sir Hew 
Datrympie came ashore, — for the French had been able to gain the position 
of Torres Vedras, from which it had been Sir Arthur WeUedey's chief object 
to exclude them. That general then knew well, aa he aflcrwards afaowsd to 
the world, what advantage might be taken of that pontion for the defence of 
Lisbon. 

But Junot had suffered too severely in the battle of Vimeirai and had too 
many difficulties to contend with, to admit of hia meditating an obstinate de- 
fence. The victorious British army was in his fVont, — the insurgents, raMXla^ 
aged by the event of the battle, were on his flajiks, — the Engli^ fleet might 
operate in his rear, — and the populous town of Lisbon itself was not to be 
kept down without a great military force. Then if the succAsses in Andaluria 
were to be followed byNmilar events, the Spanish armies iMght invade Portu- 
gal, and co-operate .with the English. Moved by these circumstances, the 
French g«ieral was induced to propose that evacuation of Portugal, its ciliesi 
and fortresses, which was afterwards concluded by (he treaty of Cintra. The 
French, by the articles <f that convention, were to be transported to their own 
Country, with their arms, artillery, and property, — under which bat article they 
carried off much of the plunder of which they had stripped the Portuiruese. 
A Russitut fleet in the Tagus, commanded by Admiral Siniavin, was tlelivered 
up to the English, in deposit, as it was termed ; so unwilling were we to use 
towards Russia the language or practice of war, although the countries were 
in a state of avowed hostilities. la a military pcunt of view, all the British 
generals concurred in approfing of the convention. Sir Arthur Welledey, 
who saw better, it may be supposed, than the others, how long the war might 
be protracted, afler the ftvourable moment of victory had been permitted to 
pass without being improved, considered the Hberatimi. of Portugal, with its 
aea-coast, its ports, and its fortresses, besides ^e eastern line of fbintier, which 
offered an easy communicati(Hi with Spain, as an advantage of the highest im> 
portance, and cheaply purchased by the articles granted to Junot. 

But the light in which the people of England saw the Convention of C^trs 
was extremely diSerent. It is tbeir nature to nurae extravagant hopes, and 
they are proportionally incensed when such are dnappointed. The pablie 
were never more generally united in the reprobation of any measure; and 
although much of their resentment was founded in ignorance and prejudice, 
yet there were circumstances in the transaction which justified in some measure 
the general indignation. The succession of the three generab was compared 
to the playing of tnunp-cards at a game of whist ; and, whether it was de- 
signed or fortuitous, had an air of indecision that was almost hichcrons. Then 
it was obvious, that the younger end inferior officer of the three had been pre- 
vented from following up the victory be had gained, and that this interference 
iiad rendered necessary the convention, which En^nd seemed determined to 
consider as injurious to Portugal, and diafaonouraUe to herself. A Gonrt of 
Inquiry put the proceedings in a more just pcunt of view for the two superior 
officers, whose error appeared in no d^ree to have escoeded a mistake in 
judgment, the fruit of too much caution. But the fierce and loudly expressed 
resentment on the part of the public produced very important consequences ; 
and though there occurred exceptions, it became comparatively difficult or 
dangerous, from that period, to propose any one as commander of an expedi- 
tion whose talent* bad not prMensioos to merit the confidenca of the people. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



Dimlieitjf ef Buonaparte m hie return to Paria. — O^dak Statement* in tit 
Momtewr~~poor tmd AuKoUating. — Tino Reporta tsxued by Champagny, 
JVSmitter of the Foreign Department — Difference betwixt them ; — the jSccomI 
danantUng another Cotucription of 80,000 Men — Agreed to bg the Senate. 
— Reviea ^ the Fratcb Relation* with the d^ererU Power* of Europe. — 
X^tieersal Spirit t^ Re*i*tance throughout Germany, — Ruttia. — Napoteem 
and Alexander meet at Etfuri on 27th Septemier, and separate in apparent 
Friendship on ilth October — Actual feelhtgg of the Autocrat* — Their joint 
LeUer to the Sing tf Great Britain, proposing a general Peace on the prin- 
ciple of Dti poasidetia — Why rejected. — Pro^dure fn Spain — Catalonia.-^ 
Return of Romana to Spain. — Armies of Blake, Castiaw*., and Pal^bx. 
— Expedition of General Moore — Hit desponding Views of the Spmisk 
Cause — }R* Plan*. — D^eat of Blake — and Ca*tano*. — Treachery tf 
JUorla. — Sir JoAm Moore retreats to Corwma — Disasters on (Ae March. — 
Battle of Comnna, and Death of Sir John Moore. 

DiTiiiMa no part of hii history did Buoniparte appear before tbe public in s 
meiuier and more contemptible light, than immediately after the commence- 
ment of the Spanish revolution. In the deeper disaBtera of his life, the com^e 
with wbich be struggled against misfortune, gave to hie failing efforts the d^- 
nit)' of sinking greatness; but, on the present occasion, he appeared before 
France and before Europe in the humiliating (condition of one, who had been 
tempted by seliish greed to commit a great crime, from wbich he had derired 
the full harvest of ignominy, without an iota of the expected protit- On the 
contrary, blinded by the unconscientious deaire'of acquisition, he had shown 
himself as short-«ighted concerning results, as he was indifferent respecting 
means. In this, as in. other memorable instances, iniquity had brought with it 
all the consequenees of folly. 

For some time after bis triumphal return to Paris, Buonaparte preserved a 
total silence on the afiairs of tbe Peninsula, excepting general assurances that 
. alt was well ; and that the few partial commoUons which had been excited by 
the agents o( England, had been everywhere suppressed by the wisdom of the 
Grand Council, and the ready concorroiGfl of the good citizens, who ^w no 
safety for Spain save in the renewal of the fiunily compact of the UourbtHis, 
in the more fortunate dynasty of Napoleon. To accredit, this state of things, 
many pieces of news wore circulated in the provinces which lay nearest to 
Spun, tending to depress the spirit and hopes of the insurgents. Thus, Mon- 
■ieur de Champagny was made to write to the prefect of the department of 
La Gironde, that George Itl. of England was dead ; that George IV., on suc- 
ceeding, had made an instant and total change of ministry ; and that a gen- 
eral pacification mi^bt be instantly expected. The same ar^le, with similar 
legends, was inserted officiaUy in the Madrid Gazette. 

■fiut a system of fiction and imposition resembles an untempered aword-blade, 
which is not only subject to break at tbe utmost need of him who wields it, 
but apt to wound him with the Iragments as they spring asunder. The truth 
began to become too glaring to bo concealed. It could not be dtsguiaed that 
tiie kingdom of Portugal had been restored to independence — that Junot and 
his army had been driven frmn Lisbon — that Dupoat had surrendered in the 
south of Spain — that King Joseph had been expelled from Madrid — and that 
in almost all the harboure of the Peninsula, which, in the month of March, 
had been as it were hermetically sealed against the Britisli shipping and com- 
merce, the KngUsh werp now received as fiienda and allies. Nor was it pot- 
able to conce^ that . these blots on ths French arms hsd all taken plftc« in 
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conuquenoe of the unprincipled ambition, which, not latisfied with disposif 
of the produce and power of Spain, by using the name of her native princai, 
had prompted Napoleon to exasperate the feelings of the people by openly 
uaurping the supreme power, and had thus converted a Bubmissive and com- 
plaisant ally iulo a furious and jneiorable enemy. It waa no easy matter, even 
for the talents and audacity of Napoleon, to venture before tbe French nation 
with an official account of these errors and their consequences, however pd- 
liated and modified. Accordingly, we must needs aay, that not the confeasim 
(tf a felon, when, compelled to avow his gqneral giult, he seeks to dis^iise 
■ome -of its more atrocious circumstances, and apolc^ize for others, aouitds to 
US more poor aod humiliating, than the uncandid, inconsiateDt, and unraanly 
exposition which Napoleon was at length compelled to mumble forth in hu 
' official document, when the truth could no longer be concealed, and was 
likely indeed to be circulated even with exnggeraUons. 

Suddenly, on the 4th of September, there appeared in the Moniteur, which 
previously tiad been chiefly occupied by scienti&c details, lyrical poetry, or 
theatrical criticism, a minute and garbled account of the insurrection in Spaui. 
The sanguinary conduct of the insurgents was dwelt upon ; the successes ob- 
tained by the French armies were magnified; the losses which they had sus- 
tained were extenuated or glossed over. Dupont was represented as having 
behaved like a fool or a traitor. The aufieriugs of Zaragossa, during. the 
siege, were dwelt upon with empbasb; but on ils result the official account 
remained silent. The most was made of the victory of Medina del Rio Seco, 
and the retreat of King Joseph from Madrid was ascribed to his health's dis- 
agreeing with the air of that capital. There were two reports on tbe sutgeet 
of Spanish affairs, both fi-om Champagny, minister of the foreign department, 
and both addressed to tbe Emperor. Tbe first wh8 designed to justify the 
attempt of Napoleon on Spain. It was dated at Bayonne, as fiir back as the 
14th of Apti], a period when Buonaparte was very little inclined to enter into 
any reasoning on his right, since, believing he had the power to accomplish 
his purpose, he did not doubt that the advantage and honour which France 
woiild derive from the subjugation of Spain, would sufficiently plead his cause 
with the Great Nation. But when his first efforts had foiled, and further ex- 
ertions were found inevitably necessary, it became of consequence to render 
the enterprise popular, by showing tliat tin measures which led to it were 
founded on policy at least, if not upon moral justice. 

To say the truth, the document is contented with Arguing the first point. 
Something is hinted of the Spanish administration having been supposed to 
nourish hostile purposes towards France, and Godoy's manifesto at the time 
of the Prussian war is alluded to ; but the principle mainly rested upon, and 
avowed by Monsieur Champagny, is, in plain language, a gnMS and indecent 
sophism. " That which policy renders necessary," says the statesman, "jus- 
tice must of course authorize;" thus openly placing interest in diametrical 
opposition to that which is honourable or honest ; or, in other words, making 
the excess of the temptation a justification for the immorality of the action. 
This is the same principle which sends the robber on the high road, and upon 
which almost every species of villany is committed, excepting those rare enor- 
mities which are practised without any visible motive on the part of the perpe- 
trators. To apply his reaa»ning to the case, Champagny sets forth the various 
advantages which France must derive from the more iutimate union with Spain 
— the facihties which such a union affitrded for enforcing the continental sys- 
tem against Great Britain — the necessity that Spain should be governed by « 
prince, on whose faithful attachment France could repose unlimited c<Mifidence 
— and I e propriety of recommencing the work which had been tlie leading 
object of the policy of Louis the Fourteenth. Having thus shown that tiie 
•eizing upon the crown and Ubertiei of Spain would be highly advantageoua 
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to France, tho reporter holda his task accomplished, and resumes his proposi- 
tioa in these remarkable words: — "Policy demands a grand measure from 
your Majesty — Justice authorizes it — the troubles of Spain render it indispeo- 
ssbly necessary." 

*nie second report of Monsieur de Champagny held a diiTorent and mor6 
ominous tone. It was dated Paris, 1st September, and darkly indicated that 
tiie gold and machinations of the .Eogltsh hod fbmenied popular intrigues in 
Bpain, wliicti had frustrated the attempt of his Imperial Majesty to render that 
country happy. The reporter tjien, in the tone with which a priest addresses 
the object of his worship, reverentially expostulates with Napoleon, for per- 
mitting anarchy to spredd over great part of Spain, and for leaving Britain at 
liberty to say, that her flag, driven from the shores of the Baltic and of the 
Levant, floats triumphantly, nevertheless, on the coasts of the kingdom which 
is the nearest neighbour to France. Having thus indirectly communicated the 
general fact, that Spain was in insurrection, and that the English fleet rode 
triumphant on her coasts, the reporter resumes a noble confidence in the power 
And authority which he was invoking. " No, never. Sire, shall it be thus. Two 
millions of brave men are ready, if necessary, to cross the Pyrenees, and chas« 
the English from the Peninsula ; if the French would combat for the liberty 
of the seas, they must begin by rescuing Spain from the inSueoce of England." 

Much more there is to the same purpose, serving to inform the French 
people by implication, if not in direct terms, that the Emperor's plans upon 
Spain had been disconcerted; that he had found unanimous resistance where 
be had expected unconditional submission ; and that the utmost sacriiices would 
be necessary op the part of France, to enable her ruler to perfect the measures 
which he had so rashly undertaken. But besides the pressure of Spanish affairs, 
those of Austria were also hinted at, as requiring France to increase her armies, 
and stand upon her guard, as th^t power had been of late sedulously employed 
in increasing her military strength. The ultimate conclusion founded on these 
reasonings, was the necessity of anticipating another conscription of eighty 
thausand men. 

The Senate, to whom these reports were sent down, togetlier with a mes- 
sage from the Emperor, failed not to authorize thb new draught on tbe French 
populatitHi ; or, it may be said, on her very flesh and bfe-blood. Like the judge 
in the drama, but without regret or expostulation, they «iforced the demand 
of the unrelenting creditor. " The Court allowed it, and the law did give it." ■ 
" The will of France," said these subservient senators, " is the same with the 
will of her Emperor. The war with Spain is politic, just, and necessary." 

Thus armed with^ the powers which his mighty empire could give. Na- 
poleon girded himself personally to the task of putting down by tbrce the Span- 
ish insurrection, and Aiving from the Peninsula the feitish auxiliaries. But 
while preparations were making on an immense scale for an enterprise of 
which experience had now taught him the difficulty, it was necessaiy for him, 
in the first place, to ascertain how his relations with the few powers in Europe 
who had some claim to independence, had been aflected by the miscarriage 
of his Spanish scheme. 

Since the treaty of Presburg, by which she kwt such a proportion of her 
power, Austria had lain like a prostrated combatant, whom want, not of will, 
but of strength, prevents from resuming the contest. In 1 306, her friendship 
became of consequence to Napoleon, then engaged in his contest with Prussia 
and Russia. The cession of Branau, and some territories about the mouth 
of the Cattaro, were granted to Austria by France, as in guerdon of her 
neutrality. But in 1807 and 1808, the government of that country, more 
Vexed and humiliated by the territory and influence ndiicb she had lost, than 
thankful lor the. importance she had been permitted to reUin, began to show 
the utmost activity in the war department. Abuses were reformed; mors 
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perfect discipline was introduced ; old soldiers were culled to miuter ; new 
levies were made on & lai^e scale; armies of reserre were formed, throo^ 
the Austrian dominions, of the LandiDehr and national guards, and they were 
subjected to service by conscription, like the militia of England. The Aii8< 
trian armies of the line were increased to great magnitude. The Hungarian 
Diet had voted twelve thousand recruits for 1807, and eighty thousand tot 
i 808 ; while eighty thousatnt m^imiiHu l soIierB, of whom thirty thousand were 
cavalry, constituted the formidable reserve oi this warlike naOOli; JJToryihing 
eeemed to announce war, although the answers of the Court to the remon- 
etrances of France were of the most pacific tendency. 

Yet it was not alone the hostile preparations of Austria which seemed to 
trouble the aspect of Germany. Napoleon had defeated her efforts and defied 
her armies, when her force was still more imposing. But there was gradually 
awakening and extending through Germany, and especially its northern prov- 
inces, a strain of opinion incompatible with the domination of France, or of 
any other foreign power, within the ancient empire. 

The disappearance of various petty states, which had been abolished in the 
convulsion of the French usurpation, together with the general system of op- 
pression under which the whole country suffered, though in different degreeSi 
had broken down the divisions which separated the nations of Germany from 
each other, and, like relations who renew an interrupted intimacy under th« 
pressure of a common calamity, the mass of the people forgot that they were 
Uanoverians, Hessians, Saxons, or Prussians, to remember that they were all 
Germans, and had one common cause in which to struggle, one general injuiy 
to revenge. Less fiery than the Spaniards, but not less accessible to deep and 
impassioned feeling, the youth of Germany, especially such as were engaged 
in the Uberal studies, cherished in secret, and with caution, a deep hatred to 
the French invaders, and a stem resolution tq avail themselves of the first op- 
portunity to achieve the national liberty. 

The thousand presses of Germany could not be altogether alenced, though 
the police of Napoleon was unceasingly active in suppressing political puUi- 
cations, wherever they could exercise influence. But the kind of feeling which 
now prevailed among the German youth, did not require the support of ex- 
hortations or reasoning, directly and in express terms adapted to the subject. 
While a book existed, from the Holy Scriptures down to the most idle romance ; 
while a line of poetry could be recited from the works of Schiller or Goethe, 
down to the most ordinary stall ballad, — inuendoes, at once secret and sthnu- 
lating, might be drawn from them, to serve as watch-words, or as war-cries. 
The prevailing opinions, as they spread wider and wider, began to give tise to 
mysterious associations, the object of which was the liberation of Germany. 
That most generally known was called the Band, or Alliance for Virtue and 
Justice. The young academicians entered with great zeal into these frater- 
nities, the rather that they had been previously prepared for them by the Bur- 
Bchenschafls, or associations of students, and that the idea nf secret councils, 
tribunals, or machinations, is fjraibar to the reader of German history, and 
deeply interesting to a people whose temper is easily impressed by the myste- 
rious and the terrible. The professors of the Universities, in most cases, gave 
way to or guided these patriotic impressions, and in teaching their students the 
sciences or liberal arts, failed not to impress on them the duty of devoting 
themselves to the liberation of Germany, or, as it was now called, Teutonia. 

The French, whose genius is in direct opposition to that of the Germans, 
saw all this with contempt and ridicule. They laughed at the mummeiy of 
boys affecting a new sort of national free-masonry, and they gave the principle 
of patriotic devotion to the independence of Germany the name of Ideology: 
by which nick-name the French mler used to distinguish every spedea of theoiy , 
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which, reatii^ in no reapect upon the practicaL basis of self-interest, could, be 
ttou^t, prevail with none save hot-briined boys and crazed enthusiasts. 

Nnpoleon, however, saw and estimated the increasing influence of these 
popular opinions, more justly tban might have been inferred from his language. 
He knew that a government might be crushed, an army defeated, an inimical 
administrat^n changed, by violence; but that the rooted principle of resist- . 
uice to oppression difiiises itself the wider the more martyrs are made on its 
behalf. The Heir of the Revolution spoke on such subjects the language of 
the most legitimate of monarchs, and exclaimed agtunst the system of the 
Tugen4-bund, as containii^ principles capable of disorganizing the whole sys- 
tem of social society. 

The menacing appearance of Aastrja, and the extension of AntigaOican 
principles and feelings through. Germany, made it more especially necessary 
for Buonaparte to secure bis hold upon the Emperor of Russia. Trusting 
little in so important a case to his ministers. Napoleon desired personally to 
assure himself by a direct communication with the Emperor Alexander, which 
was willingly acceded to. We have elsewhere assigned some reasons, why 
such direct conference, or correspondence betwixt sovereigns, tends to de- 
grade their character, without adding any additional security to the foith of 
their treaties. It is unbecoming their rank U> take upon themselves the task 
of advancing, receding, renouncing, resuming, insisting, and evading, which 
must occur more or less in all political negotiations. At the same time, they 
are flattering to princes, as if inferring that they are able to act personally, 
and free of ministerial control; and in so tar have their charms. 
. Buonaparte and Alexander met at Erfurt on 27th September, with the same 
appearance of cordiality withrwhicb they had parted — their friendship seemed 
uninjured by a shadow of suspicion. The most splendid festivities celebrated 
their meeting, and the theatres of Paris sent their choicest performers to en- 
liven the evenings. 

Amid all these gaieties palilica were not neglected, and Buonaparte found 
his great ally as tractable as at Tilsit. Alexander not only ratified the trans- 
actions of Spain, but also the subsequent act, by which Napoleon appropriated 
to himself the kingdom of Etruria, which, according to the first draught of 
the Spanish scheme exhibited at Tilsit, was to have been assigned to the dis- 
inherited Ferdinand. The Czar stipulated, however, on his own part; that 
Buonaparte should not in any shape interfere to prevent Russia from aggran- 
dizing herself at the expense of Turkey. He promised, also, (o take an ally's 
share With Buonapiirte, if the quarrel with Austria should come to arms. To 
this indeed he was bound by treaties ; nor was there anv way of ridding him- 
self from their obligation. The conferences of Erfurt 'ended on the nth of 
October, and, as they had h^un, amid the most splendid festivities. Among 
these was an entertainment given to the Emperor on the battle-ground of Jena, 
where Prusaia, the hapless ally of Alexander, rsceived sue* a dreadful blow. 

h is probable, however, notwithatandmg all the show of cordiality betwixt 
the Emperors, that Alexander did not require the -ecollections which this 
battle-field was sure to inspire, to inluse into his wind some tacit jealousy of 
his powerful ally. He even already saw the possiiility of a quarrel emerging 
between them, and was deeply desirous that Austria should not waste her na- 
tional strength, by rushing into a contest, in which he would be under the 
reluctant necessity of acting against her. Neither did Napoleon return from 
Erfurt with the same undoubting confidence in his imperial ally. The subject 
of a match between the Emperor of France and onp of the Rusuan Arch- 
duchesses had been resumed, and had been evaded, on account, as it was al- 
leged, of the difference in their religions. The objections of the Empress 
Mother, as well as of the reigning Empress, were said to be the real reasons, 
— objections founded on the character of Napoleon, and the nature of his right 
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to the greatness which h« enjoyed. Such a proposal could not be brongld 
forward, and rejected or- evaded, with how much delicacy soever, without in- 
jury to ihe personal feelings of Napoleon; and as he must have been con- 
Hcioua, that more than the alleged reason of religion entered into the cause of 
declining his proposal, he must have feh in proportion offended, if not af!ronted. 
Slill, however, if their cordiality was in any d^roe dinunisheil, the ties of 
mutual interest, which bound together these two great autocrats, were as yet 
sufficient to assure Napoleon of the present asaislance of Russia. To con- 
firm this union still forther, and to make their present friendsUp manifest to 
the worid, the two Emperors joined in a letter to the King of Great Britain, 
proposing a general peace, and it was intimated that they would admit tits 
basis of iili poggiditlt, which would leave all the contracting powers in pos- 
session of what they had gained during the war. The proposal, as must have 
been foreseen, went off, on Britain demanding that the Spanish government 
and the King of Sweden should be admitted as parties to the treaty. 

But the letter of the Emperors had served its turn, when it showed that ihe 
ties between France and Russia were of the most intimate nature; and, coti- 
lident in this. Napoleon felt himself at liberty to employ the gigantic force 
which he had already put in preparation, to the subjugation of Spain, and to 
chasing away the *^ hideous leopards,"* as he was pleased to term the English 
banners, from the Peninsula. 

In the meantime, the Spaniards bad not been unfaithful to the cause they 
had midertaken. They bad vested the supreme management of the affnirs of 
their distracted kingdom in a Centra! or Supreme Junta, which, composed of 
delegates from all the provincial Juntas, fixed their residence at ihe recovered 
capita! of Madrid, and endeavoured, to the best«f their power, to provide for 
resistance against the invaders. But their efforts, though neither in tliemselvea 
imwise nor mistimed, were seriously impeded by two great causes, arising both 
from the same source. 

The division of Spain, as already observed, into several disunited and almost 
unconnected provinces and kingdoms, though it had contributed much to the 
original success of the insurrection, while each province, regardless of the 
fete of others, or of the capital itself, provided the means of individual resist- 
ance, rendered them, when the war assumed a more general character, miapt 
to obey the dictates which emanated &om the Supreme Junta. General Cuesta, 
whose dcivoted and sincere patriotism was frustrated by the haughtiness, self 
importance, and insubordination of his character, ffa& the first to set an un- 
happy example of disobedience to what had been chosen as the residence of 
the supreme authority. He imprisoned two members of the Supreme Junta, 
because he thought the cTioice which had been made of them was derogatory 
to his own anihority, as Captain-General of Castile and Leon, and tbua set a 
perilous example of disunion among the patriots, for which his real energy and 
love of his country were scarce afterwards sufficient to atone. 

But besides this aiyj other instances of personal disregard to the injunctions 
of the Junta, there wan another deep and widely-operating error which flowed 
from the same source. K^ch province, according to the high sense which tbe 
inhabitants entertained of ttieiB individual importance, deemed itself adequate 
to the protection of its own peculiar territory, and did not, or would not, see 
the necc'irity of contributing an adequate proportion of the provincial force to 
the defence of the nation in general. Those who had shown themselves man- 

"It was one of the minnte md chiWiih pBiiicu!»nr in wliieh Buomparte ahoved ■ nileeii agiinn 
tlicBniiBbraiioii,ihaihowDoldnotbBuihehMaldiB»ch«i(m»nl, which Ihe Eneliih flag had dis- 
played for fivphuniiwdfcaii, to be termed Lions, but BlwBji called thnniLeimaidi. Tbeipirit 
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fully eager, and often successful, in the tWence of their own bouses and altars, 
were more deaf than prudence warranted to the aummons which called them 
to the frontier, to act in defence of the kingdom as a whole. The; had accus- 
tomed themselves, unhappily, too much lo undervalue the inunonse power by 
which they were about lo be invaded, and did not sulBciently see, that to se- 
cure the more distant districtfl, il was necessary that the war should be main- 
tained by the united force of the realm. What added to this miscalculation, 
was a point in the national character, of which William III. of England, when 
commanding an allied army to which Spain furnished a contingent, had a cen- 
tury before bitterly complained. " The Spanish genersJa were so proud of the 
reputation of their troops and their country," said that experienced warrior, 
"■ that they^ould never allow that they were in waul of men, ammunition, 
guns, or tlie other necessaries of war, until the moment of emergency came, 
when they were Wo apt to be found unprovided in alt with which Uiey had 
represented themselves as being well supplied." 

The game unhappy spirit of over-confidence and miscalculation now greatly 
injured the patriotic cause. Levies and supplies, which it had been determined 
td raise, were too often considered as completed, when the vote which granted 
them l^ad been passed, and it was deemed unworthy and unpatriotic to doubt 
the existence of what the national or provincial council had represented as in- 
dispensable. In this manner the Spaniards misled both themselves, and their 
allies the British, upon the actual state of their resources; and it followed of 
course, that British officers, deceived by their representations in such instances, 
were disposed to doubt of the reality of their zeal, and to hesitate trusting their 
future representations. 

Notwithstanding these tmbappy errors, the Spanish force, assembled for the 
defence of the kmgdom, was perhaps not inadequate to the task, had they beea 
commanded by a general whose supenor energies could have gained him un- 
disputed audiority, and who could have conducted the campaign with due at- 
tention to the species of war&re which the time and the character of the in- 
vading army demanded. But, unhappily, no Robert Bruce, no Washington, 
arose in Spain at this period ; and the national defence was committed to men 
whose military knowledge was of a bounded character, though their courage 
and zeal admitted of no dispute. Yet favourable incidents occurred to balance 
these great inconveniences, and for a time the want of unity amoDgst them- 
selves, and of railitaiy talent in the generals, seemed to a certain extent com- 
pensated by the courage of the Spanish leaders, and the enei^ of their fol- 
lowers. 

The warlike population of Catalonia are, like the Tyrolese, natural marks- 
men, who take the fiekl in irregular bodies, called Somatenes, or Miquelets. 
The inhabitants of this country arose in arms almost universally; and, sup- 
ported by a small body of four thousand men from Andalusia, contrived, with- 
out magazines, military chest, or any of the dsual materials necessary to mili- 
tary manteuvres, to raise the siege of Gerona, which had been formed by 
General Duhesme, and to gain so many advantages over the enemy, that 
probably, an auxiliary force of English, under such a general as the Earl of 
Peterborough, adventurous at once and skilful, might, like that gallant leader, 
have wrested Barcelona, with Monjouic, from the hands o£ the French, and 
left the invaders no footbg in that important district. The troops might have 
been supplied from Sicily, wliere a great British force was stationed, and there 
was no want of good and experienced officers, competent to tlie ordinary du- 
ties of a general. But that genius, which, freeing itself from the pedantry of 
professional education, can judge exactly how far insurrectionary allies are to 
he trusted ; that inventive talent, which finds resources where the ordinary aids - 
and appliances are scarce, or altogether wanting, ia a gtt of very rare occot- 
rence ; and, wnfortunately, there are no means of disiinguishing the officers 
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by whom it ia poBBwecd, vinleis dunce puts tbem into a ntuati<Hi to ^apkj 
their qualificationa. 

Another cireumBlaoce &vourable for the Spaoiah caose, waa the retuni of 
General Romana to Spain, to co-operate in the defence of his country. TtiB 
nobleman, one of the beet soldiers whom Spain had at the time, and a man, 
besides, of patriotic virtue and esceUent talenta, commanded that auxiliary 
body of ten thousand Spanish troops which Buonaparte had prevailed on Go- 
doy to unite with the French army in the north of Europe, in order to secure 
their absence when he should put his schemes of invasion into execution against 
their country. These forces, or a large proportion of them, were secluded 
in the isle of Funcn, in the Baltic, with a view to conceal from them all that 
it did not suit Buonaparte should be known of the events which were agitatiog 
Spain. Nevertheless, a dexterous and daring agent, a Catholic priest of Scotch 
extraction, named Robertson, going ashore in disguise, succeeded in opening 
a communication between the Spanish general and the British admiral Keates, 
in consequence of which, and by using bold and skilful comtnnalious, Romant 
was able to extricate the greater part of his troops from the precarious situa- 
tion in which they were placed, and finally in embarking them for Spain, (t 
was the intention of this judicious officer to have made this little force of nine 
or ten thousand men the foundation of a regular army, by forming every re^ 
ment into a triple battahon. This he was unable to accomplish, but still hia 
body of veterans inspired the Spaniards with hope and trust. 

Three armies bad been formed in Spain, designed to co-operate with eacli 
other; the sum of their numbers was calculated at I30,C0O men, but they 
certainly did not exceed 100,000 at the very utmost. Their conunissarial wis 
in a wretched state, and even before the war commenced, the hardships ot 
scarci^ were felt in their camps. Three generals, each with independent 
authority, (an evil of the country and time,) commanded the Spanish armies. 
Blake, on me western frontier, extended his line from Burgos to Bilboa, dis- 
puting the possession of, and finally maintaining himself in, that capital of 
Biscay. .The head-quarters of the central army, under Caatanos, were ai fer 
back as Soria ; while the eastern army, under Palafox, extended between Zara* 
\gosaa and Sanguesa. So that the wings of the army were advanced towards 
the, frontier ; and the centre being drawn back, the whole position had the 
Ibrm of a crescent, with the concave side opposed to the enemy. Strongly 
posted within the position of Northern Spain, which they retained, the French 
armies, about wxty thousand men strong, lay protected by the fortresses which 
they occupied, and awaited the approadi of Napoleon, with such a predomi- 
nating force as should enable them to resume the offensive. The co-operntion 
of a British auxiUary force became now an object of the first consequence; 
and the conduct of Britain bad given every reason to expect that she would 
make in the Spanish caiwe, exertions to which she had been yet a stranger. 

When the two Emperors of France and Russia met at Erfurt, it bad been 
resolved, as we have said, to offer peace to Great Britain, either in some hope 
that it might have been made upon terms consistent with Buonaparte's preten- 
sions to umveraa! dominion, and Alexander's views upon Turitey, or in order 
to assume to themselves the credit of a disposition to pacific measures. A letter 
was accordingly despatched to the King of England, signed by botii Emperors, 
expressive of their wish for a general peace. The official note in which the 
British administration replied lo thia overture, declared that the King of Eng- 
land was wilUng to treat for peace in conjunction with his allies, the King of 
Sweden, and those now possessing the supreme power in Spain, and exercising 
it in tiie name of Ferdinand VII. The admission of any claim in favour of 
•either of these powers, would have interfered with the plans both of France 
Md Russia. The latter had for her object the possession of Finland, and die 
former judged tiiat peace with England was chiefly desirable few gaining time 
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to oT^voDM aH ronstuice in Spaia ; bnt must become usdess if the indepen- 
d«ace of that country was to be stipukted in the treaty. The negotialion, 
therefore, broke off on these temiB, while Britam, bj her share in it, ahowed 
a maiifut reaolution to identify her cause with that of the Spajush patriots. 

The actions of England bore a part with ber profeasiooa. It waa determined, 
aa we have already seen, to reinforce the Portuguese army with an additional 
force of ten thousand men, and the whole was placed under the command of 
General Moore, a darling name in the British army, and the only one (except- 
ing the victor of Vimeira, had his rank in the sernce permitted the choice,) U> 
whomihe public would have looked with confidence for (he discbarge of a trust 
so unusually weighty. But oltliough the requisite degree of vigour was shown 
by the English government, yet they were not yet sufficienUy accustomed to 
the necessity of acting with rapidity in executing their resolutions. 

The arrival of General Moore's army had been expected so early as the 
21st August, by those having beat access to know the purposes of govemmeot; 
yet Sir John Moore and his army were not in motion, to take part in the Span- 
ish cause, till the beginning of October ; and every day which was thus lost 
in unreadiness and indecision was of the most precious import to the cause of 
Spain. This procrastination could not be imputed to the General, nor evea 
to the administration. It was the consequence of want of alertness in the 
distent departments, which had been htde accustomed to hurry and exertion, 
and also of the hesitation apt to influence those who venture for the lirsi time 
on a great and decisive measure. Even when.the expedition arrived, there was 
uncertainty and delay. 

Sir John Moore also, in all other respects one r^ the most eminent military 
cbaractera, had embraced an uu&vourable idea of the event of the Spanish 
stn^gle. He saw the faults and imperfections of their system, «nd they were 
ot a kind which appeared most peculiarly perilbus. Independent generals, — 
an unpaid and'ill-fed soldiery, — a Supreme Junta which could not obtain obedi- 
ence, — were features which argued a speedy and disastrous conclusion to the 
contest, when opposed to the disciplined army of France, with which General 
Moore waa so well acquainted, and to whoec merits b* could give the testimony 
of experience. * 

His fears, therefore, predominating over his ht^s, yet his wishes alike, and 
his duty, prompting him to do something for the support of the Spanish cause, 
he was anxious so to direct his efforts, that he might retreat, in case of need, 
without suffering any considerable loss. For this purpose it would have been 
his desire to have carried round the British army to Cadiz, to assist in the de- 
fence of Andalusia, where the sea, in case of disaster, would always be open 
for their retreat. But the English ministers had formed a bolder and more 
decisive plun of the campaign ;~a plan which might have been decisive of the 
fate even of Buonaparte himself, at least of his Spanish projects of ambition, 
• if either the Spaniards had acted with Ihe skill which distinguished the victors 
of Baylen, or the enthusiasm which animated the defenders of Zarngossa, or 
if the British troops had been able to enter into communication with their 
armies before they were broken and overwhelmed by the Emperor of the 
French. This plan directed, that the British forcea should proceed at cnce to 
Ihe north of Spain, where the principal scene of action was necessarily laid, 
and thus co-operate with Blake, and the other Spanish armies, which were 
destined to cover the capital, and withstand the first effort 6f the invaders. It 
was left to the judgment of the commander, either to advance into Spain by 
land from Ihe frontiers of Portugal, or to transport his troops by sea to Co- 
runna. with the purpose of marching through the province of Galicia, and 
entering in that manner upon the scene of action. 

To accomplish the purpose of government, Sir John Moore deemed' it most 
convenient to divide his forcea. He sent ten thousand men, under ffir David 
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Baird, by>ea to Coruima, and determined to mercfa hinndf at (be head oiHie 
-rest of the army, about sixteon thousand, to the north of Spain, from the bcm- 
tiers of Portugal, The general ecieoce of war, upon the most extended Kale, 
seems to have been bo little understood or practised by the English geoerali 
at this time, that, instead of the country being carefully reconnoitred by offi- 
cers of skill, the march of the army was arranged by such hasty and inaccu- 
rate information as could be collected from the peasants. By iheir report, 
General Moore waa induced to divide his army into five divisioDi, whkfa wen 
directed to move upon Salamanca, where, or at V^lladolid, they were to Ibm 
a junction with the Ibrcea of Sir David Baird, expected bom Oonmna. The 
advance commenced about the 7th of November; but unhaf^ily ere these 
auxiliaries appeared on the field, tlie armies of the Spaniards, whom thay were 
destined to suf^ort, were defeated, dispersed, and tUmost annihilated. 

There was no hesitation, no mark of indecision, no kiss of precious time, 
on the part of Napoleon. He traversed the earth, as a comet does the shy, 
working changes wherever he came. The convention at Erfiirt broke up on 
the 1 4th October ; on the 35th of ibe same month he opened, in person, the 
cession of the Legislative Body ; and on the second following day, he set ofi* 
for the frontiers of Spain. Here he had prepared, in ample extent, all the 
means of conquest ; for, though trusting, or affecting to trust, a great deal to 
the influence of his fortune and his star, it was his wise and uniform policy to 
leave nothing to chance, but always to provide means adequate to Ae purpose 
which he meditated. 

Nearly a hundred thousand men had been gradually pouring into the poei- 
lion which the French occupied upon tjie Ebro. The head-quartets at Villo- 
Ha, honoured with the residence of the intrusive King, was soon more illus- 
trious by the arrival of Buonaparte himself, a week before the British army hid 
commenced its march from Portugal or Corunna. 

To destroy the army of Blake, which lay opposed to the right flank of the 
French, before the Spanish general could be supported by Sir John Moore's 
forces, became for Buoaaparte a matter of instant and permiplory importance. 
Aiier some previous fighting, a French division, under Marshal Victor, brought 
the Spanish general to action at the position of Espinosa. The battle con- 
tinued for three hours in the evening, and was renewed the next day, when 
the French turned the Spanish position, and Blake, totally ddeated, withdrew 
from the field, with the purpose of making a stand at Reynoaa, whMC he had 
his supplies and magazines. 

Meantime the activity of Buonaparte had struck another fetal blow on a 
different part of the Spanish defensive line. An army de^ed to cover Bur- 
gos, and support the right flank of Blake's army, had been formed under the 
command of the Count de Belvidere, ayoung nobleman of courage, but with- 
out experience. He had under his command some remnants of the old Span- 
. ish army of the line, widi the Walloons and Spanish guards, and a battalion 
of students, volunteers from Salamanca and Leon. Here also the French were 
successful. The youths, whom patriotism had brought to the field, could not 
be frightened from it by danger. They fell in their ranks, and their deaths 
sprea<; mourning through many a respectable femity in Spain. 

Burgos was taken, in consequence of Count Belvidere's defeat; and it was 
by the same calamity rendered easy for the Duke of Dalmatia to co-operate 
witli the French generals, who were operating against the unfortunate Blake, 
wjth a view to dnve him from his place of refuge at Reynosa. Surronnded on 
every side, the Spanish general saw no safety for the remnant of his forces, 
excepting in a retreat to Saint Andero, accompbshed under such circumstances 
of haste and confusion, that his army might be considered as totally disorgan- 
ized and dispersed. The disasters of Blake were the more to be lamented, 
that they involved the destruction of that fine body of soldiers whom Romana 
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hsd led from the Baltic, and who, injudiciously brought into ftCtiOD bj nogla 
battalions, perished inglorioualy aiAong the clifia at Eapinbsa. 

Hie whole left wing of the Spanish army of derence, which so lately stretched 
from Bitboa to Burgos, and in support of which the British forces were ad- 
vancing, was now totally annihilated, Bj)d the central army, under Castanoa, 
whose left flank was now copipletely uncovered, was exposed to imminent 
danger. The veteran would &in have reserved his forces for a more fortunate 
time, by filing back and avoiding a battle. But he had been joined by Pala- 
fbx, who had under his independent authority the army of Arragon ; and thfl 
Supreme Junta, acting in that particular according to the custom of the Fr«nch 
Convention, had despatched a commissioner to his camp, to see that that gen- 
eral perfonned his duty. This official person, with Pala&>z and other generals, 
joined in overpowering Castanos's reasoning, and, by the imputations of cow- 
ardice and treachery, compelled him to venture an action. 

The battle took place at Tudela, on the 22d November, with all the results 
whiph Caatanos had dreaded. A great number of Spaniards were killed; 
guns and baggage were taken ; and, for the flrst time, a considerable number 
of prisoners fell inio the hands of the French. Castanoe, with the routed 
-troops of bis proportion of the army, escaped to Galatayad, while Palafox re- 
treated again on the heroic city of Zaragossa, which was destined to sufier 
further distresses, and acquire additional renown. The road of the invader 
was now open to Madrid, unless in so far as it might be defended by some 
forces stationed at the pass of Samosierra, a mountainous defile about t^ miles 
from the city, or as his entrance into the capital might be opposed by the des- 
perate resolution of the citizens themselves. A pari of the population placed 
their hopes on the defence afTM'ded by this deflle, not aware how easily, in 
modem warfare, such posses are either stormed or turned. But most of the 
citizens assumed the fierce and lowering appearance, which, in the Spaniard, 
announces an approaching burst of Vinous violence! Many thousands of 
peasants arrived from the neighbouring country, to assist, they said, in the de- 
fence of the capital; and, animated by the success of the Zaragossans, me- 
naced war to the knife's point. There were about eight thousand troops of 
the line in Madrid ; resistance was undoubtedly possible, and the people 
seemed determined upon it. A summons from the Supreme Junta called the 
inhabitants to arms, and the commencement of the preparations for defence 
was begun with unanimous vigour. For tliis purpose the pavement of the 
streets was taken up and converted into barricadocs ; the houses were secured, 
and loopholed for musketry; and the whole body of the population toiled at 
erecting batteries, not only in the day-time but by torch-light. 

Had Palafox commanded in Madrid, the experiment of resistance would, 
at all risks, have been attempted. But the governor was Don Thomas Morla, 
the same who succeeded Solano at Cadiz. His subsequent conduct seems to 
show, that, despairing of the cause of his country, he already meditated an 
intended change to the side of the usurper ; so that the citizens of Madrid, at 
the moment when tlicy had recourse to his skill and authority, received neither 
encourai;ement iror instructions, nor means of defence. We shall presently 
see in what manner the generous intentions of the people were cheated and 
hafHed. 

Amidst the accumulation of disasters which overwhelmed the Spanish cause, 
Sir John Moore arrived at Salamanca, and Sir David Baird at Astorga, where 
the latter general hnltod. The situation of General Moore was extremely 
embarrassing, and gave him cause for the deepest anxiety. He knew the 
strength and character of the French armies, and was unwilling to repose too 
much confidence in the Spaniards, whoso wisdom, he contended, was not a 
wisdom cf action or esertion. On the other hand, he well knew the enthu- 
siasm of the English for the Spanish cause, and tlie high cxpectutitms which 
Vol. n. « P O" 
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irare fbnndei) on bia own talents, snd on the gallantrj of one of the flnefll 
armiea which ever left Bntain ; and he felt that something was to be attempl- 
•d worthy of the character of both. The general voice of the officers and 
soldiera was alao cluuorDus for being employed. But the defeat of Caetanoe 
at Tudcla seems to have extinguished the last hope in Sir John Moore's nuDd, 
and he at one time determined upon commencing his retreat to Portugal. 

Before finally adopting this measure, he thought proper, however, to con- 
sult Mr Frere, the British Minister, whether he thought any good would re- 
sult &om the daring measure of marching on Madrid, instead of retreating to 
Portugal. The correspondents differed, as might have been expected, from 
their difference of temperament and habits. Mr Frere, a scholar and a poet, 
well known in the world of letters, being attached with enthusiasm to the cause 
of Spain, and was a willing believer in the miracles that might be wrought by 
the higher and itobler qualities, which found a chord in unison in his own 
bosom. He advised, as a Spartan would have done, that General Moore 
should throw all upon the cast, and advance to the-auccour of Madrid. The 
general, upon whom the responsibility devolved, viewed the measure in a dit 
ferent light, and his miUtary habits did not permit him to place much confi- 
dence m a defence to be maintained by irregular forces (^tdnst the discipline 
armies of France. Yet, urged by his own feelings, and the importunity of the 
Spanish government, he reaolved to try, by an effort against the north-western ' 
part of the French army, lo answer the double purpose of preventing them 
from pressing on Romana, who, with indefatigable zeal, was collecLiiig the 
scattered remains of the Galician army, which had been destroyed under Co- 
esta, and also of hindering the French &om advancing southward to ctmiplete 
the subjugation of the Peniusula, * 

But while General Moore determined to hazard this bold measure, he saw 
painfiilly the danger of drawing upon himself, by adopting it, a predtHuinant 
force of the enemy, before whom bis retreat might be difficult and peiilous. 
Yet he fmally ordered Sir David Baird, whose retreat to Corunna was already 
commenced, again to occupy Astorga, and expressed bia intention of hazard- 
ing an advance, at whatever risk. But he added these ominous words : " I 
mean to proceed bndle in hand, for if the bubble bursts, and Madrid &Ila, we 
shaU have a run for it." 

The fate of Madrid was soon decided ; but, as is generally beHeved, not 
without great treachery on the part of those who had been most apparently 
zealous for its defence. The passes of Guadarama and Samoaierra had follen 
into the possession of the French. The latter, on which the people of Madrid 
had fixed their eyes as on a second Thermopylie or Ronceavalles, was cleared 
of its defenders by a charge of Polish lancers I These melancholy tidings, as 
they were in correspondence with General Moore's expectations, did not pre- 
vent his intended movement on the French lines of communication. By this 
means he might coMSperate with General Romana and his army, and if pressed 
by superior numbers of the French, the retreat lay through GaLci^ to Coruima, 
where the transports wore attending for the reception of the troops. 

General Moore left Salamanca on the 7th December, and proceeded towards 
Mayorga, where, on the 20di, he formed a junction with Sir David Baud. 
Advancing upon Sahagun, the troops received encouragenient from a gallant 
action maintained by the 15th Hussars, five hundred of whom took, cut down, 
■nd dispersed, nearly double their own number of French cavalry. All now 
imagined they were to attack Soult, who had concentrated his forces behind 
the river Carrion to receive the assault. The British army was in the highest 
possible spirits, when news were suddenly received that Soult had been con- 
siderably reinforced ; that Buonaparte was marching from Madrid, at the heid 
of Um thousand of his Guards ; and that the French armies, who had bean 
marching to the south of Spain, liad halted and assumed a directioo to the 
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north-west, as If to enclose and destroy the British Umj. TUh was ttxsct^ 
tbe dan^r which Moore had never ceased to apprehend, even when executing 
tiie movement that led to it. A retreat into, if not through Galicia, was the 
only mode of avoidiog the perils by which the British were surrounded. The 
plan of defending thia strong and mountainous province, or at leastof effect- 
ing a retreat through it with order and dehberation, had been in view for sev- 
eral weeks; Sir David Baird's division of the army passed through it in their 
advance to Astorga; yet, so imperfect at that time was the British general 
staff, that no accui«te knowledge seemed to have been possessed of the roads 
through tbe country, of the many strong military positions which it presents, 
or of the particular military advantt^ee which it affords for defensive war. 
Another deficiency, incidental to our service at that period, was the great 
deficiency of the commissariat department, which had been pointed out so 
forcibly by ^ Arthur Wellesiey, but which had not yet been remedied.* 

Sufficient exertions in this department might have brought fbnvard supphea 
from Corunna, and collected Uiose which Galicia itself afforded; and the 
troops, retiring gradually from position to position, and maintained &om their 
own resources, would have escaped tlie loss and dishonour of a retreat which 
' resembled a flight in every particular, excepting the terror which accompa- 
nies it. 

Besides these great deficiencies, a disadvantage of the most distres^ng kind 
occnrred, from the natural and constitutional aversion of the British army to 
retrograde nwvements. Full of hope and confidence when he advances, the 
English soldier wants the pliability, lightness, and elasticity of character, which 
enables the Frenchman to distinguish himself during a retreat, by his intelli- 
gence, discipline, and dexterity. Chafed, sullen, and discontented, the soldiers 
next became mutinous and insubordinate ; end incensed against the Spaniards, 
by whose want of zeal they thought they had been betrayed, they committed 
die most unjustifiable excesses on the unresisting inhabitants. Despite the re- 
peated orders of the commander-in-chief^ endeavouring to reBtrain the passions 
and soothe the irritation of the soldiers, these disgraceful outr^es were con- 
tinued. It is matter of some consolation, that, losing their character for dis- 
cipline, they retained that for conrage. The French, who had pressed on the 
British rear, near to Benevente, and thrown across the river a large body of 
the Imperial cavalry, were driven back and defeated on the S9th December; 
and, leaving General Lefebvre Desnouettes a prisoner, in foturo were con- 
tented with obserring, without pressing upon, tbe EngUfJi retreat. 

At Astoqja, 30th December, the commander-in-chief found about 5000 
Spaniards under Romans, the relics of the Galician army. These troops 
wanted clothing, accoutrements, arms, ammunition, and pay — they wanted, in 
^ort, everything excepting that courage and devotion to the cause of their 
country, which would have had a better lute, had fortune favoured desert. 

The Spanish general still proposed to make a stand at this rallying point ; 
hut whatever might be Romana's own skill, and the bravery of his followers, 
hb forces were not of a quaUty such as to induce Sir John Moore to halt bis 
retreat, which he now directed avowedly upon Corunna. 

The scarcity of provisions required forced marches, and combined, with 
want of general knowledge of the country in a military sense, to hurry for- 

* Sir Arthur Welletley, while eiculpatiDE rrom blame the indiiiduaU coinpasiDg tbe commjs- 
•»ri«t of Iha FoilDguixe expedition, added Ihoie words :— " The fia ii, tb»l I wiihed to dnw the 
Mlenliod of Ihe government In this important brauf b of the public wrrice, which ia but lillls 
undeistood in this counicy. The evils of which I compliined, are probably ovring Is tbe nunra 
of our politioil sitaaiion, which prevenn na IVom undrrtaking mat military operalioin, In which 

'evili consiated in the inexperience of ilmoai everj' individual, of Ihe mode of ptocurina, con- 
:ing lurnilips." He requested ihai this riplanatioD mighl Hand iu tG« mil 



Veyiog, and diitribiiting supplies." He requested that Ihia eiplai 
■toi.— Sotrmi'i Hittery iff &» Pfnauutar FFor, wol. i. p. £40. 
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mid Uw ■olAera, who too mdily took ' adnata^ of thew irregular more- 
meata to straggle an] plunder, inflicting on tbe fiieitdly natirea, and rec^viug 
fiom them in return, the mutual evUa which are given and received by iuvadeis 
is an eDBmy'a country. Tbe weather dark and rainy — tbe roads blockaded by 
half-melted snow — the fbrda become almost impassable-— augmented the diffi- 
culties <A a retreat, resembling that by which a defeated army ia forced into a 
eounbry, totally unknown to them, and through which the fugitives must find 
dwir way as Uiey can. The baggage of the army, and its ammunition, were 
abandMied and destroyed. Tbe sick, the wounded, were left to tbe mercy of 
the purauers ; and the numbers who in that hour of despair gave way to the 
national vice of intoxication, added largely to the ineffective and the helplesa 
ne very treaeure-cbests of the army were thrown away and abandoned 
, There was never ao complete an example of a disastrous retreat. 

One saving circuniBtance, already mentioned, tended to quality the bad be- 
haviour of 'the troops ; namely, that when a report arose that a battle was to 
be expected, the courage, nay, the discipline of tbe soldiers, seemed to re^ve. 
This was especially tbe case on the 6th January, wh«i the French venUired an 
attack upon our rearguard near Lugo. So aoon as a prospect of action was 
presented, stragglers bastened to join their ranks — tbe disobedient became at 
once subordinate, as if on the parade ; and it was made manifest that tbe call 
to battle, &r from having the naturd effect of intimidating to utter dispernon 
tim>pB already so much disordered, was to the English army the means of 
restoring discipline, steadiness, and confidence. 

Tbe French having declined the proofed engagement. Sir John Moore 
continued his retreat mider the same disadvantageous circumstances, until he 
arrived at Conmna, the original object of his destination. He was preparing 
to embark hia forces in the transports, which lay prepared for their reception, 
when bis pursuer, Soult, now pressing boldly forward, made it evident that this 
could not be accomplished unless either by a convention with him, or by tbe 
event fX a battie, which might disqualify him from opposing the embarkatMn 
Sir John Moore, with the dignity becoming his character, chose the latter alter- 
native, and occupied a position of no great strength in front of the town, to 
Srotect the embarkation. The attack was made by the French on tbe 16th 
anuary, in heavy columns, and with their uaual vivacity ; but it was soatained 
and repelled on all hands. The gallant General was mortally wounded in the 
action, just as he called on the 42d Highland regiment to " remember Egypt," 
and reminded tbe same brave mountaineers, that though ammunition was scarce, 
" they had their bayonets." 

Thus died on the field of victory, which atooed for previcHis misfertunes, one 
of the bravest and best officers of the British army. His body was wrapped 
in lu8 military cloak, instead of tbe aaual vestments 4^ xba tomb ; it was de- 
posited in a grave hastily dog on the ramparts of tbe citadel of Coninna ; and 
the arH^ completing its embei-luition Bpon the subseqiient day, their late Gen* 
eral was " left alcme with his glory." 

Thus ended, in the acquisition of barren laurels, plentifully blended with 
cyprees, the campaign, which had been undertaken by so beauti^ and efficimt 
tui army, imder so approved a commander. The delay in sending it to tbe 
scene <^ action was one great cause of its failure, and for that Ae gallant 
General, or his memory, cannot be held responable. 9noh a ftsve at Sala- 
manca, while the French were unequal in numbers to tiie Spanish armies, 
might have had the most important consequences. At a later period, whea 
the patriotic armies were everywhere defeated, we ctmfeaa dtat General Moore, 
vrilh the ideas which he entertained of tbe Spaniards, does not seem to us to 
have been called upon to place the fate of the British army, — anxiliaries, it 
must be obaarved, not principals in the war<— on tbe same desperate cast by 
whicli (be nati.ves were compelled to d>)de. The disasters of (ba Ktroal 
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appear to rest oa want of knowledgQ of the ground th&f were to tnreive, and 
on dw deficiency gf the commisauiat, which, though the army must be en- 
tirely depaident on it, waa not at that time safficiendy und^ the cratrid of the 
commandeivin-chief. We owe it to his memory to say, that at the clow of his 
own valuable life, he amply redeemed in bis last act the character of the army 
which he commanded. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

<j€»eni BdSardiKayie»MaAidom4thDeeewAer,l&n.—Ni^pdtoitrelimu 
to FVanee. — S^igtdar Conecraalim at Taliadoiid, betKUthim cad the Aibi 
de Prodi. — OoKw of Am Avmed reAm. — View ^ Ike Ciramuta»ee» had- 
ing to a Svpture imM Aiittria.-~Feelingw cf Riutia apom lAw oeeosm. — 

bjf '.Aiulria— ZNainhrttoft <^ Iter Amiet. — Cmmler Eforta <^ Btum^ffte. 
— TheAiutrian Army enlert Baearia, 9t4 April, 1809. — Napoteon hatlau 
to meet them. — Aiutrians defeated al Abeneberg on the SOM^-and at Ed- 
ffluU on the %Sd, wth great lots. — T/tey are dritien oat of JRufitlion tm the 
SSd. — The Archiaiix Ckarlet retreata into Bohetaia. — NapoUon puthee . 
Jonmrd to Viwniw-rieAioft, after a brief d^enee, ie occupied 6y the French 
oti the IZth tf May. — ROroepeet t^ the eveMa if the War hi PoUmd, Italy, 
the North of Gemumg, and the Tyfi^.^EtOerprieea ef StMl—of the Ihtke 
4>f Brwumek Oel». — Mmemenia in the TyroL — Character <md Mamer* of 
Ue 7)froleae. — Setreat <f the ArchdMke John into Hungary. 

Havimo thus completed the episode of Sir Jaim Moore's expedition, we 
resume the progress of Napoleon, to whom the succeasive victories of EepiiKMa, 
Burgos, and Tudela, had offered a trinmphant path to Madrid. On the 1st of 
December, his head-quarters being at tlie Tillage of Saint Augtistino, be was 
within sight of that capital, and almost within bearing of Uie bells, whose hol- 
low and continued toll annoimced general insurrection, and the most desperate 
resistance. Nor was the zeal of the people of Madrid inadequate to the ocoa* 
aon, had it been properly directed and encouraged. They seized on the French 
officer who brought a summons of surrender, and were with difficulty prevented 
from tearing him to pieces. On the 3d, the French attacked Buen Retini, a 
palace which had been fortified aa a kind of citadel. A thousand Spaniards 
died in tlie defence of this strong-hold. On the 4tb, Morla opened a capttu- 
latioa with Napoleon, He and Yriajte, another noble Spamanl, of whom 
better things had been hoped, cuBe to testify their repentance for the nab 
put they had uodeKaken, and to express their sense tlut tbe city could in tto 
wise be def^ded ; but, at the some time to state, that the populace and v<dun> 
teerd were resolute in its defence, and that some delay would be necessary, to 
let thdr steal cool, and their fears come to work in their turn. 

Budnaparte admitted these deputies to his own presence, and with the auda* 
city which sometimes characterized hia language, he read them a lectare on 
thmr bad &ith, in not observing the treaty of Baylen — on their bad faitb, in 
-sufiering Frenchmen to be assassinated — on their bad &ith, in seiung upon the 
flench squadron at Cadis. Iliia rebuke was gravely urged by the individual, 
who had kidnapped the royal fijnily of Spain while they courted his protec- 
tion as his devoted vassals, — who had seized the fortresses into which bis troops 
had been rec^ved as fHends and allies, — who had floated the streets of Madnd 
with, the Uood of its population,— and, finally, who liad taken it upon him to 
vsfume the supreme authority, and £spase of the crown of Spain, under 
no better pretext thas that he bad tbe will and the power to do so. Had • 
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SpudaWI been at Hbet^ to reply to the Lord of L^ona, and reclwn with him 
injurj for injury, fiUs^ood for fobebood, drop of blood for drop of blood, 
what an awfht ^Mlaneo mast have been struck agaiiurt him ! 

In the msantinie, tfaoee citizens of Madrid wbo had determined on resist- 
ance, began to see that they were deserted by eucb as should have beaded tfaem 
in the task, and their zeal became cooled under the feeHngs of dismay and 
dictrast. A military convention was finally concluded, in virtue of wlHch 
Qeneral fielliard took possession of the city on the 4tb of December. The 
terms were bo favourable, ae to show that Buonaparte, while pretending to 
despise the sort of resistance which the population might have efiected, waa 
well pleased, nevertheless, not to drive Hbsm to extremity. He then pubKsbed 
a proclamation, setting forth his draire to be the regenerator of the Spaniati 
(snpire. But in case his mild and healing mediation should be again refused, 
be declared he would treat them as a conquered people, and place his broths 
on another throne. '"'■ 1 will, in that case, set the crown of Spain on mj own 
bead^ad I shall know how to make it respected ; for God," concluded this 
extiflHKiary docmnent, " has given me the power and the will to surmount 
all difHculties." 

There were now two operations which nearly concerned Buonaparte. The 
first was the dispersion of the remaining troops ^ Csstsnoa, which had escaped 
the fatal battle of Tudela, and such other armed bodies as continued to occupy 
the south of Spain. In this (he Frencb had for some time an easy task ; for the 
Spanish soldiers, surprised and incensed at their own disastere, were, in many 
instances, the assassins of their generals, and the generals had lost all confi- 
dence in their mutinous followers. But before pursuing his successes in the 
south, it was Buonaparte's first resolution to detach a part of the French army , 
upon Portugal, by the way of Talavera, and by occupying Lisbon, intercept 
tJie retreat of Sir John Moore and his English army. The advance of the 
English general to -Salamanca, interfered with this last design. It seemed to 
Napoleon, that he did not yet possess forces sufficient at the same time to 
confront and turn back Sir John Moore, and, on the other hand, to enter Por- 
tugal and possess himself of Lisbon. The latter part of the plan was post- 
poned. Placing himself at the head of his Guards, Napoleon, as we have seen, 
directed his march towards Valladolid, and witnessed the retreat of Sir John 
Moore. He hod the pleasure of beholding with his own eyes the people whont 
be hated most, and certainly did not fear the least, in full retreat, and was ob- 
eerved scarcely ever to have seemed so gay and joyous as during the pursuit, 
which the French officers termed the race of Benevente. But he had also the 
less pleanng spectacle of the skirmish, in which the general commanding the 
cavalry of his Imperial Guard was defeated, and his favourite. General I-e- 
febvre, made prisoner. He halted with his Guards at Astoi^, left Ney with 
18,000 men, to keep the country in subjection, and as»gned to Soull the glo- 
rious task of-pursQU)g the English, and completing their destruction. We 
bave already seen how fiir he proved able to accompliab bis commission. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor himself returned to Valladolid, and &om thence 
set off for France with the most precipitate haste. His last act was to de- 
<^re bis brother Joseph Generalissimo over the French armies ; yet, notwith- 
standing this mark of trust and confidence, there is reason to believe that 
Buonaparte repented already his liberality, in assigning to another, though his 
own brother, an appanage so splendid, and which was likely to cost so much 
Uood and treasure. Something to this purpose broke out in his proclamation 
to the people of Madrid ; and he was more explicit when speaking confiden- 
tially to the Abb^ de Fradt, whom, in returning fi«m Benevente, the Emperor 
met at Valladolid. 

They were alone ; it was a stormy ni^t ; and Buonaparte, opening the 
window Itom time to time, to ascertain the ponibiti^ of travelting, only turned 
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from It to ov«r«tidiu Hoiudeiu de Pradt with <iueitk»» on tba itate of Ao 
capital which he had just left. The Abh^ did not dilutee their ditafibctioD ; 
and when Napoleon endeavoured to bIiof the injustice of their complunts, by 
insistlDg on the blessings he had cooferred on Spain, by the dinunuticHi of 
tithes, abolishing feudal serritudea, and correcting otlier abuses of the dd 
goTerhment, De Fradt answered by saying, that the Spaniards did not thank 
Napoleon for relief from erils to which they were insensible ; and that the 
country was in the situation of the wife of SganareUe in the &rce, who quar- 
relled with a stranger for interfering with her husband when he was beatii^; 
her. Buonaparte laughed, and continued in these remarkable words: — "I 
did not know what Spain was. It is a finer country than I was aware, and I 
have made Joseph a more vduable present than I dreamed of. But yoa will 
see, that by and by the Spaniards will commit some folly, which will place tbdr 
country once more at my disposd. I will then take care to keep it to myseU^ 
and divide it into five gredt viceroy ships." 

While the &Tourite of fortune nourished these plans of engrossing and ex> 
panding ambition, the eagerness of his mind seems to have communicated 
itself to his bodily frame ; for, when the weather permitted him to mount ihi 
horseback, he is said at once, and without halting save to change horsed, to 
have performed the journey trom Valladolid to Burgos, being tbirty-live Span- 
ish leagues, or about seventy Knglish miles and upwards, in the space of five 
hours and a half. 

The incredible rapidity with which Napoleon pressed his return to Fnncn, 
without again visiting Madrid, or pausing to hear the &te of the English army, 
surprised those around him. Some conjectured that a conspiracy bad been 
discovered against his authorify at Paris ; others, that a band of Spaniards had 
devoted themselves to aseassinate him ; a third class assigned different causes; 
but it was soon found that the despatch which he used had its cause in the 
approaching rupture with Austria. 

This breach of friendship appears certainly to have been sought by A ustria, 
without any of those plausible reascms of complaint, on which nations gene- 
rally are desirous to bottom their quarrels. She did not allege that, with re- 
spect to herself or her domimons, France had, by any recent aggression, given 
her cause of oSbnce. The Abb^ de Fradt remarks upon the occasimi, with 
his usual ^rewdness, that if Napoleon was nt> religious observer of the faith 
of treaties, it could not be maintained that other states acted much more scru- 
pulously in reference to him. Buonaparte himself has alleged, what, in one ' 
sense^ of the word, was true, that many of his wars were, in respect to the 
immediate causes of quarrel, merely defensive on his side. Bnt this was a 
natural consequence of the style and structure of his government, which, aim- 
ing directly at universal empire, caused him to be looked upon by all nations 
as a common enemy, the legitimate object of attack whenever he could be 
attacked with advantage, because he himself n^Iected no opportunity to ad- 
vance his pretensions against the independence of Europe. 

The singular situation of Great Britain, unassailable by his arma, enabled her 
to avow this doctrine, and to refuse making peace with Napoleon, on terms 
bow favourable soever for England, unle^ she were at the same dme recog- 
nised as having authority to guarantee the security of such states as she had 
ft chance of protecting, if she remained at war. Thus, she refused peace when 
offered under the condition that France should have Sicily ; and, at the period 
of which we treat, she had again recently declined the terms of pacification 
proposed by the overture from Erfurt, which inferred the abandonment of the 
Spanish cause. 

The principle of constant war with Buonaparte, or rather with the progress 
of hie ambition, guided and influenced every state in Europe, which had yet 
>ny claim for tb^ independence. Their mihtary dinsters, indeed, oftoi pre- 
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Trated thrii being cbie to keep ifao flag of defiaitce flying; but th« cesstoiM 
wftieh the; were compelled to make at Sio moment of defeat, only exaspented 
their feelinga of reseotine&t, and made them Vatch more eagerly for the period, 
vbea their own increasing strength, or the weakness of tile common enemy, 
might enable them to resume the struggle. Napoleon's iilea of a peaee was, 
ai we have elsewhere seen, that the par^ with whom he tr^ted should derive 
no more irom the articles agreed Upon, than the special proTisions expressed 
in his &n>ur. So Imig, for instance, as he himself observed all pcnnts of the 
treaty (tf Preeburg, the last which lie had dictated to Austria, that power, ac- 
cordmg to his view of the transaction, had no iarther right either of lemon* 
straace of interren^n, and was bound to view with indifference whatever 
cinngesthe French Emperor might please to work (Hi the general state of 
Europe. This was no doubt a convenient interpretatkiD for one, who, aiming 
at universal monardiy, denred that there should be as bttle interference as 
possible withthevariousstepsbywhidi he was to achieve that groat plan; but 
it is entirely contr&dictoiyof the interpretation put upon treaties by the jurists ; 
and were the jurists of a contrary opinion, it b in diametrical opposition to 
thefedings of human nature, by which the policyof states, and the conduct of 
individuals, are aUke dictated. Buopaparte being, as his conduct showed him, 
engaged in a constant train of ijinovation upon the liberties of Europe, it fol- 
lowed, that the stales whom he had not been able entirely to deprive of inde- 
pendence, should, without &rther, or more particularly national cause of war, 
be perpetually on the watch for opportunities to destroy or diminish his terri 
ble autiiority. In this point of view,' the question for Austria to consider w«^ 
not the justice of the war but its expediency; not her right of. resisting the 
common enemy of the freedom of Europe, but practically, whether she had 
the means of effectual opposition. The event served to show that Austria had 
over-estimated her own resources. 

It is true, that an opportunity now presented itself^ which seemed in the 
highest degree tempting. Buonaparte was absent in Spain, engaged in a dis- 
tant conquest, in which, besides the general unpopularity of his cause, obsta- 
cles had arisen which were strangers to any previous part of his history, and 
resistance had been offered of a nature so serious, as to shake the opinion hith- 
erto entertained of hia invincibility. On the other hand, Austria had instituted 
in her states organic laws, by which she secured herself the power of beuig 
able to call out to arms her immense and military population ; and her chief 
error seems to have been, in not postponing the fiital struggle until these new 
levies had acquired a better disciplined and more consoUtteted form. Of this 
the Emperor of Russia was fiilly sensible, and, as we have already noticed, be 
aaw with great apprehension Austria's purpose of opposing herself singly to 
the arms of France ; since, however close the intimacy which, for the present, 
eubflisted betwixt Alexander and Napolewi, it was impossible fbrthe former to 
be indifferent to the vast risk which Europe must incur, should France finally 
annihikte the independence of Austria, A series of intrigues, of a very sin- 
gular nature, was accordingly undertaken at Paris, in the hope of preserving 
peace. Talleyrand, who, perhaps on Napoleon's own account as well as tint 
of France, was unwilling that another great continental war should arise, was 
active in endeavouring to discover means by which peace might be preserved. 
In the evNiing, it was his custom to meet tiio Counts Mettemich and Eoraan- 
zow at the assemblies of the Prince of Tour and Taxis, and there, totally un- 
known to Buonaparte, to agitate the means of preventing war ; — so certain it 
is, that even the ablest and most absolute of sovereigns was liable, like an ordi- 
nary prince, to be deceived by the statesmen around him. But the ingenuity 
of these distinguished politicians could find no meuis of reconciling die inter- 
ests of Austria, — seeing, as ^e thought, an opportunity of tbrcing from Napo- 
leon in his hour of weakness, what ^e had bem compelled to sarrender to 
■-■ ■" ' O" 
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himinliiahfnjrofstreDgthi^ — and thoee of Buonaparte, who knew that Kt looa 
aa he should make a single sacrifice to compulsion, he wotfd be' held as having 
degraded that high military reputation whiciwaa the foundation td'hia power. 
It may reasonably be supposed, that, with the undecided war of Spain on his 
bands, he would willingly have adjourned the contest ; but with him, the sound 
of the trumpet was a summons to be complied with, in the moat complicated 
state of general embarrassment 

The exertions made by Austria on this, important occasion were gigantic, 
and her forces were superior to those which she bad been able to summon out 
at any ^rmer period of her history. Including the army of reserve, they were 
computed as high aa five hundred and flAy thousand men, which the Archduke 
Charles once more commanded in the character of Gener^issimo. It is said that 
this gallant Prince did not heartily approve of the war, at least of the period 
■chosen to conmience it, but readily Bacrificed his own opinion to the desire of , 
contributing hia utmost abilities to the service of hia brother and of his country. 

Six corps d'arm^e, each about tlurty thousand strong, were destined, under 
the Archduke'a immediate command, to maintain the main weight of the war 
in C^ermany; a seventh, under the Archduke Ferdinand, was stationed in 
Galicia, and judged aufGcient to oppose thcmselvea to what fbrcee Russia, in 
compliance with her engagements to Napoleon, might find herself obliged to 
detach in that direction ; and two divisiooa, under the Archduke John, were 
destined to awaken hostilides in the north of Italy, into which they were to 
penetrate by the passes of Carintbia and Carniola. 

Buonaparte had not sutHcient numbers to oppose these formidable nuisses ; 
but he had recourse to his old policy, and trusted to make up for deficiency of 
. general numerical force, by such rapidity of movement as should enaure a 
local superiority on the spot in which the contest might take place, He sum- 
moned out the auxiliary forcea of ihe Confederation of the Rhine, and of the 
King of Saxony, He remanded many troopa who were on their march for 
Spain, and by doing ao virtually adjourned, and, as it proved, for ever, the sub- 
jugation of that country. He had already in Germany the corpa of Davouat, 
and of General Oudinot. The garrisons which France had established in 
Pruaaia, and in the northern parts of Germany, were drained for the purpose 
of reinforcing his ranks; but the total amount of hia assembled forces was still 
greatly inferior to thoae of the Archduke Charies. 

On tiie 9th of April 1809, the Archduke crossed the Inn; end thus a second 
time Austria commenced her combat with France, by the invaaion of Gei^ 
many. Some confidence waa placed in the general diacontent which prevailed 
among the Germans, and especially ttiose of the Confederation of the Rhino, 
and their hatred of a syatem which made them, on every occasion the instru- 
ments of F'rench policy. The Archduke averred in his manifesto, that the 
cause of his brother was that of general independence, not individual aggran- 
dizement; aqd he addreased himself particularly to thoae his brothers of Ger- 
many, who were now compelled by circumstances to serve in the opposite ranks. 
Whatever effecta might have been produced by such an address, B\ipposing it 
to have had time to operate, the result was disconcerted by the promptitude, 
which with Buonaparte waa almost always the harbinger of succeaa. 

While the Austrian army moved slowly, and with frequent halts, encumbered 
as they were with their baggage and auppliea. Napoleon had no sooner learned 
by the telegraph the actual invasion of Bavaria, thauhe left Paris on the instant, 
and hurried to Fiankfort; without guards, without eqQipage, almost without a 
companion, save the faithful Joaep&nc, who accompanied him as far as Stras- 
bourg, and there remained for some time watching the progress of the cam- 
paign, the event of which was destined to have such a melancholy influence on 
her own happiness. 

The Archduke Cliarloa'a plan waa to act upon the offensive. Hia talents 
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vera undoubted, his arm; greatly Buperior in numbera to the French, and &- 
vourably disposed, wtietlier for attack or dcTcnco; yet, by a. seriea of combina- 
tions, the moat beautiful and stril^ing, perhaps, which occur in the life of one 
ao &ined for his pover of forming auch, Buon^arte was enabled, in the short 
apace of five days, totally to defeat the formidable masses which wore opposed 
to him. . 

NapolecHi found his own force unlkvounibly disposed, on a long line, ex- 
tending betweenthetownsuf Augsburg and Ratisbon, and presenting, through 
the incapacity it b said of Berthier, an alarming vacancy in the centre, by 
' operating on which the enemy might have separated the French army into 
two parts, and exposed each to a flank attack. Sensible of the lull, and pei- 
hape fatal consequence, which might attend this error. Napoleon determined 
on the dating attempt to concentrate his army by a lateral marcii, to be accom- 
plished' by the two wings simultaneously. With this view he posted himself 
in the centre, where the ilanger was principally apprehended, commanding 
Massena to advance by a flank movement from Augsburg to P&fienhoEfen, 
and Davoust to approach the centre by a similar manceuvre from Katisbon to 
Neustadt. These marches must necessarily be forced, that of Davoust, b^ng 
. ei|^t, that of Maasena betwixt twelve and thirteen leagues. The order for 
-this dating operation was sent to Maesena on the night of the ITth, and con 
eluded with an earnest recommendation of speed and intelUgence. When the 
time for executing these movements had been allowed, Buonaparte, at the 
head'of the centre of his forces, made a sudden and desperate assault ufion 
two Austrians divisions, commanded by the Archduke Louis and General Hiller. 
So judiciously was this timed, that ^e appearance of Davoust on the one flank 
kept in check those other Austrian corps d'arm^e, by whom the divisions at- 
tacked ought to have been supported; while the yet more formidable openi- 
tions of A^ssena, in the rear of the Archduke Iiouis, achieved the defeat of 
the Miemy. This victpry, gained at Abensberg upon the SOth April, hroke 
the line of the Austrians, and exposed them to &rther misfortunes. The 
Emperor attacked the fugitives the next day at Landshut, where the Austrians 
lost thirty pieces of cannon, nine thousand prisoners, and much ammunition 
and baggi^e. 

On Uie 32d April, after this fortunate commencement of the campaign, 
Buonaparte directed his whole force, scientifically arranged into difiereni divi- 
sions, and moving by diflercnt routes, on the principal army of the Archduke 
Charles, which, during these misfortunes, he had concentrated at Eckmuhl. 
The battle is said to have been one of the most splendid which the art of war 
could display. An hundred thousand men and upwards were dispossessed cf(dl 
their positions by the combined attack of their scientific enemy, the divisions 
appearing on the field, each in its due pbce and order, as regularly as the 
movements of the various pieces in a game of chess. All the Austrian 
wounded, great part of their artillery, fifteen stand of colours, and twenty 
thousand prisoners, remained in the power of the French. The retreat was 
attended with corresponding loss ; and Austria, again baffled in her hopes of 
reacquiring her influence in Germany, was once more reduced to combat for 
her existence amongst nations. 

On the subsequent day, the Austrians made some attempt to protect the re- 
treat of their army, by defending Katisbon. A partial breach in the ancient 
walls was hastily effected, but for some time the French who advanced to the 
storm, were destroyed by the musketry of the defenders. There was at length 
difficulty in finding volunteers to renew the attack, when the impetuous Lannes, 
by whom they were commanded, seized a ladder, and rushed forward to fix it 
himself against the walls. "I will show you," he exclaimed, "that your gen- 
eral is atiU a grenadier." The exan^le prevailed, the wall was surmounted, 
and the combat was continued or renewed jn the streets of the town, which 
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was apeediiy on fire. A body of French, rushicig to charge & bod; of Aua- 
triane, which still occupied one end of a burning street, were interrupted by 
some wagons belonging to the enemy'a train. " They ore tuinbiila of pow- 
tlep," cried the Austrian conunanding, to the French ; " if the flames reach 
them, both sides perish." The combat ceased, and the two parties joined in 
averting a calamity which must have been fatal to both, and finally, saved (be 
ammuoition fivm the flames. At length the Auatrians were driven out of 
Ratisbon, leaving much cannon, baggage, and priaoners, in the hands of tlie 
enemy. 

In the middle of this last mel^e, Buonaparte, who was speaking with his 
adjutant, Duroc, observing the aflair at some distance, was struck on the foot 
by a spent tnusket-ball, which occasioned a severe contusion. " That must 
have been a TyFolese," said the Emperor, cooly, "who has umed at me from 
such a distance. These fellows fire with wonderful precision." Those around 
remonstrated with him for exposing his person ; to which he answered, '' What 
can 1 do ? I must needs see how matters go on." The aoldiera crowded about 
him in alarm at the report of his wound; but be would hardly allow it to be 
dressed, ao eager was be to get on horseback and put sn end to tlie solicitude 
of his army, by showing himself publicly among the troops. 

ThuB within five daya, — the space, and almost the very da3's of the month, 
which Buonaparte had assigned for settling the afiairs of Germany, — the 
original aspect of the war was entirely changed; and Austria, who had 
engaged in it with the proud hope of reviving her original influence in Europe, 
was now to continue the struggle for the doubtful chance of securing her cz- 
istence. At no period in his momentous career, did the genius of Napoleon 
appear more completely to prostrate all opposition ; at no time did the talents 
of a Ednglo individual exercise such an influence on the fate of the universe. 
The forces which he had in the field had been not only unequal to those of the 
enemy, but they were, in a military point of view, ill-placed and imperfectly 
combined. Napoleon arrived alone, found himself under all these disadvan- 
tages, and we repeat, by his almost unassisted genius, came, in the course of 
five days, in complete triumph out of a struggle wbich bore a character so 
unpromising. It was no wonder that others, nay, that he himself, should have 
annexed to his person the degree of superstitious influence claimed for the 
chosen instruments of Destiny, whose path must not be crossed, and whose 
arms cannot be arrested. 

While the relics of the Archduke Charles's army were on full retreat (o 
Bohemia, Napoleon employed the 23d and 24th of April, to review his troops, 
and distributed with a liberal hand honours and rewards. It was in this sphere 
that he was seen to greatest advantage ; for, although too much of a soldier 
among sovereigns, no one could claim with better right to be a sovereign 
among soMiers. It was on this occasion, that, striking a soldier famiUarty on 
the cheok, as be said, " I create you a knight," be asked the hcHioured par^ 

"You ought to know it well," answered the soldier; *' since I am the man, 
who, in the deserts of Syria, when you were in extremity, reheved you from 
my flask." 

Napoleon instantly recollected the individual and the circumstance. " I 
make you," he said, " a knight, with an aunui^ of twelve hundred francs — 
what will you do with so much money?" . 

" Drink with my comrades to llie health of bim thiit is so necessary to ns." 

The generals had their share in the Imperial bounty, particularly Davoust, 
to whose bnlliant execution of the manoeuvres commanded hy Napoleon, the 
victory was directly to Tie attributed. He Vas created Duke of Eckmuhl. It 
was a part of Napoleon's policy, by connecting tlie names of fields of victory 
witli the titles of ibuso who contributed to acquire it, to ally the reeollectioiu 
' ■ . .. . -^ ..,^.,^.. 
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of thrfr mertte wttli his own gratefiil acknowledgment of them. ThuH the title 
of every ennobled Marcachd waa a fresh incentive to such officers as wera 
ambitious of distinction. 

After the fata! battle of Eckmuhl, the Archduke Charles effected, as wo 
have aeen, hia retreat into the mountainoua country of Bohemia, fiill of defiles, 
and highly capable of defence, where ho could re-model hia broken army, re- 
ceive reinforcements of every kind, and make a protracted defence, should 
Napoleon press upon him in that direction. But the victories of these mem- 
orable five days had placed thorrench Emperor in full poaseasion of the right 
hank of the Danube, and of the high road to the city of Vienna, which is 
mtnated on the same side of the river. True to his principle of striking di- 
rectly at the heart of his ontagoniat. Napoleon determined to march on the 
metropolia of Auatria, instead of pursuing the Archduke into the mountains 
of Bohemia. By the latter courae, the war might have been long protracted, 
ft contingency which it was always Napoleon's policy to avoid; and, alarmed 
for the preponderance which Franco waa about to acquire, Russia herself, now 
acting tardily and unwillingly aa the ally of Napoleon, might have assumed a right 
of mediating, which she had atrength enough to enforce if it should be declined. 

On the other hand, the Austrian General Hillcr, defeated at Landshut, and 
cut off from communication with the Archduke, had been able to unite himself 
with a considerable reserve, and assumed the mien of defending the high road 
to the capital. Buonaparte had thus an enemy of some consequence in front, 
while the army of Char4^ might operate from Bohemia upon the conununica- 
tiona in hia rear; and a universal national insurrection of the Tyroleae threat- 
ened not only entirely to expel the French and Bavariana from their mountains, 
but ev«i to alarm Bavaria herself. Insurrections were alao beginning to take 
place ah through Germany, of a character which showed, that, had the tide of 
war tumed against France, almost all the north of Germany would have been in 
arms against her. These dangers, which would have staggered a man of leas 
determination, only confirmed Napoleon in hia purpose of compelling Auatris 
to taake peace, by descending the Danube, and effecting a second occupation 
of her capital. 

All waa shortly in motion for the intended enteiprise. General HiUer, too 
weak to attempt the defence of the Inn, retreated to Eberaberg, a village with 
a castie upon the river Traun, which waa in most placea unfordahle, and had 
elevated rocky banka, acarped by the hand of Nature. One bridge commum- 
cating with the town, wa^ the only mode of approaching the position, which, 
viewed in front, seemed almost impr^nsble. It was occupied by Hiller with 
more tJian thirty thousand men, and a formidable train of artillery. He trusted 
to be able to maintain himaelf m thia alrong line of defence, until he should 
renew hie communications with the Archdnke Charlea, and obtain tiiat Prince's 
co-opMatioD in the task of covering Vienna, by defending the course of the 
Danube. 

Upon the 3d of May the position of Ebersberg was attacked by Massena, 
and stormed after a most desperate resistance, which probably cost the victors 
as many men as the vanquished. The hardiness of this attack has been cen- 
sured by some mihtary critica, who pretend, that if Maasena had confined his 
front attack to a, feint, the Austrian general would have been as eflectually dis- 
lodged, and at a much cheaper rate, by a corresponding movement upon bra 
flank, to be executed by General Lannes, who passed the river Traun at Web 
for that purpose. But Mass^a, either from the dictates of his own impetuous 
disposition, or because he had understood the Emperor's ccmimands as po^- 
tively enjoiniiig an attack, or that he feared Lannes might be too late in arriving, 
when every moment waa precious because every moment might re-establish the 
communication between the Archduke and Hiller, — att^npted and succeeded 
in the de^terate resc^iition of disposting the AuArian geneu^ by main force. 
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General Hiller retreated to S^nt Polten, then croEsed Uie DaDube by the 
bridge at Muntern, whicb he destroyed afler his ptissage, and, marching to 
form his junction with the Archduke Chaflos, leA the right side of the Danube, 
and consequently the high road to Vienna, open to the French. Napoleon 
■noTed forward with a steady yet rapid pace, calculating upon gaining the ad- 
Tanco necessary to arrive at the Austrian capital before the Archduke, yet 
at the same time marching without precipitation, and taking the- necessary 
measures for protecting his communications. 

The city of Vienna, properly so caBed, is surrounded by the ancient fortifi- 
cations which withstood the siege of the Turks in 1683. The suburbs, which 
are of great e3:tent, are surrounded by some slighter defences, but which could 
only be made good by a large aimy. Had the Archduke, with his forces, been 
able to throw himself into Vienna before Buonaparte's arrival under its walla, 
no doubt a formidable defence might have been made. The inclination of the 
citizens was highly patriotic. They fired from the ramparts on the advance 
of the French, and rejected the summons of surrender. The Archduke Max- 
imilian was governor of the place, at the head of ten battalions of troops of the . 
line, and as many of Landwehr, or militia. 

A shower of bombs first made the inhabitants sensible of the horrors to 
which they must necessarily be exposed by defensive war. The palace of the 
£mperor of Austria was in the direct front of this terrible fire. The Emperor 
bimsetf, and the greater part of his family, bad retired to the city of Buda in 
Hungary; but one was left behind, confined by indisposition, and this was 
Maria Louisa, the young Archduchess, who shortly afterwards became Em- 
press of France. On intimation to this purpose being made to Bu(Hiaparto, 
the palace was respected, and the storm of these twrible missiles-directed to 
other quarters. The intention of defending the capital was speedily given up. 
The Archduke Maximilian, with the troops of the line, evaciated the city; 
and, on. the 12th, General O'Reitly, commanding some battalions of landvehr, 
signed the capitulation with the French. 

Napoleon did nothiin9eifenterVienna;'hefisedhi9hcad-quartei8at Scbocn- 
brUD, a palace of the Emperor's, in the vicinity of the capital. 

In die meanwhile, the Archduke Charles, unable to prevent the fill of 
Vienna, was advancing to avenge it. In the march which he made through 
Bohemia, he had greatiy increased his army; and the evente in the north of 
Germany and the Tyrol had been so dangerous to French influence, that it 
required all the terrors of the battle of Eckmuhl-to keep the unwilling rassala 
of the conqueror in a stale of subjection. Before, therefore, we trace the 
course of remarkable events which were about to take place on the Danube, 
the reader is requested to take a brief view of the war on the Polish liontier, 
in Italy, in the north of Germany, and in the Tyrol; for no smaller portion of 
the civilized worid was actually the scene .of hostilities during this momentous 
period. 

In Fokuid, the Archduke Ferdinand threw tmnself into the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, as the part of Poland which formerly belonged to Prussia; obtained 
possession of Warsaw itself, and pressed northward with such vivacity, that, 
while Prince Poniatowski was hardly able to assemble a. small defensive army 
between the Narew and the Vistula, the Archduke approached Thom, and 
was in a situation to summon Prussia to arms. The call would doubtiess have 
been readily obeyed, had the Archduke Charles obtained any shadow of suc- 
cess in the cooimenceinent of the campaign. But the French had posfession - 
of all the most important Prussian fortresses, which rendered it imprudent, in- 
deed almost impossible, for that power to offer any effectual means of resist- 
ance, until the arms of Austria should assume that decided prepmiderancc, 
nhich they were not on this occasion doomed to attain. 

The feeling of indignaljon against the foreign yoke had, however, peneUated 
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Aeepij into tbe boeom ot the PrussianB. The doctrines of the Tugend-bmid 
had been generally received among tbe higher and middling classes — the 
lower listened to the counsels only of their own patriotism and courage. Tbe 
freedom of EiHY>[>e — the independence of Germany — the delivery ef Prussia 
from a foreign bandage — the obtaiaiog security for what was mwt dear and 
valuable to mankind, determined Schill, a Pniasian major of hussars, to at- 
tempt, even without the commands of bis King, the liberation of his country. 

During the former mihappy war, Schill, like Blucher, conducted himself 
wiUi the most patriotic devotion, and had, when courage and conduct were 
rare, been distinguished by both in his service as a partisan oflicer. On tbe 
present occasion, bis attempt may be likened to a rocket shot up into tbe fir> 
moment, which, by itB descent upon a magazine, may give rise to tbe most 
appallmg results ; or which, bursting in empty space, is only remembered by 
its brief and brilliant career. Chance allotted to Schill the latter and mor« 
un&vourable conclusicM); but his name must be enrolled in the list of those 
heroes who have ventured their lives to redress the wrongs of their country, 
and the remembrance of whose courage often forme the strongest impulse to 
others -to reassume the heroic undertaking, lor which they themselves have 
struggled in vain. 

The movement which this daring soldier had projected, was connected widi 
a plan of general insurrection, but was detected by a premature discovery 
Colonel Doemberg, an officer of the Wcstphalian guard, was engaged in the 
conspiracy, and had undertaken to secure the person of Jerome Buonaparte. 
His scheme was discovered ; and among his papers were found some which 
implicated Schill in these insurrectionary measures. Jerome, of course, made 
bis complaint to the King of Prussia, who was in no capacity to reRi^e to de- 
liver up the accused officer. Obliged thus to precipitate his plan of insurrec- 
tion, Schill put himself at the head of his regiment, which was animated by 
hia own spirit, and marched out of Berlin to- proclaim tbe independence of his 
country. He showed the utmost speed and dexterity in his military manceu- 
vres, and soon assembled a small army of 5000 or 6000 men, sufficient to take 
possesion of various towns, and of the little fortress of Domitz. 

Katt, another insurgent, placed hims^ at the head of an insurrection in 
Cassell ; and a yet more formidable leader, distinguished alike by bis birth, his 
bravery, and bis misfortunes, appeared in the field. This was tbe Duke of 
Brunswick Ocis, son of him who was mortally wounded at Jena. The young 
prince had ever since before his eyes the remembrance of his father, to whom 
Buonaparte's enmity would not permit even the leisure of an hour to die in 
his own palace. The breaking out of the war betwixt France and Austria 
seemed to promise him the road to revenge. The Duke contracted with Aus- 
tria to levy a body of men, and he was furnished by England with the means 
to eqidp and maintain them. His name, his misfortunes, hia character, and' 
hia purpose, tended soon to fill his ranks ; the external appearance of which 
indicated deep sorrow, and a determined purpose of vengeance. His uniform 
was bhck, in memory of his father's death; the lace of the cavalry was dis- 
|>osed ilikc the ribs of a skeleton ; the helmets and caps bore a death's head on 
their front. 

The brave young soldier was too late in appearing in the field. If he could 
have united his forces with those of Schill, Doemberg, Katt, and the other in- 
surgents, he might have effected a general rising in tlie north; but the event 
of Ec):muhl, and the taking of Vienna, had already checked IJie awakening 
spirit of Germany, and subsequent misfortunes tended to subdue, at least for 
the time, the tendency to univeraitl reaislance which would otherwise certainly 
have been manifested. It was about the middle of Hay when the Diike of 
Brunswick advanced from Bohemia into Lusatia, and by that time the corps 
of Schill and others were existing only aa separate bonds of piurUsans, sur- 
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rounded or punued by the adherents of France, to whom the niccesses of 
Buonapaxte had given fresh courage. 

General Thielman opposed hiiaself to the Duke, at the head of some Saxon 
troops, and was strong enough to prevent his forcing hia way into the middle 
of Ge^any , where his presence might have occasioned great events, atill, 
however, though the plajis of the insurgents had been thus tar disappointed or 
checked, their forces remained on foot, and tbrmidahle, and the general dis- 
position of the nation in their fevour rendered them more so. 

While the insurrectional spp'it which animated the Germans smouldered in 
some places like sublerranean fire, and partially showed itself by erupticms in 
others, the mountains of the Tyrol were is one general blaze through their 
deepest recesses. Those wild regions, which had been one of the oldest in- 
heritances of Austria, had been torn fi\>m her by the treaty of Preabuig, and 
conferred on the new kingdom of Westphalia. The inclinatitHi of the inhab- 
itants had not been consulted in this change. The Austii&ns had always gov- 
erned them with a lingular mildness and respect for their customs ; and had 
thus gained the afiection of their Tyrolese subjects, who could not therefore 
understand how an allegiance reaembhng that of children to a parent, should 
have been transferred without their consent to a stranger sovereign, with wb<nn 
they had no tie of mutual feeling. The nation was the more senable of these 
natural sentimenis, because the condition of the people is one of the most 
primitive in Europe. The extremes of rank and wealth are unknown in those 
pastoral districts ; they have almost no distinction among their inhabitants ; 
neither nobles nor ser^, neither office-bearers nor depen^ts ; in one sense, 
neither rich nor poor. As great a degree of equality as is perhaps consistent 
-with the existence of society, is to be found in the Tyrol. In temper they are 
a gay, animated people, fond of exertion and excitaUon, lovers of the wine- 
flask and the dance, extempore poets, and frequently good musicians. With 
these are united the more hardy qualities of the mountaineer, accustomed to 
the life of a shepherd and huntsman, and, amidst the Alpine precipices, often 
placed in danger of life, while exercising one or other of the occupations. As 
marksmen, the T]rrolcBe are accounted the finest m Europe ; and the readiness 
. with which they obeyed the repeated summons of Austria duiing former wars, 
showed that their rustic employments had in no respect diminished their an- 
cient love of military enterprise. Their magistrates in peace, and leaders in 
var, were no otherwise distinguished &om the rest of the nation than by their 
sagacity and general intelligence ; and as these qualities were ordinarily found 
among innkeepers, who, in a country like the Tyrol, have the most general op- 
portuiuties of obtaining information, many of that class were leaden in the 
memorable war of 1809. These men sometimes could not even read or wiite, 
yet, in general, exhibited so much common sense and presence of mind, such 
a ready knowledge of the capacity of the troops they commanded, and of the 
advantages of the country in which they served, that they became formidable 
to die best generals and the most disciplined soldiers.* 

In the beginning of April these ready warriors commenced their insurrec- 
tion, and in four days, excepting in the small fortress of Ku&tein, which con- 
tinued to hold out, there was not a Frenchman or Bavarian in the Tyrol, save 
those who were prisoners. The histoiy of that heroic war belongs to another 
page of history. It is enough here to say, that, scarcely supported by the 
Austrians, who had too much to do at home, the Tyrolese made agunst every 

■ The Aiutriu^ c^ntared tbe want or toclici or tlie Tfrolem. Some poetical ibBrp^hooter 
derended hli anunrjinen by an epigTUD, of whiah the following n * tnntUtion ; — 
" Ii is bnt clunCB, oar leara'd licliciini ta^, 
Wluch wilhoul ■cienceBainilhebatile.dBVj 
Yei would I ralher win ilie field by chance, 
Than atudj Iictici, and be beat bj Fnmce." • >— ' i 

Dci-zecbvGOOgIC . 
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odds the moBt magnaniinous aad obstinate defence. It was tn vain that a 
Freoch arm;, led by Lefebvre, marched into , the country, and occupied In- 
spruck, the capital. The French were a Becond time compelled by theee valiant 
mountaineers to retreat with immense loss ; and if Austria could have main- 
tained her own share of the contest, her faithful provinces of Tyrol and the 
Voralberg must on their ude have come off victors. 

But tba disasteia of the Archduke Charles, as they had neutralized the in- 
surrectjons in Germany, and rendered of no comparative avail the victoi^es of 
the Tyrolese, so they also checked the train of success, which had attended the 
movements of the Archduke John in Italy, at the commencemmt of the war. 
We have already said, that the safety and honour of Austria being, as it was 
thought, sufficiently provided for by the strength of the main army, this young 
piince had been despatched into Italy, as the Archduke Ferdinand into Poland, 
to resuscitate (he interest of their House in their ancient dominions. Eogene, 
the son-in-law of Buonaparte, and his viceroy in Italy, wag defeated at Sacile 
upon the 15Ui of April, by the Archduke John, and compelled to retire to 
Caldigro on the Adige. But ere the Austrian Prince could improve bis ad- 
vantages, he received the news of the defeat at Eckmuhl, and the peril in 
which Vienna was placed. He was, therefore, under the necessity of retreat- 
ing, to gain, if possible, the kingdom of Hungary, where the presence of his 
army might be of the most essential consequence. He was. in his turn pursued 
by Prince Eugene, to whom the Austrian retreat gave the means of uniting^ 
himself with the French force in Dalmatia, Irom which he had been separated, 
and thus enabled him to assume the ofiensive with forces much augmented. 

Thus the mighty contest was continued with various events, from the shores 
<rf the Baltic to those of the Adriatic, and &om the eastern provinces of Ger- * 
many to those of Hungary. But the eyes of all men, averted from the more 
remote and subordinate scenes of the struggle, were now turned towards the 
expected combat betwixt Buonaparte and the Archduke Charles, which it was 
easily predicted must soon take place under the walb of Vienna, and decide, 
it was then apprehended for ever, the fiiture fete, perhaps the very existence, 
of the em[Hre of Anstria. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Positions of the French and Austrian Armies after the Battle of Eclmuhi. — 
Pfapoleon crosses the Danube on 20tb May. — Great Confiict at Aspeme 
on the H St and Hd, when victory ukm daimed by both parlies. — Both Armies 
are strongly reinforced. — Battle of Wagram fot^ht on the 6tk Jtdy, in 
whieh the Austriane are compl^ely defeated, mth the loss of 20,000 pris- 
oners. — Amnstitx eonduded at Znaim. — Close of the career (f SchUl tmd 
the Duke of Brunsmck Oels. — Defence of the Tyrol — Its finid mtforttaiate. 
result. Growing resistance becomes man^est throughout Germany.-— Its 
effects on Buonaparte.— He publishes a singular Manifesto in the Monilew. 
— This Manifesto examined. 

We left Napoleon concentrating his army near Vienna, and disposing it so 
as to preserve his communications with France, though distant and precarious. 
He occupied the city of Vienna, and the right bank of the Danube. The 
Archduke Charles now approached the left bank of the saiVie river, which, 
swollen bj the sprmg rains, and the melting of snow on the mountains, divided 
the two hostile armies osif by an impassable barrier. In the year 1805, when 
N.ipolcon first obtained possession of Vienna, the bridges over tlie Danube 
were preserved, which had enabled him to press his Inarch upon Koutousoff 
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and the Russians. This time he had not been so fortunate. , No bridge bad 
been left unbroken on the Danube, whether above or below Vienna, by which 
be might push his forces across the river, and end the war bj again defeating 
the Austrian Archduke. At the same time, the hours h>st in indecisioD were 
all un&vourable to the French Emperor. Charles expected to be joinedby 
his brothera, and, being in his own country, could subsist with ease ; while 
Napoleon, in that of an enemy, could expect no recruits, and might have diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies. Besides^ao long as an Austrian army was in the 
field, the hopes of Germany remained unextinguished. The policy, therefore, 
of Bnonaparte, determined him to pursue tbemoat rigorous' measures, by con- 
structing a bridge over the Danube, and crossing it at the head of his army, 
with the purpose of giving battle to the Archduke on tbe left bank. 

The place originaliy selected for this bold enterprise was at Nussdorf, about 
half a league above Vienna, where tbe principal stream passes in a fliU but 
narrow channel under the right bank, which is there so high as to command 
the opposite verge of the river, and affords, therefore, the means of protecting 
the passage. But about live hundred men having been pushed across, with 
the view of re-eatabtiahing the old bridge which had existed at Nussdorf in 
1805, were attacked and cut off by tbe Austrians, and this point of passagv 
was in consequence abandoned. 

Napoleon then turned his tlioughts to establishing his intended bridge at a 
village called Eberedorf, on the right bank, opposite to which the channel of 
the Danube is divided into five branches, finding their course amongst islands, 
one of which, called the Island of Lobau, is extremely laige. Two of these 
branches are very broad. The islands are irregular in their shape, and have 
' an alluvial character. They exhibit a broken and diversified snr&ce, pardy 
covered with woods, partly marshy, and at times overflowed with water. 
Here Napoleon at length determined to establish his bridge, and he coUeoted 
for that purpose ae many boats and small craft as he could muster, and sucb 
other materials as be could obtain. The diligence of the engineer officer, 
Aubry, was disttnguisbed on this occasion. 

The French were obliged to use fishers' caissons filled with bulleta, instead 
of anchors, and to make many other aubslitntions for the accomplisbaient of 
their objects. They laboured without interruption; for the Austiians, though 
they made various demonstrations upon Krems and Linz, as if they them- 
selves meant to cross tbe Danube above Vienna, yet did nothing to distairb 
Napoleon's preparation for a passage at .Ebersdorf^ although tnx^s might 
have been easily thrown into the Islajod of Lobau, to dispute the occupation, 
or to interrupt the workmen. It b impossible to suppose the Archduke 
Charles ignorant of the character of the ground in the neighbourhood of his 
brother's capital; -we must therefore conjecture, that tbe Austrian General had 
determined to let Buonaparte accomplish his purpose of passing the river, in 
order to have the advantage of attacking him when only a part of his arm^ 
had crossed, and of compelling him to fight with the Danube in his rear, 
which, in case of disaster, could only be repassed by a succession of &ail and 
ill-constnicted bridges, exposed to a thousand accidents. It is doing the 
Archduke no discredit to suppose he acted on such a resolution, for we shall 
presently see he actually gained the advantages we have pointed out, and 
which, could they have been prosecuted to the uttermost^ would have involved 
the ruin of Buonaparte and his army. 

The materials having been brought together from every quarter. Napoleon, 
on the I9th May, visited tbe Isle of Lobau, and directed that the completion 
of the bridge should be pressed with all possible deapateh. So well were hia 
orders obeyed, that, on the next day, the troops were able to cominence 
their passage, although the bridge was still far from being complete. They 
were received by skirmishers on the left bank; but as these fell back without 

Vol. IL 2 H , • 
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my obettaiBCy of RMiriance, it became atiU more obvioua Uiat (be Arcbduke dM 
Tiot mean to dispute the passage, more especiaUy as he bad not availed himself 
of the important means of d<nng so which the locaKty presented. 

At the point where tiie extremity of the last bridge of the chain, (for tbert 
were five in number, corresponding to the five Btreams,) touched the left baidt 
of the Danube, the French troops, as they passed over, entered upon a little 
plain, extending between the two villages of Asprane and Bading. Aaperae lies 
larUiest to the left, a thousand toises distant from the bridge ; Essling is at the 
«ttier extremity of the plain, shout one tiioiisand five hundred toises from tbe 
rame point. The villages being built of mason-work, with gardens, terraces, 
,and coiirt-jards, formed each a little fortified place, of which the churchjvd 
of Aspeme, and a large gnmary at Essling, might be termed the citadels. A 
'hq;b-road, bordei<ed~by a deep ditch, extended between these two strong posts, 
which it connected as a curtaig connects two bastions. This position, if occu- 
pied, might indeed be turned on eitiier flank, but the character of the ground 
would render the operation difficult. 

Still ftrther to the n>ht, and closer to Aspeme than Essling, lay another 
fillage called Enzersdorf. It ie a thousand toises Irom Aspeme to Essling, 
and Bomewbat less from Esding to Enzcrsdorf Before these villages arose an 
almost imperceptible ascent, which extended4o two hamlets called Raschdorf 
and Breitenlee, and on the left lay the wooded heights 6t Bisamberg, bound- 
ing the landscape in that direction. Having passed over near thirty thousand 
iiAntry, with ^>oirt six thousand horse. Napoleon directed a redoubt to be 
coBStru^ed to eavot the extremity of the bridge oa tbe left side. Meantime, 
his trolls occupied the two viUagea of Aspeme and Essling, and tbe line 
nvhi^ connected them. 

The reports brought in during the night were contradictory, nor could the 
'signs visible <n) the iborizon iaduce the generals to agree concerning the num- 
ibers and prdbable plans of tiie Austrians. On the distant heights of Bisam- 
rbe^ many lights "were seen, which induced Lannes and .others to conceive the 
enemy to be there concentrated. But mUch nearer the French, and in their 
'&ont,tbe horizon also exhibited a pale streak of about a league in length, the 
reflected light of numerous watch-firee, which the ntuation of the ground 
fptvveMed Wng themselves seen. * 

From these indications, wlrile Laimes was of opinion they had before them 
'Oidy a strong rear-guard, Masena, with more judgment, maintained they were 
, TO preeence of the whole Austrian army. Napoleon was on horaeback by 
:break of day on tbe 81st, to decide by his own observation ; but all the ground 
in frmt was so thickly masked and covered by the Austrian light cavalry, as to 
rfflider it vain to attempt to reconnoitre. On a sudden, this living veil ofskir- 
roisbeis was withdrawn, and the Ai«trians were seen advtincing with their 
irbcde force, divided into five columns of attack, headed by their best generals, 
their mmihera more than double those of the French, and posst^ng two hun- 
dred and twenty pieces <^ artillery. Tbe combat commenced by a furious 
^Ktteofc on the village of Aspeme, which seemed only taken that it might be re- 
'iaken, only retaken that it might be again lost. The carnage was dreadfiil ; 
Uie obstinacy of die Austrians in attacking, could not, however, overoome that 
of. the French in their defence. Essling was also assaulted by the Austrians, 
thoi^ not with tbe same pertinacity ; yet many brave men fell in its attack 
and defence. 

The battle began about four afternoon ; and when the evening approached, 
noting decisive had i)een done, "nie Archduke brought his reserves, and 
poured th;em in suocessire bodies upon the disputed village of Aspeme. Every 
sarden, terrace, and &rm-yard, was a scene of the most obstinate struggle. 
Wagons, carts, harrows, ploughs, were employed to construct barricades. As 
IbjB difierent parties aucoeeded on different pmnts, those who were victorious 
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in front were often attacked in the rear by such of the Other psr^ aa hod pre- 
vailed in the next street. At the close of the dttj, Masaena remained pa/tiallj 
master of the place, on fire aa it was with bombs, aad choked with the slain. 
The Austrians, however, had gained posseaaiou of the church and cbufthyard, 
and claimed the superiority on the left accoi^ngly. ' 

EssUng was the object, during the last part of this bloody day, of three gen- 
eral attacks ; against all which, the French made decisive head. At one time, 
Lannea, who defended the post, was no hard preased, that he must have ^«eii 
way, had not Napoleon relieved him and obtained him breathing time, by a 
^ell-timed though audacious charge of cavalry. Night separated the com- 
batants. 

The French could not in any sense be said to have been l>eaten ; but it wfts 
an unusual thing for them, fighting under Na^leon's eye, to be leas than com- 
pletely victorious. The Austrians could as Utile be called victors; but even 
the Qircumstance of possessing themselves of the most important part of As- 
peme, showed that the advantage had been with, rather tbui against thera; 
and both armies were affected with the results of the day, rather a» they ap- 
peared when compared with those of their late encounters, than as considered 
in their own proper character. The.fe^ng o£ the Austrians was esultation; 
that of the French not certainly discouragement, but unpleasant surprise. 

On the £2d, the work of carnage recommenced. Both armies had received , 
reinforcements during the night — Napoleon from the left bank, the Archduke 
&oin reserves in bis rear. The French had at first the advantage — they recov- 
ered the church o£ Aspeme, and made a number of Austrians prisoners in the 
village. But the attacks on it were presently renewed with the same fury as 
on the preceding day. Napoleon here formed a resolution wwthy of hit mili- 
tary fame. He observed that the enemy, while pressing on the village of Aft- 
peme, which was the lefl-hand point of support of the French position, kept 
bacbi'or, in mibtary luiguage, refused, the right and centre of his line, which 
he was therefore led to suppose were weakened for the purpose of supporting 
the assault upon Aspeme. He determined, for this reason, to advance the 
whole Frendi right and centre, to assail the A ustrian position on this enfeebled 
point. This movement was executed in echellon, advancing from the French- 
right. Heavy masses of infiintry, with a numerous artillery, now adfaaoed- 
wnh fiiry. The Austrian line was forced back, and in some danger of being 
broken. Regiments and brigades began to be separated fiom each other, and 
there was a danger that the whole centre might be cut off from the ri^ wing. 
The Archduke Charles hastened to the spot, and in this critical moment du- 
charged at once the duty of a general and of a common addier. He bsought 
up reserves, replaced the gaps which had been made in his line, by the fury of 
the French, and seizing a standard, himself led the grenadiers to the charge. 

At this interesting point, the national accounts of the action differ conad- 
erably. The French dispatches assert, that, notwithstanding the personal 
gallantry of their general, the Austrians were upon the point of ft total defeat. 
Those of the Archduke, on the contrary, affirm (hat the resistance of the 
Austrians was completely successful, and that the French vrere driven back 
on all points. All agree, that just at this crisis of the combat, the bridge 
which -Buonaparte had estabUshed over the Danube was swept away by the 

flood. 

This opportune incident is said, by the Austrian accounts, to have been 
occasioned by fire-ships sent down the river. The French have denied the 
existence of the fire-ships, and, always unwilling to allow much effect to the 
result of their adversaries' exertions, ascribe the destruction of the floating 
bridge to the trunks of trees and vessels borne down by a sudden swell of U» . 
Danube. Genera) Pellet, imleed, admits, with some reluctance, that timber 
frames of one or more windmiUs, filled with burning combustUtle?, deacended 
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the river. But whether the Auatrians had executed the Tery natural plan 
of lanching such fire-worka and drift-wood on the Btreani, or whether, as the . 
ancient heathen might have said, the aged and haughty river shook, from his 
aiiouldera by his own exertions the yoke which the strangers had imposed on 
him, ttie bridge was certainly broken, and Buonaparte's army was extremely 
endangered. 

He saw himself compeUed to retire, if he meant to secure, or rather to 
restore, his cojnmunication with the right bank of the Danube. The French 
movement in retreat was the signal for the Austriana' advance. They recov- 
ered Aspeme ; and had not the French fought with the most extraordinary 
conduct and valour, they must have sustained the greatest loss. General 
Lannes, whose behaviour had been the subject of admirotion during the whole 
day, was mortally wounded by a ball, which shattered both hia legs. Massena 
sustained himself in this crisis with much readiness and presence of mind ; 
and the preservation of the army was chiefly attributed to him. It is said, 
hot perhaps falsely, that Napoleon himself showed on this occasion leas alert- 
' ness aild readiness than was his custom. 

At' length, the retreat of the French was protected by the cannon of Ees- 
ling, which was again and again turiously assaulted by the Austrians, Had 
they succeeded on this .^cond point, the French army could hardly have 
eseaped, for it was Essliilg alone which protected their retreat. Fortunately 
for Buonaparte, that end of the bridge which connected the great Isle 
of Lobau with the left bank on which they were fighting still remained un- 
injured, and was protected by fortifications. By Ibb means he was enabled 
to draw back his shattered army during the night into the great island, evacu- 
ating the whole position which he had held on the right bank. The loss 
of both armies was dreadful, and computed to exceed twenty thousand men 
on each side, killed and wounded. General St Hilaire, one of the best 
French generals, was killed in the field, and Lannes, mortally wounded, was 
brought back into the island. He was much lamented by Buonaparte, who 
considered kim as his own work. " I found him," he said, "a mere swords- 
man, I brought him up to the highest point of talent. I found him a dwarf, 
I raised him up into a giant." The death of this general, called the Roland 
of Uie army, had sometiiing in it inexpressibly shocking. With both his legs 
shot to pieces, he refused to die, and insisted that the surgeons should be 
hanged who were unable to cure a Mareschal and Duke de MontebeUo. 
. While he thus clung to life, he called on the Emperor, with the instinctive 
hope that Napoleon at least could defer the dreaded hour, and repeated his 
name to the last, with the wild interest with which an Indian prays to the 
object of hia superstition. Buonaparte showed much and creditable emotion 
at beholding his faithful follower in such a condition. 

The news of this terrible action flew far and wide, and was represented hy 
the Austriana as a glorious and complete victory. It might have well proved 
so, if both the villages of Asperne and Essling could have been carried. As 
it waR, it cannot properiy be termed more than a repulse, by which the 
French Emperor's attempt to advance had been defeated, and he himself 
driven back into an island, and cut otT by an inundation from the opposite 
bank, on which his supplies were stationed ; and so tar, certainly, placed in a 
very precarious condition. 

Ttie hopes and wishes of all Europe were opposed to the domination 
of Buonaparte ; and Hope, it is-wel! known, can build fair fabrics on slighter 
Ibundafions than this severe check aflbrded. It had been repeatedly prophe- 
sied, that Napoleon's fortune would some time or other faU in one of those 
hardy measures, and that by penetrating into the depth of hia enemy's coun- 
try, in order to strike a blow at hia capital, he rnight engage himself beyond 
hia moans of recovery, and thus become the victim of his own rashness. But 

O"^ 
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the time waa not yet arrived which fate had assigned for the fijlfilment of this 
prophecy. More activity oa the part of the Austrian Prince, and a less v^* 
orous development of resources and energy on (bat of Napoleon, might have 
produced a different result ; but, unhappily, the former proved leas capable 
of improving his advantage, than the latter of remedying bia disasters. 

On the morning of the 33d, the day after the bloody battle of Aaperne, 
Bumiaparte, «;jth his wounded, and the remnant of hia forces, was cooped up 
in the marshy island of Lobau, and another nearer to the left bank, called 
Entzersdorf, from the village of that name. This last island, which served as 
an outwork'to the larger, is separated from the lefl bank, which was occupied 
■by the Austriajis, only by a small channel of twenty toises in breadth. Tho des- 
truction of the bridges had altogether divided Buonaparte from the right bank, 
and from his rear, under Davoust, which still remained there. The nature of 
the ground,. on the left side of the Danube, opposite to the isle of Enlzersdotf^ 
admitted cannon being placed to command the passage, and it is said that 
General Hitler ardently pressed the plan of passing the stream by open force 
at that point, and attacking successively the islands of Entzersdorf and bobau, 
and offered to answer with his head for its success. The extreme loss sus- 
tained ^Dy the Austrian army on the two preceding days, appears to have been 
the cause that his proposal was rejected. It has been also judged possible tor 
Prince Charles to have' passed the Danube, either at Presburg or higher up, 
and thus placed himself on the right bank, for the purpose of attacking and 
destroying the reserves which Buonaparte had left at Ebersdorf under Da- 
Toust, and &om which he was separated by the inundation. Yet neither did 
the Archduke adopt this plan, but, resuming the defensive, from which he bad 
only departed for a few hours, and concluding that Napoleon would, on his 
part, adopt the same plan which he had formerly pursued, the Austrian engi- 
neers were chiefly engaged in fortifying the ground between Aaperne and 
Essling, while the army quietly awaited till it should suit Napoleop to renew 
his attempt to cross the Danube. 

With unexampled activity, Buonaparte had assembled materiala, and ac- 
complished the rc-establishment of his communications with the right bank, by 
the morning of the second day after the battle. Thus was all chance des- 
troyed of the Austrians making any farther profit of the interruption of his 
communications. With equal speed, incessant labour converted the Isle of 
Lobau into an immense camp, protected by battering cannon, and secured 
eitiier from surprise or storm from the Austrian side of the river; so that 
Killer's plan became equally impracticable. The smaller islands were forti- 
fied in the like manner; and, on the 1st of July, Buonaparte pitched his head- 
quarters in the Isle of Lobau, the name of which was changed to Napoleon 
Island, as in an immense citadel, from which he bad provided the means of 
sallying at pleasure upon the enemy. Boats, small craft, and means to con- 
struct, on a better plan than formerly, three floating bridges, were prepared 
and put in order in an incredibly short apace of time. The fonner bridge, 
repaired so strongly as to have little to fear from the fury of the Danube, again 
comiected the islands occupied by the French with the left-hand bank of that 
river; and so imperfect were the Austrian means of observation, though the 
campaign was fought within their own country, whose fate depended upon its 
issue, that they appear to have been ignorant of the possibility of Napoleon's 
using any other means of passage than this identical Original bridge, which 
debouched betwixt Aspeme and Essling ; and they lost their time in erecting 
fortifications under that false impression. Yet certainly a very little inquiry 
might have discovered that the French Emperor was constructing three 
bridges, instead of trusting to one. 

For several weeks afterwards, each army was receiving reintbrcements. 
The Austrian and Hungarian nobles exerted themselves to bring to ^ field. 
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tbeir vasaala and toiumtcy ; wbik &uonaparte, through eret^ part of Qennany 
whick was subje^ to hia direct or indirect ipSuence, levied additional forces, 
for enabling him to destroy the last hope of their country's independence. 

More powerfid and numerous auxiliary armies alaa approached the scenS 
of action iroia the north-eastern frontier of Italy, from wbicb the Archduke 
John, aa we baTs already mentioned, was retiring, in order, by throwing his 
army into Hui^aiy, to have an opportuoi^ of co-operating wi*b hia brother, 
the Archduke Charles. He came, but not unpursued or unmolested. Prince 
• Eugene Beauhamoia, at the bead of the army which waaintended to sustain 
the Archduke John's attack in Italy, joined to such forces as the French had 
in Dalmatia, fallowed the march of the Austrians, brought them to action re- 
peatedly, gaiqed advantages over thein, and finally arrived on the frontiers oF 
Hungary as soon as they did. Here the town of Raab ought to have made 
some protracted defence, in order to enable the Archduke John to co-operate 
' with bis younger brother Regnier, another of this warlike family, who was 
organizing the Hungarian insurrection. But the same fatahty which influ- 
eaced every thing else in this campaign, occasioned' the fall of Raab in eiebt 
days after the Austrian Prince bad been worsted in a Sgbt under its wuls. 
The Italian army of Eugene now formed its junction with the French ; and 
the Archduke John, crossing the Danube at Presburg, advanced eastwanl, for 
the purpose o( joining the Archduke Charles. But it was not the purpose of 
Napoleon to permit this union of forces. 

On tbe 6th of July, at ten o'clock at night, the French began to cross from 
the ishnda in the Danube to the left-hand bank. - Gun-boats, prepared for the 
pnirpose, silenced some of tbe Austrian batteries ; others were avoided, by 
passing the river out of reach of their fire, which the French were enabled to 
do by the new and additional bridges they had secretly prepared. 

At day-light on the next morning, the Archduke had the unpleasing sur- 
prise to find the whole French army on the tefl bank of the Danube, after 
having turned all the fortifications which he had formed tor the purpose of op- 
posing their passage, and which were thus rendered totally useless. The vil- 
lages of Esshng and Entsersdorf had been carried, and the French line of 
battle WHS formed upon the extremity of the Archduke's left wing, menacing 
him, of course, both in flank and rear. The Archduke Charles endeavoured' 
to remedy the consequences of this surprise' by outflanking tbe French right, 
while the French made a push to break the centre of the Austrian hne, the 
key of which position was the village of Wsgram. Wagram waa taken and 
retaken, and only one house remained, which was occupied by the Archduke 
Charles, when night closed the battle, which had been bloody and indecisive. 
Courier afler courier were dispatchwl to the Archduke Joiui, to hasten his 
advance. 

On the next day, being the 6th July, was fought the dreadful battle of Wa- 
gram, in which, it is said, that the Archduke Charles committed the great 
mihtary error of extending bis lines, and weakening bis centre. His enemy 
was too alert not to turn such an error to profit. Lauriston, with a hundred- 
pieces of cannon, and Macdonald, at the head of a chosen division, charged 
the Austrians in the centre, and broke through it. Napoleon himself shewed 
all his courage and talents, and vras ever in the hottest of the action, though 
the appearance of his retinue drew on him showers of grape, by which be was 
repeatedly endangered. 

At length tbe Austrian army seems to have fiitlcn into disorder; the left' 
wing, in particular, conducted itself ill ; cries of alarm were beard, and the ex- 
ample of precipitate flight was set by those who should have been the last to fbl- 
low it, wheh given by others. TheFrenchtook twenty thousand prisoner); and 
SCI complete was the discomtiture, that, though the Archduke John came up 
with a part of his army before the afiair was quite over, so Ihtle chance wad 
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there of redeeming the day, that he was glad to retire from the fidd iiiuu>tic«d 
bf the enemy. 

Ail hope of ftrther resistance was now tttAadoned fay the Austrian Princes 
and government; and they concluded an armistice with Buonaparteat Znaim, 
by which they agreed to evacuate tbe Tyrol, and put the citadels of Braim 
and Gratz into the hands of Napoleon, as pledges lor tbetr sfaicerily in ds- 
siring a peace. 

With this aimiBtice sunk all the hopes of tie gallant Tjrroleae, and of the 
German insurgents, who had sought by force of arms to recover tb6 indepen- 
dence of their country. But tbe appearance of these patiiotB on tiie sllige, 
though productive of no immediate result of impMtaRce, is wortfiy of particil- 
lar notice as indicRtrve of a recovery of nati<»al spirit, and of an awakeninj; 
from that cold and passive slaveiy of mind, which makes men as patient und^ 
a change of masters, as the dull animal who follows with indtSerence any per- 
son who has the end of his halter in his hand. We, therefore, referring to 
what we have said of the revival of public feeling in Germany, have briefly to 
notice the termination of tbe expeditions of Sehill and the Duke of BiUnatndt, 
together witli the insurrection of the Tyroleae. 

Tbe career of the gallant Schilt had long since closed. After traversing 
many parts of Germany, he had failed in augmenling his little force of about 
iive thousand men, against whom Jerome Buonaparte had assembled a large 
army from all points. In his marches and skirmi^es, SchHI displayed gteat 
rea^nesB, courage, and talent ; but so great were the odds against him, that' 
men looked on, wondered, and praised his courage, without daring to espouse 
his cause. Closely pursued, and ollen nearly surrounded, by bodies of Dutch, 
of Westphalians, and of Danes, Schill at length saw himself obliged to throw 
himself into some defensive position, where he might watt the aeeistance of 
Great Britain, either to prosecute his adventure, or to eHect bis escape from 
the Continent. The town of Stralsund presented Acilities for this purpoee, 
and, suddenly appearing before it on the i5th of May, he tool pttssesfdoD of 
the place ; repaired, as well as be could, its ruined fortifications, and there re- 
solved to make a stand. 

But the French saw the necesuty of treading out ibis spark, which mightao 
easily have excited a conflagration. A large force of Dutch end Danish troops 
advanced to Stralsund on the 31st May, and in their turn forced their way 
into the place. Scluil, witfi his brave companions, drew up in tbe market- 
place, and made a most desperate defuice, which might even have bebn a suc- 
cessful one, bad not Schill himself fallen, relieved by death from tbe yoke of 
the oppressor. The King of Prussia had from the beginning disavowed Scbill's 
enterprise j and when the capture of Vienna rendered the Austrian cause more 
hopelem, he issued a proclamation against him and his followers, as Outlaws. 
Availing themselves of this disavowal and draiunciation, the victorious French 
and their vassals proceeded to inflict on the officers of Schill the doom due to 
unauthorized robbers and pirates — a doom which, since the days of Wallace 
and Llewellyn, has been frequently inQicted by oppressors on those by whran 
their tyranny has been resisted. 

Schill's career was nearly ended ere that of tbe Duke of Brunswick began. 
Had it been posaible for them to have formed a junction, the result of either 
enterprise might have l>een more fortunate. The young Duke, while be en- 
tered into alhance with Austria, and engaged to put himself at the head of A ' 
Bmall flying army, decUned to take rank in the Imperial service, or appear m 
thecapaci^ of one of their generals^ He assiuned tbe more dignified charac- 
ter of a son, bent to revenge bis &ther's death ; of a Prince of the Empire, 
determined to recover by the sword the inheritance of which he bad been foiV 
cibly deprived by the invasion of strangers. Neither bis talents nor his actions 
were unequal to the part which be assumed. He defeated the Saxons feneat- 
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edly, and showed much gidlantry and activity. But either from the character 
of the Austrian general, Am End^, who should have co-operated with the 
Duke, or from some secret jealouajr of an ally who aspired to personal inde- 
pendence, the assistance which the Duke should have received from the 
Austriahs was always given tardily, and sometimes altogether withheld at the 
moment of utmost need.' 

Nevertheless, the Duke of Brunswick occupied, temporarily, Dresden, 
Leipsic, Lindenau — compelled the intrusive King of Westphalia to retreat, and 
«.t the date of the armistice of Znaim, was master of a considerable part of 
Franconia. There, of course, terminated the princely adventurer's career of 
success, as he was, in consequence of the terms of that convention, entirely 
abandoned hj the Austrian armies. Being then at Scbleitz, a town in Upper 
Sasony, the Duke of Brunswick, instead of listening to the timid counsellors 
who advised him to capitulate with some one of Ae generals commanding 
the numerous enemies that surrounded him, resolved to cut his way through 
them, or die in the attempt, rather than tamely lay down Uie arms he bad ■ 
sssUDied for the purpose of avenging his father's death and the oppression 
ef bis country. 

Deserted by many of his officers, the brave Prince persevered in his pur- 
pose, dispersed some bodies of cavalry that lay in his way, and marched upon 
Halberstadt, which he found in possession of some Westphalian infantry, who 
had halted there for the purpose of fortning a junction with the French gene- 
ral Reubel. Determined to attack this body before they conld accomplish 
their purpose, the Duke stormed the gates of the place, routed the Westpha- 
lians, and made prisoners upwards of sixteen hundred men : while the citizens 
welcomed him with shouts of "Long bve the Duke of Brunswick! — Success 
to the sable Yagers!" 

From Halberstadt he proceeded to Wolfenbuttel, and thence to Brunswick, 
the capital of his father's stales, and of his ovm patrimony. The hopeless 
state in which they saw their young Duke arrive, tUd not prevent the citizens 
fivtm offering their respect and their services, though certain that in doing so 
they were incurring the heavy hatred of those, who would be again in posses- 
sion of the government within a very short period. 

The Duke left his hereditary dominions the next day, amid the rt^reta of 
the inhabitants, openly testified by gestures, good wishes, and tears ; and forc- 
ing his way to the shores of the Baltic, through many dangers, had at length 
the good fortune to embark hia Black Legion for Sritain, undishonoured by sub- 
mission t6 the deapot who had destroyed his father's house. His life, rescued 
probably from the scaffold, was reserved to belaid down in paving the way for 
that great victory, in which the arms of Germany and of Brunswick were Mj 
avenged. 

The defence of the Tyrol, which fills a passage in history as heroic as that 
which records the exploits of William Tell, was also virtually decided by the 
armistice of Znaim. Not tliat this gallant people abandoned their cause, be^ 
cause the Austrians, in whose behalf they had taken arms, had withdrawn their 
forces, and yielded them up to their fate- In the month of July, an army of 
forty thousand French and Bavarians attacked the Tyrol from the German 
sidej while from Italy, General Rusca, with eighteen thousand men, entered 
from Clagenfurth, on the southern side of the T^'i^'ese Alps. Undismayed by 
this double and formidable invasion, they assailed the invadt^^ as they penetrated 
into their fastnesses, defeated and destroyed them. The fate of a division of 
10,000 men, belonging to the French and Bavarian army, which entered the 
TJpper Innthal, or Valley of the Inn, will explain in part the means by which 
these victories were obtained. 

The invading troops advanced in a long column up a road bordered on the 
one fflde by the river Inn, there a deep and rapid torrent, where difia irf im- 
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■neiHe heigllt overbaag both roa^ vad liTer. The vaoguard WM permitted to 
Advance tinopposeil as iar as Prut2, the object of Uieir exjiedition. Tije rest 
of die Bj-my wore therefore induced to trust t^emselrea still dec)>er in diis tre- 
mendous pass, where the precipices, becoming more and more narrow as they 
advaaced, eeenied about to close above iJieir heatis. No sAund but of the 
screamiDg «f the eagles disturbed from their eyries, and the roar of the liver, 
reached the ears of the aoldier, and on the precipices, partly envektped in u 
lazy mist, do human forma ^owed then^selves. At length the voice of a man 
was beard calling acrosB the ravine, " Shall we begin ?" — " No," was returned 
in an. authoritative tone of voice, by one wbo, like the firat speaker, seemed the , 
inhalHtant of ^ome upper re^on. The Bavarian detachment halted, and sent 
to the general lor ortbrs ; when presently was heard the terrible signal, " In- 
the name of the Holy Trinity, cut all loose,!" Huge rocks, and trunks of trees, 
long prepared and laid in heaps for the purpose, began now to descend rapidly 
in every direction, while the deadly fure of the Tyrtjeae, who never throw away 
a shot, opened from every bush, crag, or corner of rock, which could afford 
the shooter cov^r. As thb dreadful attack was made on the whole line at 
once, two-lhirda of the enemy were instantly destroyed ^ while the Tji-olese, 
rushing from their shelter, with swords, spears, axes, scythes, clubs, and all 
other itistic instruments which could be converted into weapons, beat down 
ftnd routed the shattered remainder. As the vanguard, which had reaclied 
Frntz, was obliged to surrender, very few of the ten thousand invaders are 
computed b> have extricated themselves from the fatal pass. 

But not all the courage of the Tyrolese, not all the strength of their coun-- 
try, could possibly enable them to defend themselves, when the peace with 
Austria had permitted Buonaparte tu engage his whole mimenae means for 
the acquisition of these mountains. Austria too — Austria herself, in whoso* 
cause they had incurred ail the dangers of war, instead of securing their in- 
demnity by some stipulations in the treaty, sent them a cold exhortation to lay 
down their arms. Resistance, therefore, was abandoned as fruitless ; Hofer, 
chief commander of tiie Tyrolese, resigned his command, and the Bavaiians 
regained the possession of a country which they could never have won, back 
by their own eftbrta. Hofcr, and about thirty chiefs of these valiant defenders 
of their country, were put to death, in poor revenge for the loss their bravery 
had occasioned. But their fame, as their Immortal spirit, was beyond the 
power of the judge aUke and executioner; and the place where their bli^od 
was shed, becomes sacred to the thoughts of freedom, as the precincts uf a 
temple to those of religion. 

Buonaparte was particularly aware of tlie dnnger around him from that 
display of national spirit, which, commencing in Spain,' exhibited itself in 
the undertakings of SchiU and the Duke of Brunswick, and blazed forth in 
the defence of the Tyrol. He well knew the character of these insurrections 
to be awful indications, that in future wars he would not only have the enmity 
of the gorernmentB to encounter, hut the hatred of the people ; not merely the 
efforts of the mercenary soldier, whose power may be great, yet can always 
be calculated, but the resistance of the population at lar^e, which cannot be 
made subject to any exact means of computation, and which, amid disorder, 
and even flight, often finds a road to safety and to revenge. 

It was Napoleon's policy, of course, to place in an odious and ftlse point of 
view, every call which the sovereigns of Europe made on. the, people of that 
continent, exciting them to rise in their own defence, and stop the French plan 
of extended and universal dominion. Every summons of this kind be affected 
to regard with horror, as including Jacobinical and anli-social principles, and 
tending to bring back all the worst horrors of the French Revolution. There 
u a very curious paper in the Moniteur, upon the promises of liberty, and 
uhdrtations to national union and national vengeance, which were circubled 
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at this period in Germany. These were compared with the criei of Liberty 
and Equality, with which the French RepuUrcans, in the. early daja of the 
ReTolution, sapped the defences and seduced the feefiogs of the nations whom 
Ihey afterwards attacked, having made their democratic doctrines the principal 
means to pave the way for the success of their arms. The Moniteur, therefore, 
treats such attempts to bring the people forward in the national defence, as 
Ktnilar to the use of poisoned weapons, or other resources inconsistent with 
the lawp of civilized war. General Pellet, also, the natural admirer of the 
sovereign whose victories he had shared, has the same sacred horror at invok- 
ing the assistance of a nation at large to defend its independence. He inveighs . 
Tehrmently against the inexpedience and the impolicy, nay, the ingratitude, 
of lawful princes employing revolutionary movements against Napoleon, hy 
whom the French Revolution, with all the evil< which its duration boded to 
existing monarchies, had been iinaJly ended. He asks, what would have been 
the slate of the worid, had Napoleon in his turn inAamed the popular feelings, 
and excited the common people, by democmtical reasoning, against the existing 
governments? c sort of reprisals which he is stated to have held in conscien- 
tious horror. And the cause of civilization and good order is invoked, as 
endangered by a summons to s population to arm themselves against 4>reign 
invasion. 

These observations, which are echoes of expreseions used by Napoleon him- 
self, belong closely to our subject, and require -some examination. 

In the first place, we totally deny that an invitation to the Spanish, the Tjro- 
lese, or the Germans, or any other people, whom a victorious enemy has placed 
under a foreign yoke, has anything whatever in common with the democratic 
doctrines which instigated the lower classes, during the French Revolution, 
to plunder the rich, banish the distinguished, and murder the loyal and virtuous. 

Next, we must point out the extreme inconsistency betwixt the praise a»- 
signed to Napoleon as the destroyer of revolutionary practices, the friend and 
supporter of tottering thropes, and that which is at the same time claimed for 
him by himself and his advocates, as the actual Messias of the principles of 
the said Revolution, whose name was to be distinguished hy posterity, as being 
connected with it. Where could be the sense, or propriety, or consistency, 
of such a rant as the following, in the mouth of one, who, provoked by the 
example of the allies to appeal to revolutionary principles, yet considered them 
as too criminal and too dangerous to be actually resorted to in retaliation : — 
"The great principles of our Revolution, these great and beautiful truths, 
must abidefor ever; so much have we interwoven them with glory, with mon- 
uments, with prodigies. Issued from the bosom of the French tribune; deco- 
rated with the laurels of rictorj ; greeted with the acclamations of the people, 
&c. &,c. &c. they most ever govern. They will be the faith, the religion, 
the morality, of all nations in the universe. And that memorable era, what- 
ever can be said to the contrary, will ally itself with me ; for it was I who held 
aloft the torch, and consecrated the principles of that epoch, and whom perse- 
cution now renders its victim." Surely these pretensions, which are the ex- 
pressions of Napoleon himself, are not to be reconciled with his alleged regard 
to the preservation of the ancient governments of Europe, and the forbearance 
lor which he claims credit, in having refused to employ against these tottering 
thrones the great lever of the Revolution. 

But the truth is, that no such forbearance existed; for Buonaparte, like 
more scrupulous conquerors, failed not to make an advantage to himself of 
whatever civil dissensions existed in the nations with whom he was at war, and 
was uniformly ready to support or excite insurrections in his enemy's country. 
His communications with the disaffected in Ireland, and in Poland, are sufG- 
«iontly public ; his intrigues in Spain had thrfr basis in exciting the people 
•£(unst tludr feudal lords and royal Cimily ; and, to go no filler than this very 
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war, during nbich it woa prateoded he bad abetainod from all rerolntionatf 
practices agaiost the AuBtrisns, be published the following address to tbe peo- 
ple of Hungary I — " Hung&riaiu, tbe moment is comoto rerive your indepen- 
dence. I t^er you peace, the integrity of your territory, the infiolabilitr of 
yotircODStitutione, whether of such as are in actualexistence, or of those which 
the spirit of tbe time may require. I ask nothing from you ; I im]; desire to 
Bee your nation free and independent. Your union with Austria has made 
your misfortune ; your blood has flowed for her in distant regions ; and your 
dearest interests have always been sacrificed to those of tbe Austrian hereditary 
estates. You form the finest part of tbe empire of Austria, yet you are treated 
as a province. You have national tnanners, a naticmal language, you boast an 
ancient and illustrious origin. Reassume then your existence as a nation. 
Have a king of your own clxHce, who will reside amongst you, and reign for 

you alone. Unite yourselves in a national Diet in the fields of Kacoe, 

after the manner of your ancestors, and make me acquainted with your deter- - 
tninatioD." 

After reading this exhortation, it will surely not be believed, that he by 
whom it was made felt any scruple at exciting to insurrection the subjecta 
of an established go*erninent. If tbe precise language of republican France 
be not made use ^, it must be considered, first, Uiat no one would have be- 
lieved him, had be, tbe destroyer of tbe French republic, professed, in distinct 
terms, his purpose to erect commonwealths elsewhere ; secondly, that the re- 
publioan language might have excited recollections in bis own B<-my, and 
among his own forces, which it would have been highly imprudent to havs 
recalled to their mind. 

The praisu so gratuitously assumed for his baring refused to appeal to the 
gove^ed against tbe governors, ib, therefore, in tbe first place, founded on an 
inaccurate statement of the facts ; and next, so far as it is real, Napoleon's 
fbrl>earHnce has no claim to be imputed to a respect for the rights of govern- 
ment, or a regard for the established order of society, any more than the no- 
ble spirit of patriotism and desire of national independence, which distinguished 
Scbill, Qofer, and Uwir followers, ought to be confounded with the anti-social 
doctrines of those stem demagogues, whose object was rapine, and their 
suflicing at^ment the guillotine. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Condwct o^ Rmtaia and England during the War wi/k Austria. — Meditated 
Expedtlion ^ Briiuh TVoop* to the Continent — CoTinderalioJu retpecting 
it — Sent to Walcieren — Rt CoIamitotM DetaiU and Result. — Proeeedi^t 
tf Napoleon with regard to the Pope — injvdieiotta and tnconnttent — Ex- 
plained and accounted for, — Getteral Jfioflw enter* Rome. — Napoleon 
ptMuket a Decree, uniting the Slates cf the Church to the Frenth Entire — 
It Exoontmumealed. — Pmi> TII. i» banished from Rome, and sent to 
Grenoble — aperwards brought back to Savona. — Rejlectiona upon this 
Procedure. — Butmaparte i» attacked by an Assastin — Vietci and Obj'xt 
of the Criminal. — Definitive Treaty of Peace signed at Schoenbnm — Its 
Provisiona. — Napolemt retumt to France on the 14th Noeember 1809. 

TsB particular conditions of the peace with Austria were not odjusled 
ontil the 14th October 1809, although the armistice was signed nearly three 
months before. We avail ourselves of the interval to notice other remarkable 
events, which happened during this eventful summer ; and finit, we miut 
briefiy revert to tbe conduct of Russia and England durinj( the war. 
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NotwitlntaRding tlie perannal IHondship bMwixt the Ertperors Alexander 
Mid Napoleon — notwithstaoding tbetr enga^nmnia entered into at Tilsit, and 
■o lately revived at Brfitrt, it seema to ^bvb been impossible to eiiga^ Rnsgia 
heartil; as an i^ij of Napt^on, in a trar whkb bedthedeRtrnction or absolute 
humiliation of Austria. The Court of St Petereburg bad, it is tnie, lost no time in 
■ecuriag the advantages which had been etiputated for Russia in t^o conferences 
alluded to. Finland had been conquered, torn frran Sweden, towbich the provt 
ince had so long belonged, and united with Rnsua, to whom it fiimii^ied a most 
important frontier and barrier. Rnaaia was also, with connivance of France, 
making war on the Porte, in order to enlarge- her dcHninitnis fcy the addition 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. But though the Conrt of St Peler^urg bad " 
gained one of tltese advantages, and was in a way of obtaining the other, the 
Russian ministers saw witb ansiety the impendii^ &te of Auikria, the rather 
that they themselves were bound by treaty to letKl tbeir aid far her destnic- 
tiun. We have seen that Russia had intevposed to prevent tile war. She 
was now unwillingly compelled to take part in it ; yet when Prince GaKlzin 
marched into Ualicia at the head ef 30,000 Russians, the manifesto which he 
published coHid be hardly termed that of a hostile nation. The En>{>OTor, H 
stated, had done all in hie power to prevent things from coming- to -this 
extremity ; but now, the war having actually broken out, he was bound by 
the &ith of treaties to send the stipulated nnmberof auxiliaries. The mo- 
tions of this body of Russians w^e slow, and their conduct ip tho Austrian 
dominions rather that of allies than enemies. Some of the Russian «fScer> 
of rank avowed their politics to be in direct apposition to those of the Empe- 
ror, and declared that ^ree-fourths of the generals commanding territorial 
divisions in Rus»a were of their opinion. These expressio.is, with the 
unusual slowness and lenity just alluded to, were for the present passed over 
without remark, but were recorded and remembered as maHei of hi^ 
oRence, when Napoleon thought that the time was come to.e^iact from Russia 
a severe account Jbr evcrydiing in which she had disappointed his expec- 
tations. 

The exertions of England, at the same period, were of a nature and upon 
a scale to surprise the world. It seemed as if her flag lit^vlly overshadowed 
the whole seas on the coasts of Italy, Spain, the Ionian Islands, the Baltia 
Sea. Wherever tiiere was the teiist show of resistance to the yoke of Buo- 
naparte, the assistance of the English was appealed to, and was readily af- 
forded. In Spain, particnlarly, the British troops, led by a general wboseaame 
began soon to be weighed agamst those o[ the best French commanders, dis- 
played their usual gallantry under auspices which no longer peimitled it to 
evaporate in actions of mere eclat. 

Yet the British administration, while they had thus embraced a broader and 
more adventurous, but at the same time a far wiser system of ctmducting the 
war, showed in one most important instance, tfiat they, or a part of them, were 
not entirely free Irom the ancient prejudices, which had so long rendered vain 
the efforls of Britain in favour of the hberties of the world. The' general 
principle was indeed adopted, that the expeditions of Britain should be di- 
rected where they could do the cause of Europe the most benefit, and the in- 
terests of Napoleon the greatest harm ; but still there remained a lurking wish 
that they could be so directed, as, at the same time, to acquire some peculiar 
and separate advantage to England, and to secure the accomplishment of what 
was called a British object. Some of the English ministers mi^t thus be said 
(o resemble the ancient converts from Judaism, who, in embracing the Christian 
fiith, still held themselves bound by the ritual and fettered by the prejudices 
of the Jewish people, separated as they were from the rest of mankind. 

It is no wonder that the voice of what is in reality selfishness, is liateD«d to 
in national councils with more respect than it deserves, since in that case it 
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wears the mask and epeaks the IaIlgu(^^ of a species of patriotism, against 
which it can onljr be urged that it is too ezclusiTe in its zeal. Its effects, bow* 
ever, are sot the less to be regretted, as disabling strong minds, and mislead- 
ing wise men ; of which the history of Britain affords but too many instances. 

Besides the forces already in the Peninsula, Britain had the means of dis- 
posing of, and the will to send to tbe Continent, forty thousand men, with a 
fleet of thirtjr-five ships of tbe line, and twenty frigates, to assist on any point 
where their serrices could have been useful. Such an armament on the coast 
of Spain might have brought to a speedy decision the long and bloody contest 
in that country, saved much British bloiod, which the protracted war wasted, 
and struck a blow, the effects of which, as that of Trafalgar, Buonaparte might 
have felt on the banks of the Danube.' Such an armament, if sent to the north 
of Germany ere the destruction of Schill and the defeat of the Duke of BriiDs- 
wick's enterprise, might have been the means of placing all the Northern 
provinces in active oppoeition to France, by an effort for which the state of 
the public mind was already prepared. A successful action would even have 
given spirits to Prussia, and induced that depressed kingdom to resume th« 
simple for her independence. In a word, Britain might have bad the honour 
of kindhng the same flame, which, being excited by Russia in 1813, was the 
means of destroying the French influeoce in Germany, and breaking up the 
Confederation of tbe Rhine. 

Unhappily, neither of these important objects seemed to the planners of 
this enterprise to be connected in a manner sufficiently direct, with objects 
exclusively interesting to Britain. It was therefore agreed, that the expedition 
should be sent against tbe strong fortresses, swampy isles, and dangerous coasts 
of tbe Netherlands, in order to seek for dock-yards to be destroyed, and ships 
to be carried off. Antwerp was particularly aimed at. But, although Napo- 
leon attached groat importance to the immense oavat yards and docks which 
he had formed in the Scheldt, yet, weighed with the danger and difficulty of 
■n attack upon them, the object of destroying them seems to have been very 
inadequate. Admitting that Buonaparte might succeed in building ships in 
the Scheldt, en- elsewhere, there was no possibility, in the existing state of the 
world, that he could have been able to get sailors to man them ; vmless, at 
least, modem seamen could have been bred on dry land, like tbe crews of the 
Koman gaUeys during the war with Carthage. If even the ships could have 
been manned, it would have been long ere Napoleon, with his utmost exertions, 
eould have brought out of the Scheldt such a fleet as would not have been de- 
feated by half their own numbers of British ships. The dangers arising to 
Britain from the naval establishments in the Scheldt were remote, nor was the 
advantage of destroying them, should such destruction be fo^nd possible, com- 
roensurate with the expense and hazard of the enterprise which was directed 
against them. Besides, before Antwerp could be attacked, the islands of 
Beveland and Walcheren were to be taken possession of, and a long amphibious 
course of hostilities was to be maintained, to enaUe tbe expedition to reach 
the point where alone great results were expected. 

The commander-in-chief was the Eari of Chatham, who, inheriting the&m- 
ily talents of his father, the great minister, was remarkable for a spirit of 
inactivity and procrastination, the consequences of which had been felt in all 
the public offices which he held, and which, therefore, were likely to be pecD- 
liarly fatal in an expedition requiring tbe utmost celerity and promptitude of 
action. It is remarkable, that though these points in Lord Chatham's diar- 
acter were generally known, the public voice at the time, in deference to tbe 
talents which distinguished bis house, did not censure the nomination. 

Upon the 30th of July, the English disembarked on the islands of South 
Beveland and Walcheren; on the 1st of Augnat they attacked Flushing, the 
principal place in the neighbourhood, by land and sea. On the 16th of Au- 
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gust, the place surreodered, ind ita ganiaoa, four or five thoosand men strong, 
was sent prisoners of war to England. But here the succesa of the Britiih 
ended. The French, who bad at first been ver^ much alarmed, had time le 
recover from their consternation. Touch^, then at the head cj the police, 
and it may be said, of the government, (for be exercised for the time the power 
of Minister of the Interior,) showed the utmost readiness in getting under 
arms about 40,000 national guards, to replace the regular soldiers, of which 
the Low Countries bad bees drained. In awakening the military ardour of 
the citizens of France, in which he succeeded to an unusual degree, Foucbi 
made use of these expressions : — '■'■ Let Eurc^e see, that if the genius of Na- 
poleon gives glory to France, still his presence is not necessar; to enable ber 
to repel ber enemies from ber soil." This phrase expressed more indepen- 
dence than was agreeable to Napoleon, and was set down as intimating ■ 
self-aufficiency, which counterbalanced the services of the minister. 

Neither did Fouch^'s selection of a military chief to command the new 
levies, prove more acceptable. Bernadotte, whom we have noticed as a 
general of republican tame, bad been, at the time of Baonaparte's elevati<»i, 
opposed to bis interests, and attached to those of the Directory. Any species 
of rivalry, or pretence of dispute betwixt them, was long since ended; yet 
still Bemadotte was scarce accounted an attached friend of the Emperor, 
though he was in some sort connected with the house of Napoleon, havii^ 
married a siater-in-law of Joseph, the intrusive King of Spain. In tlie cam- 
paign of Vienna, which we have detailed, Bernadotte, (created Prince of 
Ponte Corvo,) commanded a. division of Saxons, and had incurred Buonitparte'a 
censure more than once, and particularly at the battle of Wagram, for the 
slowness of bis movements. The Prince of Ponte Corvo came, therefore, 
to Paris in a sort of disgrace, where Fouch^, in conjunction with Clark, tbo 
Minister at War, invited him to take on himself the defence of Antwerp. 
Bernadotte hesitated to accept the charge; but having at length done so, he 
avaiW himself of the time aJSbrded by the English to put the place in a com- 
plete state of defence, and assembled within, and under its walls, abdve thirty 
thousand men. The country was inundated by opening the sluices ; strtmg 
batteries vere erected on both aides of the Scheldt, and the ascending that 
river became almost impossible. 

The British naval and military officers al»j disagreed among themselves, as 
-often happens where difficulties multi)Jy, and there appears no presiding spirit 
to combat and control them. The final objects of the expedition were there- 
fore abandoned ; the navy returned to the English ports, ajid the Briti^ forces 
were concentrated, — for what reasoD, or with what expectation, it is difficult 
to see, — ^in that &tal conquest, the ide of Walcheren. Among the marsbes, 
stagnant canals, aJid unwholesome trenches of this island, there broods con- 
tinually, a fever of a kind deeply pestilential and malignant, and which, like 
most maladies of the same desbription, is more destructive to strangers than ' 
to the natives, whose constilutiooB become by habit proof against its ravages. 
This dreadfiil disease broke out among our troops with the force of a pesti- 
lence, and besides the numerous victims who died on the spot, Ottered, in 
many cases for ever, the constitution of the survivors. I'he joy with which ■ 
Napoleon saw the army of bis enemy thus consigned to an obscure and dis- 
gracefiil death, broke out even in bis bulletins, as if the pestilence under 
which they fell bad been caused by his own policy, and was not the conse- 
quence of the cUmate, and of the ill-advised delay which prevented our sol- 
diers being withdrawn fi«m it. '* We are rejoiced," he said, in a letter to 
the Minister at War, " to .see that the English have packed themselves in tba 
morasses of Zealand. Let them he only kept in check, and the bad air and 
fevers peculiar to the country will soon destroy their anny." At length, after 
the loss of more Uvea than would have been wasted ^n three general baldei, 
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the ^fbrtificationB of Flushing vera blown up* and the Briiiri) ibrces retarned 
to4heir own country. 

The evil consequencea of this expedition did not end eren here. The mod« 
in which it h'ad been directed and conducted, introduced dimennons into the 
Britiab cabinet, which occasioned the temporary secession of one of the most 
able and most eloquent of its members, Mr George Canning, wbo was thus 
withdrawn from pubLc a&tra when his talents could be least spared b; thp 
country. On the other hand, the apptRDtmeat of Marquis WeUesley to the 
situation of Secretary at War, gave^ in the estimation of the pnblic, a strong 
pledge that the efficient measures suggested by the tali;nts of tiiat noble states- 
man, would be supported and carried through by his brother Sir Arthur, to 
whom alone, as a genera), the army and the people began to look with hope 
and confidence. 

While England was thua exerting hereelf, Buonaparte, from flie Castle of 
Schoenbrun, under tiie walla of Vienna, was deciding the &te of the continent 
on every point where British influence had no means of thwarting him. One 
of the revolutioRS which cost him litde effort to accomplish, yet which struck 
Europe with surprise, by the numerous recollections which it excited, was his 
seizure of the city of Rome, And the territories of the Church, and depriving 
the Pope of his character of a temporal Prince. 

It must be allowed, by the greatest admirers of Napoleon, that his policy, 
depending less upon principle than upon existing cir^iimstancet, was too apt 
to he suddenly changed, as opportunity or emergency seemed to give occasion. 
There could, for example, be scarce a measure of hid reign adopted on more 
deep and profound consideration than that of the Concordat, by which he re- 
established the national religion of France, and once mora united that country 
to the Catholic Chureh. In reward for this great seri'ice. Pope Pius VII., as 
We have seen, had the unusual complaisance to cross the Alps, and visit Paris, 
for the sake of adding religious solemnity, and the blessing of St Peter's suc- 
cessor, to the ceremony of Napoleon's coronation. It might have been thought 
that a friendship thus cemented, and which, altogether essential to the safety 
of the Pope, was far from indifferent to the interests of Buonaparte, ought to 
have subsisted undisturbed at least fbr some years. But the Emperor and 
Pontiff Blood in a suspicious attitude with respect to each other. Pins VII. 
felt that he had made, in his character of chief of the church, very great ^n- 
cessions to Napoleon, and such as he could hardly reconcile to the tenderness 
of his own conscience. He, therefore, etpecled gratitude in proportion to 
the scruples which he had surmounted, while Buonaparte Was far fi'om rating 
the services of his Ht^ess so high, or sympathizing with his conscientious 
scruples. 

Besides, the Pope, in surrendering the rights of the Church in so many in- 
stances, must have fe^ that he was acting under motives of constraint, and in 
the character of a prisoner ; for he had sacrificed more than had been yielded 
hy any prelate who had held the See of Rome, since the days of Constantino. 
He may therefore have considered himself not only as doubly bound to secure 
what remained of the authority of bis predecessors, but even at liberty, should 
opportunity offer, to reclaim some part of that which he had unwillingly 
yielded up. Thus circumstanced in respect to each other, Pius VII. felt that 
he had done more in complaisance to Buona)>arte than he could justify to his 
conscience ; while Napoleon, who considered the reunion of France to Rome, 
in its spiritual relations, as entirely his own work, thought it of such conse- 
■quence as to deserve greater concessions than his Holiness had yet granted. - 

The Pope, on his first return to Italy, showed favourable prepossessions for 
Napoleon, whom he commemorated in his address to the College of Cardinals, 
as that mighty Emperor of France, whose name extended to the most remote 

regidas of the earth ; trbom Heaven had used as the meuis of reviving reli- 

.... ^^.. 
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sion in France, when it was at the lowest ebb ; and whose courtesies toward , 
his own person, and compliance with his requests, mei'ited hia liighest regard 
and requital. Yet Napoleon complained, that, subsequent to this period, 
Pius VII. began by degrees to receive counsel from the enemies of France, 
and that he listened to advisers, who encouraged him to hold the rights of the * 
Church higher than tiie desire to gratify the Emperor. Thus a suppressed 
and unavowed, but perpetual struggle took place, and was carried on betwixt 
the Emperor and the Pope ; the fanner desirous to extend and consolidate hia 
recent authority, the latter to defend what remained of the ancient privileges 
of the Church. 

It is probable, however, that, had there been only spiritud matters in disciis- 
aion between them. Napoleon would have avoided an open rupture with Ilie 
Holy Father, to Vhkh he was conscious much scandal woiild attach. But in 
the present situation of Italy, the temporal states of the Pope furnished a 
strong temptation for bis ambition. ,Theae extend, as is well known, betwixt 
the kingdom of Naples, then governed by Joachim Murat, and tlie northern 
Italian provinces, all of which, by the late appropriation of Tuscany, were 
now amalgamated into one state, and had become, under (he name of the king- 
dom of Italy, a part of the dominions of Buonaparte. Thus the patrimony of 
the Church was the only portion of the Italian peninsul* which was not either 
directly, or indirectly, under the empire of France; and, as it divided the 
Neapolitan dominions jrom those of Napoleon, it afforded facilities for dements 
of British troops, either from Sicily or Sardinia, and, what Buonaparte was not 
less anxious to prevent, great opportunities fur the importation of English com- 
modities. The war with Austria in 1809, and the large army which the 
Archduke John then Jed into Italy, and with which, but for the defeat at 
Eckmuhl, he might have accomplished great changes, rendered the indepen- 
dence of the Roman States the subject of still greater dislike and suspicion to 
Buonaparte. 

His ambassador, therefore, had inatructiooa to press on the Pope the 
necessity of shutting his porta against British commerce, and adhering to the 
continental system ; together with the fiirlher decisive measure, of acceding 
to the confederacy formed between the kingdom of Italy and that of Naples, 
or, in other words, becoming a party to the war against Austria and England. 
Pius VII. reluctafltly submitted to shut his ports, but he positively refused to 
become a party to the war. He was, he said, the fatlier of all Christian 
nations ; he could not, consistently with that character, become the enemy 

Upon receiving this refusal, Buonaparte would no longer keep terms with 
him ; and, in order, as he said, to protect himself against the inconveniences 
which he apprehended from the pertinacity of the Holy Father, he caused the 
lowna of Ancona and Civita Vecchia to be occupied bv French troopa, which 
were necessarily admitted when there were no means of resistance. 

This act of aggression, to which the Pope might have seen it prudent to 
submit without remonstrance, as to what he could not avoid, would probably 
have sufficiently answered all the immediate purposes of Buonaparte ; nor 
would he, it may be supposed, have incurred, the dirther scandal of a direct 
and irreconcilable breach with Pius VII., but for recollections, that Rome 
had been the seat of empire over the Christian world, and that the universal 
Bovereignty to which be aspired, would hardly be tliought to esist in the full 
extent of majesty which he desired to attach to it, unless the ancient capital 
of the world made a part of his dominions. Napoleon was himself an Italian, 
and showed his sense of his origin by the particular care which he always 
took of that nation, where, whatever benefits his administration conferred on 
the people, reached them hoth more profusely and more directly than in any 
other paH of his empire. That swelling spirit entertained the proud, and, 
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could it iiave beea aocompliihod conaistcntly wilii justice, the noble idea, 
of unitiDg the beautiful peuineula of Italy into one kingdom, of wliich Roms ' 
should once more be the capital. He also noiirisiied the hope of clearing 
out the Eternul City from the ruins in which she was buried, of preserving 
lier ancient monumenta, and of restoring what was possible of her ancient 
splendour. Such ideas na these, dearer to Napoleon, because involving a sort 
of &me which no conquest elsewhere could be attended n'ith, must have had 
charms for a mind which,constant success had palted to tlie ordinary enjoy- 
ment of victory ; and no douht the recoilcotion that the existence of lh» 
Pope aa a temporal prince was totally inconsistent with this fair dream of the 
lestoration of Rome and Italy, determined his resolution to put an end to his 

On the 2d February W09, General Miollis, with a body of French troops, 
took possession of Rome' itself, disarmed and disbanded the Pope's guard 
of gentlemen, and sent his other soldiers to the north of Italy, promising 
them as a boon that Uiey should be no longer under the command of a priest 
The French cardinals, or those bom in countries occupied by, or subjected to 
the French, were ordored to retire to the various lands of their birli, in order 
to prevent the Holy Father from finding support in the councils of the con- 
clave. The proposal of his' joining the Itahan League, oSeiisive and defensive, 
was then again pressed on the Pope as the only means, of reconciliation. H« 
was also urged to cede some portion of the estates of the Church, as tbo 
price of souring the rest. On both points, Pius VH. was resolute ; he 
' would neither enter into an alliance which he conceived injurious to his con- 
science, Dor consent to spoil the See of any part of its territories. This 
excellent man knew, that though the temporal strength of the Popedom 
appeared to be gone, everything depended on tlie courage to be manifested 
by the Fc^e personally. 

At length, on the 17th May, Napoleon published a decree, in which, assuming 
the character of successor of Charlemagne, he set forth, 1st, lliat his august 
predecessor had granted Rome and certain other territories in feof to the 
bishops of that city, but without parting with the sovereignty thereof. 2d, That 
the union of the religious and civil authority had proved the source of constant 
dbcord, of which many of the pontiffs had availed themselves to extend their 
secular dominion, under pretext of maintaining their religious authority. 3d, 
That the temporal pretensions of the Pope were irreconcilable with the tran- 
quillity and well-being of the nations whom N^oieon governed ; and that all 
proposals which he had made on the subject had been rejected. Therefore it 
was declared by the decree, that the estates of the Church were reunited to 
the French empire. A few articles followed for the preservation of the clas- 
sical monuments, for assigning to the Vope a free income of two millions 
of franca, and for declaring that the property and palace belonging to the 
See were free of all burdens or right of inspection. Lastly, The decree pro- 
vided for the interior government of Rome by a Consultum, or Committee 
of Administrators, to whom was delegated the power of bringing the city 
under the Italian constitution. A proclamation of the Consultum, issued 
upon the lOtb June, in consequence of the Imperial rescript, declared that 
the temporal dominion of Rome had passed to Napoleon, but she n'ould still 
continue to be the residence of the visible Head of the Catholic Church. 

It had doubtless been thought possible to persuade the Pope to acquiesce 
in the anpihilation of his secular power, as the Spanish Bourbons were com' 
peiled to ratify the usurpation of the Spanish crown, their inheritance. But 
Pius VII. had a mind of a firmer tenor. In tho very night when the procla- 
mation of the new functionaries finally divested him of liis tem[>ora! principal- 
ity, the Head of the Church assumed his spiritual weapons, and in the natne 
of God, fi;oiii whom h« claimed authoritv, by missives drawn up by bintelT, 

Vol. n. 2 k* ' 
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u)d sealed with the seal of the Fisherman, declared NB[>oleoii, Emperor of the 
French, with hia adherents, favourers, and eounsellora, to have incurred the 
solemn doom of excommunication, which he proceeded to Unch against them 
Bocordinglf. To tlie honour of Pius VII. it must be added, that, di^ent from 
the bulls which his predecessors used to send forth on similar occasions, the 
present sentence of excommunication was pronounced exclusively es a spirit- 
ual punishment, and contained a clause prohibiting all and any one fiixn so 
construing its import, as to hold it authority for any attack on the person either 
of Napoleon or any Of his adherents. 

The Emperor was highly incensed at the pertinacity imd courage of the 
Pontiff in adopting so bold a measure, and determined on punishing him. In 
the night betwixt the 5th and 6th of July, the Quirinal palace, in which his 
Holiness resided, was forcibly entered by soldiers, aiu| General Rodet, pre- 
senting himself before the Holy Father, demanded* that he should instantly 
execute a renunciation of the temporal estates belonging to the See of Rome. 

" 1 ought not — I will not — I cannot make such a cessbn," said Pius VH. 
" I have sworn to God to preserve inviolate the possessions of the Holy Church 
—I will not violate my oath." 

The general then informed his Holiness ho must prepare to quit Rome. 

" This, then, is the gratitude of your Emperor," exclaimed the aged Pontiff, 
" for my great condescension towards the Gallican Church, and towards him- 
nelf? Perhaps in that particular my conduct has been blame-vrorthy in the 
eyes of God, and he is now desirous to punish me. 1 humbly stoop to hia di- 
vine pleasure." 

At three o'clock in the morning, the Pope was placed in a carriage, which 
one Cardinal alone was permitted to share with him, and thus forcibly carried 
from bis capital. As they arrived at the gate del Popolo, the general observed 
it was yet time for hia Holiness to acquiesce in the transference of his secular 
estates. The Pontiff returned a strong n^ative, and the carriage proceeded. 

At Florence, Pius was separated from CaMinat Facca, the only.petson of 
his court who had been hitherto permitted to attend him ; and the attendance 
of General Rodet was replaced by that of an officer of gens-d'armes. After 
tt toilsome journey, partly performed in a litter, and sometimes by torch-Iigbt, 
the aged Pontiff was embarked for Alexandria, and transferred from thence to 
Mondovi, and then across the Alps to Grenoble. 

But the strange sight of the Head of the Catholic Church travelling under 
a guard of gens-d'armea, with the secrecy and the vigilance used in transport- 
ing a state criminal, began .to interest the people in the south of France. 
Crowds assembled to beseech the Holy Father's benediction, perhaps with 
more sincerity than when, as the guesi of Buonaparte, he was received there 
with all the splendour the Imperial orders could command. 

At the end of ten days, Grenoble no longer seemed a fitting place for hia 
Holiness's residence, probably because he excited loo much interest, and he 
was again transported to the Italian side of the Alps, and quartered at Savona. 
Here, it is said, he was treated with considerable harshness, and for a time at 
least confined to his apartment. The prefect of Savoy, Monsieur de Chabrol, 
presented hia Holiness with a letter from Napoleon, upbraiding him in strong 
terms for hia wilful obatinacy, and threatening to convoke at Paris a Council 
of Bishops, with a view to his deposition. " I will lay his threats," said Pius 
Til., with the firmness which sustained him through his sufferingr, "■ at tlie 
foot of the crucifix, and I leave with God the care of avenging my cause, 
rince it has become his own." 

The feelings of the Catholics were doubtless enhanced on this extraordinary 
occasion, by their belief in the sacred, and, it may be said, divine character, 
indiSsohibly united with the Head of the Church. But the world, Papist and 
PFot«ttaintt war* alike sensible to the outrageous indecency with which ui old 
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mmn, a priest anS a sovereign, so lately the friend and guest of Buo^pttrte, 
was treated, for no other reason that could be alleged, than to compel him to 
despoil himself of the terrilonea of the Church, which he had awom to tratiB- 
mit inviolate to his successors. Upon reflection, Napoleon seems to have be- 
come ashamed of the transaction, which be endeavoured to shift from his own 
sJioulderB, while in the same breath he apologized for it, as the act of the poli- 
tician, not the individual.* 

Regarded politically, never was any measure devised to which the interest of 
France and the Emperor was more diametrically opposed. Napoleon nomi- 
nally gained the city of Rome, which, without this step, it was in his power to 
occupy at any time ; but he lost the support, and incurred the mortal hatred 
of.the Catholic clergy, and of all whom they could influence. He unravelled 
his own web, and destroyed, by this unjust and raah usurpation, aU the merit 
which he had obtained by the re-establishment of the GaJlican churcb. Before 
this period be had said of the French clergy, and certainly had some right to 
use the language, " I have re-established them, I maintain them—they will 
surely continue attached to me." But in innovating upon their religious creed, 
in despoiling the Church, and maltreating ita vbible Head, he had cut the sin- 
' ews of the league which be had foimed betwixt the Church and bis own gov- 
ernment. It b eaay to see the mistaken grounds on which he reckoned. 
Himself an egotist. Napoleon supposed that when he had ascertained and 
secured to any man, or body of men, their own direct advantage in the system 
which he desired should be adopted, the parties interested were debarred from 
objecting to any innovations which he might afterwards introduce into that sys- 
tem, providing their own interest was not affected. The priests and sincere 
Catholics of France, on the other hand, thought, and in conscience could not 
think otherwise, that the Concordat engaged the Emperor to the preservation 
of the Catholic Church, as, on the other hand, it engaged them to fealty to- 
wards Napoleon. When, therefore, by his unprovoked aggression against the 
Head of the Church, he had incurred the spiritual censure of excommunica- 
tion, they hdd, by consequence, that all their engagements to him were dis- 
solved by his own act. 

The natural feelings of mankind acted also against the Emperor. The 
Pope, residing at Rome in the possession of temporal power and worldly 
splendour, was a far less interesting object to a devout imagiuation, than an 
<:^d man hurried a prisoner from his capital, transported from place to place 
like a criminal, and at length detained in an obscure Italian town, under the 
control of the French police, and their instruments. 

The consequences of this felse step were almost as injurious as those, which 
resulted from the unprincipled invasion of Spain. To place that kingdom un- 
der his more immediate control, Napoleon converted a whole nation of docile 

• See Lu Oaaet, vol. 1. p. IS and 13, He ivowed \Ut he himself wonU h«ve refined, hi ■ 
man lud an officer, to mouni goard on the Pope, " whnee Inngponation inLo Fnnce," he added, 
" was done wilhout my aulhorilj." ObservJni; the surprise of Lm Casee, he added, " ibat what 
he aaidwaa *erylrne, logether wiih otherihinga which he mould loarn by and bj. BeBides," ho 

Koceeded, " jou are to diwiiiiuish Ihe deeds of a aooereig]!, who acli eolleoiiicly, e« different 
m those of an individual, Who is raatrained bj no consideiarioo thai provenia him rrom folloH^ 

nrpardonable In an intBiidoai." Of ilua denial and Ihis apoli^y we shall only say that the first 
■eems lery apocryphal, mi the iecond would juHiiV any crime which Mnchia'e! or Achilopbel 
could inveai or recomraend. Mural is Ihe person whom the faTourera of flapoleon ate desirous 
10 load with the violence commiiied on the Pope. But if Murat hnd dared to lake so much upon 
himself, would il nol hsvo been as Kiog of Naples! and by whil wartanl could ho have trana- 
ferred the Pontiff frrim place lo place in the north of Hs!y, and even in t'nince itself, Ihe Empe- 
ror's dominioni.and nol hiaown? Besidei.ifN^oleonwas, as haabp7enBlBied,BHrptiMd, shocked, 
and incensed at (he captiviiy of the Pope, why Sid he nol instantly restore him to his liberty, with 
miiable apologies, and indonini6cation ? His not doing so plainly shows, that if Mural and Rodet 
had nol eipresa orders for what they did, ihev .-itTeasi knew well it would be agreeable (o Ihe 
Etnnaror when done, and his acinieacsnce in their violence is a aufficienl iiroof that they argued . 
JMlly. 
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b{1ws into iireocmiulitble enemieB ; uid, for the v&nity of adding to the em[»re 
of Fnnce the Bncieot capital of tbe woild, be created a revolt in tbe opiDion 
o( the CatboUca, whicb wee in tbe long-run of tbe utmost prejudice to bia au- 
thori^. Tbe buUs of tbe Pope, in apite of tbe attention of the police, and of 
tbe nuioeroua aneHts and severe punishmenta inflicted on those wbo disponed 
them, obtained a generii circulation ; and, by aflbrding a religiqus motive, 
enhanced and extended the disaffection to Napoleon, which, unavowed and 
obscure, began generally to arise against bis person and government even in 
France, fr^ the r^eated draugbta upon the conscription, the aonibilation of 
commerce, and the other distrfflsiog consequences arising out of the meaeuiee 
of a government, which seemed only to exist ia war. 

While Buonaparte, at Schoenbrun, was thua disposing of Rome and ita ter- 
ritories, and weighing in his bosom the alternative of dismembering Austria, 
or converting her into a friend, his life was exposed to one of those chances, 
to which despodc princea are peculiarly liable. It had oilen been predicted, 
that the dagger of aome poUtical or religious enthueiaat, who might be willing 
to deposit his own life in gage for the auccesa of bis undertaking, was Ukeir 
to put a period to Napoleon's extended plans of ambition. Fortunately, men 
like Fellon or Sand are rarely met with, for the powerful ioatinct of aelf-pre- 
aerratioo is, in the common case, possessed of influence even over positive 
lunatics, as well as men of that melancholy and atrabilious temperament, 
whose duk determination partakes of insanity. Individuals, however, occur 
fVom time .to Ume, who are wilbng to aacrihce their own existence, to accom- 
plish the death of a private or public enemy. 

The life of Buonaparte at Schoenbrun waa retired and obscure. He scarce- 
ly ever viaited the city of Vienna; and spent bia lime as if in the Tuilleriea, 
amid his generals, and a part of his ministers, who were obliged to attend 
him during hia military expeditions. His most frequent appearance in public 
was when reviewing his troops. On one of these occasions, while a body of 
the French guard was passing in review, a young man, well dressed, and of 
the middle rank, rushed suddenly forward, and attempted to plunge a long 
sharp knife, or poniard, in Napoleon's bosom. BerUiier threw himself be- 
twixt his maater and the assaaain, and Rapp made the latter prisoner. On hia 
examination, the youth evinced tbe cooloeaa of a fanatic. He was s native 
of Erfurt, son of a Lutheran clergyman, well educated, and of a decent con- 
dition in life. He avowed bia purpose to have hilled Napoleon, as called to 
the task by God, for the liberation of his country. No intrigue or correspond- 
ence with any party appeared to have prompted his unjustifiable purpose, nor 
did bis bdiaviour or pulse testify any sign of insanity or mental abenation. He 
told Buonaparte, that he bad so much respect for his talents, that if he could ' 
have obtained an audience of bim, he would have commenced the conference 
by an exhortation to him to make peace ; hut if he could not succeed, he was 
determined to take his life. 

" What evil have I done you ?" asked Napoleon. 

" To me personally, none ; but you are the oppressor of my country, the 
oppressor of the world, and to have put you to death would have been the 
most glorious act a man of honour could do." 

Stabbs, for that waa hja name, was justiy condemned to die; for no cause 
can justi^ asaassinalion. His death was marked by the same fanatical firm- 
ness which had accompanied his crime ; and the adventure vemained a warn- 
ing, though a fruitless one, to Buonapaite, that any man wbo is indifferent to 
his own bfe, may endanger that of (he most absolute sovereign upon earth, 
even when at the head of his military force. 

The negotiations for peace with Austria continued, notwithstanding the 
feeble state of the latter power, to be unusually protracted. The reason, at 
that time secret, become soon after publicly known. 
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Buonaparte's first intentioiw had been to dismeiaher lh« eoiftrre, vblch Ife 
bftd (bund ao obstinate and irreconcilable in its enrtifty, and, sepatatin;; from 
th^ dominions of Austria either the kingdom of Hungary, or that of Bohemia:, 
or both, to reduce the House of Ilapsburg to the rank of a second'^rate pow- 
er in Enrope. Napoleon himself effirmed, when in Stint Hdena, that he waa 
encouraged by one of the royal femily (the ArchdukEr Charles is indicated) to 
penlst in his purpose, aa the only means of avoiding future wars with Aostria ; 
and that the same Prince was willing to have worn one of the crowns, thus to 
be torn from the brows of hia brother Francis. We can only say, that the 
avowals of Napoleon when in exile, like his bulletins wfien in power, seem so- 
generaRy dictated by that which he wished to be belieted, rather than by a- 
frank adherence to truth, that we cannot hold his unsopporled and inexplicit, 
testimony as sufficient to impose the least stain on tiie noble, devoted, and pat- 
riotic character of the Arehduke, whose sword and talents had so often served 
his brother's cause, and whose fife exhibits no indication of that meanness, 
which would be impUed in a wish to share the spoils of his country, or accept 
at the hands of the conqueror a tributary kingdcon, reft from the dominions of 
his king and brother. Buonaparte himself paid the courage and devotion of 
the Aostrias Prince a flattering compliment, when, in sending to him a decora- 
tion of the L^ion of Honour, Tie chose that which was worn by the common 
soldier, as better suited to the determination and frankness of fiis character, 
than one of those richly ornamented, which were asmgned to nien of rank, 
who had perhaps never known, or only seen at some distance, the toils and 
dangers of battle. 

The crius, however, approached, winch was to determine the &te of Aus- 
tria. Buonaparte's favourite minister, Cbampagny, Duke of Cadore, had be^ 
for some time at Presburg, arranging with ifettemich the extent of cession 
of territory by which Austria was to pay for her unfortunate assumption of 
hostihiies. The definitive treaty of p^ace, when at length published, was found 
to contain the following articles : — I. Austria coded, in favour of the Princes of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, Saltzburg, Berchtolsgaden, and a part of Upper 
Austria. If. To France directly, she ceded her only sea-port of Trieste, the 
districts of Carniola, Friuli, the Circle of Villach, and some part of Croatia 
and Dalmatia. These dombiona tended to strengthen and enlarge the French 
province of lllyria, and to exclude Austria from the Adriatic, and the possi- 
bility of communication with Great Britain, A sm^l lordship, called Razons, 
lying within the territories of the Grison League, was also relinquished, 
111. To the King of Saxony, in that character, Austria ceded some small part 
of Bohemia, and in the capacity of Duke of Warsaw, she gave up to him the 
city of Cracow, and the whole of Western Galicia. IV. Russia had a share, 
though a moderate one, in the spoils of Austria. She was to receive, in re- 
ward of her aid, though tardily and unwillingly tendered, a portion of Eastern 
Galicia, containing a population of four hundred thousand souls. But from 
this cession the town of Brody, a commercial place of consequence, waa 
specially excepted ; and it has been said that this eicepfion made an unfavour- 
able impression on the Emperor Alexander, which was not overbalanced by 
the satis&ction he received from the portion of spoil transferred to him. 

In bis correspondence with the Russian Court, Napoleon expressed himself 
as having, from deference to Alexander's wishc.i, given Austria a more favour- 
able peace than she had any reason to expect. Indeed, Europe in general was 
surprised at the moderation of the terms ; for though Austria, by her cessions 
on different points, yielded up a surface of two hundred and fifteen thousand 
square miles, and a population of between three and four millions, yet the ex- 
tremity in which she was placed seemed to render this a cheap ransom, as she 
■till retained nine million of square miles, and upwards, of territory, whicli, 
with a population of twenty-one millions, rendered jjcr, aRer France and liusi- 
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■ia, aren yet the moet formidable power on the continent. But her good ui- 
gel had not slept. The House of Rodolph of Hapshur^ had ansen, from 
small beginnings, to its jiDniensa power and magnitude, chiefly b; matrimonial 
alliances,* and it was determined tnat, by another intermarriage of that Im* 
periat House, with the most niccesBfiil conqueror whom the world had erer 
seen, she should escape with compaiative ease from the greatest estremily in 
which she had ever been placed. There is no doubt, also, that, by secret ar- 
ticles of treaty, Napoleon, according to hia maum of making the conquered 
party sustain the e:cpense of the war, exacted for that puipoee heavy contri- 
butions from the Austrian government. 

He lefl Scboenbrua on the 16th October, two days after the definitive treaty 
of peace, wbich takes ita name from that palace, had been signed there ; and 
it is remarkable that no military caution was relaxed in the evacuation of the 
Austrian dominions by the French troops. They retreated by echellon, ao as 
to he always in a position of mutual support, as if they bad still been manceuv- 
ring in an enemy's country. 

On the 14th November, Napoleon received at Paris the gratulatioos of the 
Senate, who too fondly complimented him on baring acquir^, by hia triumphs, 
the palm of peace. That emblem, they said, should be placed high above bis 
other laurels, upon a monument wbicb should be dedicated by the gratitude of 
tbe French people, " To the Greatest of Heroes, who never achieved victory 
but for the bappineas of tbe world." 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



Change vihich look place in TfapoUoh't 1)6me»tic lAfty after (fe Peae^ o^ Pret- 
burg—Cauiea which led to it — Hi* onxirty for on /f«r — A Son ^ hit 
brother Louis m Jixed upon, but Dies in ChOdliood. — Character and Ittfiu- 
ence i^ Josephine — Strong mtUtud aUackment betwixt her and Napoleon. — 
Fouchi ^em to Josephine the Plan of a Dinorce — her extreme IKatreiia. — 
On bth December, Napokaa announces her Fate fo Jote^ine — On Ibtk they 
are formally separated before the Imperial Council~--Josephiiie retaining the 
rank tf Empress for Ufe. — Espousals of Buonaparte and JU^uia Lovtsa of 
Austna take plaice at Vteniia, lllA JHoroi 16tU. — Comparison, and Con* 
traat, betwiict JoseplAne and her Successor. — The Results of this Union 
€^erent from tohat was expected. — Foreseen by the Emperor Alexander. 

Thksr is perhaps no part of the varied life cf the wonderful person of whom - 
we treat, more deeply interesting, than the change which took place in his 
domestic establishment, shortly after the peace of Presbdrg. The main causes 
of that change are strongly rooted in human nature, but there were others 
which arose out of Napoleon's pecuhar situation. *rhe desire of posterity 
— of being represented long after our own earthly career is over, by those who 
derive their life and condition in society from us, is proper to our species. In 
all ages and countries, children are accounted a blesung, barrenness a. misfor- 
tune at least, if not a curse. This desire of maintaining a posthumous con- 
nexion with the world, through the medium of our descendants, is increased, 
when there is property or rank to be inherited ; and, however vain the thought, 
there are few to which men cling with such sincere fondness, as the prospect 
of bequeathing to their children's children the fortunes they have inherited 
froiD their fathers, ot acquired hy their own industry. There is kindness aa 
well as some vanity in the feeling; for the attachment which we bear to the 
children whom we see and love, naturally carries itself to their lineage, whom 
we onay never see. The love of distant posterity is in some degree the meta- 
physics of natural affection. 

It was impossible that the founder of sorast an empire as that of Napoleon, 
could be insensible to a feeling which is so deeply grafted in our nature, as 
to influence the most petty proprietor of a house and a few acres — it is of a 
character to be felt in proportion to the extent of the inheritance; and so 
viewed, there never existed in the world before, and, it is devoutly to be hoped, 
will never be again permitted by Providence to arise, a power so extensive, so 
formidable as Napoleon's. Immense as it was, it had been, moreover, the 
work of his own talents ; and, therefore, he must have anticipated, with the 
greater piun, that the system perfected by bo much labour and blood, should 
, nil to pieces on the death qf him by whom it had been erected, or that the 
leins of empire should be grasped after that event " by stHne unlineal hand," 
■■ No too of hii n 



The drop of gaU, which the poet describes so naturally as embittering the cup 
of the Usurper of Scotland, infused, there is no doubt, its full bittemea* into 
that of Napoleon. ^^ 

■ The sterility of the ■kpresa Josephine was now rendered, by the course of ' 
nature, an irremediable evil, over which ^k mourned in hopeless distress; and 
conscious on what precarious circumstaaces the continuance of their union 
eeemed now to depend, she gave way occasionally to fits of jealousy, leas ex> 
cited, accordii^ tr Napoleon, by personal attachment, than by suspicion that 
ber influence oTer her husband's mind might be diminished, in case of his hav- 
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She tnnied ber tboog^ta to seek a remedy, Mid exerted her influence orer 
^er husbsnd, to induce him to declare some one his successor, according to 
the unliinited powers vested in him b; the Imperial constitution. In the se- 
lection, she naturally endeaToured to direct his choice towards hia step-son, 
Eugene Beauhamoia, her -own son by her first marriage; but tbia did not meet 
Buonapa^e'a approbation. . A child, the son of his brother Louie, by Hor- 
tense Beauhamoia, appeared, during its brief existence, more Ukely to become 
the destined heir of this immenae inheritance. Napoleon seemed attached to 
the boy; and when he manifested any spark of childish spirit, rejoiced in the 
■ound of the drum, or showed pleasure in looking upon arms and the image of 
war, he is said to have exclaimed, — " Thert is a child fit to succeed, perhaps 
to surpass me." • 

The fixing hta choice on an heir so intimately connected With herself, wonld 
have secured the influence of Josephine, as much as it could receive assurance 
fiom anything save bd^ng her husband issue herself; but she was not long 
permitted to enjoy this prospect. The son of Louis and Hortense died of a 
disorder incident to childhood ; Ind thus was broken, while yet a twig, the 
shoot, that, growing to maturity, might have been reckoned on as the stay of an 
empire. Napoleon siKiwed the deepest grief, but Josephine sorrowed as one 
who had no hope. 

Yet, setting aside her tiaving the misfortune to bear him no issue, the claims 
of Josephine on her husband's affections were as numerous as could be pes- 
eessed by a wife. She had shared his more lowly fortunes, and, by her man- 
■gement and address during his absence in Egypt, bad paved the way (or the 
splendid success which he had attained on his return. She had also done much 
to render his government popular, by softening the sudden and fierce bursts of 
passion to which his temperament induced' him to give way. No one could 
understand, like Josephine, the peculiarities of her husband's temper, — no one 
dared, tike her, to encounter his displeasure, rather than not advise him for his 
better interest, — no one could possess such opportunities of watching tlte fit 
season for intercession, — and no one, it is allowed on all hands, made a more 
prudent) or a more beneficent use of the opportunities she enjoyed. The char- 
acter of Buonaparte, vehement by temper, a soldier by education, and invested 
by Fortune with the most despotic power, required peculiariy the moderating 
influence of such a mind, which could interfere without intnudoo, and remon- 
strate without ofieoce. 

To maintain this influence ever her husband, Josephine made not only unre- 
lactantly, but eageriy, the greatest personal sacrifices. In all the rapid jour- 
neys which he performed, she was hia companion. NV obstacle of road or 
weather was permitted to interfere with her departure. However sudden the 
call, the Empress was ever ready; however untimely the hour, her carriage 
was in instant attendance. The influence which she maintained by the sacri- 
fice of her personal comforts, was used for the advancement of her husband's 
best interests, — the relief of those who were in- distress, and the averting 
the consequences of hasty resolutions, formed in a moment of violence or 



Besides her considerable talents, and her real beneficence of dispo«tion, 
Josephine was possessed of other ties over the mind of her husband. The 
mutual passion which had subsisted between them formmv years, if its warmth 
had suicided, seems to have lefl behind affectionate reijpnbrances and mutual 
esteem. The grace and dignity with which Josephine ployed her part in the 
Imperial pageant, was calculated to Q^tity the pride of Napoleon, which might 
have been shocked at seeing the character of Empress discharged with less. 
ease and adroitness ; for her temper and manners enabled ber, as one early 
accustomed to the society of persons of political influence, to conduct herself 
with singular dexterity in tb« intrigues of the splendid and busy court, where 
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she filled so important a character. Lastly, it is certain that Buonaparte, vho, 
like many of tboae that a&bct to despise superstitioii, had a reserve of it in his 
own bosom, believed that his fortunes were indissolubly connected with those 
of Josephine ; and loving her as she deserved to be beloved, he held his union 
with her the more intimate, that there was attached to it, be thought, a spell 
affecting big own destinies, which had ever seemed most predomiuant when 
they had received the recent influence of Josephine's presence. 

NotwitbBtanding hH these mutual ties, it was evident to the politicians of ths 
Tuilleries, that whatever attachment and veneration lor the Empress Napoleon 
might profess and feel, it was likely in the long-run to give way to the eager 
desire of a lineal succession, to which be might bequeath his splendid inherit- 
ance. As age advanced, every year weakened, though in an imperceptibi* 
degree, the influence of the Empress, and must have rendered more eager the 
desire of her husband to form a new alliance, while he was yet at a period of 
life enahling him to hope be might live to train to maturity the expected heir. 
Fouch^, the Minister of Police, the boldest political intriguer of his time, 
discovered speedily to what point the Emperor must ultimately arrive, and 
seems to have meditated the insuring bia own power and continuance in tiivour, 
by taking the initiative in a measure, in which, perhaps. Napoleon migjit be 
ashamed to break the ice in person. Sounding arttiilly bia maater's disposi- 
tion, Fouch^ was able to discover that the Emperor was struggling betwixt th« 
euppoeed political advantages to be derived from a new matrimonial union on 
the one hand, and, on the other, love for hia prejent conaort, habita of society 
which particularly attached him to Josephine, and the species of superstition 
' which we have already noticed. Having been able to conjecture the state of 
the Emperor's inclinations, the craft; counsellor determined to make Joaephina 
lierself the medium of suggesting to Buonaparte the measure of her own 
divorce, and his second marriage, as a sacrifice necessary to consolidate tba 
empire, and complete the happiness of the Emperor. 

One evening at Fontainbleau, as the Empress was Returning from mass, 
Fouch^ detained her in the embrasure of a window in the gallery, white, with 
an audacity almost incomprehensible, he explained, with all the alleviating 
qualiiications hia ingenuity could suggest, the necessity of a sacrifice, which 
he repreaented as equally aublime and inevitable. The tears gathered in 
Josephine's eyes — her colour came and went — her lips swelled — and the least 
which the counsellor had to fear, was his advice having brought on a severe 
nervous afiection. She commanded her emotions, however, sufficiently to aak 
Fouch^, with a &Itering voice, whether he had any commission to bold such 
language to her. He replied in the negative, and said that he had only ven- 
tured on such an insinuation from hia having predicted with certainty what 
must necessarily come to pass; and from his desire to turn her attention to 
what BO nearly concerned her ^ory and happinesa. 

In consequence of this interriew, an impasnoned and interesting scene if 
aaid to have taken place betwixt Buonaparte and his consort, in which ha 
naturally and truly disavowed the communication of Fouch^, and attempted 
by every means in his power to dispel her apprehensions. But he reiused to 
dismiss Fouch^, when she demanded it as the punishment due to that minister's 
audacity, in tampering with ber feelings; and this refiiaal alone might hav* 
' convinced Joaephine, that though ancient habitual a&ection might for a time 
maintain its influence in the nuptial chamber, it must at lengtli give way before, 
the suggestions of political interest, which were sure to predominate in the 
cabinet. In &.ct, when the idea had once been started, the chief objection 
was removed, and Butmaparte, being spared the pain of directly eommuni- - 
eating the unkind and ungratefiil proposal to Josephine, had now only to al&rd 
her time to familiarize herself with the idea of a divorce, as that which poetical 
combinations rendered inevitable. 
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The conmunicatiaD of Fouch^ was made before Napoleoii undcTtook his 
Qperationa in Spain; and by the time of tbe meeting at Erfiirt, the dii<H«e 
seems to have been a matMr determined, since the eubject of a matt^h betwixt 
Buonaparte and one of the Archducbessea, the possibility of which had been 
anticipated as far back as the treaty of Tilsit, was lesuvned, seriously treated 
of^ and if not received with cordiality by the Imperial &mily of Russia, waa 
equally iar from being finally rejected. The reigning Empress and the Kmpiesa 
Mother, were, however, opposed to it. I'he ostensible motive was, as we have 
elsewhere said, the difierence of religion ; but these high-minded princesses 
rejected the alliance chiefiy on account of the personal cl^racter of the suitor. 
And although it must have been managed with (he greatest secrecy imaginable, 
it seems probable that the idea of substituting an Archduchess of Austria for 
her whose hand was refused him, was started in the course of the treaty of 
Schoenbrun, and had its effects in providing lenient terms for the weaker party. 
NapQieon himself says, that he renounced bis purpose of dismembering Aus- 
tria when his marriage was fixed upon. But the conditions of peace were 
signed on the 14lh of October, and therefore the motive which influenced 
Napoleon in granting them must have had existence previous to that period. 

Yet the contrary is boldly asserted. The idea of the match is said. to hava 
been suggested by the Austrian government at a later period, upon understand- 
ing that difficulties had occurred in Napoleon's negotiation for a matrimonial 
alliance in the family c^ Alexander. Foucb£ ascribes the whole to the ad- 
dress of hJB ova agent, the Compte de Narbonne, a Frenchman of the old 
school, witty, pliant, gay, well-mannered and insinnating, who was amb^sador 
at Vienna in the month of January 1810. 

But whether the successor of Josephine were or were not already deter- 
ntined upi»i, the measures for aeparatiog this amiable and interesting woman 
from him whose fortunes she had assisted to raise, and to whose person she 
was so much attached, were in full and, public opera^tion soon after ber hus- 
band's return from the campaign of Wagram. Upon the 3d of December, 
Buonaparte attended the sotemu service of Te Deum for hia victories. He 
was clad with unusual magnificence, wearmg the Spanish costume, and dis- 
playing in his hat an enormous plume of feathers. The Kings of IJasony and 
Wirteroberg, who attended as his sstellitea on this occasion, were placed be- 
mde him in full uniform, and remained uncovered during the ceremony. 

From the Cathedral, Napoleon passed to the opening of the Legislative 
Body, and boasted, in the oration he addressed to tbem, of the victories which 
he had achieved, and the trophies which he had acquired ; nay, he vaunted of 
his having re-united Tuscany to the Empire, — as if the spoiling the inoffensive 
and unresbting widow and orphan could ever be s Iiegitimale subject of t|> 
umph. From the existing afiaira of Spain, no direct reason for gratulatioB 
could be derived ; but when Napoleon could no bnger claim praise from thing! 
as they presently stood, be was pro&se in his promisw of a rapid change to 
tbe better, and spoke as a prophet wh«i he ceased to be the reporter of 
agreeable &cts. 

*' When I," be said, " show myself on the other side of the Pyreoeee, tlw 
terrified Leopard shnll plunge into the ocean, to avoid shame, defeat, and der 
atruction. The triumph of my arms shall be that of the Genius of Good ow 
the Genius of Evil, of moderation, order, and morals,' over civil war, anarchy, . 
and the malevolent passions." With such fair colouring will smbitioo aod 
injustice attempt to screen their purposes. A poetical reply from Monsieur 
des Fontanes assured the Emperor, that whatever was connected with biiB 
must arise to grandeur, whatever was subjected to any other influence was 
' threatened with a speedy &11. "it was therefore necessary," he continued, "to 
submit to your ascendancy, whose connaels are at once recommended by hevo- 
Ism and by policy," To this speech Bumapanta mada a rejoindei, in whicli, 
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reaumii^c the wdl-wom ibemea of bu own praisee, b« alluded to the obstacfea 
which be had sumounted, Euid concluded, *' 1 and my family will always kmw 
bow te sacrifice our most tender afibctiona to the intereatB and welfaTe of the 
Great Nation." These concluding wimts, the meaning of which was alreadj' 
gu o B oc d by all who bekmged to the court, were aooa no liddle to the pubUc in 
g«aeraL 

Two days afterwards, Napoleon made Jooepbine acquainted with the cruel 
certainty, that the separation was ultimately determined upon. But not the 
many Boonths which had passed unce the subject was first touched upon t^ 
Fouch^ — not the conrictioa which she must bare long since received fron 
various quarters, that the measare was unalterably resolred upon, cotdd 
strengthen her to bear the tongue of her beloved htubuid announce what was 
in fact, &ough not in name, a sentence of repudiation. She fell into a long 
and profound swotHi. Napoleon waa much aflected, but bis reaolutian was 
taken, and could not be altered. The pteparatkmi for the Reparation went on 
without delay. 

On the 15th December, juat ten days after the official communication of her 
fate had becm given to the Empress, Napdecm and Josephine appeared in pres- 
ence of the A^h-Chancellor, the family of Napoleon, the principal officera cf 
state, — in a word, the fiill Imperial Counoil. Id this assembly, Napoletm stated 
the deep national interest which required that he ^ould have successors of hk 
own body, the beiis of his love for his pec^le, to occupy the throne on which 
Providence had placed him. He informed them, that be had for several years 
renounced the h^>e of havir^ childrwi by his weU-beloved Empress Joeeplttne; 
and that therefore he had resolved to subject the feebngs tj( his heart to the 
good of (he state, and dj^sire the dipsolution of their marriage. He was, be 
aaid, but forty yean old, aad might well hope to live to train up such childrm 
as Providence might send bim, in bis own seMiments and arts o( govermnent. 
Again he dwelt on the trutii and tenderness of his beloved spoese, his partner 
during fifleen years of happy union. Crowned as she had been by his own 
hand, he desired die should retain the- rank of Smpress during her Hfe. 

Jose^ine arose, and with a falterii^ voice, and eyes snfiiiaed with tecira, 
•xpreaaed in few words sentimeiita sirailai' to diaae of her busbaiid. The Im- 
perial pair then, dem^ided from the Aroh-ChaBcellor a written instrumeBt in 
evidenoe of tbeir mutual desire i^ separation ; and it wu granted acconhngly-, 
in all dne form, with the authority of the Council. 

The Seo&te were next assembled ; and on the 16th December, pvownmeed 
a cooBUItum, or decree, aultiari»i^ the separation of tbe Emperor and Em- 
presB, and assuring to Josephine a dowry of two milUons of francs, and tiw 
CHjak of Empress during her life. Addresses were voted to both tbe Imperial 
parties, in which all possible changes were rung on the duty of subjecting our 
dearest aSections to the public good ; and tbe conduct of Buonaparte in es- 
changing hisoldconsortfor a youngone, wMpraeUmeda saorifice,for«luefa 
the etemU love of the Freneh peoplecoidd ^one eens^ his heart. 

The union (^ Nap<deon and Josephine being tlH» &brog«4ed b5! the stqirenu 
erni pevw, it Milj remaioed to proctire fin intarrmtiim of the sfHritiial av- 
thonticfl. The Arcb'ChanceQor, duly authoriasd by the Imperial pair, pie- 
aenlod' a request foil this purpose to the Diaeesan of the Officiaiity^ or eeele* 
siastical court of Paris, who did ofd heotate to declare the marriage ditselvedi, 
asngniiig, however, no reason for au^ their doom-. They a^touncedit, in- 
deed, ae c^tfiMming to the decrees of couocils, aad the usages of IhaGalUoan 
shur(dt~-a propeaiticm which would havwooafcthe taunedandirevenmd officii 
nudi tiDiAIe, if Utey bod been required to nuke it good eitlwr by argument 
or authority. 

When this sentansehad finBlljf dissstved- their unioir, the Emperor retwad 
to St Cloud, whets he fo^ed in saoluaioo for bobw daya, Josephuw, on her 
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part, took up ber reaidencB in the beautiful villa of Malmalson, pesr St Ger- 
mauw. Here she principally dwelt for the remaining years of her Ufe, which 
were just prolonged to see the first &U of her husband ; an event whicb nitgfat 
hare been averted had he been content to listen more frequently to her lessons 
of modention. Her life was chiefly spent in cultivating the fine arta, of which 
she collected some beautitiil specimens, and in pursuing the science of botany; 
but especially in the almost daily practice of acts of benevolence and charily, 
of which the English ditemt*, of whom there were several at 8t Germains, 
frequently shared the benelit. Napoleon visited her very frequently, and always 
treated her witii the respect to which she was entitled. He added also to her 
dowry a third miltkia of firance, that afae might fiiel no inconvenience from the 
babita of expense to which it was ber foible to be addicted. 

This important state measure was no sooner completed, than the Great 
Council was mmmoned, (HI die Ist February, to asaist the Emperor in the selec- 
doD of a new spouse. They were given to understand, that a match with a 
Grand Duchess of Russia had been proposed, but was bkely to be embarrassed 
by disputes donceming rebgion. A daughter of the King of Saxony was also 
mentioned, but it was eaaily indicated to the Council that their choice ought 
lo &1I upon a Priscesa of the House of Austria. At the conclusion of tba 
meeting, Eugene, the son of the repudiated Josephine, was commissioned by 
the Council to propose to the Austrian ambassador a match between Napoleon 
and the Archduchess Maria Louisa. Prince Schwarzenberg had liis instnic 
tions on the subject; so that the match was proposed, discussed, and decided 
in the Council, and afterwards adjusted between plenipotentiaries on either 
side, in the space of twenty-four hours. The espourals of Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa were celebrated at Vienna, 11th March 1810. The penmn of 
Buonaparte was represented by his favourite Berthier, while the Archduka 
Charles assisted at the ceremony, in the name of the Emperor Francis. A 
few days afterwards, the youthful bride, accompanied by the Queen of Naples, 
proceeded towards France. 

With good taste. Napoleon dispensed with the ceremonies used in the re- 
ceiHion ^ Marie Antoinette, whose marriage with Louis XVI., though never 
named or alluded to, was in other respects tite model of the present solemnity. 
Near Soissons, a ringle horseman, no way distinguished by dress, rode past 
the carriage in which the young Empress was seated, and had the boldness to 
return, as if to reconnoitre more closely. The carriage stopped, the door was 
opened, and Napoleon, breaking through all the tediousness of ceremony, in- 
• troduced himself to his bride, and came with her to Soissons. The marriage 
c«remony was performed at Paris by Buonaparte's uncle, the Cardinal Fesch. 
The most ^lendid rejoicings, Uluminations, concerts, festivals, took place upon 
this important occasion. But a great calamity occurred, which threw a shade 
over those demonBtra.t:ons of joy. Prince Schwarzenbei^ had given a distin- 
guished ball on the occasion, when unhappily the dancing-room, which was 
temporary, and erected in the garden, caught fire. No efibrfs could stop the 
progress of the flames, in which several persons perished, and particularly the 
Msler of Prince Schwarxenberg himsdf This tragic circumstance struck a 
damp on the public mind, and was considered as a bad omen, especially when 
it was remembered' that the marriage of Louis XVL with a foimer Princess of 
Austria had been signalized by a similar disaster. 

As a domestic occurrence, nothing could more contribute to Buonaparte's 
happiness than his union with Maria Louisa. He was wont to compare her 
with Jos^bine, by giving the tatter all the advantages of art and grace; the 
former die charms of simple modesty and innocence. His fomer Emprest 
uaed every art to support or enhance her personal charms ; but with so much 
prudence and mystery, that the secret cares of her toilette could never ba 
tracet^— ber successor truited for tlw power of pleasing, to youth and nature 
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JoBepfaine mismaimged ber reveaue, and incurred debt without scruple. Maiu 
liouisa lived withia her income, or if she desired any indulgence beyond it, 
which waa rarel; the case, abe asked it sa a &TOur of Napoleon. Josephine, 
accustomed to political intrigue, loved to manage,' to influence, and to guide 
faer husband; Maria Louisa desired only to pfease »ad to obf^ him. Both 
were excellent women, of great sweetness of temper, and fondly attached U> 
Napoleon. In the difference between these distinguished persons, we can 
easily discriminate the leading features of the Parisian, and of the simple Ger- 
man beauty; but it is certainly singular that the artificial character should have 
belonged to the daughter of die West Indian planter; that marked by nature 
and simplicity, to a princess of the proudest ccurt in Europe. 

Buonaparte, whose domestic conduct whs generally praieeworihy, behaved 
with the utmost kindness to his princely bride. He observed, however, tlie 
strictest etiquette, and required it from the £mpress. If it happened, for ex- 
ample, as was often the case, that he was prevented from attending at the 
hour when dinner was placed on the table, he was 'displeased if, in the interim 
of bis absence, which was often prolonged, she eitiier took a book, or had re- 
course to any female occupabouv — if^ in abort he did not find her in the attitude 
of waiting for the signal to take her place at table. Perhaps a sense of his 
inferior birth made Napoleon more tenacious c^ this species of form, as what 
he could not afford to relinquish. On the other hand, Maria Louisa is said to 
have expressed her surprise at ber husband's dispensing with the use of arms 
and attendance of guards, and at his moving, about with the ireedom of an in- 
dividual; although this could be no great novelty to a member of the Imperial 
Family of Austria, most of whom, and especial^ the Emperor Francis, are in 
the habit of mixing familiarly with the people of Vienna, at pubLc places, and 
m the public walks. 

As it influenced bis political fate, Buonaparte has registered bis complaint, 
that the Austrian match vvas a precipice covered with flowers, which he was 
rashly induced to approach by the hopes of domestic happiness. But if ttns 
< proved so, it was the &ult of Napoleon himself; his subjects and his allies 
augured very differently of its consequences, and to himself alone it was owing 
that these auguries were disappointed. It was to have been expected, that a 
connexion formed with the most ancient Imperial family in Christendom, might 
have induced Buonaparte to adopt some of those ^ntimenti of moderation which 
regard rather the stability than the increase of power. It constituted a point 
at which he might pause. It might have been thought that, satiated with suc- 
cess, and weatMd with enterprise, he would have busied himself ntore in con< 
solidatiiig the power which he desired to transmit to his expected posterity, 
than in aiming at rendering his grandeur more invidious and more precarious, by 
further schemes of ambition. Even the charms which this union added to his 
domestic life, might, it was hoped, bring on a taste for repose, which, could it 
. have influenced that tiery imagination and frame of iron, might have been of 
'sucb essential advantage to Europe. 

Napoleon knew what was expected, and endeavoured to vindicate himself 
beforehand for the disappointment which be foresaw was about to ensue. 

^' The good citizens rejoice sincerely at my niarriage. Monsieur ?" he said 
to Decres, his minister. 
" Very much, Sire." 

" I understand they think the Lion will go to slumber, ha ?" 
" To speak the truth. Sire, they entert^ Bome hopes of that nature." 
Napoleon paused an instant, and then repUed, " They are mistaken ; yet it 
is not ^e tault of the Lion ; slumber would be as agreeable to him as to others. 
But see you not that while 1 have the air of being constantly the attacking 
party, I am, in fact, acting only on the defensive ?" 

This Bcqibism, by which N^wleon endeavoured to persuade all men, that 
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his constant wti« krme, not from choice, but out of the necetttty rf lua ntnt- 
tioii, wilt be best ditcussed bermAer. 

In the meantime, «e may only notice, that the Emperor Aleuirtdet- judg0d 
nnst accurately of the cotisequenceB of the Austriui match, when he said, on 
receiving the news, " Then the nejt task will be, to drire rae back to my 
foieata ;" so certain he was that Napoleon would make bis intim&te alKanee 
wiUi the Emperor Fnneis, the means of an attack npon Russia; and so acote 
was he in seeing the germs of future and more desperate wars, in a union from 
which more short-sighted pcditicians were looking for the Irfeeeinga of peace. 



CHAPTER XXVIU. 

AimaH aU tke foreign French SademeMafaU into the hand* cflke BrUUh.-^ 
FrttuA S^mdnm deatroged at the Jtle if Aix, bg Lord Cot*nme, — and at 
the Ilk of Rotaa, bg Lord Collmgmmd. — Ketum to the ProceediHgt M 
Spain.— SpnU laJce4 Oporto.— Attacked aad DtfetOed by Sir Arthur WeOea- 
ley, and compeiied to a dUaalrous Retreat. — Ferrol and Cortuma roakat 
by the PairioU. — Btittle if TaUmera, gaiaed by Sir Arthur WeUeaiey, — 
wAo, nepcrtheie**, >> cotttequence tflht obatinaey and Kgotry tf Cuetta, U 
evmpeUed to retreat vpoit Portagal. — Created Lord WeUitgUm. — The 
Frnieh Armiet take Tuany Toam* tmd ttrong Place*. — Supreme Junta retreat 
toCadix. — VntubduedrpirU of the ^anith people. — TheOuerQta tyttem. — 
Mutmd-crudtiee of the Guer^Uai and the Freitdi TVoopt. — Gnrntng diet^ 
pottttmeta if Buaita^parte. — IR» iametue exertiona. — A large Army rowed, 
vtider the name if the Army if Portugal, eommanded by Maaaena, — herd 
WelUngUm compelled to remain ^MCfisejVtMi hia itferiority if force. — BiO- 
tk if Buaaco, in which tke FVeneH are Defeated with great U>aa.-^Lard 
WeltingtiM'afamoua Retreat m- Torrea Yedraa. 

NoTwrrHrTAinttHO the credit wlrich Napoleon bad acquired, by AetA^ag In 
the House of Austria the tritunpfaant treaty of Schoenbnm, and also by allying 
himself with that ancient Imperial House, which had, on diffitrent occasions, 
showed towanb him the signs of penerering enmity, this period of bia history 
did not pass without bis experiencing several reverses of fortune. The fair 
foreign setUements which hitherto remained united to France, were now sue' 
ceesively taken by the British. Cayenne, Martinico, Beneg^, and Saaft Do- 
mingo, were conquered and occupied in the WM Indies ; white Lord Collmg* 
Wood, with troops funuBhed from %nly, eecupied Ibe idands< of Cephdoflk, 
Zante, Ithaca, md Cerigo. 

A Fi«>cb squadron of men-of-#ar bmag Uoekaded is the roadstead of ^ 
Isle of Ail, the detenmned t^sw of Lord CochrMie was employed for their 
destruction. Fire-ships were sent against ^e French Vessels, and tiwiugh Ike' 
execution Was less complete than had been etpected, owing to some misun- 
derstanding between Ltnrd Cochrane and Admiral Gunbier, who commanded 
in chief, yet the ^«ater part of the French ships were burnt, or driven uhore 
and destroyed. Lord CoUingwood also destroyed an important Fr^cb coit* 
*oy, with tiie anned vess^ which protected it, in the Isle of Rosas. Every- 
thing announced that England retiyned die foil command of what haa been 
termed her native element ; while the trsnsactionfi in Spain showed, that, under 
K general who 'understood at once how to gain victories, and proit by theft 
when obtained, the land forces of Britain were no leas fonnidabie Aan her 
navy. Tins subject dmws our attention to the t£Ban of the Peninsula^ where 
it might bo truly said *' the land' was burning," 

Th» Maeuatim of Cenmsa' bytfaeaniif ofthe late Sir J<Aii Hobiv, and 
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their return to EngUnd, which their dismatroua condition rondered ittdiapdnsa- 
ble, left Soult in seeming posseBsion of Galicia, Ferrol and Corunna Imving 
both surrendered to him. But the strength of tbe Spanish cause did not lie 
in walls and ramportfi, but in the indomitable courage of tbe gsllant pauiuta. 
The Galiciana continued to distinguish theraselvea by a war of posts, in which 
the invaders could claim noaU* advantages ; and when Soult determined to en- 
ter Portuga], he was obliged to leave Ney, with conadenble fbrcea, to eecure 
his communication with Spain. 

Soult'a expedition began prosperously, though it was doomed to terminate 
\erf difTerentiy. He defeated General Romana, and compelled him to retreat 
to Sanabria. The frontier town of Chaves was taken by Soult, after some 
resistance, and he forced his way towards Oporto. But no sooner had the 
Diain body of Soult's army left Chaves, than, in spite of tbe efibrla of the garri-' 
son, tbe place was relieved by an insurrectionary army of Portuguese, under 
General Silviera. The invader, neglecting these (^rations in his rear, con- 
tinued to advance upon Oporto, carried that fine city by storm, after a desultory 
defence of three days, and suffered his troops to commit the greatest cruelties, 
both on the soldiera and unarmed citizens. 

But when Marshal Soult had succeeded Uius far, his situation became em- 
barrasBing. Tbe Galicians, recovering their fiiil energy, had retaken Vigo and 
other places ; and Silviera, advandng from Chaves to the bridge of Amu^nte, 
interjMsed betwixt tiie French general and Galicia, and placed himself in com- 
munication with the Spaniards. 

While Soult was thus cooped up in Oporto, ti]e English ministry, undaunted 
by the fitilure of their late expedition, resolved to continue tbe defence of the 
Portuguese, and to enter into still closer alliance with the Supreme Junta of 
Spain. Consultii^ their own opinion and tbe public voice, all consideration 
of rank ajid long service was laid aside, in order to confer the command of the 
troops which were to be sent to the continent, on Sir Authur Wellesley, whose 
conduct in the battle of Vimeira, and tbe subsequent explanations which he 
aflbrded at the Court of Inquiry, had taught all Britain to believe, tbat if Por- 
tugal could be defended at all, it must be by the victor of that day. lie was 
ecarce landed at Lisbon, ere he fully justified the good opinion of bis country- 
men. He crossed the Douro at different points with a celerity for which the 
French wereunprepared, and, after a brilliant action under the wallsof Oporto, 
compelled Soult to evacuate that city, and commence a retreat, so disastrous 
as to resemble that of Sir John Moore. In this retrograde movement, the 
French left behind tbem cannon, equipments, baggage — all that can strengthen 
an army, and enable it to act as such ; and, after all these sacrifices, their leader 
could hardly make his escape into Galicia, with scarce three-fourths of his 
army remaining, wbere he found great difficulty in re-modelling his forces. 
Ney, whom he had left as governor of that province, was bard pressed by tlie 
patriots, who defeated the French in several battles, and eventually retook the 
towns of Ferrol and Corunna. 

Sir Authur Wellesley was prevented from completing Soult's defeat by pur- 
suing him into Galicia, because, after the Spaniards had sustained the severe 
. defeat of Tudela, tbe French had penetrated mto Andalusia in grsat strength, 
.where they were only (^posed by ou ill-equipped and dispirited army of 40,000 
men, nnder the rash and iU-starred General Cuesta. It Was evident, that 
Marshal Victor, wlu> commanded in Andalusia, bad it in bis power to have 
detached a considerable part of his force on Lisbon, supposing that city had 
been uncovered, by Sir Arthur Wellesley's carrying his forces in pursuit of 
Boult. This was to be prevented, if possible. The English general formed 
the magnificent plan, for which Napoleon's departure to the Austrian campaign 
afforded a favourable opportunity, of marching- into Andalusia, unitmg the 
British forces with those of Cuesta, And acting against the invaders with such 
Vol. JI « L 
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occupation of Madrid. Unhappily, od iU-tinied jealwu; wetnB to have takeo 
poflBegsion of Ciiesta, which manifinted itself in every possiUe afaap«, in which 
frowardneMt and a p^ty diatioacj of ^iiit, could be exhibited. To no oao 
of the combined plans, aubmitted to bba by the English general, would he give 
ataent or efiectual cmKairence ; and when a farourable opportunity arrived 
ot attaddog Victor, before be was united with the forces which Jooepb Buona- 
parte and Srikastiani were biin^g from Madrid to bia aupport, Cveata allc^[e«l 
be would not give battle on a Sumiay. 

The g(4den opportunity waa thua lost; and when tbe alUea were obliged to 
rac^ve batde inatead of giving it, t« the 28th July 1809, it was without the 
adnntagea which the former occasion held out. Yet the &B)OBa battle of 
Talayera de la Retna, in which the French were completely defeated, was, 
uoder tbeae unfavourable circumslanca, achieved by Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
The event of this action, in which the British Ibrcea bad been able to defend 
Ihemselvea against double their own number, became, owing to tbe continued 
wilftilneaa of Cuesta, very Afierent from what such a victory ought to hat^ 
Ittoduced. llie French troops, awemUtng from every pomt, left Bir Artbnr 
DO other mode of aaaurmg tbe safety of bis amy, than by a retreat on Portu- 
gal ; and for want of means of transport, which the Spanish general oa^A to 
have fumisbed, more than fifteen faundred of the wounded were 1^ to tbe 
mercy of the French. They were treated as became a courteous memy, yet 
the incident aflurded a fine pretext to contest tbe victory, which tbe Fr^di 
had reugned by flying from the field. 

The assertions of tbe bulletins in tbe Moniteur cotdd not deceive men tm 
ttie true state of aAirs. The Spanish Junta were sensible of the services ren- 
dered by the £(^li^ general, and, somewhat of the latest, removed Cueata 
finnt tbo «>mmand, to manifest tiieir disapprobation trf'bis unaccountable co»- 
•ttot At borne, 1^ Arthur Wellesley was promoted to the peerage, by tiie 
tide of Lord Wellington, who was destined to ascend, with the universal ap- 
plause of the nttioD, as t^gfa as our constitution wiH permit. But Buonaparte 
paid tbe gre«tesl comp&tnent to the victor of Talavera, by the splenetic re< 
■entment with which he waa filled by the news. He had received the tidii^ 
by his private intelligence, before tbe officer arrived with the r^ntar despatches. 
He was extremely tU received hj the Emperor ; and, as if the meesengers had 
been reeponsiUe for tbe (adings they brtraght, a second officer, with a diq>ficate 
of the same intelligenoe, was treated stitl more harshly, and for a tioie put un- 
der arresL Thb exploMon of pasnon could not be occasioned by tbe conse- 
qnencei c^ the action, for the experienced eye of Napdeon must have dis- 
criminated the circumstances by which the eflects of victory were in a 'great 
measure lost to the aOted armies; bat he saw in the battle of Talavera, an 
kasarance given to bodi Engliah and Spsni^ soldiers, that, duly resisted, the 
French would fly fivm them. Hfi fbrcmw, also, Aat the British government 
would be tempted to maintain the cmtest on tbe centment, and that the€paw- 
iards woold be eneour^^ed to persevere in nasistance. He foresaw, in short, 
that war of six desperate and bloody campaigns, which did not terminate ItB 
tbe battle of Tholotise, in 1814. 

But it needed no ant)cipati<» to fill Napoleon's mind with anxiety on Sie 
mbject of Spain. It is true, fortune seemed everywhere to smfle on hisaniK 
Zaragosaa, once more besieged, mainbtined its form^ name, but without the 
former brilliant result. After a defence as distinguished as in the 'firet si^e, 
the !wnve^rriaon and citiaras, deprived of means of defence, and desperate 
of all hope of relief, were compelled to surrender. 

Gerona, Tarragona, Tortoea, were all taken after a vigorous defence ; taiA 
it seemed ns if GatahioiBi tbt Boost warlike of the SMnkft departments^ ww 
iihe tu a B yaabdnnd 
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Andiliiaa, the riebeit prarinca which BiuUioed die ^tnot causk, certtiDly 
wucDBquei«d, in consequence of « toUl defeat siutained by the Spanish gnad 
tiFtaj, under Areizagn, at Ocana, November 1809, after the English troops 
had retreated to the Portuguese frontier. Joseph Boonaparte, wboM road was 
cleared b; this hut suoceas, entered Cordon in triumph upon the 17th of Jan- 
uary 1810, and proud Seville itself upon tile 17th of Pebti»t7 blowing. Yet 
the chief prize of victory had not yet be^ gained. The Supreme Junta bad 
effected their retreat to Cadiz, which city, ntuated in an isbod, and cut off from 
tiie mainland, on one aide by a canal, and on the otber three by the ocean, waa 
eapable of tbe most strenuous defence. 

Cadiz contained a garrison trf twenty titousaad men, EngHsb, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, under tbe command of Genwal Graham, a distiiiguiRiied officer, 
whose merits, tike those of Buonaparte, had been first diatinguiflhed at tbe 
eiege of Toulon. Manhal Soult, as first in eonmand in Spain, disposed him- 
aelf to fbna the siege of this cityi the capture of. wlueb would have been afanoNt 
the death-knell to tbe cause of the patriots. 

But aldiough tikese important tucoesses read well in tbe Honitenr, yet sucb 
was tbe indomitable chaTHCter of tbe Spaniards, which Napoleon had cmtrived 
full; to awaken, that misfortunes, which would have cnubed all hope in any 
other people, seemed to them only an ineentJTe to further and more desperat* 
resistance. When tbey talked of tite atat* of their country, tbey expressed no 
dismay at their present advw«e ciroumstancea. It bad cost their ancestors, 
tbey said, two eenbjrifls to rid tbmuelvea of tbe Hoors ; they had no doubt 
that in a shorter time tbey should free themselves of the yoke of Fnnee ; but 
Ifaey must reckon tm time and opportunity, aa well as vdeur. The events of 
the war in J*any respects gave credit to their hf^>es. Tbe Spaniards, oAen 
found wealAhere they thought themselves strongest, proved sometnnes most 
powevfid, where, to all human appeatance, tbey teemed weakest. While tbey 
lost Andalusia, believed to be so defenatUe, the moaiitaiitoua proriDCS t^O^- 
cisr through which the French had so Isldy mardied tiiumphandy in punniit 
of tjie British, taking in tbeir piogresa the important manline towns of Ccmmna 
and' Ferrol, was wrenched from the conquerors 1^ the exertions of Romana, 
amsted by tbe wariike QaHves of tbe oountry, and at the head (4 an undisci- 
plined and iU-equipped army. 

In Catalonia, loo, tbe Franch had bar^ tiOM to aooomptidi dte CMiqueit 
of towns and fbrtressei to wkoch we have alluded, when thev found themselves 
diecked, baffled, and sometimes defeated, by tbe Oatuois, under Lacy, 
O'Doon^, and D'Enrfes, who maintained ibs pataiotic cause at tbe bead <>( 
those enm^tic marksmen, the Somateses, or Miquelets. Nay, while tbe 
French were extending tbnr seeming conquests lo tbe Mediterranean Sea, 
and thundering at tbe gates of Cadiz, so little wm« tbey in peaceful posaeanon 
ef Navarre, and the crthw provinces adjohung Id, France, that not an officer 
with despatches could pass &om Burgoe to BayrauM wiAont a powerful eaeort, 
^id iMnds of Spamards even ibowed tbemsetves on the French frontier, and 
passed it for the purpose of akimiabing«nd rainngceiitribalioni. Such being 
tbe ease OD the frtmtiers nearest to France, it may be wdl supposed, that tfae 
midland provincea were not more aubotdinate. In fiwrt, tbrau^ Ae whole 
Peninsula tbe' French held no influence whatsoever Utat was not in^ired by 
tbe force of tbe bayonet and sabre; and wbers dieae could not Operate, tb« 
country was in uinvetsal insurrection. 

Hie basieof tiiis extensive and peraevering renstance was hid in tbe gmeral 
system of QueriUa, or partisan waifiuv, to wbtoh the geniu ef the Spanish 
people, and tbe character ot th«r eountoy, are pectriiariy fitted, and which 
offered a renstanee to die invaders more Ibmudabfe by ftr (ban that of regular 
armies, because less langiUe, and lees ausceptiUe ef beii^ crushed in general 
adions. It was with the defcotden (rf'Spain, u with tbe gq w*a» of tbe as- 
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chanted cttUs in the Italian rtMnance. An aniwd wankir first enconotered 
the champion who attempted the adrenlure, and when he had tkllui under the 
■word of the assailant, the post which he had occnpted appeared manned by ■ 
body of pigmies, smalt in size, but bo numerons and m> enterpri^ng as to 
annoy the knight-emnt &rmore than the gigantic force of big firet adiersary- 
The qoa^tiea of a partisan, or irregular soMier, are inherent in the natioi»l 
character of the Spaniard.' Caim, temperate, capable of much &tigue,8nd 
veiling under a cold demeanour an ardent and fifry character, they are quali- 
fied to wait for opportunities of adranlage, and are not eawly discouraged 
by difficulty or defeat. Good marksmen in general, and handling the lance, 
■word, and dagger with address, tbey are fonniidable in an ambush, and not 
leas BO in a ckwe me)^, where men fight hand to hand, more as nature dic- 
tates than according to the niles of war. The obstinacy of the Castilirut 
character, also, had ita advantages in this peculiar state <^ warfare. Neither 
promises nor threats made any impression on them ; and the severities exe> 
cuted in fulHment of menaces, only inflamed the spirit of hostili^ by that of 
private' revenge, to which the Spaniard ts ftr more accessible than either ti> 
the voice of caution or persuasion. 

Neither were the officers leas qualified for the task than the men. The 
command of a guerilla was of a character not to be desired by any who did 
not find himself equal lo, and in some measure called upon to accept, tbe 
dangerous pre-eminence. There were few Spanish officers possessed of the 
scientific knoiriedge of war, and of course few adequate to lead armies intu 
the field ; but the [woperties necessary for a guerilla leader are iropiintod m 
tbe human mind, aJid ready for exercise whenever they are required. These 
Jeaders were, as it chanced : some of them men of high Inrth andunititary edu- 
cation i some had been smi^^lera or peasants, or had practiseobther prc^s- 
jrions; as wasdiscoveredfivm their noms-de-gnerre, as, the Curate, the Doctor, 
the Shepherd, and so forth. Many of their names will be long associated with - 
the recollection of their gallant actions ; and those of others, as of Mina and 
the Empecinado, will, at the same time, remind us, of tbe gross ingratitude 
with which their heroic effi}rts have been rewarded. 

These daring men possessed the most perfect knowledge of the passes, 
strengths, woods, mountains, and wildemeaaes, of the provinces in which they 
warred; and the exact intelligence which they obtained from the peasantry, 
made them intimately acquainted with the motions of the enemy. Was toe 
weak a French detachment moved, it ran tbe risk of being cut (^i was the 
garrison too feeble at tbe place which it lefl, the fort was taken., llw slight- 
est as well as the most important objects, met the attention of the guerillas; a 
courier could not move without a large escort, nor could the intrusive King 
take the amusement of hunting, however near to his capital, unless, like Earl 
Percy in the ballad, attended by a guard of fifteen bimdred men. The Jun- 
mentadoe, those Spaniards that is, who had sworn allegiance to King Joseph, 
were of course closely watched by the guerillas, and if they rendered tfaen>- 
selves inconveniently or obnoxiously active in the cause they bad cBpoused, 
were often kidnapped and punished as traitors ; examples which r«idered sub- 
mission lo, or active co-operation with the French, at least as imprtident as 
boldly of^>o»ng tbe invaders. 

The numbers of the guerillaa varied at difierent times, as the chiefi rose or 
declined in reputation, and as they possessed the means of maintaining their 
followers. Some led small flying armies of two thousand and upwards. 
Others, or tbe same chiefis under a reverse of fortune, bad only ten or twenty 
followers. The French often attempted to surprise and destroy the parties by 
which they suffered most, and for that purpose detached moveable columns 
from different points, to assemble on-the rendezvous of the guenlla. But, mrt- 
wilhstanding all tlicir activity and dexterity on soch eiq>editions,4h^ rarely 
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succeeded in catching their enemy at unawsres ; or if it so happened, die in* 
dividuab composing the band broke up, and dispersed b; ways only known to 
themselves ; and when the French officers accounted them totally annihilated, 
tbey were again assembled on another point, exercising a partisan war on the 
rear, and upon the' communications, of those who lately expected to have 
them at their mercy. Thus invisible when they were sought for, the guerillaa 
seemed every where present when damage could be done to the invaders. 
To chase them was to pursue the wind, and to circumvent them was to detain 
water with a sieve. 

Soult had recourse to severity to intimidate these desultory but most annoy- 
ing enemies, by publishing a proclamation, threatening to treat the members 
of the guerillaa, iiot as regular soldiers, but as banditti taken in the fact, and 
thus execute such of them as chanced to be made prisoners. The chie&, in 
reply to' this proclamation, published a royal decree, as they tenned it, declar- 
ing that each Spaniard was, by the necessity of the times, a soldier, and that 
he was entitled to all miKtary privileges when taken with arms in his hands. 
They therefore announced, that, having ample means of retaliation in their 
power, they would not scruple to make use of them, by executing two French- 
men for every one of their followers who should suffer in consequence of 
Boutt'a unjust and inhuman proclamation. These threats were fulfilled on both 
■ides. It is said, a horrid example of cruelty was given by a French general, 
who in a manner crucified, by nailing to trees, eight prisoners, whom he had 
taken from the guerillas of the Empecinado. The daring Spaniard's passions 
were wound up too high to listen either to pity or fear; he retaliated the cru- 
elty by nailing the same number of Frenchmen to the same trees, and leaving 
them to fill the forest of Gnadarania with their groans. * But these excesses 
became rare on either side, for the mutual interest of both parties soon led 
them to recur to the ordinary rules of war. 

We have ^vea a sUght sketch of the peculiar character of this singular war- 
fiire, which constitutes a curious and interesting chapter in the history of man- 
kindj and aerres to show how difficult it is to subject, by the most formidable 
mifitary means, a' people who are determined not to submit to the yoke. The 
probability of the case had not escaped the acute eye of Buonaparte himself, 
who, though prescient of the consequences, had not been able to resist the 
temptation of seizing upon this splendid sovereignty, and who was still deter- 
nuDed, as he b said to have expressed himself, to reign at least oTer Spain, if 
he coiild not reign over the Spanish people. But even this stem wish^ adopted 
in vengeance rather than in soberness of mind, could not, if gratified, have 
removed the perplexity which was annexed to the efiairs of the Peninsula. 

Buonaparte, in the sfnrit of calculation which was one of hb great attributes, 
had reckoned that Spam, when in hb hands, woold retain the same channels 
of wealth which she had possessed from her South American provinces. Had 
he been able to cany into execution hb whole plan — had the OH King really 
embarked for Peru or Mexico, it might have happened that Napoleon's infln-. 
ence over Charles, hb Queen, and her faTOurite Godoy, could have been used 
to realize these expectations. But in etmsequence of tiie rupture which had 
taken place, the Spanish colonies, at first taking part with the patriots of the 
mother country, made lai^e remittances to Cadiz for the support of the war 
against the French ; and when afterwards, adopting another view of the sub- 
ject, the opportuni^ appeared to them &voUrable for efiecting their own inde- 
pendence, Uie golden tide which annually carried tribute to Old Spain was 
entirely dried up. 

This Buonaparte had not reckoned upon, and he had now to regret an im- 
provident avidity, similar to that of Esop's boy, who killed the bird which laid 
eggs of gold. The dlsappcnntment was as grfiat as unexpected. Napoleon 
bad, from- bis private treasure, and the meuts he possessed in France, discharged 
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the «h<^ eqieiim of the two large urnko, by whom the UgAtarj of Bf»m 
-was fiiHt occupied; and it was natural for 1^ to ioppoM, that in tlus, as ia 
•o many other cases, the French troops sbotild, alt«r ttis first espettitiov, b» 
paid and maintained st the expense of the provioccs in which they were quap- 
lered. This was the rather to be expected, wfaes AodalHsia, Grenada, Va> 
lencia, fertile and rich provinces, were added to the distiicts o*errai bj the 
invading army. But so general was the disiiicUnatira) to the French, so uni- 
versal the disappearance of specie, so unintensitting the disturbaBcra excited 
by the gneriUas, that both King Joseph, his court, and the French army, were 
obliged to have c<Hi8tant recourse to Napoleon for the meani of inpportii^ 
Ihenuelves; and such large remittances were made for these pnrpooea, that is 
all the countries occupied by the French, the Spanish coin gradually disap- 
peared &tMii the circulation, and was replaced by that of France. The being 
obliged, ther^rd, to tend supfHea to the kingdom frtHii which he had expected 
to receive them, was a subject of great mortificatioB to Napoleon, which wa* 
not, however, the imly one connected with ihe goremmeBt he had eataUifhed 
there. 

In accqiting the crown of Spain at the bands of Napdeon, Joseph, who 
was a man of sense and penetration, must have been suffiieiently aware that it 
was an emblem of borrowed and dependent sovere^nly, gleaming but with-such 
rejected light as his brother's Imperial diadem might ^ed upon it. He cooU 
Dot but know, that in maJcing him King of Spain, Napoleon retained over him 
all bis rights as a subject of France, to whom Empmm-, in his regalas well m 
personal capacity, be still, though a nraninal monarch, was accounted to ows 
alt vasBBlage. For this he must have been (idly prepared. Bat Joseph, who 
had a share of the ^mily pride, expected to possess with all others, save Bnona- 
parte, the external appearance at leaet of sovereignty, and was much diasBtis- 
fied with the proceeding of the marshals and graerals aetA by his broker to 
his assistance. Each of these, accustomed to eotmiiand his own separate etwpw 
d'arm^e, with no subordination save that to d>e Emperor only, proceeded to 
act on his own authority, and his own responsitMlity, levied contribations al 
pfeaBur«, and r^arded the authtmty of King Joseph as that <^ a t ' 
and inefieclive civilian, who IbUowed the march almg with the ii 
and baggage of the camp, and to whom Uttle hononr was reckons 
no obedience. In a word, so complicated became the state of Uie war and of 
the government, so embarrassing the rival pretensions set np by tbo several 
French generals, against Joseph and agwnst each other, that when Joseph 
came to Paris to assist at the marriage of Naptdecm and Maria Louisa, bs 
made an express demand that all the Freach troofM in Spain dxHild be pbced 
under his own command, or rather that of his HajoMSeoeral', and in caso 
this was declined, he proposed to abdicate the crown, w, what ww eqinvdMrt, 
that the French auxiliaries should be withdrawn fiooi Bpau. Baoaaparto had 
on a former occauon named his brother gener^bnmo ik Ae tro«fM nrtlhiB bii 
pretended domimons; be now agreed that the FrenehganendB sMviiw » 
Spun shcnild be mbjected, without exeeption, to the oontml of Musfca) Jimt- 
dan, as Major-Genml of Kii^ Joseph. But m these eomnwBdin wen iw- 
moTed &oia Buon^wrte's insnediato eye, and were oblig«d to Tesder ^ tecaunt 
of thdr jkiOceediDga both to the intrunre King and to Nspoleon, it waa not 
difficult for them to eonlnve to^y off the one mauMt die oftVi and i> &et 
to conduct themselves as if imlependent of both. 

These vet? embarrassing <»cumslBnCBS w«ce ioereawd bj tte pn M tB o e of 
the English anny, whieb, having twice drives the Fren^ from Poitagfil, ^ow- 
ed no mientiwt <rf returning to their d^>s, but toy o« the l i wt i ws ef the httw 
kingdom, ready to encourage and assist the eoRtamied reaisUaee <£ Spnin. It 
was not the &ult of the e(xnmaoder-in-«bief that their dsties wen lor the 
present in a' great measure limited to those of an amy of oba^wtion. If Ih* 
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ttvopa mimih Msiited fat the iIl-«d*iMd Walcberan expedttkii Ikd iMea nmtail 
to thoae under the command of Lord Wellington, tbef would, at a kwa a^mtelf 
loM, and ;et greaU; mor« hooourably incurred, We driven the Fraxb beyond 
tbe £bro, or Mora probably, bare compelled them to evacuate Spain. But 
«m- cabinet, tboi^ Adopting new and more bold, aa well aa more just ideaa 
*f tlte force of the country, could not be expected peiiapa all at <mce, and 
unid the clanour of an C^>]M«ition wbo saw nothing but reckleM desperatiow 
hi whatever meaauraa wen cdcolaled to reeiat Fnnce, to hazard wo mneh of 
ttiB national fiwcs (qwn mte ma^ adventure, ahbough bearing in tbor oira 
•jree a promisiDg aqiect. Stateanen, and even those of no raeaa elwraelCTf 
•re apt to forgot, tint where a l^ge supply of awn awl rooney is neceaaaiy to 
insure the <Aject aimed at, it it miserabie policy to attempt to economiz* 
^ther ; asd t&t such ill-timed thrift must rander the difficultiea atteodii^ tba 
expeditiatt either aHogetber inaarraountable, 9t greatly add to the Iom wfaidt 
must be ^tcountered to overcome dteoi. 

In the meantime, Buonaparte, with respect to the Peninsula, convulsed as it 
waa by civil war in every province — half-subdued and half-emancipated, — 
. eassing him an immense txpemn, as well aa endless contradictioa and morti' 
fication,^ — stood mudi in Ifae condition, to use a papular ^ile, <rfoiie, who, 
having hold of a wolf, feels it equally difficult to overpower the tvriows animal, 
Mtd dangerous to let him go. His power over the geneoal mind, however, 
seated a great deal <n the opinion commoi^ received, that be was destined to 
succeed m whatever enterprise he undertook. He himself entertained smna 
mch ideas concerning the force of his own destiny ; and, as it was no part 
eidier of his temper or his policy to abandiM) what he had once undertaken, be 
deteitmned to rake a giguitio eSoH to drive the Lec^fcrds and tiieir Seapoy 
Oeoeral, as the French papers called the British and Lord Wellington, out (^ 
Portugal; topoeaesshimself of Lisbon; and to shut that avenue sgunstfiMreiga 
farces again attempting to enter the Peninsula. 

In obedience to the Emperor's commands, an army, to be tensed that of 
Portugal, was assemUed, on a scale which the Peninsnla had scarcely yet 
. teen. It was oaHed by the French tbemsdves one hundMd and ten tbonaand 
men, but eatuolj ratber exceeded than fell short of the number of etgb^ 
IboBsand. This lu^ force was put under the Gommand of Massena, Prince 
«f Essling, the greatest name in the FreRch army, aller that of Napoleon, ami 
■o favoured by Sartaaa, that baa nmstmr was wont to c^ him tiie SpoUt ChUd 
of Victory. 

Lmd WeDiDgtoii'fl ^tiafa troops did not exceed twenty-five thousand m 
Buotber, and there w«K among them so many invalids, that bis motions wers 
necessarily entiraly fauled to dw deAnsiva. He had, however, a sidHidiary 



Ibtce under Us ceamand, OMimsling of thirty tbouBand Portuguese, in whom 
«th«r genenla tnigbt bave vested wtie ooofidence ; but they were receiving 
British jiay sad Britirii ollewances, wue disciplined in the British manner, am) 
«anraanded by IhritiA ^cers; and Lwd Wellngton, who had seen the im- 
wutkb Hinda bdmve himaelf in similar dromastances tike a ocmipanion not 
tmwortby of the fiqtlish soldier, had btlle doobt of being aUe to awskeo lbs 
'dermuil and sutyrnssed, bat natural ardour of the natives <rf' Portugal. This 
"force had been in a gfeat mesmre tinned under the auspices of Mar^al Berew 
■ferd, on efficer wbo has eternal daimsw) the gratitude*^ his coontry, for tb« 
geoerons manner in which he derated himself to a 'labour, wlaoh had st first 
fitde dsst wu ftrtlaring or pronusii^ ; and for the very great perfection to 
vhidi,b]r<Untar-ridO,gOodtemper,aiid knowledge of human natmv, be was 
iMeto bring'lus'task to eompletien at such an important crisis. 

It was, boirwver, of the utmost importanoe to avoid tRisting too much to the 
PorlivinaM troefn, whkA wen soToently levied and tiakied, until thej bod 
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aeqnired wmetbing of tbe practice, u well as tlie theory, of the military 
prcdeflBon. 

TbtH, bcAween the weak etate of Uw British, and the imperfect discipline of 
the Port^^ese, Lord Wellington wn reduced to .temporary inactivity, and 
hod the mortiiica^n to see the fnmtier places of Ciudad Rodngo and Almoid* 
taken almost in the presence of his array. The feare of the British natkn 
vere aa usual excited in an unreasonable degree by these two .siniater events; 
but they had both come within the cateulatioDB of Lord WellHigton, wboae 
adrNice to the frontier was without the intention of incurring any risk U>X the 
preaerration of those pUces, but merely, by inducing the garrieons to bc4d out, 
to protract as hnig aa poeaibl« a defence, the duraticm of which must be eqwrnlly 
advantageous to the allies, and waatefiil to tiie French. 

The position on which he meuit to maintain the defence of Pofti^l, had 
been long since fixed upon, and the liuiificatiims had been as king in progress. 
It was that of Torres Vedraa, where, as appears from lus own evidence before 
the Cintra Court cK Inquiry, be had expected Jtinot to make adefence, after 
the battle of Vimeira. All Lord Wellington's prerioua movements were ad- 
justed carefully, for the purpose of drawing the enemy frtun his supplies and 
oommunicatipna to that point, beyond which he proposed the invader ahould 
pass no ftrtber. 

Admintbly aa Lord Wellit^ton's premises w^ro coonected with t^ concln- 
aicm he aimed at, chance, or rather the presumption of the French general, 
fevoured him with an unexpected opportunity of adding glory to a retreat, 
which was dictated by prudence. Massena, if he did justice to British cour- 
age, thought himself entitled to set the military skill of Uieir general at utter 
defiance. He saw, iiflleed, thejr retrograde movements, from the banks of the 
Coa towards Lisbon, conducted with ti[ the deliberate and guarded caution of 
a game aX chess ; but still these movements were retrograde, nor could he re- 
sist the temptation, by a bold and sudden attack, to attempt to precipitate the 
retreat of the British, and drive them, if not into the sea, at least into their 
•hips, to which he doubted not they were ultimately bound. 

This led to the battle of Busaco, which was fought on the S7th of Septem- 
ber 1810. 

Upon that memonUe day the Briti^ array was assembled on the Sierra, or 
ridge of the hills called Busaco. Massena, by turning' the extremity of the 
ridgfj, might have compelled the English general to recommence his retreat; 
but he meditated a direct attack on the position. It was made by five strong 
idinaiMu of ^e Frendh. Two attacked on the right, one of which, forcing its 
way to the top of die rii%e, was bayoneted and -driven headlong down; the 
o^er, suffering great loss from ' the fire, gave way b^re reaching the top. 
Three tfiviaiona attacked on the left, with nearly the same fate. Defatted upon 
such unfavourable ground, the enrany lost, it was c<wiputed, at least two thou- 
aand men slaki, besides very many wounded. The moral ^ect of the battle 
of Busaco was immense. It assured bdth the Eoghsh themselves, and the 
JMopte of Portugal, that the retreat of Lord Wellington's army was not the 
e^ct of fear, but of a dehberate choice. It evinced, also, what degree i^ 
trust might be securely reposed in the Portuguese levies. " I'hey bad shown , 
-themselves worthy of contending," said Lord WeUii^ton, in his cAcial 
despatch, " in the same ranks with British tnx^ ;" and- they felt .their Own 
confidence rise as their merits became acknowledged. 

The French army, declining any fiirther aUack on the Sierra, proceeded to 
turn its extremity, and move upon Lisbon by the way of Coimhra. Here Mas- 
sena eataUisbed a strong rpar-^uard with bis bospitalB and wounded, but the 
'in^ir^ion occasioned by the victory of Busaco bad not yet subsided UBoag 
the Portagtuse. CdknA Trant, a Britisli officer, who commanded a body M 
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Portu^ueee militia, roshed gallantly into Coimbra, and carried th» place by a 
sudden attack. About live thouaand men, many of course wounded, with all - 
the French hospital stores, fell into the hands of the Portugoeae; and Masaena, 
who could not recover the place, suffered all the loss of stores and provisions ' 
which that city afitKded ta a depot, and which die fertile district in the n^h- 
bourhood might h&Te enabled turn to collect. 

Groat was the surprise of both Kmriea, when tha retreot of the British, and 
advanco of the French, suddenly terminated. The former entered a regular 
position, which, by the utmost exertioa of skill and labour, had be^i rendered 
almoat impregnable, being moat fbimidahly protected by fietd-worka and heavy 
^uns. They found that the Tagus and port of Lisbon afforded them assur- 
ance of Mibeistence, even in plenty, and that thdr inferiority JQ numbers' was 
completely made up to them by the strength of their poution. 

The Freach, on the contrary, who had fondly expected to enter Lisbon as 
conquerors, found themseWes in a cotutry wasted by the hands of its cultiva- 
tors ; without ho^itfds or m^^zines in their rear ; in front a foe, of whom 
they bad lately felt the strength; and around, a hostile ' population, for the 
greater part in arms, if, in such a situation, Massena could be said to besege 
Liabon, he was, nevertheless, in the utmost danger of suffering those ezlremi- 
ttes of-&mine which usually fall to the lot of the beleaguered party. He seem- 
ed, by some strange transmutation, to have changed lots with the natives of 
Lisbon, and to suffer all the evils which he expected to inflict. 

The war now paused on both sides. Lord Wellington had resched the point 
of his defence. Massena seemed at a loss where to commence his attack. 
The deer was turned to bay, but the iog sprung not. The eyes of all Europe 
werp rested upon the Tagin, on whose banks were to be decided the preten- 
sions to superiority asserted by two great generals in the lamo of two mighty 
natiwiB. But that event was suspended for several months, during which It is 
fitting that we should resume the narrative of other matters. 
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Change m NapoUoiCt Prmdpks f^ OoeenmetU — Cautes leaditig to this. — 
Beeomew ttupiaoiu of TalUfrand aad Foucki — RemcntfraUt mih the 
latter, who aatitfie* Jam for the time. — Fouchi atdeattmrt, mthoitt the knoW' 
ledge of Napoleon, to atceriaia the YieiM of EngUmd with rttpeet to Peaee 
— His Plan i« defeated by a Jtngvlar coUMio» mth a mitilar one of Nafi>- 
leon, brought forward teUhoul the knowledge if hh mitoHer — and Ftmehi t> 
aeid away aa Ganemor-General tf Rome.~I£fi morai avd PoUlical c&ar^ 
acter — ifi* JHsTidtadl regretted.— Mttnntirings of the People againtt the 
Austrian AUtasue, and ila ivpposed Efecta.—Conttitatlal Syitem — li* ob- , 
jeet. — Ignorance of Napoleon of the actual PoUiiaU Feehngt of Great 
' Britain — Licence Sytlan — Its Nature aad Effect*. — Louit Buonaparte — 
Endeavoura in vain to defend Hollaad from the EfecU of the Coutinenial 
SjwteM — Ue fAdicatea the Throne, and retirea to Oratu vt Styria.—HoUaiid 
M atmexed to the French £nt|8re — Thit step renders Napoleon exfremelff 



SntcE Buonaparte obtained, in 1804, the absolute rule of the f'rench 
Republic, a change had been gradually taking place iu his principles of gov- 
ernment, and in the character of the statesmen whom be employed as hi« 
ministers and advisers. For the firiat two years, and more, he had governed 
on the principle of a limited monarch, who avails himself of t!iu best talents 
he con find among his subjects, aud shows a deference to those who aro dis- 
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tinguisfaed, either for the political part which they have perfunned, or the ehare 
they possess in the good opinion of the public. Among hie aJvisere at this 
period, we find many of the leading Bnen of the Revolution ; persons who, 
though they had been induced from various motivea to boo the rise of Napoleon 
with equanJDiity, and even to aid him, th«i their equal, in his attempi to ciirab 
to supreme power, yet atill remembered in what relation he and ttfiy had oHgi- 
nally stood to each other. In coiuweUiBg- an- Emperor, these atateaoies did it 
with the more freedom that they remembered a period when they were on a 
level with hira, nay, perhaps, when they stood a good deal higher. 

This period of his reign, during which Napoleon suffered the wild and pow- 
erful fiighta of his own ambition to be in aome degree restrained and directed 
by the judgment ot others, formed the most laudable and useful certainly, if not 
the most brilliant part of bia career. But gradually as hia power beeams 
augmented and consolidated, the Emperor began to prefer that daas ctf com- 
platsant minislera, who would rather reflect his ewn opiniona, prafkced with 
additional recommendations and argumemts, than leartourteoudy attempt to 
criticise and refute them. 

The history of Napoleon justifiee, or at least escuaes bim, fbr falling into 
this natural error. He felt, and justly, that he was the sole projector of hb 
gigantic plans, and also, in a great measure, the fi^nt who carried th«n 
through; and he was led to believe, that, because he did so mncb, he might 
OS well do the whole. The schemes which he had himself ooguially fbimed, 
were executed by bis own military genius; and thus it s»emed aa if the advice 
of counseUora, so indispensaljle to other princes, might be unnecessary to a 
sovereign who had shown himself all-auflicient alike Jn the cabinet and in ths 
field. Yet this, though a plauEiible, wa^ a delusive argumeiit, even though it 
appeared to be home out by the actual bet. It may be true, that in Buona- 
parte's councils, few meaaures of consequence weresuggcated byhfe miniiAen, 
and that be himself generally took the lead in -sfliiirs of importance. But sliU 
it was of (treat consequence that such plana, having been proposed, should be 
critically weighed, and canvassed by men of too much experience to be de- 
ceived by appearances, and too much courage tn be prevented from speaking 
their mind. The advice of such men as Talleyrand and Fouch^, operated as 
a restraint upon schemes hastily adopted, or opinion atively maintained ; and 
their influence, ttiough' unseen and unlieard, save in the Imperial' cabinet, 
might yet be compared to the keel of a vessel, which, though invisible, serves 
to steady her among the waves, and regulate the force by which she is pro- 
ftelled by her swelling canvass; or to the pendulum of a time-piece, which 
checks and controb the mainspring «f the machinery. Yet though Buona- 
parte must have been sensible of these advantages, he was still more accesai- 
ble to the feelings of jealousy, which made him snspect, that these statesmen 
were disposed rather to establish separate interests for themselves in the gov- 
ernment and nation, than to hold themselves completely dependent on the 
Imperial authority. 

The character of both Talleyrand and Foucb^, indeed, authorized some such 
suspicion. They had been distinguished in the French Revolution before 
Napoleon's name had been heard of, were intimately ac^iuainled with all the 
fipringa which had moved it, and retained, as Buonaparte jnight suspect, the 
inclination, and even the power, to interfere at some possible state-eiisia more 
' effectually than accorded with his views of policy. He bad gorged them in- 
deed with wealth ; but if be consulted his own bosom, he might learn that 
wealth is but an indifferent compensation for the kiaa of political power. In a 
word, he suspected (hat the great services which Talleyrand rendered irim 
with regard to foreign rdations, and Foucti<^ as minister of poUee, were calcu- 
lated to raise tiieoi into necessary and indispensable agents, viko might thus 
become, to a certain degroci independent of bis authority. He Joubted, more- 
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over, tint they still k^t up relations inth a M^itical socie^ called Philadelphes, 
consutiag of old republicans and dtbere, of different political creeds, but who 
were united iu their views of obtaining some degree of freedom, ^ither hj 
availing themHetveE of such slender means of restraint as. the constitution, ao 
carefully purged of every meansof opposing the Imperial will, might yet affiird, 
or by waiting for eome disaster befalling Napoleon which might render their 
voice potential. 

The auspicionswith which Buonaparte regarded his ministers did not rest on 
vague conjecture. While he was in Spain, he received informatbn, appearing 
to indicate that a party was forming itself in the Legislative Assembly, the 
bond coniiecting which was opposition to the Imperial will. That body voted, 
it must be remembered, hy haliot ;* and great was tlie surprise and alarm of 
the assembly, when black balls, disapproving' a measure suggested to their 
c^onnderation by government, were counted to the number of an hondred.and 
iwenty-five, being a full third of the members present. 

An official note, dated Irom Valladolid, 4th December, instantly recalled 
the presumptuous dissentients to a sense that the power of rejecting iJie laws 
kiid before them in the Emperor's name, which they had attempted thus boldly 
.to" exercise, was only entrusted to tliera for show, but was meant to contain no 
really effectual power of control. The words of Napoleon, the finend, as has 
been pretended, of liberal institutions, are well worthy of remark. ''Our 
evils," he aaid, " have arisea in part from an exaggeration of ideas, which has 
tempted the Legislative Body to consider, itself as representing the nation; an 
idea which is chimericfti and even criminal, since implying a claim of repre- 
Bentation, which is vested in the Emperor alone. The Legislative Body ought 
to be called the Legislative Council — it doM not possess the right of making 
laws, since it has not the right of propounding them. Id the constitutional 
hierarchy, the Emperor, apd the ministers his organs, are the, first repreaenta- 
tivee of the nation. If any other pretensions, pretending to be . constitution al, 
abould pervert the principles of our monarchical constitution, every thing is 
undone." 

This is all very intelligible, and shows that in principle, if not in practice, 
the monarchical constitution of France rested upon the same basis of despotism 
which supports the monarcliical ponstitution of Constantinople, where tite Ule- 
matE, or men of law, have an ostensible titje to resist the Grand 8eignior'.s 
edicts, and are only exposed to the penalty of being pounded to death in a 
mortar, should they presume to exercise it. Yet, a member of the French 
Legislative Body might have been pardoned for being inquisitive on two sub- 
jects. 1st, He might wish to know, if that body, chosen by the people, though 
indeed not directly, did not represent their electors, wfaom<was it that they ^d 
represent ? 2dly, What was their real authority in the state, since they were 
not lo enjoy the power of rejectii^ the overtures which tlie constitution con- 
tended sliould be laid before them, before they were passed into laws ? 

Buonaparte entertained strong suspicion that this recalcjtratbg humour, so 
suddenly testified by so complaisant an assembly, must have iiad the counte- 
nance of Talleyrand and of Fouchi^. So soon as he returned to Paris, there- 
fore, he sounded the latter minister on the revolt in the [jCgisletive Body, and 
desired his opinion on the sort of measures by which he had repressed it 
Pouchy had been too long a ppy upon the private thoughts of others, to he 
capable of the weakness of betraying his own. He expatiated, in a tone of 
panegyric, on the decisive tone of the official note, affirmed that this was the 
only way to govern a kingdom, and added^ that if any constitutional body arro- 
gated the riglit of national representation, the sovereign had no choice hut 
instanlly to dissolve it, "If Louis XVI, had acted thus," said tiie minister, 
"he might have been alive^ and King of France at this day." Astonished at 
the zeal and promptitude of this reply, Buonaparte looked for an instant rWitti 
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vender st Lis minister, who thus avoached sentimente wdifferent &on) thosfe- 
which had governed the eariier part of his political life. " And yet, Duke of 
Otnuito," said the Emperor to the ex-jacobin, '^ metbinks you were yonne)/ 
one of those wboae voices sent Louia XVI. to the Bcaffold ?" 

"Iwas," answered the supple statesman, mthout confusion or hesitation ; 
" and it tras the first serrice which I had thebontHJrto render to your Majesty." 

This courtly answer saved the minister for the mcnaent ; but Nap<deon did 
not the lew continue to see in Fouch^ an object of suspicion end apprehen- 
sion, whose poffN, owing to his having been so long at the head of tiie poUee, 
was immense ; whose duplicity was un&tboniaUe, and who evinced many indir 
cationsofdesirii^tosectire some separate individual authority, either by being 
too necessary to be dismissed, or too formidable to be oS^ded. 

Fouch^ himself has, indeed, admitted tbat he endeavoured to regulate the 
duties of his office, so as to secure as much power to himself as pOEeible, ami 
was desirous, out of a desire of popularity, as well as from respect for the 
virtue which he did not himself possess, to execute those duties with the least 
possible harm to individuals. His mode of transacting business with the Em- 
peror was thus characteristically described by himself. A person of rank, one 
of the detenu*, desirous of escaping Irom the durauee in which he was con- 
fined, lisd been fortunate enough to engage the interest of Foueh^ in bis be- 
hiilf. He had received more tJian one intimation from' tliis statesman that his 
passport would certainty be granted, but still it never received the Impwial 
signature ; and Fouch^, who began to fear that his own sincerity might be 
called in question, commenced ono morning, in the presence of our intbrmant,. 
and of one of the distkiguished generals of tlie empire, the following oblique 
exphinalion of the cause of his failure. 
' " You no doubt think yourself a brave man?" said he, addressing tliegmeral. 

"Bah!" replied the other, entering into the same vein of raillery <—" Brave? 
brave as an hundred lions." " . . 

" But I," continued tlie statesman, " am much braver than you. Look yoa, 
I'dcsire some favour, the liberation of a friend or the like ; I watch Uw happy 
moment of access, select the mommit of persuasion, am tneinuating, — doqnei^ 
~^t length, by argument or importunity, 1 am succesaful. Nest day, the paper 
whicli should ratily the boon which I had requested, ia rejected wh^i offered, 
torn perhaps, or flung beneath a heap of petitions and suppUeatimig. Nov, 
herein is displayed my courage, which conusts in dariog again and* agun to 
recommence the unacceptable suit, and, what is perhaps the UeA vei^ of 
audacity, to cluira it as a promise, which, being once [hedged, can only he 
redeemed by specific performance." 

In this confession^ we read the account of a minister, still possessing infiu- 
ence, but declining in favour, and already become the object d his BOTeeeign's 
jealousy; to whose personal request a favour cannot be decently refused, al- 
though a promise, reluctantly conceded to importunity, is willingly forgotten, 
or at length tardily and disobligingly granted. 

Standing on these terms with a master at once watdiful and jealous, we can- 
not but be surprised at the audacity of Fouclie,who fewed not to affect a sort 
of independence, by anticipating the desires of Napoleon in the public service, 
and even in the Imperial family. A striking instance tf the last occurred in 
bis intrigue 'with Josepliine on the subject of tbe divorce; and perhaps it was 
his escape out of that former involvement, without loss of power or credit, 
which iirged himtoaseeondinterfbrence of a more public and national char- 
acter, by which he endeavoured to sound the posaibiUty of aecomplistiing a 
peace with England. 

Wjc may discover more dian one motive for Fouch^^s proceeding in tliismost 
important business without either the knowledge or consent of Napoleon. He 
was aware tliat his mastw might have rendered it, in his way of trnatit^, ijn- 
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pCHs%le eren Bt Bfarting, to discover on what teraie Great Britun would cOn- 
chido- peace, by stating as preliminaries certain concessions whicb it was probA- 
ble would not be granted, but from wtrich, once ettited, Napoleon coirid not 
faimself recede. If, therefore, Fonch^ cotdd find some secret mode of ascer- 
t^ing upon what terras a treaty with England might really be obtained, he 
waa-doing a service to Fraitce, to Britain, to Napoleon himself, and to the 
world. It is not the Duke of "Otranto, however, in parttcnlar, whom wc would 
expect to incur disgrace, and even personal hazard, on mere public ground^.' 
But, besides the pleaaure which those who have long engaged in political in- 
trigues find in carrying them on, until the habit becomes as inveterate as that' 
of the gambler, we can see that Fouch^ might reasonaUy pn^iose to himself 
an important accession of influence by the success of such a negotiation. If 
ke could once acqnire a knowledge of the price at wliich Napoleort might ob- 
tain that peace for which the worid sighed in Tain, he would become possessed 
of an influence over public opinion, both at home and abroad, which could iu>t 
but render him a person of extreme importance; and if he was able to he- 
come the agent in turning such knowledge to advantage, and negotiating siich 
an inlportant treaty, he might fix himself even on Napoleon, as one of those 
minuters frequently met with in history, whom their sovereign may have dia- 
Kked, but could not find means to dismiss. 

Acting upon such motives, or on others which we can less easily penetrate, 
Fouch^ anxiously looked around, to consider what concessions France might 
ii^rd to make, to soothe the jealousy of England; trusting it would be possi- 
ble to come to some understanding with the British ministry, weakened by the 
loss of Mr Canning,' and disheartened by the defeats sustained by the Spanish 
patriots, and the sinister event of the Walcheten expedition. The terms which 
he would have been witling to have granted, comprehended an assurance oT 
the independence of the two kingdoms of Holland and Spain, (as if such a 
guarantee could have availed anything while these kingdoms bad for sovereigns 
the brothers of Napoleon, men reigning as his prefects, and, we shall presently 
E>^, subject to removal at his pleasure,) togetlier wilh the acknowledgment of 
the Sicilian monarchy in the present kiiig, and that of Portugal in the House 
of Braganza. Monsieur Ouvrard, a gentleman who had been permitted to go- 
to London on commercial bunness, was employed by Fouch* to open this deli- 
cate and fiirtive negotiation with the Marquis of Wellesley. But the negotia- 
tion was ifisGoncerted by a singular circumstance. 

The idea of endeavouring to know on what terms peace could be obtained, 
had occurred to Napoleon as well as to Fouch^ ; and the sovereign, on his 
part, unsuccessful as lie had been on two occasions in his attempt to open a 
personal correspondence with the King of England, had followed the steps of 
bis minister, in making Monsieur Labouchere, a commercial person, agent of 
a great Dutch mercantile establishment, the medium of communication with 
the British government. Theconsequence was, that Ouvrard, and the agent of 
the Emperor, neither of whom knew, of the other's mission, entered aboUt the 
BBBie time into correspondence wilh the Marquis Wellesley; who, returned from 
J)is Spanish mission, was now Secretary at War. The British statesman, sur- 
prised at this double application, bccarao naturally suspicious of some intended 
deception, and broke off all correspondence both with Ouvrard and his com- 
petitor for the oflice of negotiator. 

Napoleon must naturally have been Fohi^iiy incensed- with Fouch^ for tam- 
pering without his consent in a matter of such vital consequence, that one is 
]^ost surprised to find him limiting the effects of his resentment to disgracing 
tiie minister. He sent .for Fouch^, and having extorted from him an avowal 
of his secret negotiation, he remarked, " So, then, you make peace or war 
witliout my le^ve ?" The -consequence was, that the Duke of Otrant^ was 
deprived of Jus office of Minister of Police, in which he Wis succeeded -lij 
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Sayarfi aDdhewasshortlf&ftereent into a specieflvf honourable exile, in the 
chancier of GoTemor-geoeral of Rome. It coat Buonaparte no little trouble 
(o redeem irom the clutches of hie late niiniBter the contidential Dotea which 
he had himself written to him npon afiairs of police. I'or a long time Fouch^, 
pretended that he bad consigned these important documents to the flajoes; and. 
it was not until he had before bis e^ea the alternative of submis^oa or a dun- 
geon, that he at length dehvered up the Imperial warrants, containing, no- 
doubt, much that would have been precious to history. Dismissed at present, 
from the stage, we shall again meet with this bold statesman at other periods 
of our history, when, as i? observed of some kinds of sea-fowl, his appearance 
seldom fdiled to announce danger and temnest. 

The character of Fouch^, in point of principle or mOTality, could scarcely 
be accounltd even tolerable ; but he had high talents, sod in many pbints the. 
soundness of his judgment led him to pursue and recommend moderate and 
beneficent measures, out of policy, if not from a higher motive. On other, 
accounts, also, many of the French had some partjahty to hiin; especially those. 
who cast tlieir eyes backward upon their national history, and r^rett^d the, 
total loss of that freedom, so eagerly longed Rir, so briefly possessed, aqd^ 
which they could never be properly said to have enjoyed; and to the recovery 
of which, in part at least, Fouch^ was understood to be favourable as lar as.he: 
cotdd or dared. The remnant of the sterner Repubhcans might despise him 
as a time-server, yet they rcRpected him, at the same time, as a relic of the" 
Revolution, and on different occasions experienced his protection. To the. 
Royalists also he had t>een courteous, and so decidedly so, as encouraged one. 
of the boldest agents of the Bourbons to penetrate to lija presence, and endeav' 
onr to bring him over to the cause of the exiled family. Fouch£ dismissed, 
bim, indeed, with a peremptory refusal to listen to his proposal ; but he didUfit 
deliver him to the police, and hb allAwed bim twenty-fotir hours to leave tbe- 
kingdom. Tlteae various feelings occasioned (o many, alarm and regret at the 
dismissal of th6 Duke of Otranto. 

The di^ace of this able minister seemed the more portentous, that shortly 
before it occurjed, the terrible charge of which Le was about to be deprived, 
had received an alaiming extension of jurisdiction. The number of state pris- 
ons was extended fpom one, being the old tower of Vinceuoes, to no less than . 
six, situated in difierent parts of France.* These Bastiles, chiefly old Gothic 
castles, were destined to be the abode of captives, whom the government de- 
scribed as persons who could not be convicted of any crime perpetrated, but 
whom,, as entertaining dangerous thouglits and principles, it was not safe to, 
permit to remain at large. The ktlre de cachet, by authority of which these 
victims of political suspicion were to be seclnded (rom Uberly, was to consist 
in a decree of the Privy Council, which might have been as well termed the 
pleasure of the Emperor. This measure was adopted on the 3d of March 
J810, upon a report made to the Council of State in the name of Fouch^, and 
agreed to by them ; hut it was well understood, that, in tliis and similar in-, 
stances, the individual at the head of any dep^irtment was obliged to father tha- 
obloquy of such measures as Napoleon desired to introduce into it. The Min- 
ister of Police was therefore held guiltless of recommending an extension (rf 
the government's encroachments upon public liberty; which, in lact, were the- 
exclusive device of Napoleon and his Privy Council. 

Il was another unfortunate circumstance for Nfqioleon, Uiat the observers 
of the times ascribed the dismissal of the old Republican counsellors, and lite 
more rigorous measures adopted against political malcontents, to the iuBu- 
ence of the Austrian alliance. With many .persons in France, Bupnaparte, 
as the Heir of the Revolution, might, like Danton, RohespierrcT and othei^ 

* Sanmur, Ham, LandEkaODe, Pi«rTe,Chatel, an^ Fctinetlrdiee. 
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have exercised tho most despotic aafhority, providing he claimed hia right to 
do ao by and through the Revolution. But they could cot endure to we the 
Emperor Napol«K)E, while exercising the. same authority with a Ihousiwd timea 
more lenity, attempt to improve hia rij;ht to the suhmission of bis subjecta by 
an alliance with one of the ancient houses of Europe, agaioBt whom the priii' 
ciplea of the Revolution had declared eternal war. Every class of pohticians 
baa its &imtics, luid in that of the ancient Jacobins were many who would 
rather lutve perished by the short, sharp terrors of the RepubUcan jpiillotine, 
than survived to hnger in a dungeon during the [Measure of a son-in-law of the 
Emperor of Germany. Such ideas, iocoosistent as they were in themselves, 
and utterly irreconcilable with the quiet, gentle, and irreproachable character 
of Maria Louisa, who could never be jostty accused of even attempting to in- 
fluence her husband upon any political subject, circulated, nevertheless, and 
were even accredited in political society. There was indeed this ai^ument in ' 
their &Tour, that no other motive could be assigned for Buonaparte's spariag 
Austria when she was lying at his mercy, and choosing a partner out of her 
royal fioaily, than the desire of allying himself with tiie House of Hapabui^, 
atid of gaining such access as could be attained by such an alliance to a share 
in the rights and privileges of the most ancient hereditary dynasty of Europe. 
But in approaching to that fraternal alUance with legitimate royalty. Napoleon 
proportionally abandoned those revolutionary principles and associates, by 
whose means he had first climbed to power ; and by this change, lather of the 
basis of his authority than of the authority itself,. he offended many of the re- 
publicans, without effectually gaming the aristocrats, to whom his new con- 
nexion might have seemed a recoinmendation. Indeed, when his right to sot- 
ereignty wad considered without reference to his possession, and his power to 
maintain it. Napoleon was m some measure censured like the fiat in the fable. 
1%Q democrats urged against him his matrimonial alliance with a bouse of the 
ancient r^ime ; while the aristocrats held him disqualified, on accqunt of the 
origin of his power under the revolutionary system. 

But although such objections existed among the zealots of both political 
factions, the gi;eat body of the French people would have cared Uttle on what 
principle Napoleon had ascribed his title to the Imperial crown, providing he 
had but been contented to allow the subject and himself the advantage of a 
short repose from wars and conquests. This tranquillity, however, was ber 
Coming every day less probable, for new incidents seemed to dictate new acqui- 
sitions to the empire ; and, unhappily for his own and other countries, the 
opportunity of aggrandizement was with Buonaparte all that it wanted to re- 
commend it, and the pressure of the occasion was always a complete justifica- 
tion of _any measure which the time rendered expedient. 

That which now chiefly occupied him, since t!ie overtures for peace with 
England had been rendered abortive by the collision of his own confidential 
emissary with that of Fouch^, was the destruction of the strength, and the 
sapping of the resources of that country, by dint of enforcing and extending 
what he called the European Continental System ; which consisted of the abo- 
lition of all commerce, and the reducing each nation, as in the days of primi- 
live barbarism, to remain satefied with its own productions, however inade- 
quate to the real or artificial wants to which its progress in society had gradually 

Like most foreigners. Napoleon understood hltle or nothing of the consti- 
tutional opinions, or influential principles, belonging to England. He was welt 
acquainted with human character^ as modified by the governments and customs 
of France and Italy; but this experience no more qualified him to judge of the 
English character, tiian the most perfect acquaintance with the rise knd &11 
of the HedilerranBan, amounting to five or six inches in height, would prepare 
a navigator to bnffet with the powcrfaltidcswhich burst and foam on the shores 
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of the Britisb islands. The information which he received from that hbstiie 
country, Buonaparte construed according to his wishes ; and when it was anp- 
plied by private intelligence ra, they were of eourse desirous of enhancing the 
value of what they told, by eiaggerating its importance. It was, indeed, no 
difficult task to irapoae on a statesman, ignorant enough of the present state 
of North Britain to believe, that he conld, even at this time of day, have dis- 
turbed the security of the reigning family, by landing in Scotland some candi- 
4jate, havjng pretensions to the crown through the House of Stuart. With 
the aanjo inaccuracy, he concluded every warm speech in Parliament a sum- 
mons to revolt — every temporary riot or testimony of popular displeasure, from 
whatever cauae, a commencement of open rebellion. He could not bo cori- 
vlnced, that from the peculiarity of the Engliuh consUtution, and the temper 
of her people, such disturbances and such violent debates must frequently 
exist i and although, like eruptions on the human body, they are both unpleas- 
ant and unseemly, they are yet tho price &t which sound internal health is 
preserved. 

Actuated by such erroneous views as we have stated. Napoleon conceived 
that in 1810 lie saw in England the important results of his Contineatal Sys- 
tem, or interdiction of British commerce with the continent. 

The associations of the Luddites, as they were called, were at this lime 
Jiving great disturbance in the manu^cturing districts of &igland. These, it 
ia well known, were framed to prevent the introduction of looms wrought by 
machinery, or power-looms, to the supei'Sediog the ordinary looms wrought 
by hand. The cause would have eijualty existed, and the discontent also, if 
the Continental System had never been heard of; for such discontent must 
■nd will exist in every trade where a number of men are suddenly thrown out 
of employment by the introduction of abbreviated means of labour. Yet 
Napoleon never doubted that tliese heart-burnings, and the violence of the 
Parliamentary debates, arose entirely from the new mode he had found of 
striking at Great Britain by the destruction of her commerce. He, therefore, 
as we shall presently see, examined all Europe, with the intention of shutting 
every creek and fishing-port, through which cargoes of muslins or cotton goods ■ 
could by possibility penetrate ; and the absolute authority which he could exer- 
cise over the whole continent, with the exception of Russia, and of the " still 
vexed" Peninsula, entitles us to compare him to the heedful governor of a jail, 
who traverses his gloomy dominions at stated hours, striking with bis hammer 
every bar to ascertain that it rings sound, anti proving every lock, to see that 
no secret means of communication exists with the free part of hmnanity: Thus 
commerce, the silken tie which binds nations to each other, whose influence 
is so salutary to all states, so essential to the very existence of many, was in 
danger of being totally abrogated, unless in as lar as it was carried on by a 
System of licenses. 

The adoption of this system, which went in a great measure to counteract 
tho efibcts of that very Continental system which he made it such an especial 
point to press and enforce upon all neutral powers, was a singular sacrilice 
made by Napoleon, partly to necessity, partly to flie desire of accumulating 
treasure. 

The license system was a relaxation of the continental blockade, of which 
England had set the example by giving protections to such neutral vessels, as, 
clearing out from a Britbh port, had a certain proportion of their cargo made 
up of British gooiia or colonial produce. This was what, in mercantile lan- 
' gtiage, is termed a real transaction—the British merchandise was purchased 
by such as designed to make a profit, by selling it again upon aiiy part of the 
eontinent to which they might be able to introduce it. Buonaparte, in like 
tnajmer, granted Imperial licenses, purchased for large sums of money, by 
which trsdmg vessels were permitted to import a certain (juantitv of crfoniaJ 
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produce, on condition of exporting an equal proportion of French nmnnfac- 
tures. This system differed from that of E^ngland, in this important respect, 
that the demand for articlea of the French maaufactures was entirely simu- 
lated. The goods were not wanted, in Britain, could not bo re-sold there 
without payment of heavy duties, and were often thrown into the sea in 
preference to discharging the English duties upon them. Editions of books, 
a commodity thus exported, and tlius disposed of^ were wittily said to be ad 
tifum Delphini. The prime cost at which these French goods had been pur- 
chased, in corapUance with Buonaparte's regulations, was of couree laid upon 
the colonial goods, which were the only actual subject of trade. Thus, if the 
French manufacturers derived any profit from the transaction, it was raised, 
not by their goods being exported and sold in foreign countries, in Iha usual 
course of trade, but by the prime cost being imposed as a tas upon the colo- 
nial produce imported; and tiie price was paid, of courae, not by the foreign 
market, which the goods seldom reached, but by the French consumers of 
ei^r, rum, and coffee. 

The real temptation for continuing this attempt to force s trade, was, as we 
have seen, the impossibiiiiy of diBpensing with colonial produce entirely, and 
the large revenue accruing to the French government from these licenses, 
who, in this manner, exercising a complete monopoly in a trade wliich they 
interdicted to all others, made immense additions to the. treasure which al- 
most choked the vaults of the pavilion Maraan, in the TuiJIcries. 

The language held by the minister of Napoleon to the powers thus affected, 
amounted tiierefore to the following proposition: — " You shall shut your ports 
against British commodities ; for, without youv doing bo, it will be impossible 
for the Emperor Napoleon to humble the Mistress of the Seas. But while 
you are thus deprived of all commerce, whether passive or activri. Napoleon 
reserves to himself, by the system of Ucense, the privilege of purchasing and 
dealing in the commodities of Britain and her colonies, which, reaching your 
country by arty other mode than through his permission, will be subject to con- 
fiscation, nay, to destruction." 

At a later period, Buonaparte greatly r^retted that be bad sulTered the 
emolument derived from the license-trade, to seduce him into relaxing his 
Continental System. He seems to lament having relinquished his supposed 
advantage, as a vindictive freebooter might regret his having been reduced to 
. let go his hold on his enemy's throat, by the tempting opportunity of plunging 
his hand into the pocket of a bystander. The injustice wliich ihw imposed 
on neutrals the necessity of a^^staining from a lucrative commerce, which 
France, the' belligerent power, reserved to herself the privilege of carrying on 
in such degree as she might find convenient, was of so crying a description, 
that, at any .other time than during the irresistible ascendency of Napoleon, 
the very mention of it would have revolted all Europe. And even es times 
stood, the non-compliance with terms so harsh and unjust, cost the fall of two 
European thrones, ere it became the means of undermining that of Napoleon 
himself. 

The first of the royal sufferers was the brother of Napoleon, Louis Buona- 
parte, who had been created King of Holland. By eveiy account which we 
haVe been able to collect, Louis was an amiable, well-intentioned, and upright 
inan, of a romantic disposition, and a me'anchnlic complexion, which he liad 
increased by studying the sentimental philosophy of Rousseau. But he wng, 
in his brother's ianguajfe, an ideologist ; that ia, one who is disposed to do that 
which is right according to principle, rather than that which circumstances 
render expedient. He i^as embarrassed by some family ilisputea, and lived on 

S different terms with his wife, who wa3 a greater favourite with Napoleon 
ftn was Iiouis himself. Since he had becri under the* necessity of acc«pting 
the <^x>wn of Holland he had endeavoored to afford that cotintry all the ^o> 
, Vot II. " 2 N . ., ,v- 
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lectioD which could be derived ftam hia neu relattojishi]) to N&poleoa ; and if 
he coutd not auve ilia Bubjects entirely fron) tlie evils of a conquered and depen- 
dent state, he endeavoured to diminish these as much as his n>ean* permitted. - 
The Dutch, a calm and deliberate people, gave Louia full credit for hia efforts, 
snd, in general, r^arded him as their Iriend and protector. But at the peiiod 
we treat of, the evils which approached their state were far beyond Louis's 
power to avert or even to modify. Other countries may have more or It-es of 
a commercial character, but Holland esiats by commerce entirely. It was the 
influence of commerce which gained her amphibious territory from the waves, 
and, were that influence wittidrawn, her fair towns must a^ain become fishing 
villages ; her rich pastures must return to their original stale of aall'Water 
marshes, shallows, and sand-banks. The French exactions already paid, to 
the amount of one hundred millions of francs, bad purchased, as the natives of 
Holland fondly imagined,- some right to exert the small means of commerce 
which remained to Ihem, and which, under King Louisas sanction, were almost 
entirely engaged in trafiic with England, now declared contraband. . 

Napo'eou used threats and commands to induce Louis to bring his Eotjects 
to a more rigorous observance of the Continental System, while Louis employed 
exposculation and entreaty in behalf of the nation over whom he had been called 
to rule. Each brother grew more obstinate in his o|Hnion, and at length, as 
the Emperor l>egan to see that neither fear nor favour could induce Louis to 
become the agent of oppression in Holland, his removal from that counUy 
was distinctly pointed at as the consequence of his obstinacy. It was inti- 
mated, in a report by Champagny, the Duke de Cadore, that the situation of 
Louis on the throne of Holland was rendered critical, by bis feelings being 
divided betwixt the imprescriptible duties which be owed to France, and to 
his family, and the interest which it was natural he should lake in the wel&re 
of Dutch commerce. To terminate this strife in his brother's mind, the report 
informed the public that Napoleon meant to recall the Prince of bis blood 
whom he had placed on the Dutch throne, since the first duly of a French 
Prince having a pkce in the succession to that monarchy, was to France 
exclusively ; and it was intimated, that Holland, divested of her King, and her 
nominal independence, would be reduced to, the conditon of a province of 
France, occupied by French troops, and French officers of the revenue ; and 
thus deprived of the means of thwarting the Continental System, so necessary 
for the subjugation of Britain, by the obstinate continuance of commercial 
mtercourse witli a nation under the ban of the empire. 

Thi j report is peculiarly interesting, as explanatory of Bnonaparte's liews 
respecting the rights and regal authority of the sovereisne whom he created 
and displaced at pleasure, as the interests of France, or rdther as his own, 
required, or seemed to require. Either, however, Napoleon became, for the 
moment, ashamed to acknowledge Ihisfiict so broadly; or he thought that such 
a contradiction of his repeated declarations might, have a bad eflect upon the 
WeBtphalian subjects of Jerome, and upon the Spaniards, whom he desired to 
become those of Joseph ; or, perhaps, the remonstrances of Louis produced 
■ome temporary effect upon his mind ; for he stopped short in his full purpose, 
and on the 16lh March concluded a treaty with Louis, the terma of which 
were calculated, it waa said, to arrange disputed points betwixt the sovei'eigns, 
and render the independence of Holland consistent with the necessary con- 
formity to the Continental System. 

By this H«at}-, Zealand, Dutch Brabant, and the whole course of the Rbioo, 
as well the right as the left hank, were transferred from Holland to France- 
French officers of the customs were to be placed in all the Dutch harbours ; 
eighteen thousand troops were to be maintained by tlie kingdom of Holland, 
rf whom six thousand were to be French ; a fleet was to be fitted out by ' 
tiw aame kingdtnn for the service of France; ^ngjUsh swrabetntea were U> 
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be prohibited by the Dutcli government; and pther restrictions were sub- 
scribed to by Louis, in hopes his brother's stem resolulion inicht be ao far 
softened as to leave the remaining portions of the territories of Holland in a 
state of nominal independence. But he was soon made sensible thot this wb9 
no part of Napoleon's intentions. Instead of six thousand French troops, 
twenty thousand were assembled at Utrecht, with the purpose of being poured 
into Holland. Instead of this foreign soldiery being alationed on the coasts, 
where alone their presence could be requisite to prevent the contraband trade, 
irhich was the sole pretext of introducing them at all, Louis was informed, 
that they were to take military possession of the whole country ; and that tha 
haad-quarlers of this army, which was totally independent of hia aulhority, 
were to be established at Amsterdam, his capital." 

Seeing himself thus deprived by his brother of all power in the kingdom 
which was slill called his, Louis generously refused to play the pageant part 
of a monarch, who could neither exert his rights nor protect his subjects. 

On the Ist of July he executed a deed of abdication in favour of his son, 
then a minor, expressing an affeciionate hope, that though he himself had 
been so unhappy as to ofiend his brother the Emperor, he would not, never- 
theless, visit with his displeasure his innocent and unoflending family. In a 
letter from Haarlem, dated the 1st July, Louiq enlarged on the causes of hia 
abdication, in a manner honourable to his head and Ins heart, and with a mod- 
eration, when he spoke of his brother, which gave weight to his just com- 
plaints. " He could not," he said, "consent to retain the mere title of King, 
separated from alt real authority in his kingdom, his capital, or even his palace. 
He should be in such a case the witness of all that passed, without the power 
<rf influencing the current of events for the good of his people, yet remaining 
responsible for evils which he could neither remedy nor prevent. He had long 
foreseen the extremity to which he w'as now reduced, but could not avoid it 
without sacrificing his most sacred duties, without ceasing to bear at heart the 
happiness of bis people, and to connect hia own fete with that of the country. 
This," he said, " was impossible. Perhaps," he continued, " I am tbe only 
obstacle to the reconciliation of Holland with France. Should that prove th« 
case, I may find some consolation in dragging out the remainder of a wander- 
ing and languishing life, at a distance from my family, my country, and the 
good people of Holland, so lately my subjects." 

Having finished his vindication, and adjusted means for making it public, 
which he could only do by transmitting it to England, the E.f-King of Holland 
entertained s chosen party of friends at his palace at Haarlem until near mid- 
night, and then throwing himself into a plain carriage which was in attendance, 
left behind him the kingly name arid thekingly revenue, rather than hold them 
without the power of discharging tbe corresponding duties of a sovereign. 
Louii retired to Gratz, in Styria, where he lived in a private manner, upon B 
moderate penMon, amusing his leisure with literature. His more nmlntious 
consert, with a much more ample revenue, settled herself at Paris, where her 
wit and talents, independent of her connexion with Napoleon, attracted around 
her the world of fashion, of which she was a distinguished ornament. 

Fuonaparte, as was to iiave been expected, paid no regard to the claim of 
Louis's son, in whose favour his &ther had abdicated. He created that young 
person Grand Duke of Berg, and, although he was yet a child, he took an 
opportunity to make him a speech, which we have elsewhere adverted to, in 
which, after inculpating the conduct of his brother, tbe tenor of which he 
stated could \y. accounted for fay malady alone, he explained in few words the 
duties incurred by his satellite sovereigns. " Never forget, that whatever posi- 
tion you may bo required to occupy, in order to conform to my lino of poUti'-s, 
and the interest of my empire, your first duty must always r^ard me, your 
second mutt have reference to France. All your other dutiei, oven tho«e 
• ■■■'■ ' O" 
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towards the countries nhich I commit to your charge, &re secondary to these 
primary obligations." 

Thus nas the leading principle clearly announced, opon which the nominal 
independence of kingdoms allied to France was in future to be understood as 
resting. The monarchs, to whom crowns were asMgned, were but to be r»> 
garded as the lieutenants of the kingdoms in which they ruled ; and whatever 
part the interest of their dominions might call upon them to act, they were still 
subject, in the first instance, to the summons and control of their liege lord tb^ 
Emperor, and compelled to prefer what hjs pleasure should term the weal of 
France, to every other call oi duty whatsoever. 

The fiite of Holland was not lobg undecided. Indeed it had probably been 
determined on as far back as Ghampagny's first report, in which it had been 
intimated, that HoUaod, with all ite provinces, was to become an int^ral part 
of France. This was contrary to the pledge given by Napoleon to the Senate, 
that Ihe Rhine should be considered as the natural boundary of France; nor 
was it less inconsistent with his pretended deterniinatiwi, that the indepen- 
dence of Holland should be respected and maintained. But both these en- 
gagements yielded to the force of the reasoning used by his mouth-piece Cbam- 
pagny, in recommending the union of Holland with the French empire, ami 
with France itself. They are worth quoting, were it only to show how little 
men of sense are ashamed to produce the weakest and most inconsistent argu- 
ments, when they speak as having both the power and the settled purpose to 
do wrong. 

"- Holland," said the minister, whose very efirontery renders bis ai^menti 
interesting, " is in a manner an emanation from the territory of France, and is 
necessary to the full complement of the empire. To possess the entire 
Rhine," (which had been proposed «a the naturaiboundary of France,) "yonr 
majesty must extend the frontier to the Zuyder-Zee. Thus the course of aU 
the rivers which arise in France, or which bathe her frontier, will belong to 
her as far as the sea. To leave in the hands of strangeis the mouths of our 
rivers, would be. Sire, to confine your power to an ill-hounded monarchy, 
instead of extendmg its dominions to the natural limits befitting an imperial 
throne. '' - 

On such precious reasoning, (much on a par with the claim which Napolemi 
■et up, to Great Britain as the natural appendage of France, along with the 
Iste of Oleron,) Holland was, 9th July 1610, declared an integral part of the 
French empire. 

But the usurpation was not unavenged. It cost Buonaparte a greater de- 
clension in public opinion than had arisen even from his unprincipled attempts 
' on Spain. It is true, none of the bloody and extensively miserable conBe(]uen- 
ces had occurred in Holland, which had been occasioned by the transactiona 
at Bayonne. But the seizure of Holland brought Buonaparte's worst fault, 
his ambition, before, the public, in a more broad and decided point of view. 

There were people who could endure his robbing strangers, who were yet 
shocked that he, so fond of hJs kindred, and in general so liberal to them, 
should not have hesitated to dethrone his own brother, merely for entertaining 
sentiments becoming the rank to which he bad been raised by himself; to 
disinherit his nephew ; to go nigh taxing so near a relation with mental imbe- 
cility ; and all on so slight a provocation ; — for the only real point of difference, 
that, viz. respecting the English commerce, had been yielded by Louis in the 
treaty which Napoleon had signed, but only, it seemed, for the purpose of 
breaking it. It was observed, loo, Ihat in the manly, but respectftil opposition, 
m;id(; by Louis to his brother's wi^es, there appeared nothing to provoke the 
-displeasure of Napoleon, though one of the most irritable of men on subject! 
with which his ambition was implicated. It seemed a species of gratuitioua 
violence, aoted u if to show that no cireumetanca of relatiooBbip, famllj 
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faeling, or eorapasNOO, (U> niBke no mention of justice or moderation,) could 
interfere with or check the progreea of Napoleon's amhttion ; and whilst the 
more sanguine prophesied, that be who ran so rashly, might one day run bim- 
Beir to a close, all agreed that his empire, composed of such heterogeneous 
parta, could not, in all prohabilit;, survive the-inortal date of the founder, 
supposing it to last so long. In the mean time it was evident, that the con- 
dition of no state, however solemnly guaranteed by Buonaparte himself, could 
be considered as secure or free from change while it was subject to his influ- 
ence. To conclude the whole, the Dalcb were informed by the Emperor with 
bitter composure, that " he had hoped to unite them to Pntnce aj» allies, hy 
giving them a prince of his own blood as a ruler ; that his hopes, howev-';rT 
had been deceived ; and that he bad shown more forbearance than conuated 
with hia character, or than his rights required ;" — thus intimating some farther 
and unexpressed seventy, which he might have felt himself justified in adding 
to the virtoal exile of his brother, and the confiscation of hie ta*e dominions ; 
and insinuating, that the Dutch had escaped cheaply with the loss of their 
separate national existence. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Gutttmu IV. t^ Sweden u Dethroned and aueeeeded by Idt UneU.' — The 
Croon Prinee IGUed by a fail from Am horae. — CandidaU* proposed for 
the Succettion. — The Steede*, thinking to eoaeiUate Napoleon, m^iittUe fix- 
ing on Bemadotte, Prince if Ponle Corvo. — Reeton* for mpporing tAot 
the choice vaa not altogether agreeable to Buonaparte— who reUtctatUly ae- 
qmeecei m ihe choice, — Parting Interview between BemadoUe and Napo- 
huM. — Subteqwnl attempte of the latter to bind Sweden to the poUey 
of France. — The Crown Prince ttnwiUiaglj/ accedet to the Continental 
Syetaa. — Napoleon make* a Tour through Flandert andHoUand — rttumg 
to Pari», and takes measifree for extending the Continental Sj/etewt. — 
Seizure of the Taloi*. — Coait along Ike German Ocean annexed to France. 
— Protett hy the Czar against the appropriation of Oldenburg. — Rueiia 
aUows the importation, at certain Sea-ports, of narioits articles <f British 
commerce. — Negotiations for exchange of Prisoners between France and 
England, and for a general Peace, broken off by Buonaparte's UTtreasona- 
Ue Demands. 

In the destruction of the kingdom of Holland, a new sceptre, and that of 
Napoleon's own forming, was broken, as he wrenched it out of the hands of . 
his brother. In the case of Sweden, and in hopes of insuring the patronage 
of the French Emperor, or averting his enmity, a diadem was placed on th« 
brows of one, who, like Napoleon himself, had commenced bib career as a 
soldier of fortune. 

We have repeatedly obeerred, that the high spirit and intrepid enterprise of 
Gustsvus IV., unsiq}ported as they were either by distinguished military abili- 
ties, or by effectual power, seemed as if he aped the parts of Gustavus Adol' 
phus or Charles X II .j without considering t^e declined condition of the country 
he governed, or tlnr inferiority of his own talents. Sweden had sufiered great 
losses by the darings manner in which this prince maintained the ancient prin- 
ciples of aristocracy' (i^inat the overwhelming power of France. 

Pomerania, being-&B only dominion belonging to Sweden on the south side 
of the Baltic, had heim^aken possession of by France in the war of 1806-7 ; 
and Russia, who bad bejiatfparty totbat war, and who had encouraged Gus- 
tsvus to maintain it, b^, nhce cbaoging her pcditics at tiie treaty of "niait. 
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herself declared walr against Sweden, fot the aole and nndisguiaed purpose of 
poKsessing benelf of Finland, which she hod succeeded in appropriating'. 
Sweden had, therefore, lost, under this ill-fated monarch, above one-third of 
tier lerritories, and tlie iniiabitanta becaine anxioua to secure, even were it hy 
desperate meaaurea, the independence of that which remained. There were 
feara leat Russia should aspire to tbe conquest of the rest of tlie ancient kmg- 
doqi — fears that France might reward the adhesion and the sufferings of Den- 
mark, by uniting the crown of Sweden with that of Denmark and Norway, and 
aiding the aubjugalion of the country with an auxiliary army. While these 
calamitiea impended o?er their ancient state, the Swedes felt confident that 
GustaTUa was too rash to avert the storm by aubmission, too weak, and perhaps 
loo unlucky, to resist its violence. This conviction led to a conspiracy, per- 
haps one of the moat universal known in history. 

The unfortunate king was aeized upon and made prisoner in March 1809, 
without any other resistance than hia own unassisted sword could maintain ; 
and so httte were the conspirators afraid of his being able to find a party in the 
•tate desirous of replacing him in the government, that they were content he 
should have hia liberty, and a suitable pension, on his agreeing to consider him- 
Bcir as an exile from Sweden ; in which sentence of banishment, with little pre- 
tence to justice, his wife, sister of ibe Empress of Rusaia, and bis children, 
comprehending the heir of hia crown, were also included. 

Tbe Duke of Sudermania, uncle of the dethroned Prince, was called to the 
throne, and the succession of the kingdom was destined toChrialian of Augus- 
tenberg, a Prince of the House of Holstein. Peace was made by the new 
King with Rusaia, at the expense of ceding Finland and tbe Isle of Alan to 
that power. Soon afterwards a treaty was signed at Paris, by which Charles 
XIII. promised to adhere to the Continental syatem, and to shut his porta 
against all British commerce, with certain indulgences on the articles of salt 
and colonial produce. In requital, Napoleon restored to Sweden her Conti- 
nental province of Pomerania, with the Isle of Rugen, reserving, however, 
such dotations or pensions as be had assigned to his soldiers, or followers, 
updn those territories. But though the politics of Sweden were thus entirely 
changed, its revolution was destined to proceed. 

Tiie King being aged, the eyes of the people were much fixed on the suc- 
cessor, or Crown Prince, who took upon himself the chief labour of the gov- 
ernment, and appears to have given satisfaction to the nation. But his gov- 
ernment was of short duration. On the28lhof May 1810,while reviewing some 
troopa, be suddenly fell from his horse, and expired on the spot, leaving Sweden 
again without any head excepting the old King. This event agitated the whole 
nation, and various candidates were proposed for the succession of the kiiigdom. 

Among these was the King of Denmark, who, after the sacrifices he bad 
K)id« for Buonaparte, bad soine right to expect his support. The son of the 
Ute unfortunate monarch, rightful heir of the crown, and named like him 
Guatavus, was also proposed as a candidate. The Duke of Oldenbui^, brolh- 
er-in-law of th« Emperor of Russia, had partizans. To each of these can- 
didates there lay practical objections. To have followed the line of lawful 
•uccession, and called Gustavus to the throne, (which could not be forfeited 
hy his father's infirmity, so far as he was concerned,) would Imve been to place 
a child at tbe head of the state, and must have inferred, amid this most arduous 
crisis, all the doubts and difficulties of choosing a regent. Such choice might, 
too, be tbe means, at a. future time, of reviving his father's claim to tbe crown. 
The countries of Denmark end Sweden had been too long rivals, for the 
Swedes to subject themselves to the yoke of the King of Denmark ; and to 
choose the Duke of C^enburg would have been, in effect, to submit them- 
selves to Russia, of whole last l>eha\iour towards her Sweden had considerable 
reasoM lo complain; 
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In this eDiban-assment they were thoiight to start a happy idea, wbo pro- 
posed to conciliate Napoleon by bestowing the ancient crown of tho Goths 
upon one of his own Field-MarBhals, and a high noble of hia empire, namely, 
. John Julian Bapliste Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. Thia distinguiaiied 
officer was married to a sister of Joseph Buonaparte's wife, (daughter of a 
Wealthy and respectable individual, named Ckry,) through whom he had the 
advantage of an alliance with the Imperial family of Napoleon, and he bad 
acquired a high reputation in the north of Europe, both when governor of 
Huiiover, and administrator of Swedish Pomerania. On the latter occasion, 
Bernadotte was said to have shown himself in a particular manner the friend 
and protector of the Swediah nation ; and it was even insinuated that he would 
not be averse to exchange the errors of Popery for the refotmed tenets of 
Luther. The Swedish nation fell very generally into the line of policy which 
prompted this choice. Humiliating as it might at another period have been to 
a people proud of their ancient renown, to choose for their master a foreign 
soldier, differing from them in birth and religious faith, such an election yet 
promised to place at the bead of the nation a person admirably qualified to 
comprehend and encounter the diffitultiea of the time ; and it was a choice, 
sure, as they thought, to be agreeable to him upon whose nod the world seem- 
ed to depend. 

Yet, there is the best reason to doubt, whether, in preferring Bernadotte to 
their vacant throne, the Swedes did a thing which was gratifying to Napoleon. 
The name of the Crown Prince of Sweden elect, had been known in the wars 
of the Revolution, before that of Buonaparte had been heard of. Bernadotte 
had been the older, therefore, though certainly not the better soldier. On the 
18th Brumaire, he was so far fiom joining Buonaparte in his enterprise against 
the Council of Five Hundred, notwithstanding all advances made to him, that 
he was on the spot at St Cloud armed and prepared, had circumstances per- 
mitted, to place himself at the head of any part of the military, who might be 
brought to declare for the Directory. And although, like every or.e else, 
Bernadotte submitted to the Consular system, and held the government of 
Holland under Buonaparte, yet then, as well as under the empire, he was always 
understood to belong to a class of officers, whom Napoleon employed indeed, 
and rewarded, but without loving them, or perhaps relying on them more than 
he was compelled to do, although their character was in most instances a 
warrant for their fidelity. 

These officers formed a comparatively small class, yet comprehending some 
of the most distinguished names in the French army, who, in seeing the vision- 
ary Republic glide from their grasp, had been, nevertheless, unable to forget 
the promises held out to them by the earlier dawn of the Revolution. Recon- 
ciled by necessity lo a state of servitude which they could not avoid, this party 
considered themselves as the soldiers of France, not of Napoleon, and followed 
the banner of their country rather than the fortunes of the Emperor. With- 
out teing personally Napoleon's enemies, they were not the friends of hi» 
despotic power ; and it was to be expected, should any opportunity occur, that 
men so thinking would make a stand, for the purpose of introducing some 
modifications into the arbitrary system which the Emperor had established. 

Napoleon, always deeply politic, unless when carried off by sudden bursts 
of temperament, took, as already mentioned, great care in his distribu'ion of 
duties and honours, at once to conceal from the public the gxbtence of a dil^ 
ference in opinion among his general officers, and also to arm tiie interests of 
those patriots themselves against their own speculative opinions, by rendering 
the present state of things too beneficial to them for their being easily induced 
to attempt any change. Still it may nevertheless be conceived, that it was 
not out c^ this class of lukewarm adherents he would Lave voluntarily selected a 
candidate for a kingdom, which, being removed at some distance from thcj ip- 
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fluence of France, he would more willingly have seen conferred on some one, 
whoEe devotion to the will of hia Emperor was not litel; to be disturbed bj 
any intrusion of conscientious patriotism. 

But, besides the suspicion entertained by Nspoleonof Bernadotte's poUtical 
opinions, subjects of positive discord bad recently arisen between them. Bei^ 
nadotte had been blamed by the Eraperor for permitting the escape of Romana 
and the Spaniards, as already mentioned. At a later period, he was com- 
mander of the Saxon troops in the campaign of Wagram ; and, notwithstand- 
ing a set of very scientific manoeuvres, by which he detained General Betle- 
garde on the frontiers of Bohemia, when his presence might have been essen- 
tially useful to the Archduke Charles, he was censured by Napoleon as tardj' 
in his movements.. 

The landing of the English at Walcheren induced Fouchg, as has been 
already said, with the concurrence of Clarke, then Minister at War, to intrust 
Bernadatte with the charge of the defence of Flanders and Holland. But 
neither in this service had be the good fortune to please the Emperor. Fouch^, 
at whose instance he bad accepted the situation, was already tottering in of- 
fice ; end the ill-selected expression, " that however necessary Nspoleon was 
to the glory of France, yet his presence was not indispensable to repel inva- 
sion," was interpreted into a magnifying of themselves at the expense of the 
Emperor. Napoleon made his displeasure manifest by depriving Bernadotte 
of the command in Belgium, and sending him bock to the north of Germany ; 
and it is said that the general, on his paft, nas so little inclined to make a 
secret of his resentment, that be was remarked as a fiery Gascon, who, if he 
should ever have an opportunity, would be likely to do mischief. 

But while such were the bad terms betwixt the Emperor and hia general, 
the Swedes, unsuspicious of the true state of the case, imagined, that in choos- 
ing Bernadotte for successor to their throne, they were paying to Buonaparte 
the most acceptable tribute. And, notwithstanding that Napoleon was actu- 
ally at variance with Bernadotte, and although, in a political view, he would 
much rather have given his aid to the pretensions of the King of Denmark, 
he was under the necessity of reflecting, that Sweden retained a certain de- 
gree of independence ; that the sea separated her shores from hia armies ; and 
that, however willing to conciliate him, the Swedes were not in a condition 
absolutely to be compelled to receive laws at his hand. It was necessary lo 
acquiesce in their choice, since he could not dictate to them ; and by doing 
so he mi^ht at the same time exhibit another splendid example of the height 
to which his service conducted his generals, of hia own desire to assist their 
promotion, and of that which might be much more doubtful than the two first 
propositions,^-of his willingness to pay deference to the daims of a people in 
electing their chief magistrate. When, therefore, Bernadotte, piptesting thai 
he would be exclusively guided by Napoleon's wishes in pursuing or relinquish- 
, ing this importani object, besouffht him for his countenance with the Stales of 
Sweden, who were to elect the Crown Prince, Buonaparte answered, that he 
would not interfere in the election by any solicitations or arguments, but that 
he gave the Prince of Ponte Corvo his permission to be a candidate, and 
should be well pleased if be proved a successful one. Such is Napoleon's ac- 
count of the transaction. We have, however, been favoured with some man- 
uscript observations, in which a very different colour is given to Napoleon's 
proceedings, and which prove distinctly, that while Napoleon treated the 
Crown Prince Elect of Sweden with fair language, he endeavoured by under- 
hand intrigues to prevent the accomplishment of his hopes.* 

The Swedes, however, remained fixed in their choice, notwithstanding the 

■ 8h Appendii, Na. VI. Relleetiou oa the candaci of HindMB towacdi tba Crown: Friie* 
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inriauationa of Deaaugiert the French envoy, whom Napoleon afterwards ef- 
fected to disown and recall, for supporting in the diet of Orebro, the interert 
of tbe King of Denmark, instead of that of Bemadotte. 

Napoleon's cold assent, or rather an a^urance that he woold not dissent, 
being thus wrung reluctantly from him, Bemadotte, owing to his excellent 
character among ttie Swedes, and their opinion of his interest with Napoleon, 
was chosen Crown Prince of Sweden by the Slates of that kingdom, 21st 
August 1810. Napoleon, as he himself acknowledges, was enabled to resist, 
though with difficulty, a strong temptation to retract his consent, and defeat 
the intended election. Perhaps this unirjendlj disposition might be in some 
degree overcome by the eipectation, that by their present choice the Empe- 
ror of France would secure the accession of Sweden to the an ti- commercial 
system ; whereas, by attempting a game which he was not equally sure of 
winning, be might, indeed, have disappointed a man whom he loved not, but 
by doing so must run the risk of throwing the States of Sweden, who were 
not likely to be equally unanimous in behalf of any other French candidate, 
into the arms of England, his avowed foe ; or of Russia, who, since the treaty 
of Schoenbrun, and Napoleon's union with the House of Austria, could only 
be termed a doubtful and cloudy friend. 

But he endeavoured to obtain from Bemadotte some guarantee of his de- 
pendence upon France and its Emperor. He took the opportunity of making 
the attempt when Bemadotte applied to him for letters of emancipation from 
his allegiance to France, which could not decently be withheld from the Prince 
Royal of another country. " The expediting of the lett^ patent," said Na- 
poleon, '^ has been retarded by a proposal made by the Council, that Berna- 
dotte should previously bind himself never to bear arms against Napoleon." 
Bemadotte Exclaimed against a proposal which muat have leA him in the rank 
of a French general. The Emperor was ashamed to persist in a demand so 
unreasonable, and dismissed him with the almost prophetic words,-—" Go — 
our destinies must be accomplished." He promised the Prince Royal two 
millions of francs as an indemnity for the principality of Ponte Corvo, «n<) 
other possessions which had been assigned to him in Holland, and which he 
restored on ceasing to be a subject of France. It is singular enough that Na- 
poleon, while at St Helena, permitted himself to assert that he had made a 
present of this money, (of which only one million was ever paid,) to enablv ' 
Bemadotte to take possession of his new dignity with becoming splendour. 

To bring the aSairs of Sweden to a close for the present, we may here add, 
(hat, though that nation were desirous to escape the renewal of the desperate 
and hopeless struggle with France, they were most unwilling, nevertheless, to 
lose the advantages of their commerce with England. The conduct of the 
national business soon devolved entirely upon the Crown Prince, the age and 
infirmities of the King not permitting him to conduct tiiem any longer. It 
became Bernadolte'a, or, as he was now named, Charles John's diDicult end 
delicate task' to endeavour at once to propitiate France, and to find excuses 
which might dispose Buonaparte to grdVit some relaxation on (he subject of 
the Continental System. But as it was impossible for the Prince of Sweden 
to disguise his motive for evading a cordial co-operation in Napoleon's favour- 
ite measure, so the latter, about three months after the accession of his former 
companion in arms to supreme power, grew impatient enough to overwhelm 
the Swedish minister. Baron Lagerbjelke, with a tirade similar to his cele- 
brated attack on Lord Whitworth. He discoursed with the ntmost volubility 
for an hour and a quarter, leaving the astonished ambaMador scarce an open- 
ing to thrust in a word by way of obscrvatinn, defence, or snswer. " Do tltey 
believe in Sweden that I am to be so easily duped ? Do they think T will ba 
HtisJied with this half state of things ' Give me no aentimenU ! it is from facta 
wa form our o[»iiion9. You signed the peace with n« io the beginning of tbe 
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jear, and engngad rounelf ttien te break off all commuoicalion with BnUiio ; 
jet you retained an English agent till late in the lummer, and Lept the «oin- 
munication open by way of Gottenburg. Your small iilands are bo Bianj 
■muggling magazines ; your vessels meet the English and eichange freights. 
I have not slept an hour to-night on account of your afiura ; yet you ought to 
■ufier me to Uke repose, I have need of it. You hare vessels in every port 
ia England. You talk of the necessity of buying salt, forsooth. Is it for salt 
you go into the Thames ? — You talk of sufiering, by superseding the trade. Do 
you not believe that 1 suffer ? That Germany, Bourdeaux, Holland, and Franca 
suffer? But it must all be ended. You must fire on the English, and you must 
conliBcate their merchandize, or you must have war with France. Open war, 
or constant friendship — this is my last word, my ultimate determination. Could 
tliey think in Sweden that I would modify my system, because I love and es- 
teem the Prince Royal ? Did I not love and esteem the King of Holland ? Me 
is my brother, yet I have broken with him : I have silenced the voice of nature 
to give ear to that of the general interest" These, and many violent esprea- 
•ions to the same purpose, Buonaparte poured out in an elevation of voice tbat 
might be heard in the adjoining apartments. 

The Emperor's remonstrances, transmitted by the ambassador, were second-, 
ed at the Court of Stockholm by the arguments of Denmark and Russia ; and 
the Crown Prince was at last obliged to give the national adherence of Swe- 
den to the Continental System, and to declare war against England. The 
British government were fully sensible of the constraint under which Sweden 
acted, and, so far fAm acting hostilely towards that kingdom, did not seem to 
inake any perceptible change in the relations which bad before subsisted be- 
tween the countries. 

In the meantime, Bemodotte and Napoleon, for a time, veiled under the 
uaual formg of courtesy their mutual dislike and resentment. But the Crowa 
Prince could not forgive the Emperor for an attempt to lord it over him like ■ 
superior over a vassal, and compelling him, notwithstanding his entreaties, to 
distress his subjecti, and to render his government unpopular, by sacrificing a 
lucrative trade. Napoleon, on the other hand, was incensed that Bemadotte, 
whose greatness he considered as existing only by his own permission, should 
affect to differ in opinion from him, or hesitate betwixt obliging France and 
injuring Sweden. 

" On other occasional differences betwist the sovereigns, it appeared that 
there was no eager desire on the part of the Crown Prince of Sweden to 
oblige the Emperor of France. Repeated demands for sailors and soldiers to 
be engaged in the French service, were made by Napoleon. These Bema- 
dotte always contrived to evade, by referring to the laws of Sweden, as a 
limited monarchy, which did not permit him, like the absolute Majesty of Den- 
mark, to dispose of her sailors at pleasure ; and by enlarging on the nature 
of the Swedes, who, bold and willing soldiers at home, were too much attached 
to their own climate and manners, to endure those of any other'coontry. In 
these, and such like excuses, no one^iould read more readily than Napoleon, 
a fixed resolution on the part of his old companion in arms, not to yield to the 
influence of France in any point in which he conld avoid it. And though an out- 
ward ^ow of friendship was maintained between the countries, and even between 
the sovereigns, yet it was of that insincere kind which was sure to be broken off 
on the slightest collision of their mutual interests. It remained, however, un- 
disturbed till the eventful year of 1812.— We return to the affaire of France. 

The Emperor undertook a tour through ;he provinces of Flanders and Hol- 
land, with his young Empress, with the view of enforcing his views and pur- 
poses in church and state. In the course of this journey, one or tworemaii- 
able circumstances took place. The first was- his furious reproaches to the 
clergy of Brabant, who, more rigorous Papists than in some other Calhohc 
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countries, had circulated &inoiig their congregations the butt of excom muni ca- 
tion fulminated by the Pope againat Napoleon. The provocation was certainly 
considerable, but the mode of resenting it was indecently violent. He waa 
especialtj angry that Ihey appeared without their canonical drosses, " You 
call yourselves priests," he said; "where are your vestments? Are you 
attoroeya, notaries, or peasants? You begin by fwgetting the respect due to 
lae ; whereasflhe principle of the Christian Church, as these gentlemen (tum- 
ing to the Protestant deputies) can teach you, is, as they have just prbfessed, 
to render unto Csesar the things which are Csesar's. But you — you will not 
pray for your sovereign, because a Romish priest excommunicated me. But 
who gave him such a right? Perhaps it is your wish to bring back tortures 
and scafiblds, bat I will take care to baffle you. I hear the temporal sword, 
and know bow to use it. I am a monarch of God's creation, and you reptiles 
of the earth dare not oi^ose me. I render an account of my government to 
n*ne save God and Jesus Christ. Do you think I ant one formed to kiss the 
Pope's slipper? Had you the power, you would shave my head, clap a cowl 
on me, and plunge me in a cloister. But if you preach not the Gospel as the 
Apostles did, I will banish you from the empire, And disperse you like so many 
Jews. — And, Monsieur le Prefct, see that these men swear to the Concordat ; 
and take care tiiat the orthodox Gc^pel be taught in the ecclesiHstica! aemina- 
, lies, that they may send out men of sense, and not idiots like these." Thus 
closed this edifying admonition. 

The Dutch were under the necessity of assuming the appearance of great 
rejoicing ; yet even the danger of indulging their blunt humour, could not al- 
together restrain these downright merchants. When the Emperor made a stir 
about establishing a Chamber of Comrherce at Amsterdam, one of the Burgo- 
niBBters gravely observed, there was no need of a chamber, since a closet 
would hold all the commerce left them. In like manner, when Napoleon was 
Taunting that he would soon have a fleet of two hundred sail ; " And when 
you have got them," said a plain-spoken citizen, " the English will have dou- 
ble the number." 

But, more formidable than blunt truths and indiSerent jests, there appeared, 
while Buonaparte was in Holland, one of lliose stem invocations exciting the ' 
people against foreign tyranny, which have oDen occasioned the down^ll of 
unjust power, and. always rendered those who possess it unhappy and insecure. 
" People of Holland," said this singular paper, (which may be compared to 
the tract called Killing no Murder, which drove sleep from Cromwell's pjk 
low,) " why do you fear your oppressor ?— he is one, you are many. Appeal 
to Ilia very soldiers ; their desertions in Spain show bow they hate him ; and 
even bis generals would abandon him, could they secure their own rank and 
grandeur independent of his. But above all, arise to the task of yoiir own re- 
demption ; rise in the fulness of national strength. A general revolt of the Con- 
tinent will ensue ; the oppressor will fall, and your triumph will be a warning 
to tyrants, and an example to the world." 

This addtees produced no perceptible effect at the time, but, with other 
papers of the kind, it made a profound impression on the public mind. 

On his return to Paris, Napoleon set himself still farther to impose the ex- 
ten^on of the Continental System, which he was induced to attempt by the 
appropriation of Holland, and the revolution in Sweden. Holding his plan-as 
much more decisive than it could have been, even if his power and his spleen 
had been adequate to effect his purpose, be cast his eyes in every direction, to 
dose every aperture, however small, through which British commerce, the vic- 
. tim he hoped entirely to smother, might draw ever so slight a gasp of breath. 
It was a feature of Buonaparte's ambition— as indeed it is of inordinate 
ambition in general — that whatever additions were made to his empire extend- 
ed hii wiih of acquiaition. Holland, whose tntdera were princes, and she her- 
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■elf the Queen of Commerce, had been alread; devoured, with her ample sea- 
coast and far-fitmed harbours. But other cities, less wealth; and famed, yet 
still venerable from their aDcient importwce, mwat become a part of France, 
ere Buonaparte thought his blockade againut British commerce complete and 
impervious. 

The seizure of the poor regions called the Valois, which bad hitherto been 
Buffered to ex>st as a free republic, gave France the absolute ccttmand of the 
road over the Simplon ; tlie property, and perhaps the command of which pa»> 
sage, it being the great means of communicatioa betwixt France and Italy, 
Napoleon did not incline should remain with a petty republic. It w3s a suffi- 
cient reason, at this unhappy period, for depriving any country of its indepen- 
dence, that France was to be benefited by the change. It was not in this 
case a bloodless one. The poor mountaineera drew to arms, and it required 
some iightiiig before they were compelled to submiKsion, and their barren 
mountains were annexed to France. 

But it was of much greater importance, in Napoleon's eye, to prevent the 
commerce which he had expelled from Holland from shifting its residence to 
the trading towns of the north of Germany, composing what was called the 
Ansealic League. A new appropriation of territory, .therefore, united to 
France the whole sea-coast along the German Ocean, comprehending the 
mouths of the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine; the Ems, the Weser, and 
the Elbe. And it was the Emperor's proposal to unite these maritime territo- 
ries to Franc^ by a canal, wliich was to join the Baltic Ocean to Ihe Seine. 
A considerable proportion of the kingdom of Westphalia, and of the Grand 
Duchy or Berg, both principalities of Napoleon's own creation, fell under this 
appropriation, and formed another example, had not that of Holland been 
sufficient, to show how little respect Napoleon was disposed to pay even to 
those rights which emanated from himself, when they interfered with fresher 
plans and wider prospects of ambition. 

Had Prussia retained her ancient influence as protector of the North, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Lubeck, would not have been thus unceremoniously melted 
down and confounded with the French Empire. But while these venerable 
and well-known free cities sunk without protection or resistance under a des- 
potism which threatened to become universal, a petty state of far less conse- 
quence, scarce known as having an independent existence by any who was not 
intimate with the divisions of the North of Germany, found a patron, and a 
^werful one. This was Oldenburg, a dukedom, the present ponce of which 
xnn related to the Emperor of Russia, as both were descended of the House 
of Holstein Gottorp, and was, moreover, Alexander's brother-in-law. This 
state of Oldenburg had been studiously excepted from the changes made in 
the North of Germany, after the treaty of Tilsit, which made the present con- 
fiscation of its territory an act of more marked slight towards the court of 
Russia. A formal expostulation being transmitted to Napoleon, he proposed 
to repair the injury of the Duke of Oldenburi;, by assigning to him the town 
and territory of Erfurt, with the lordship of BlBokenheim. But the Duke felt 
himself too strongly supported to be under the necessity of surrendering his 
dominions, and receiving others in exchange. The offer of indemnity was 
haughtily rejected; France persevered in her purpose of usurping Oldenburg^ 
and the Emperor Alexander, in a protest, gravely but temperately worded, « 
copy of which was delivered to every member of the diplomatic body, inti- 
mated that ho did not acquiesce in tlie injury done to a prince of his family, 
ftlthodgh be continued to adhere to that great line of political intereEt which 
bad occasioued the alhance between France and Russia. 

The real truth was, that Napoleon, secure of the friendship of Austria by 
the late alliance, had not, it would seem, regarded Russia as any longer worthy 
of the same obiervaitce which b« had onghMlly found it politic to pty to the 
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Emperor Alexander. The Czar himaelf felt this ; and the very large pn^r- 
tioo of his subjects composing the party of Old Russians, as they termed them- 
selves, who were laTourable to the English alliance, and detested the cod- 
nezian with France, improved the opportunity by pointing out the evils which 
all classes in the couiiti? endured, from the Czar's having, in complaisance to 
the plans of Napoleon, decreed the abolition of Eoglish commerce. They 
showed that this compliance with the views of France had been attended wilb 
great detriment to his own subjects, who could neither sell their commodities, 
and the produce of their estates, for whicl) Britain always offered a market, nor 
acquire Ihe colonial produce and British manufactured goods, which the con- 
sumption of Russia almost peremptorily demanded. 

An ukase was issued on the 3Ist of December 1810, which was drawn up 
with considerable art ; for while in viordam. seemed to affirm the exclusion of 
British manufacture's from the empire in general, it permitted importations to 
be made at Archangel, Petersburg, Riga, Revel, and five or six other sea- 
ports, where various articles of merchandize, and, in particular, colonial pro- ' 
duce, unless proved to belong to Britain, might be fi-eely imported. So that, 
while appearing to quote and respect the Continental System, Napoleon could 
not but be sensible that Russia virtually renounced it. But as Alexander had 
not ventured to avail himself of the seizure of Oldenburg as a reason for break- 
ing off his alliance with France, bo Napoleon, on his part, though the chang- 
ed tone of Russian policy could not escape him, paused, nevertheless, in com- 
ing to a final rupture with an enemy so powerful, upon the subject of the ukase 
of December laiO. 

Meantime tbe French Emperor became probably sensible that peace with 
England was the surest ground upon which he could secure hia throne. In 
the month of April 1810,'Borfhattempl at obtaining terms of pacification had 
been made during the missio^^f Mr Mackenzie, who was sent to Morlaix as 
agent on the part of the British government. It had been not the least cruel 
peculiarity of this inveterate war, that no cartel for exchange of prisoners had 
beeo effected on either side, and of course that those unhappy persona whom 
chance bad thrown into the power of tbe enemy, had no visible alternative 
but to linger out their lives in a distant and hostile country, or at least remain 
captives till the conclusion of hostilities, to which no one could presume to 
assign a date. The original impediment to such an exchange, which has in 
all civilized countries been considered as a debt indispensably due to soll;en 
the rigours of^yar and lessen the sufferings of its victims, was a demand of 
Napoleon tliat tbe persons possessing no military character, .whom he had 
made prisoners contrary to tbe law of nations at the commencement of hos- 
tilities, should be exchanged against French sailors and soldiers. The British 
ministers for a long time resisted so unusual an application, to which policy, 
indeed, forbade them to accede. At length, however, the sufferings of indi- 
viduals, and of their families, induced the British government to allow tbe 
French Emperor the advantage of his oppressive act in detaining these unfor- 
tunate persons, and agree that they should be included in the proposed cartel, 
But when the commissioners met at Morlaix, Mr Mackenzie found himself 
as fer from approaching an agreement as ever. The number of French pris- 
oners in Britain was more by many thousands than that of the British in 
France ; and Buonaparte, who seldom made a bargain in which he did not 
secure the advantage to himself, insisted that the surplus of French prisoners 
should be exchanged for Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, or othera who 
should bo captive in France. 

This was readily agreed to, so far as regarded foreign troops in British pay ; 
but it was equally unreasonable and contrary to usage to require that nf« 
ibould restore to France her native subjects, whose services she might use to 
it her military force, while w« receiTcd in exchange foreigners, uncon- 
■■■■■' <_^"^ 
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Docted with lu by serrice or -allegiance, and wbo, perhapi, when Mt at libertj', 
might be as apt to join the French ranks, as tiioae ot the nation in wboae 
name tbejr had obtained freedom. 

Afler much wrangling and dispute, Mr Mackenzie, to abow the siRcere 
desire which the British government entertained of releasing the prisoners on 
both sides, made a prpp(^al that the exchange should commence by liberRtiog 
as many French prisinners as could bo btdanced by E;itish captives in thfi 
French prisons ; that afler this, captives of every nation should be exchanged 
indifferently on both sides ; and whatever number of prisoners might remain 
OR either side, after tbe general balance had been struck, should also be set at 
liberty, upon an engagement not to serve till r^ulariy eichanged. To thia 
proposal — a more liberal one could^ardly be made-— the French only answer- 
ed by starting new demands, and^aking new objections. Among these, 
perhaps, it will scarcely be believed, that Moustier, the Frenoh commissioner, 
had the modesly to propose that Lord Wdlington and his army, lying in the 
lines at Torres Vedias, should be reckoned as French prisoners in the propo- 
sed cartel ! Mr Mackenzie answered with becoming spirit, that he would 
neitiief be tbe medium through which his government should be insulted by 
Buch a proposal, nor would he proceed in the negotiation until this imperti- 
nence were atoned for. 

It is needless to proceed farther in tbe elusory detail of a treaty, which 
Napoleon bad previously determined should be brought to no useful issue. He 
had calculated which country could best support the absence of their prison- 
ers, or rather to whom their services were of most consequence. He felt that 
he himself, by the conscription, as well as by tbe auxiliary troops which he 
could summon at pleasure from his neighbours or dependants, could always 
command a sufficiency of men even for his g^^tic undertakings ; while to 
Britain, whose soldiers could only be obtained oy a high bounty, the deliver- 
ance of her prisoners was proportionally more valuable. Whatever was his 
view in establishing the negotiation, which was probably only to satisfy the 
French army, by evincing a seeming interest in the unfortunate portion of 
their brethren in arms who wms immured in English prisons, they gave way 
to the consideration, that while things remained aa they were, Britain suffered 
more in proportion than France. 

Some proposals for a general peace had been made during the conferences 
at Morlaix ; and the British government had staled three different principles, 
any of which they expressed themselves willing to admit as ^asis. Theao 
were, first, the state of possession before the war ; or. secondly, the present' 
state of possession ; or, thirdly, a plan of reciprocal compensations. But 
none of these principles suited the French government to act upon ; so that 
the treaty for a general peace, and that for reetoring, taking into calculation 
the prisoners on both aides, upwards of a hundred thousand human beings to 
liherty,theircountry,and their home, proved both of them altogether nugatory. 

The note of de^ce was therefore resumed, so soon as it had been ascer- 
tained that Britain would reject any terms of peace which were not founded 
on equal and liberal principles. An oration of Count Semonville demonstrated 
that it was all owing to the persevering ambition of England that Buonaparte 
bad been obliged to poaaesa himself c^ the sea-coast of Europe — that all bis 
encroachments on the land were the necessary consequences of her empire 
of the seas. He then demanded, in prophetic fury, to know what in future 
would be the bounds of possibility. " It is the part of England," he said, " to 
reply. Let her turn her eyes on the past, and leam to judge from thence the 
erenta of the future. Fr&nce and Napoleon w91 never change." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Yiem of Napokoni'a gigcaitic Poioer at the pretent period. — The Entpreta Ma- 
ria Louisa delijiered of a Son — Critidam on the Title given Aim, o^ King 
of Rome — Speculatiwu in regard to the advantages or di»adt!antage» aris- 
ing from this Ei>ent.—~Relro3pect. — Ex-Queen of Etraria—Her severe and 
unjvstijiable Treatment by Napoleon. — Laden Buonaparte is invited to Eng- 
land, where be wrUes Epic Poetry.— -Attempt to deliver Ferdinand^ defeated. 
— His pusHUmimity. — Operations in Portvgal. — Retreat of Massena — 
'Viea of his eonduct, as a Man and as a GeneraL—S/nU displaced on both 
Sides.— Battles of Fuentes d'Onoro fought by Lord WeUington—On the 
South Frantic- of Portugal, by Lord Beresford^-Of Barossa, by General 
Graham-— In all (fwhick the English are victorious. ■•-Enterprise^ Arroyo- 
Sfolinas. — Sptatiards defeated under Blake— Valencia captured by the 
French, and he and his Army made Prisoners of War. — Disunion among 
the French Generals. — Joseph writes to NapoUan, wishing to lAdicate the 
Throne of Spain. 

The natural consequences of an overgrown empire were already sapping 
that of Napoleon ; for extent of territory does not constitute power, any more 
than, corpulence in the human frame conetitutea strength or health ; and Na- 
poleon's real authority was in truth greater some years before, than now when 
his dominion was so much enlarged. The war in Spain, maintained at such 
an expense of blood and treasure, was a wasting and consuming sore. The 
kingdom of Holland had aflbrded him supplies more readily, and had more the 
means of doing so, when under the dominion of his brother Louis, than the 
Dutch now either showed or possessed when ranked as a constituent part of 
the French empire. The same might be said of the states and &ee towns in 
the north of Germany, where, in many instances, strong bands of smugglers, 
dressed and armed as guerilla parties, maintained a desultory war with the offi- 
cers of the French customs ; and, moved equally by national hatred and the 
love of gain won by desperate risks, made in some districts a kind of petty 
civil war. Yet tiiough such canker-worms gnawed the root of the tree, the 
branches and foliage, to all outward appearance, extended' a broader shade 
than ever. It Vas especially when a formal annunciation, both in France and 
Austria, called the good subjects of both realms to rejoice in the prospect that 
Maria Louisa would soon give an heir to Napoleon, that men who opened the 
map of Europe saw with fear and wonder the tremendous inheritance to which 
the expected infiint was likely to succeed. 

The actual dominions of France, governed by Napoleon in his own proper 
right as Emperor of France and Kmg of Italy, had gradually attained the fol- 
lowing extravagant dimensions. They extended from Travemunde, on the 
Baltic Ocean, to the foot of the Pyrenees, measuring from north-east to south- 
west; and from Dunkirk to Terracina, on the confines of the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories, measuring from north to south. A population of forty-two millions 
of people, fitted in various ways to secure the prosperity of a state, and inhab- 
iting, for wealth, richness of soil, and feUcity of climate, by far the finest por- 
tion of the civilized earth, formed the immediate hege subjects of this magnifi- 
cent empire. 

Yet to ^top here were greatly to undervalue the extent of Napoleon's power. 
We have to add to his personal empire, Lombardy, the Illyrian provinces, 
Istria, Dalmalia, and Albania. Then, in his character of Mediator of the 
. Helvetian Republic, the Emperor exercised an almost absolute authority in 
Switzerland, which furnished him, though unwillingly, with several fine regi- 
ments of auxiliaries. The German Confederation of the Rhine, though niim- 
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bermg kings among their league, were at the idightest hint bound to supplr 
him each with his prescribed quota of forces, with a readiness and an aSecta- 
tion of zeal very different from the slack and reluctant manner in whicfi they 
formerly supplied their paltry contingents to the Emperor of Germany. 

Murat, with hia kingdom of Naples, was at his brother-in-law's disposttif 
and if, as Buonaparte's hopes whispered, the Peninsula should ultimately prove 
unable to resist the war he waged, then Spain and Portugal would be added 
to his iniBienae empire, being now in the state of sturdy and contumacious 
rebels, whose resistance seemed in the speedy prospect of being finally subdued. 
Thus at least three-fourths, but rather a considerably larger proportion of the 
civilized world, were either in quiet subjection to Napoleon's sceptre, or on ■ 
the point, as was supposed, of being so. 

Of those wlio shared amongst them the residue of Europe, and still main- 
tained some claim to iqdependence, Britain might make the proud boast, that 
she was diametrically in opposition to this Ruler uf the world ; that, in the 
long-continued strife, she had dealt him injuries as deep as she had ever re- 
ceived, and had disdained, under any ciccumstances, to treat with him on less 
terms than those of equality. Not to that fair land be tlie praise, though she 
supported many burdens and endured great losses; but to Providence, wlio 
favoured her efforts and strengthened her resolutions ; who gave her power to 
uphold her own good cause, which, in truth, was that of European indepen- 
dence, and courage to trust in the justice of Heaven, when the odds mustered 
against her, seemed, in earthly calculation, so dreadful as to deprive the wise, 
of the head to counsel; the brave, of the heart to resist! 

Denmark,, so powerful was the voice which France had in her councils, 
might almost be accounted humbled to one of the federative principalities. 

Sweden had but a moderate and second-rate degree of power. She felt, 
as other German nations, the withering blight of the Continental, or Anti- 
social System ; but, circumstanced as she was, with the possession of Swedish 
Pomerania dependent on French pleasure, she had no other remedy than to 
wait her opportunity. 

Still more was this the case with Prussia, through all her provinces tho 
mortal enemy of the French name, but whom the large garrisons which France 
had planted in her dominions, and the numerous forces which she maintained 
there, compelled &r the time to be as submissive as a handmaiden. Thai 
the court were, as noiselessly as possible, endeavouring to revite their military 
establishment; that they were dismissing the villains who had sold and be- 
trayed their country, and replacing them by age which bad been tried, or 
youlh which had witnessed the agony of their country, and been trained up in 
thinking, that to avenge her was their dearest duty, was true. True it was, 
also, Ibat the people in Prussna, and many other parts of Germany, wailed, as 
for the day dawning, for the hope of winning back their freedom ; but outward 
•ppearances indicated nothing of these smothered hopes, wishes, and prepara- 
tions ; and the general eye saw in Prussia only a nation resigned to her bond- 
age, witiiout, apparently, any hope of redemption. 

Austria, besides the terrible losses which the last war had brought upon her, 
was now fettered to Napoleon by a link which gave the proud House of Hap»- 
burg an apology for the submission, or at least the observance, which she pud 
to the son-in-law of her Emperor. 

Turkey, though she would have bad her turn, had the tide of fortune con- 
tinued to keep the course in which it had so long flowed, was not yet in the 
way of being comprehended in Napoleon's plan of politics. 

Russia was waging with the Porte an impolitic war of acquisition, to realize 
some of Ihe seltish plans of aggrandizement which Napoleon had assented to, or 
perhaps suggested, at Tilsit and Erfurt. But he now witnessed them without 
wiihing them success, and listenod to the complaint! <tf Austria, who univilliDg^ 
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saw the ambitious views of Russia in these provinces. Of all the con^ontal 
states, therefore, assuming even the semblance of independence, Russia seemed 
alone to possess it iii reality; and Iroin late acts of estrangement, such as the 
protest on the subject of the Duchy of Oldenburg, and the recep^on of British 
ehipa and merchandise into her ports, it certainly appeared that a different 
epiiit was in the councils of thi^ great empire than had ruled Ihem during the 
meetings of Tilsit and Erfurt. Yet there were but few who thought tliat Rus- 
sia, in opposition to the whole continent of Europe, would dare confront Napo- 
leon ; and still fewer, even of the most sanguine politicians, had any deep- 
grounded hope that her opposition would be effectual. Out of such a Cimmerian 
midnight, to all human views, was the dayspring of Buropean bberty destined 
to arise. 

America, happy in the Atlantic which severed her from Europe, now an al- 
most universal scene of war or slavery, looked on in conscious security, and, 
by reviving at this crisis disputed claims upon Britain, seemed to Iblen more 
to the recollection of recent enmity, than of mutual language, manners, and 



Within a year after her marriage wiUi Napoleon, the young Empress was 
announced to have been taken with the pains of labour. The case was a diffi- 
cult and distressing one ; and the profession^.] person employed lost courage, 
and was afraid to do what was necessary. Napoleon appeared in the apart- , 
ment, and commanded him to proceed as if the patient were the wife of an 
ordinary burgess. She was at length successfully and safely delivered of a fine 
boy, which Buonaparte, with feelings^ doubtless, as highly strong as after a 
battle gained, carried into the next apartment, and exhibited in tritmiph to 
the great otBcera and courtiers, by whom he was unanimously hailed King of 
Kome, the dignity which had been destined to the heir of the French Republic. 

The tiUe did not, indeed, pass uncriticised. Some said, that taking the 
regal designation from a city where the very name of King had been accounted 
unlucky, had an ominous presage. Catholics objected to it, as it necessarily 
carried with it the recollection of the sacrilegious violence which had stripped 
the Pope of his temporal possessions. And lastly, it was asked what chance 
there ever was of the execution of that part of the Italian constitution, which, 
after Napoleon's death, guarinteed the succession in the kingdom of Italy to 
some one different from the Emperor of Prance, when 'the tide of King of 
Rome was aaaumed as that of the heir of the French empire?* 

Such ominous remarks, however, only circulated among .the disaffected, or 
parsed with anti-imperial jests, satires, and calembourgs, through such sakiona 
of the Fauxboiirg St Germain, as were still tenanted by the ancient and faith- 
ful adherents of the House of Bourbon. The city of Paris made as general a 
show of rejoicing as they ever testified when an heir was born to one of their 
most beloved sovereigns ; deputations with addresses came from public bodies 
of every description; and, that flattery might sound the very base string of hu- 
mility, the fashionable colour of dress for the season bore a name' alluding to the 
young King of Rome, which delicacy, If not pride, ought to have rejected. 
But, perhaps, the strangest circumstance of the whole was, that the old de- 
throned King of Spain, and his consort, undertook a journey, for the purpoK 
of carrying their personal congratulations on the birth of an heir, to one who 

■ JeKs, Bi well asBerioui obaerralioog, were made on this occasion. "Hava you any oom- 
Dittndi for Ftanco?" said a Frenchman at Naples to an. English friend: "I shall be there in 1*0 
days." "In France i" answered hia friend, " I thought you ware Belting off for Rome." " True; 
but Rome, by adecreeortheEmneror, is now indissoltibly united to France." "1 have nonewg 
10 burden you with," said his mend; "but can 1 do anything Tor you in England? I ahall be 
(here in half an hour." "In England?" said the Frenchman, "and in half an hour!" " Ves," 
■aid liis friend, "within that time I shall beat sea, and the sea iiaaboen Sndieaolubly united, to 'he 
British empire." 

Vol. n. 2 P ■ 
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had depweti; and vaa d«tunmg in prison tteir own Uoeage, and had laid Spainv 
their native dominions, in blood, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Napoleon, and his more devoted admirera, rejoiced in this happy incident, 
as that which was most likely, in their eyes, to sustain the Empire of France, 
when iate should remove him by whom it was founded. The protection of the 
House of Austria, and the charm Jung around the child hy the high fame of the 
. &ther, could not, it was thought, but insure a peace&t accession to the throne, 
and an undisturbed secuTity in possessing it. His life, too, was insured in fnture 
against such &natics as that of Schoenbrun ; for what purpose would it serve 
to cut off the Emperor, when the empire was to survive, and descend ia all its 
strength upon his son and heir? 

Others there were, who pretended tjiat the advantages arising from the birth 
of the King of Kome, were balanced by corresponding inconveniences. These 
asserted, that several of the Fronch great generals had followed the fortunes 
of Napoleon, in hopes that, upon his death in battle, or upon his natural de- 
cease, th^, or some of them, might, like the successors of Alexander the 
Great, share amongst them the ampSe succession of kingdoms and principali- 
ties which were likely to become the property of the strongest and bravest, in 
the lottery which might be expected to take place on the death of the great 
favourite of Fortune. These great soldiers, it was surmised, being cut short 
of this fikir prospect, would no longer have the same motives for serving the 
living Napoleon, whose inheritance at his death was now to descend, Uke the 
patrimony of a peasant or burgess, in the regular and lawful line of jnberit- 
once. But the politicians who argued thus, did not sufficiently regard the pitch 
of superiority which Napoleon had attained over those around Inm ; his habit 
of absolute command, ^eirs of implicit obedience; and the small likebhood 
there was of any one who served under liim venturing to incur his di^leasure, 
and the risk of losing the rank and fortune which most had actoalty obtained, 
by showing any marks of coldness or disa&tii&ction, on account of the disap- 
pointment of distant and visionary hopes. 

There were others who augured different consequences, from the effect of 
the same event on the feelings of Buonaparte's enemies, both open and una- 
vowed. It had been a general beUef, and certainly was founded on probabihty, 
that the immense but ill-constructed empire which Napoleon had erected would 
fall to pieces, so soon as it was not kept steady and compact by the fear and 
admiration of his personal talents. Hence the damp cast by pereons affecting 
a wise caution, npoa the general desire to shake off the yoke of France. 
They enlarged upon the invincible talent, upon the inevitable destinies of Na- 
poleon personally ; but they consoled the more impatient patriots, t^ counsel- 
ling them to await his death, before making a daring attempt to vindicate their 
freedom. Such counsels were favourably listened to, because men are, in spite 
of themselves, always willing to listen to prudent arguments, when they tend 
to postpone desperate risks. But this species of argument was ended, when 
the inheritance' of despotism seemed ready to be transmitted &om father to 
son in direct descent. There was no termination seen to the melancholy pros- 
pect, nor was it easy for the moat lukewarm of patriots to assign any longer a 
reason for putting off till Napoleon's death the resistance which to-day de- 
manded. Under these various lighjfe was the birth of the King of Rome con- 
sidered ; and it may ailer all remain a matter of doubt, whether the blessing 
of a son and heir, acceptable as it must necessarily have been to his domestie 
feelings, was pohtically of that advantage to him which the Kmperor of France 
unquestionably expected. 

And now, before wc begin to trace the growing differences betwixt France 
and Russia, which speedily led to such important consequences, we may briefly 
notice some circumstance connected with Spain and with Spanish affairs. 
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t^ugfa the two inddents which we sre to mention fiisl, are rathei> of adatikcfaed 
and insulated nftture. 

The first of (faese.refera to the Ex-Queen of Etruria, a daughter, it will be 
xemembered, of Charles, King of Spain, and a. aiater of Ferdinand. Upon 
diis Pnnceoa and her son Buonaparte had eettied the kingdom of Elruria, or 
Tuscany. Preparatory to the Bayonne intrigue, be had forcibly deprived her 
of this dignity, in order to ofier it as an indemidfication to Ferdinand for the 
cession, which he proposed to that unhappy Prince, of the inheritance of Spain. 
Having contrived to obtain that cession witltout any compensation, Buonaparte 
reserved Etruria to himself, and retained the late Queen as a hostage. For 
Bome time she was permitted to reside with her parents at Compeigne; but 
afterwards, under pretext of conducting her to Parma, she was escorted to 
Nice, and there subjected to the severe vigilance of the police. The Princesi 
appears to have been quicker in her feelings than the greater part of her family, 
which does not, indeed, argue any violent degree of sensibility. Terrified, 
however, and alarmed at the situation in which she found herself, she endear- 
oured to effect an escape into England. . Two gentlemen of her retinue were 
sent to Holland, for the purpose of arranging her flight, but her project was 
discovered. On the I6th April 1811, officers of policeand gens d'armes broke 
into the residence of the Queen at Nice, seized her person and papers, and, 
after detaining her in custody for two months, and threatening to try her by a 
BiiUtary tribunal, they at length intimated to hor a sentence, condemning her 
witii her daughter, (her son had been left very much indisposed at Compeigne,) 
to be detained close prisoners in a monastery at Rome, to which she was com- 
pelled to repair within twenty-four hours. aAer the notice of her doom. Her 
two agents, who had been previously made prisoners, were sent to Paris. They 
were ccmdemned to death by a military commission, and were brought put for 
that purpose to the plain of GreaiieUe^ One was shot on the spot, and pardon 
was extended to his companion when he was about to sutler the same punish- 
ment. The mental agony of the poor man had, however, afiected the sources 
of life, and he died within a few days aller the r^rievo. The severity of this 
cM>Hduct towards a Princess, — a Queen indeed, — who had placed her person 
in Napoleon's hands, under the expectation tiM her liberty at least ^ould not 
be abridged, was equally a breach of justice, humanity, and gentlemanlike 

It is curious, that about the same time when Napoleon treated with so much 
cruelty a foreign and independent Prinoess, merely because she expressed a 
deoire to exc^inge her residence from France to England, his own brother 
Lucien was received with hospitality in that island, so heartily detested, so 
frequently devoted to the fate of a second £artfaage. Napcdeon, who' was 
nlways resolute in considering the princes of bis own blood as the first slaves 
in the state, had become of late very urgent with Lucien to dismiss his wife, 
and unite himself with some of the royal lamiUee on the Continent, or at least 
to ^ree to bestow the band of bis daughter upon young Ferdinand of Spain, 
who had risen in favour by his behaviour on an occasion immediately to be 
mentioned. But Lucien, determined at this time not to connect himself or his 
family with the career of his relative's ambition, resolved to settie in America, 
and place the Atlantic betwixt himself and the importunities of bis Imperial 
brother. He applied to the British minister at Sardinia for a pass, who was 
. under the necessity of referring him to his government. On this second appli- 
cation, he was invited to England, where he was permitted to live in freedom 
upon his parole, one officer only having a superintendence of his movements 
and corresp<Midence. These were in every respect blameless; and the cx-etates- 
man, who had played so distinguished a put in the great revolutionary game, 
was found able to amuse himself with Ihe composition of an epic poem on (lie 
Eubject of Charlemagne; — somewhat' more harmlessly than did bia brother 
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N^mleiNi, in Mideavouiing ag&in to rebuild and conaolidaM tbe vtist «in^re of 
the aon of Pepin. 

Another intrigue of a singular character, and which terminated in an unex- 
pected manner, originated iii an attempt of tbe English ministry to achieve the 
liberty of Ferdinand, the lawilil King of Spain. A royal and a popular par^ 
bad b^un to show themselves in that distracted country, and to divert the 
tltention of the patriots Irom uniting their efforts to accomplish the object of 
most engroaaing importance, the recovery, namely, of their country, irom the 
intrudiag monarch and the French armies. The English government were 
naturallyperauaded that Ferdinand, to whose namehiasubjecte were bo strongly 
attached, would be desiroua and. capable of placing himself, were he at liberty, 
at their head, putting an ^id to their disputes by hia authority, and giving their 
cSbrts an impulse, which could be communicated by no one but the King of 
%»in, to the Spanish nftti(». It is no doubt true, that had the government of 
England known the real character of this prince, a wish for hia driiveranc« 
from France, or hia presence in Spain, would have been the last which tbej 
would have formed. This misapprehension, however, waa natural, and was 
acted upon. 

A Piedmontese, of Irish extraction, called the Baron Kolli, (or Kelly,) the 
selested ageot of the British government, was ftimished with some diamonds 
ai)<l valuable articles, under pretext of disposing of which he was to obtain 
admission to the Prince, then a prisoner at Vallen^ay, where his chief amuse- 
ment, it is believed, was embroidering a gown and petticoat, to be presented 
to the Virgin Mary. Kolli was then to have informed the Prince of his errand, 
effected Ferdinand's escape by means of confederates among the royalist party, 
and conveyed him to the coafA, where a small squadron awaited the event of 
the enterprise, designed to carry the King of Spain to Gibraltar, or wiiidier 
else he chose. In March 1810, KolU was put ashore in UuiberoU Bay, whem»' 
he went to Paris, to prepare for his enterprise. He was discorered, however, 
by the police, and arrested at the moment when he was setting out for Vallengay. 
Borne attempts were made to induce him to proceed with tiie scheme, of which 
his papers enabled the police to comprehend the general plan, keeping c(»n- 
munication at the same time with the French minister. As he disdained to 
undertake this treacherous character, Kolli was commilted close prisoner to 
the castle of Vinceones, while a person, — tbe same who betrayed hia prmcipal, 

, and whose extetior in some d^ree answered tiie description of -the British: 
emissary, — was sent to represent him at the castle of Vallen9ay. 

But Ferilinand, either suspicious of the snare which was laid for him, or 
poor-spirited enough to prefer a safe bondage to a brave risk incurred for lib- 
erty, -would not listen to the supposed agent of Britain, and indeed denounced 
the pretended Kolli to Barthemy, the governor of the castle. The false 
Kolli, therefore, returned to Paris, while tbe real one remained in tbe ca^e 

' c^ Vincennes till the capture of Paris by (he allies. Ferdinand took credit, 
ID a letter to Buonaparte, for having resisted the temptation held out to hint 
by the British government, who had, as he pathetically ol>Berved, abused hia 
name, and occasioned, by doing so, the abeddiog of much blood in Spain. 
He again mamfested his ardent wish to become the adopted son of the Em- 
peror ; his hope that Uie author and abettors of the scheme to deliver him 
might l>e brought to condign punishment ; and concluded with, a bint, that he 
was extremely desirous to leave Valleo^ay, a residMice which had nothing - 
about' it but what waa unpleasant, and waa not in any respect fitted for him. 
The hint of Ferdnand about a union with Buonaparte's family, probably led 
to the &esh importunity on the Emperor's port, which induced Lucien to 
leave Italy. Ferdinand did not obtain the change of residence he desired, Dor 
does he seem to have profited in any way by his candour towards his keBper, 
exciting- that be evaded the strict confioeiRent, or yet tforae Iktc, 4o which 
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!ie might h&re been condemned, had he inipnul«itly ccmfided id the ^Ise Binm 
KoUi. 

In Portugal, the great struggle betwixt Masseiia and WelliugtoB, upon 
irbieh, as we formeriy observed, the eyes of the world were fixed, bad be^ , 
finally decided in favour of the English general. This advantage was attained 
by op aseiatance of the elements, — by none of those casual occurrences which 
ire called chances of war, — by no dubious, or even venturous risks, — by tbe 
.decision of no single battle lost or won; but solely by tbe superiority of one 
^reat general over another, at the awful game in which nether had yet met a 
rival. 

Fur more than four months, Massena, willi as fine an army as had ever teft 
France, lay looking at the impregnable line» with which the British forces, so 
greatly inferior in niimerical strength, were covering Lisbon, tbe object of his 
expedition. To assail in such a position troops, whose valour he had felt at 
Busaco, would have been throwing- away the lives of his soldiers ; and to re- 
treat, was to abandon the enterprise which his master had entrusted to him, 
with a confidence in his skill and his good fmlune, which must, in that case, 
have been thweafter sorely abated. Massena tried every efibrt which military 
■kill could supply, to draw his foe out of his place of advan^ge. He threat- 
ened to carry the wsji across the Tagus — he threatened to extend his army 
towards Oporto; but each demonstration he made bad been calculated upon 
and anticipated by hia antagonist, and was foiled almost without an effiirt. 
At length, exhausted by the want of supplies, and the interruption of his com- 
munications', afler lying one month at Alenquer, Massena retreated to San- 
tarem, as preferable wioter-qnarters ; but, in the b^mning of March, ha 
found that these were ^uallj untenable, and became fully sensible, that if he 
desired to save the remnant of a sickly and diminished army, it must necee- 
Bsrily be by a speedy retreat. 

This celebrated movement, decisive of the &te of tbe campaign, c(»ameiiced . 
about the 4th of March. There are two different points in which Hsss^ia'B 
conduct may be regarded, and they difibr as light and darkness. If it be con- 
sidered in the capacity of that of a human being, the indignant reader, were 
we to detail the horrors which he permitted his soldiers to perpetrate, would 
aljnoBt deny his title to the oarae. It is a vulgar superalition, that when the 
Enemy of mankind is invoked, and appears, he destroys in his retreat the 
building which has witnessed the apparition. It seemed as if the French, in 
leaving Portugal, were determined that ruins alone should remain to sbow 
tliey had once been there. Military license was let loose in its most odious 
and IHgltiful shape, and the uimes which were committed embraced all that ia 
horrible to humanity. But if a curtain is dropped on these horrors, and Mas- 
sena is regarded merely as a military leader, his retreat, perhaps, did him as 
much honour as any of &s great achievements which formerly had made bia 
name &mous. If he had been rightly called Fortune's &vourile, he now 
flowed that his reputation did not depend on her smile, but could be main* 
tained by his own talents, while she shone on otiier baimera. In retreating- 
through the north of Portugal, a rugged and mountainous country, he was- 
. followed by Lord Wellington, who allowed him not a moment's respite. The 
mnvements of the troops to those who understood, and bad the calmness to 
conradM' thent, were as regular consequences of each other, as occur in the 
game vf chess. 

The French were repeatedly seen drawn up on ground whwe it seemed im- 
possible to dislodge them ; and as oAen the bayonet) of s British column, which 
had marched by tome distant route, were observed twinkling in the direction 
<tf tbeir flank, intioutiBg that dmr line was abcot to be turned. But diis was 
oidy tbeBigntdiiH' Massena to recommence bis retreat, which he did before -thie. 
Bi^liahtroiqiB wold cone up; nor^beMagiintohatt triMredi^mtaiatr 
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offered, until again dislodged by bis sagncious and pereerering purauer. At 
length, the French were feiriy driv^i out of the Portuguese territory, except- 
ing the gameon in the frontier town of- Almeida, of which Lord Wellington 
formed Bret the blockade, and afterwards the siege. 

So soon as he escaped from the limits of Portugal, Massena hastened to draw 
tt^tber auch r^forcem^ita as he could obtain in Castile, collected once 
more a large force, and within abcmt a fortnight after he had effected hb re- 
treat, reaumed the offensive, with the view of relieving Almrada, which was 
(he sole trophy remaining to show bis triumphant advance in the preceding 
season. Lord Wellington did not r^use the battle, which took place on the 
5th of May, near Fuentes d'Onoro. The conflict was well disputed, but the 
French general Euslained a defeat, notwithstanding his superiority of numbers, 
and particularly of cavalry. He then retreated from the Portuguese frontier, 
having previously sent orders for tfa& evacuation of Almeida by the garrison, 
which the French commandant executed wlh much dexterity. 

On the more southern frontier of Portugal, Lord Beresford fought also « 
dreadful uid sanguinary battle. The action was in some measure indecisive, 
but Soult, who commanded the French, failed in obtaining such a success as 
enabled turn to accomplish his object, which was the raising of the siege o€ 
Badajos. In Portugal, therefore, and along its frontiers, the foitish had been 
uniformly successful, and their countrymen at home began once more to open 
tbeir ears to the suggestions of hope and courage. 

Cadii!, also, the remaining bulwark of the patriots, had bcKi witness to a 
^lendid actiwi. General Graham, with a body of British troops, had sallied 
out from the garrison in March 1811, and obtained a victory upon the heights 
d Baroesa, which, bad he been properly seconded by the Spanish Generd 
Lapena, would have been productive of a serious influence upon the events of 
the siege ; and which, even though it remained imperfect, gave heart and con- 
fidence to the besieged, and struck a perpetual damp into the besiegers, who 
found thfflnselves bearded in their own position. There had been much fight- 
ing through Spain with various results. But if we dare venture to use such 
an emblem, the bush, though burning, was not consumed, .^nd Spain continued 
that sort of general resistance which seemed to begin after all usual means of 
regular opposition had failed, as Nature often musters her strength to combat 
a disease which the medical assistants have pronounced mortal. 

Catalonia, though her strong-holds wh% lost, continued, under the com- . 
mand of De Lacy and D'EroIes, to gain occasional advantages over the 
enemy ; and Spain saw Figueras, one of her strongest fortresses, recovered 
by the bold stratagem of Rovira, a doctor of divinity, and commander of a 
guerilla party. Being instantly besieged by the French, and ill supplied with 
provisions, the place was indeed speedily regained; but the possibility erf" its 
being t^en, was, to tbe peculiarly tenacious spirit of the Spaniards, morO 
encouraging than its recapture was matter of dismay. 

But chiefly the auxiliary British, with the Portuguese, who, trained by the 
care of Lord Beresford, were fit to sustain their part in line by the side of their 
allies, showed that they were conducted in a different spirit Scotn that which 
made their leaders in former expeditions stand with one foot on sea and one 
on land, never venturing from the sight of the ocean, as if they led amphibious 
creatures, who required the use of both elements to secure their exbtenoe; 
and the scheme of whose campaign was to rout and repel, as they best coidd, 
the attacks of the enemy, but seldom to venture upon anticipating or discon- 
certing his plana. To protect Galicia, for example, when inva,ded by die 
Frenidi, Lord Wellington, though with a much inferior army than he was well 
aware could be brought against him, formed the blockade of Ciudad RodrigO ' 
thus compelling the enemy to deeust from their proposed attempt on th^ ]uov- 
ince, and to coocentratc their forces for the ^lief of that important pjacc. 
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Such a conceiitrBti<m could not, in the condition of the French annieB, be ef- 
fected without much disadvantage. It afforded breathing; space for all the 
guerilhis, and an opportunity which they never neglected, of acting with tbdr 
usual courage and sagacity against Email parties and convoys of the French, 
as well as that of sei^ng upon any poets which the enemy might have been 
obliged to leave imperfectly defended. And when the French had collected 
their whole force to overwhelm the British general and hia forces, Mannont 
had the mortification to see the former withdraw from the presence of a supe- 
rior enemy, with as much calnmesa and security as if marching through a 
peacefid country. 

Nothing remained for the French genera), save to detail in the pages of the 
Montteur, what must have been the fiite of Uie English but for their hasty and 
precipitate flight, when the well-concerted and boldly-executed enterprise 
of Arroyo-Mohnos, convinced him to his cost that a retreat was no rout. In 
this village upwards of 1400 French were taken prisoners, at a moment when 
they least expected to be attacked. This little action showed a spirit of hazard, 
a disposition to assume the otTenaive, which the French did not expect &om the 
British forces ; and they were, for the lirst time, foiled in their own military 
qualities of vigilance, enterprise, and activity. In Britain, also, the nation per- 
ceived that their army showed the same courage and the same superiority, 
vhich had been conadered as the exclusive property of their gallant sailors. 
The French were defeated under the rock of Gibraltar by the Spanish General 
BallasteroB, and their general, Godinet, blew out his own brains, rather than 
face the account, to which Soult, his commander-in-chief, was ^bout to sum- 
mon him. Tarifa, in the same quarter, was defended successfully by a garrison 
<^ mingled Spaniards and British, and the French were computed to have lost 
before it about two thousand five hundred men. 

On the other hand, the French discipline continued to render them superior 
over the patriots, wherever the latter could be brought to face them in any- 
thing resembhng a pitched battle. Thus Blake, after a gallant action, was 
totally defeated near Murviedra, and that town itself fell into possession of the 
enemy. ' A more severe consequence of the battle of Ocana, as that disastrous 
action was termed, was the capture of Valencia, where Blake, and the remain- 
der of his army, were made prisoners of war. 

But amid those vicissitudes of good or bad fortune, Spain continued to Buo- 
naparte the same harassing and exhausting undertaking, which it had been 
almost fix>m the commencement. Sickness and want made more ravages 
amongst the French troops than the sword of the enemy, though that did not 
lie idle. Many of the districts are unhealthy to strangers ; but of these, as 
well as others, it was necessary for the invaders to retain possession. There, 
while numerous deaths happened among tiie troops, the guerillas watched the 
remnant, until sickness and fatigue had reduced the garrisons to a number 
insufficient for defence, and then pounced upon them like birds of prey on a 
&llen animal, upon whom tiiey have been long in attendance. 

Besides, disunion contmued to reign among the French generals. Joseph, 
^though in point of power the very shadow of what a king ought to be, had 
^irit en»ugh to resent the condition in which he was placed amid the haughty 
military chiets, who acknowledged no superior beside the Emperor, and listened 
to no commands save ^ose emanating from Paris. He wrote to his brother a 
letter, accompanying a formal abdication of the throne of Spain, unless he was 
to be placed in more complete authority than even the orders of Napoleon 
bimsefr had hitherto enabled him to atlain. But the prospect of a Northern 
war approaching nearer and nearer. Napoleon was induced to postpone his 
brother's request, although so pressingly urged, and Spain was in aome measure 
teil to its late durug the still more urgent events of the Russian campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Retrospect of the Causes leading to the Rapture with Rus-gia — originate in the 
Treaty of Tilsit. — Russia's alleged Reasons of Complaint. — Arguments 
of NapoleoiCs Coansellors against War with Russif~Foucke is against 
the War — Presents a Memorial to Napoleon upon the Su^ect — His Answer. 
— NapoleoiCa Views in favour of the War, as urged to his vaTious Advisers. 

Wb are now approaching the ve%e of that fated year, when Fortune, hilh- 
erto unwearied in her partiality towards Napoleon, turned first upon himself, 
personally, a clouded and stormy aspect. Losses he had sustained both bj 
I.ind and sea, but he could still remark, as when he first heard of the defeat at 
Trafalgar, — " 1 was not IJiere — I could not be everywhere at once." But he 
was soon to experience misfortunes, lo the narrative of which he could not 
apply this proud commentary. The reader must be first put in remembrance 
of the causes of the incipient quarrel betwixt the empire of France and 
that of Russia. 

Notwithstanding the subsequent personal intimacy which took place be- 
. twixt the two sovereigns, and which for five years prevented the springing up 
of any enmity betwixt Alexander and Napoleon, the seeds of tiiat quarrel 
were, nevertheless, to be found in the treaty of pacification of Tilsit itself. 
Russia, lying remote from aggression in every other part of her immense ter- 
ritory, is open to injury on that important western frontier by which she is 
united with Europe, and in those possessions by virtue of which she claims to 
be a member of the European republic. The partition of Poland, unjust as it' 
was in every point of view, was a measure of far greater importance to Rus- 
sia than either to Austria or Prussia; for, while that state possessed its former 
aemi -barbarous and stormy independence, it lay interposed in a great measure 
betwixt Russia and the rest of Europe, or, in other words, betwixt her and 
the civilized world. Any revolution which might restore Poland to the ind^ 
pendence, for which the inhabitants had not ceased to sigh, would have efiectu- 
ally thrust the Czar back upon his forests, destroyed his interest and laSuence . 
in European affairs, and reduced him comparatively to the rank of an Asiatic 
sovereign. This liberation of their country, and the reunion of its dismem- 
bered provinces under a national constitution, was what the Poles expected 
from Buonaparte. For this they crowded to his standard after the battle of 
Jena ; and although be was too cautious to promise anything explicitly con- 
cerning the restoration of Poland to ils rank among nations, yet most of his 
treasures indicated a future purpose of accomplishing that work. Thus, when 
those Polish provinces which had fallen lo the portion of Prussia, were formed 
into the Graind Duchy of Warsaw, as an independent principality, and the 
sovereignly was conferred, not without a secret meaning, on the King of Saxony, 
a descendant of the ancient monarchs of Poland, what could this be supposed 
to indicate, save the commencement of an independent state, to which might 
be added, as opportunity occurred, the remaining districts of Poland which 
had been seized upon by Austria and Russia? "To what purpose," asked 
those statesmen, who belonged to theold Russian or Anti-Gallican parly in the 
empire, "are those stipulations for a fi^e military road and passage of troops 
from Saxony, to Warsaw and its territory, through Silesia, if it is not that 
France may preserve the means of throwing an overpowering force into the 
Buchy, so soon as it shall be her pleasure to undo the work of the sage Calhe-i 
rine, by depriving Russia of those rich Polish provinces, which her policy had 
added to the empire? Wherefore," asked the same persons, "shouM there 
have been a special article in the same treaty of Tibit, that France should rc- 
taia Danlzic until a maritime peace, unless it was t« serve as a place ^f.arms 
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ih tile «ventof a new war with Russia, the probability of which Napoleon, then- 
fore, must certainly harecalctilBted upon, even at the ver; motnent when be 
eulttvated such cIom personal intimacy with the Emperor Alexander?" 

These enspicions were considerably increased by the articles of peace con- 
bluded with AuElria at Schoenbrun. By that treaty all Western Qalicia, 
together with the city of Cracow, and other territories, wer« disjoined from 
Ausb^a, and added to the dukedom of Warsaw, marking, it was supposed, still 
IKrther the intention of Napoleon, at one time or another, to restore in its in- 
tegrity the ancient kingdom of Poland, of whidi Russia alone now held the 
fiiU share allotted to her by the partition treaties. 

Other causes led to the same conclusion. The old Russians, a humeroos 
Mid strong party in the empire, which comprehended the greater pert of the 
large landholders, felt, as they had done under the Emperor Paul, much dis- 
tress, national and personal, from the interruption of the Qritiah trade fay Buona- 
parte's Continental System. Their timber, thdr pitch, their potash, their 
lietnp, and other bulky and weighty commodities, the ctrief-prndnce of their 
estates, for which the British had been ready cnatomers, remained on their 
hands, while they were deprived of the colonial produce and manufactures of 
Britain, which they were wont to receive in exchange for tJtoee articles, with 
mutual profit and convenience to both parties. It was in vain that, to recon- 
cile them to this state of interdiction, they saw in the speeches and decrees of 
Buonaparte, tirades about the freedom of the seaa, and the maritime tyranny 
of England. It seemed an ili-omened species of liberation, which began by 
the destruction of their commerce and impoverishment of their estates ; and 
the Russian Boyards could no more comprehend the declamation of Buonnparte 
againsttheEnglish, than the millersof the Ebro could be made tounderstand the 
denunciation of Don Quixotte against their customers. These magrjates only 
saw that the Ruler. c^ France wished them to submit to great commercial dis- 
tress and inconvenience, in order to accelerate hie plalj of ruining Great 
Britain, afler which achievement he might find it a more eqisy undertaking to 
destroy their own natural importance as a European power, by re-establishing 
Poland, and resuming the fertile provinces on the western boundary ; thus lead- 
ing the Russian cabinet, if the French interest should remain paramount there, 
by a very disadvantageous road to a still more disastrous conclusion. 

There was, besides, spread through the Russian nation generally, a sense 
tliat France was treating their Emperor ruther on the footing of an inferior. 
It is a thing entirely unknown in diplomacy, that one government should - 
pretend a right to dictate to another who is upon terms of equality, the condi- 
tions on which she should conduct her commerce ; and the assuming such a 
right, seconded by threatening language in case of non-compliance, has been 
always held a legitimate cause of war. Indeed, the opinion that the French 
league disgraced the Russian nation, plunged their country into embarrass- 
ments, and was likely to occasion still farther misfortunes to them, became so 
general, that the Emperor must have paid some attention to the wishes of his 
people, even if his own friendship with Buonaparte liad not been cooled by 
late occurrences. 

The alhance vrith Auslrio was of a character calculated to alarm Alexan- 
der. Russia and Austria, though th^ had a common interest to withstand 
the overpowering strength of Buonaparte, had been in ordinary times always 
rivals, and sometimes enemies. It was the interference of Austria, which, 
upon several occasions, checked the progress of the Russians in Turkey, and 
it was Austria also which formed a barrier against the increase of their power 
in the south of Europe. The ^mily connexion, therefore, formed by Buona- 
parte with the House of Mapsbui^, made him still more formidable to Russia, 
as likely to embrace the quarrels and forward the preleneioDS of that powor 
Vol. 11. S <t , 
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against Iha Czar, e*en if France hereelf ehauld have none to diicuas with 
lum. 

But there was no need to have recouree to reinote cauaei of suapickm- 
Russia had, and must always have had, direct and immediate cause of jeaJ- 
ousf, while France or her Emperor claimed the peimiineDt right of thinfclng 
and deciding for her, aa well as other nations, in therelatiana of commerce and 
others, in which every independent state is most desirous of exerctsiag the 
tight of deliberating for herself. This was the true state of the case. To 
remain the ally *>f Buonaparte, Alexander must have become his vassal ; to 
attempt to be independent of him, was to make him his enemy; and it can ha 
DO wonder that a sovereign so proud and powerful as the Czar, chose rather 
to standthe hazard of battle, than diminish the lustre, or compromise the inde- 
pendence, of his ancient crown. 

The time, too, for resistance, seemed as fiivourable as Russia could ever 
expect. The war of Spain, though chequered in its fortune, was in no respect 
near a sudden end. It occupied two hundred and fiily thousand of the best 
and oldest French troops j demanded also an immense expenditure, and dimin- 
ished, of course, the power of the French Emperor to carry on the war on the 
frontiers of Russia. A conclusion of these wasting liostilities would have 
rendered him &r more formidable with respect to the quality, as well as the 
number, of his disposable forces, and it seemed the interest of Russia not to 
wait till that period ahould arrive. 

The same arguments which recommended to Russia to choose, the imme- 
diate moment for resisting the extravagant pretensions of France, ought, in 
point of prudence, to have luduced Napoleon to desist from u^ng such pn- 
tensions, and to avoid the Tolunlanly engaging in two wars at the same time, 
both of a character decidedly na^onal, and to only one of which he could give 
the influenceof his own talents and bia own presence. His best and wisest gen- 
erals, whom he consulted, or, to spealc more properly, to whom he opened his 
purpose, used various arguments to induce him to alter, or at least defer, bis 
resolution. He himself hesitated for more than a year, and was repeatedly 
upiHi the point of settling with Russia the grounds of disagreement betwixt 
them upon amicable terms. 

The reasons of complaint, on the part of the Czar, were four in namber. 

I, The alarm given to Russia by the extension of the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw by the treaty of Schoenbrun, as if it were destined to be the central port of 
an independent state, or kingdom, in Poland, to which those provinces of thai 
dismembered country, which had become part of Russia, were at some ctm- 
venienf time to be united. On this point the Czar demanded an explicit 
engagement, on the pait of the French Emperor, that tlie kingdom of Poland 
should not be again established. Napoleon declined this form of guarantee, 
as it seemed to engage him to warrant Russia against an event which might 
happen without his co-operation ; but he offered to pledge himself that he 
would not favour any enterprise which should, directly or indirectly, lead to 
the re-eslabiishment of Poland as an independent stale. Th« modified acqui- 
escence in what was required by Russia fell considerably short of what the 
Czar wished ; for the Stipulation, as at first worded, would have amounted to 
an engagement on the part of France to join in opposing any step towards 
Polish independence ; whereas, nccordinff to the modification which it rec^ved 
at Paris, it only imphed that France sliould remain neuter if such an attempt 
should take place. 

n. The wrong done by including the Duchy of Oldenburg, though guaran- 
teed by the treaty of Tilsit to its prince, the Czar's near relative and allv, in 
the territory annexed to France, admitted of being compensated by an indem- 
nification. But Rbsaia desired that this indemnification should be either tlw- 
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city of Dantdc, or some equally important t«mtory, on the ftontien of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which might offer an additional guarantee against 
the appreheiided enlargement of tlut etate. France would not lieten to this, 
tiiough she did not object to compeusatioa elsewhere. 

III. The third point ia queetion, was the degree to which the Russian com- 
merce with Engi&nd waa to be restricted. Napoleon proposed to grant some 
relaxation on the occasions where the produce of Kuasia waB exported in ex- 
change for that of England, to be effected by the way of mutual licenses. 

IV. It was proposed to revise the Ros^an tariff of 1810, so as, wilhout 
injuring the interests of Rusna, it might relax the heavy duties imposed on the 
objects of French commerce. 

From this statement, which comprehends die last basis on which NapcJeon 
expressed himself willing la treat, it is quite evident, that had there not been 
a deeper feeling of jealousy and animosity betwixt the two Emperors, than 
tfaoee expressed in the subjects of actual debate betwixt them, these might have 
been accommodated in an amicable way. Rut as it was impossible for Napo- 
leon to endure being called to account, like a sovereign of the second rale, or 
at least in the tone of an equal, by the Emperor of Russia ; so the latter, more 
and more alarmed by the motions of the French armies, which were advanc- 
iog into Pomerania, could not persuade himself, that, in agreeing to admit the 
present grounds of complaint, Napoleon meant more than to postpone the fatal 
stmg^e for superiority, until he ^ould find a convenient time to commence it 
with a more abablute prospect of soccesa. 

In the meantime, and ere' the negotiations were finally broken off, Buona- ' 
parte's counsellors urged him, with as much ai^^ument as they dared, to desist 
from ruaning the hazard of an enterprise so remote, so hazardous, and so little 
called for. They contended, that no French interest, and no national point 
of tonour, were involved in the disagreement which had arisen. The princi- 
plea upoo which the points of diqiute might be settled, being in a manner 
agreed upon, they argued that their master should stop in his military prepara- . 
tions. To march an army into Prussia, and (o call forth the Pnissians as 
auxiliaries, would, they contended, be using measures towards Russia, which 
could not-but bring on the war which they anxiously deprecated. To submit 
to menaces supported by demonstrations of open force, would be destructive 
of the influence of Russia, both at home and abroad. She could not be ex- 
pected tu give way without a struggle. 

These advisers allowed, that a case might lie conceived for justifying an 
exertion to destroy the power of Russia, a case arising out of the transactions . 
between France and the other states of Europe, and out of the apprehension 
that these slates, aggrieved and irritated by the contact of France, might be 
tempted to seek a leader, patron, and protector, in the Emperor Alexander. 
But this extremity, they alleged, could not exist so long as France had the 
means of avoiding a perilous war, by a mitigation of her pohcy towards her 
vassals and auxiliaries ; for if the states whose revolt (so to call it) was appre- 
hended, could be reconciled to France by a more lenient course of measures 
to be adopted towards them, they would lose all temptation to fly to Russia as 
a protector. In such case the power of Russia would tio longer give jealousy 
to France, or compel her to rush to a dubious conflict, for the purpose of di- 
minishing an influence which could not then become dangerous to the southern 
empire, by depriving France of her clientage. 

It might have been added, though it could not be so broadly spoken out, that 
in this point of view nothing would have' been more e.isy for France, than to 
modify or soften her line of policy in favour of the inferior states, in whoae 
bvour the Russian interference was expected or apprehended. That policy 
i had uniformly been a system of insult and menace. The influence which France 
had gained in Europe grew less out of treaty than fear, founded on the rec^- 
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lectioa of fbmcr mn. Jdl tbe states of Gennuijr felt the melBnoholy con- 
■equences <^ tbe eziatence of despotic power vested in men, who, like Napo- 
Imhi himself^ apd tbe militair gov eraora wtKxn lia employed, were new to tbe 
exercise and enjoyment of tbeir autbority ; and, on the other hand, the Freselk 
Emperor and tus saielUtes felt, towards the people of tlie oonquered, or sub- 
jected states, the cooatant apprebenaion which a conaGk>HB aenae of injosdea 
produc«s in the tnintfs of oppreBBors, namely, that the oppressed only watch 
for a safe opportunity to lufB against them. There was theretbre no Frencla 
interest, or eveii point of bonour, which cslled on Napoleon to make war oit 
Alexander ; and the t^Bptation seema to hara amounted solely to the desire 
on Napoleon's part to fight a great battle, — togais a gre^ victory, — tooccupyy 
with hjs TictoriouB army, another great capital,— and, in fiae, to subject to his 
arms the power of Kussia, which, of all the states on the oontinent, remained 
the only one that could be prc^erly termed independent of France. 

It was in this light that the question of peace and war was viewed by tiie 
French politicians of the day; and it la curious to observe, in the reports wa 
have of their ai^umenls, the total absence of principle which they display in 
the examination c^ it. They dwell on the difficulty of Napoleon's nnd^-tak- 
ing, upon its dangers, upon its expense, upon tbe slender prospect of any 
remuneration by the usual modes of confiscation, ^under, or levy of contribu- 
tions. They enlarge, too, upon the Lttle probabUity diere was, tltat succese in 
tbe intended war would bring to a conclusion the disastrous contest in Spain ; 
and all these various arguments are insinuated or urged with more or lees 
vehemence, according to the character, the station, or the degree of intimacy 
with Napoleon, of the counsellor who ventured to use the topics. But among 
his advisers, none that we read or hear of, had the open and manly courage to 
ask, Where was the justice of this attack upon Russia 1 What had she dnm 
to merit it 1 The Emperore were friends by the treaty of Tikat, confinoed by 
personal intimacy and the closest intercourse at £rlurt. How Irad they ceaae4 
to be such ? what had happened since that period to place Russia, then the 
friend and confessed equal of France, in the situation of a subordinate and 
tributary state 1 On what pretence did Napc^eon ooutiscate to his own use tbe 
Duchy of Oldenburg, acknowledged as the property of Alexuider's brolber- 
In-taw, by an express article in tbe treaty of 1'ilait? By what just ri^t onnld 
he condemn the Russiein nation to all the distresses of his Anti-commercial 
System, while he allowed them to be a free and independent state? — Above all, 
while he considered them as a sovereign and a people entitled to be treated with 
the usual respect due between powers that are connected by friendly treaties, 
with what pretence of justice, or even decency, could he proceed to enforce 
claims so unfounded in themselves, by introducing his own forces on their 
frontier, and arming their neighbours against them for tbe same purpoee? Of 
these pleas, in moral justice, there was not a word ui^ed ; nor was silence 
wonderful on this fruitful topic, since to insist upon it would have been to strike 
at the fundamental principle of Buonaparte's policy, which was, never to 
neglect a present advantage for the sake of observir^ a general principle. 
'* Let us henr of no general principles," said Buonaparte's favourite minister 
of the period. " Ours is a government not regulated by theory, but by 
emerging circumstances." 

We ought not to omit to mention, that Fouch^, among others, took up a 
testimony against the Russian war. He had been permitted to return to bia- 
chateau of Ferrieres,Desr Paris, under tbe apology that tbe sir of Italy did not 
agree with his constitution. But Napoleon distrusted him, and the police 
were commissioned to watch with the utmost accuracy the proceedinjjs of 
their late maEter. Fouch^ was well aware of this ; and. desirous that his rc- 
monstrance with the Emperor should have all the force of an' unexpected 
a^ument, he Aut himself up in the strictest seclusion while engaged in com- 
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posing a productian, which perhaps he hoped might be a meana of recaUing 
him to recoUectioa, if Dot to favour. 

In KD able and eloquent memonal, Fouch^ reminded Buoiiaparte, that he 
waa already the absolute inaater of the finest empire the world had ever seen ; 
And that all the lesaone of history went to deniODatrate the impoBaibility of 
ftttatning imiverBal monarchy. The French empire had arrived, according to 
the reaaobing; of this able stateBman, at that point when itsruler abould rather 
tiunk of securing and conHoIidating his present acquisitions, than of achieving 
Ikrther oouqueats, since, whatever his empire might acquire in estent, it wa« 
sure to Igse in solidity. Fouch^ stated the extent of the country* which Napo- 
ieain was about lo invade, the poverty of the soil, the rigour of the cUraale, 
and the distance which each fresh victory must remove him from hia resource!, 
annoyed as his communicatious were sure to be by nations of Cosaacka and 
."FartaTa. lie implored the £mperor to remember the fate of Charles XII. of 
Sweden. " If that wariike monarch," he said, " had not, like Napoleon, half 
Europe in anna at hia back, neither had his opponent, the Czar Peter, four 
hundred thousand soldiera, and fifty thousand Cossacks. The invader, it was 
stated, would have against him the dblike of the higher ranks, the fanaticism 
of the peasantry, the exertions of soldiers accustomed to the severity of the 
climate. There were besides to be dreaded, in case of the sUghtest reverse, 
the intrigues of the English, the fickleness ot his continental allies, and even 
the awakening of discontent and conspiracy in France itself, should an idea 
generally arise, that he was sacr^oing the welfare of the state to the insatiable 
deaire of fresh enterpriaea and distant conquests." 

Fouch^ presented himself at the Tuilleries, and requested an audience <4 
the Emperor, hoping, doubtless, that the unexpected circumsAance of his ap- 
pearing there, and the reasoning in his memorial, would excite Napoleon's 
attention. To bis great surprise. Napoleon, with an air of easy indiflerence, 
began the autkence. " I am no stranger, Monsieur le Due, to your errand 
here. You have a memorial to present me — give ik me — I will read it, though 
I know already its contents. The war with Aussia ia not more agreeable to 
yon than that of Spain." 

*' Your Imperial Majesty will pardon my having ventured to offer some obser- 
vations on this important crisis ?" said the statesman, astonished to find him- 
self anticipated, when he believed he had laboured in the most absolute secrecy. 
*'' Jt is no crisis," resumed Napoleon ; "' merely a mar of a character entirety 
political. Spain will fall when I have annihilated the English influence at St . 
Petersbui^. 1 have eight hundred thousand men ; and to one who has Buch ' 
an army, Europe is but an old prostitute, who must obey his pleasure. Was 
it not yourself- who told me that the word impottible was not good French ? 
I regukte my conduct more on the opinion of my army than the sentiments 
of you grandees, who are become loo rich ; and while you pretend anxiety for 
me, only are apprehensive of the general confusion which would follow my 
death. Don't disquiet yourself, hut consider the Russian war as a wise mea- 
sure, demanded by the true interests of France, and the general security. Am 
1 to blame, because the great degree of power I have already attained forces 
me to assume the dictatorship of the world 1 My destiny is not yet accom- 
plished — my present situation is but a sketch ofa picture which J most finish. 
There must be one universal European code, one court' of appeal. The same 
money, the same weights and measures, the same laws, must have currency 
through Europe. I must make one nation outof all tlie European ntates, and 
Paris must be the capital of the world. At present you no longer serve me 
well, because you think my aflaini are in danger -, but before a year is over you 
will assist me with the same zeal and ardour as at the periods of Marengo and 
Austerlitz. You will see more than all this — it is I who assure you of it. 
Adieu, MiMisieur le Due. Do not play the disgraced courtier, or the captious 
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critic of pubUc ftftirs ; and be bo good as to put n little confideoce in jonr 
Emperor." 

He then turned liia back 6n Fouch^, and left him to reflect by what means 
be, who so well knew all the machinatiaoa oTtbe police, could himse'f have 
become exposed to their ilniversal vigilance ;* with some cause, psrhapa, \a 
rejoice, that lua secret employmeat, though unpleaeing to Buonaparte, was not 
of a character to attract punishment as well as animadversion. 

As Napoleon discountenanced andboredown the remonstiances of the subtle 
Fouch^,«o hf represented to bis various advisers the war upon whicb he was 
unalterahlj determined, in the light moat proper to bring tbem over to bis own 
opinion. To the ami}' in general, the mere name of war waa in itaelf a suffi- 
cient recommendation. It comprehended preferment, employment, plunder, 
distinction, and pensions. To the generals, it a&rded mareschals' balona, — 
Id the mareschals, crowns and sceptres ; — to the civilians, he urged, as to 
Fouche, that it was a war of policy, — of necessity, — the last act in the drams, 
but indispensably requisite to conclude the whole; — to his most intiroata 
friends he expressed his conviction that his fortune could not stand still ; that 
it was founded on public opinion ; and that if he did not continue to advance 
he must necessaiily retrograde. To his uncle, Cardinal Feseb, he used a Btill 
more extraordinary ar^ment. This prelate, a devout Catholic, had begun to 
have compunction about his nephew's behayiour towards the Pope ; and these 
sentiments mingled like an ominous feeling with the alarms excited by the risks 
of this tremendous undertaking. With more than usual freedom he conjured 
his kinsman to abstain from tempting Providence. He entreated him not to 
defy heaven and earth, the wrath of man, and the fury of the elements, at the 
same time ; and expressed his apprehension that he must at length sink under 
the weight of the enmity which he incurred daily. t The only answer which 
Buonaparte vouchsafed, was to lead the Cardinal to Ae window, and, opening 
the casement, and pointing upwards, to ask him, " If he saw yonder star ?" 

"' No, sire," answered ^e astonished Cardinal. 

" But I see it," answered Buonaparte ; and turned from his relation as if 
- he had fully confuted bis arguments. 

This speech might admit of two meanings ; — either that Napoleon wished 
in this manner to express that his own powers of penetration were superior to 
those of the Cardinal, or it might have reference to a certain supierstitions 
confidence in his predestined good fortune, which we have already observed 
he was known to entertain. But as it was not Napoleon's fkshion, whatever 
reliance he might place on such auguries, to neglect any means of ensuring 
success within his power, we are next to inquire what political measures he 
had taken to carry on the proposed Russian war to advantage.' 

■ Foucb^ Knerwsrdi [emeinber»], that Bn individiul in tali neighbourhood, mayor or t muniii- 

elliy, ind whDmhebimielf hul employed in oiattcn of police, hud one morniDg mimded nlher 
Blilj on bim in bia umAj, under preteit of pleading Ihe cmse of ■ dialresied tenant ; and coo- 
cliided, Ihit while he was eearchin; Tor the papers concerning his vitilei'i OBlenEible biisiDen, 
Mr Mayor had an opportunity to glance al Ihe Hhecli on his (i:riiLaire, where the repetitioo of V. 
M. I. and R M., (iniimMtng your Imperial and Royal Mijesly,) betrayed that bs wse drawing up a 
D^moriallD Napoleon, and 1 word or two of ibe conteit eipJained iti purport. 

+ Ilia not un«o[lhyof nonce, thai Iho Emperor's mother, (Miidams Merc, >s t'M waslcraied,) 
alwayi eipreaied • preicntimenl, that ihe foftunei of her family, splendid as they were, would 
be altered before her death ; and when ridiculed by her children for her frugal dispoaition, iho 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



AUiea on wkote attitlattce Buonaparte might eoant. — Catuet wkirk alienaUd 
Jrom Aim the Prince Rt/yal of Sweden— who mgnt a Treaty with Riutia. — 
Delicate gitvatiim of the King of Prussia, lekote aiiianee the Emperor AX- 
exander on ikal aecomU deelinet. — A Treaty with France dictated to Pnu- 
tia. — Relationt between Austria and JVaRce~-tn order to preaeme then^ 
Bwmapariei* obliged to come under an engagement not to reeotutionize Po- 
land. — lEt error of policy in neglecting to cuUitiate the f^i4ptce of the Porte. 
■ — Amount tf Buonaparle'M Army. — Leciet of the Ban, the Second Bon, 
and Arriere Ban, for the protection of France in the Emperor't t^enee. — 
Storming of Ciudad Roderigo, by Lord Weliinglon. — Buonap<uie tnaket 
Merturea (f Peace to Lord Cattlereagh, — The Correspondence broken off. 
— Ultimatum of Ruana r^ected, mid made the direct cause of Hostilities 
by Napoleon — toko sets out from Paris, 9th May 1813 — and meets the Sov- 
ereigns his allies at Dresdai, where a variety of Royal Festivities are held. 

■ — A last attempt of Napoleon to negotiate with Alexander proses unauc- 
cestfui. 

Tbb several powera, who might id their different de^eea of streogth aid or 
impede tbe last and moat daring of Buonaparte's undertakings, were, — Den- 
mark, Sajcony, Sweden, and Prussia, in tbe north of Europe ; in tbe south, 
Austria, and the Turkish empire. 

Denmark and Saxony were both devoted to the cause of France; but the 
former power, who had made over to Napoleon her seamen, had no land 
troops to spare for his assistance. The few that ^e bad on foot were scarce 
sufficient to protect her i^unst any enterprise <^ Sweden or England. 

Saxon; was also the firm friend of Napoleon, who had enlarged her domin- 
ions, and changed h6r ruler's electoral bonnet into a royal crown. It is true, 
if Poland was to be r^enerated, as seemed to be the natural consequence of 
B war with Russia, the King of Sasony must have reckoned upon losing his 
ducal interest in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. But from this he derived little 
present advantage, and as he was secure of indemnification, the apprehension 
of that toss did not prevent him from following the banner of Napoleon, with 
the same good will as ever. 

Very different was tbe condition of Sweden. That kingdom, since the reign 
of Frnncis I., had been the ancient and natural ally of France against Russia ; 
in acting against which lest power her local advantages afforded great facihly. 
Sweden was also governed at the moment by a Frenchman. But the Prince 
Royal had received more injuries and affronts, than favours, at the hands of 
the Emperor Napoleon, and the violent policy which the latter was in the habit 
of using towards those of bis allies and neighbours, who did not submit unre- 
sistingly to all his demands, had alienated from France the hearts >of the 
Swedes, and from his own person the friendsbip of bis old companion in arms. 
We have menUoned tbe mode of argument, or rather declamation, which he 
had used to compel the Swedes into a total exclusion of Engliah ninnufacturest 
contrary to a reservation made in a recent treaty, by which the Swedes had 
retained the right of importing colonial goods and salt, while consenting to 
exclude British commoilities generally. With the same urgency and mcnuces, 
he had compelled the Crown Prince to declare war against Britain. 

But althoutrli Napoleon succeeded in botb points, he could not oblige 
Britain to treat Sweden as a belligerent power. On the contrary, England 
leemed not in the slightest degree to alter the relations of amity to a stats 
whom she conaidered as having adopted the attitude of an enemy towards her. 
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Dterely from compulsion loo powerfiil to be resisted. This moderation on tba 
part of Great Britain, did not prevent Sweden from feeling all the erila of th« 
anti-social system of Buonaparte. Her commerce was reduced to a mere 
coasting-trade, and her Tessels skulked from port to port, exposed to the dep- 
redations of Danish and French prirateers, who seized apon and confiscated 
upwards of fifty Swedish ships, under pretence of enfiveing the non-inter- 
course system. The Prince Royal applied for redress at the court of Paris ; 
but although vague promises were given, yet neither were the acts of pincy 
discontinued, nor any amends made for tlmse daily committed. The Baroa 
Atquier, who was the French envoy at Stockholm, used, aceordiDg to Bema- 
dotte's expression, the language of a Roman proconsul, without remembering 
that be did not speak to slaves. 

When asked, for example, to state cat^orically what Napoleon expected 
from Sweden, and what be proposed to grant herinretum, Alquier Answered, 
that " the Emperor expected from Sweden compliance in every point conform- 
able to his system ; siler which it would be time enough to inquire into wliat 
his Imperial Majesty might be disposed to do in favour of Sweden." 

On another occasion, the French envoy had the assurance to decline &rther 
intercourse with the Crown Prince on the subject of his mission, and to desire 
that some other person might be appointed to communicate with him. There 
can be no doubt, that, in this singular course of diplomacy, Baron Alquier 
obeyed his master's instructi(ff)s, wlio was determined to treat the Prince Royal 
of Sweden, emancipated as he was from his allegiance to France by letters 
patent from the Imperial Chancery, as if he had still been his sutijecl, and serv- 
ing in his armies. Napoleon went so &r as to say, before his courtiers, that 
he had a mind to make Bemadotte finish his lessons in the Swedish language 
in the Castle of Vincennes. It is evensaid, that the Emperor thought seriously 
of putting this threat Into execution, and ^lat a plot was actually formed to 
seize the person of the Prince Royal, putting him on board a vessel, and 
bringing him prisoner to France. But he escaped this danger by the infor- 
mation of an officer named Salazar, formerly an aide-de-camp of Marmont, 
who conveyed to the Prince timely information of the outrage which was 
intended.* 

With so many caueea of mutual animosity between France and Sweden, 
bU arising out of the impolitic vehemence by which Buonaparte endeavoured 
to drive, rather than lead, the Prince Royal into the measures he desired, it 
can hardly be supposed that the last would neglect any opportunity to assert 
his independence, and his resolution not to submit to a superiority so d^rading 
in itself, and so ungraciously and even unmercifully exercised. 

Such was the state of matters betwixt the two countries, when, from the 
approaching war with Russia, the sssistance of Sweden became essential to 
France. But what bait could Napoleon bold out to bring back an alienated 
friend ? He might, indeed, offer to assist Bernadotte in regaining the province 
of Finland, which, by the connivance of Napoleon, had been conquered by 
RuBsna. But the Crown Prince concluded, that, to enter into a war with the 
view of recovering Finland, would occasion expenses which the country could 
not afford, and which the acquisition of Finland could not compensate, even 
flupposing it sure to be accomplished. Besides, the repossession of Finland 
Would engage Sweden in perpetual disputes with Russia, whereas the two na- 
tions, separated by the Gulf of Bothnia, had at present no cause of difference. 
On the other hand, by siding with Russia in the great contest which was im- 
pending, Sweden might expect the assistance of that empire, as well as of 
Britain, to achieve from Denmark, the ally of France, the conquest of her 

• Appendii, So. VI. 
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kingdom of Nomay, which, in ita geogrophical situation, laj so conTeiiiently 
ibr Swedeo, and afforded her the whole range of sea-coast along the wratem 
shores of Scandinavia. It is said ttiat the Prince Royal offered to Napoleon 
to enter into a league, offensive and defensive, with France, providing Norway 
as well as Finland were added to his dominions ; but the Emperor rejected the 
terms with disdain. The whole alleged negotiation, however, bfts been dis- 
puted and denied. 

So soon as Buonaparte found there was no hope of conciliating the Prti>c« 
Royal, which indeed he scarce seems seriously to have attempted, he proceed- 
ed, without waiting for the ceremony of declaring war, ,to sb'ike against 
Sweden the most severe, or rather the only blow, in his power. In Juiuary 
1812, General Davoust marched into Swedish Pomerania, the only possession 
of Sweden south of the Baltic Sea, seized upon the country and its capital, 
and proceeded to menace the military occupation of Prussia, so br as that 
country was not already in the hands of France. 

Receiving no satisfaction for this aggression, Sweden, 34U) March, 161S, 
signed a treaty with Russia, declaring war against France, and proposing a 
diversion, with a joint force of twenty-five or thirty thousand Swedes, togethe.r 
witli fifteen or twenty thousand Russians, upon some point of Germany. And 
the Emperor of Russia became bound, either by negotiation or military co- 
operation, to unite the kingdom of Norway to that of Sweden, and to hcJd 
the Russian army, which was at present in Finland, aa disposable for that pur- 
pose. Thus was the force of Sweden, rendered yet more eoosideiablB by 
the high militaiy character of its present chief, thrown into the scale against 
France, to whom, but for the passionate and Impolitic character of Napoleon's 
proceedings towards her, she might, in all probability, have remained the 
same useful azid faithful ally which she had been since the alliance of Franus 
I. with Gustavua Vasa, i 

No reason can be discovered for insulting Sweden at the precise moment 
when her co-operation would have been so useful, exceptii^ the animosity of 
Napoleon against a prince whom he regarded as an ancient rival before the 
18th Bnimaire, and now as a contumacious and rebellious vassal. A due re- 
gard to the honour and interest of France, would have induced him to lay aside 
such personal considerations. But tbi» does not appear to have been in Buona- 
parte's nature, who, if he remembered benefits, had also a tenacious recollection 
of enmities, said to be peculiar to the natives of Corsica. When this feeling 
obtained the ascendency, he was too apt to sacrifice his policy to his spleen. 

The situation (^ the Kipg of Prussia, at the breaking out of the- dispute 
between the empires of France and Russia, was truly embarraBsing. His 
position lying betwixt the contending parties, rendered iteutrality almost im- 
possible ; and if he took up arms, it was a matter of distracting doubt on 
which side he ought to employ them, (^pressed by French exactions and 
French garrisons ; instigated, besides, by the secret influence of the Tagend- 
biind, the people of Prussia were almost unanimous in their eager wish to 
seize the sword against Fiance, nor was tlie King less dearous to redeem the 
independence, and revenge the sufferings, <A his kingdrana. The recollection^ 
of an amiable and beloved Queen, who bad died in the prime of life, beartr^ 
broken with the distresses of her country, with her hands locked in t^ose irf 
her husband, called also (or revenge oo France, whick had insisted berwlien 
living, and slendered her vhea dead.*. 

• Hi tlie Mo 
prinoees >nd th 

affiTmed Ihe asme frimahViy ; telling, bI the lame lime, u > nHxl jen, Ihit hn bimaeir hat! k(pt 
the King or Priiesiaout of "the wiy, to proTiJp the loveta n molen meeling- These tierhifnt» al- 
ninconaieteBt viththecharaclBrvniierBnllv luirKti^ to thia hlgh-sjuriien and. unhappy prince» 
thit WB have no he»itation to uit^n ihe*i mrecilT to calnmnir i a w?tpOD which N«pol™ otTe 
dis^ined 10 wield, whether in ptiiale or nitioiru niMtraier^. : ^ rr-t^ .■ I', i '- 
Vol. II. 2R .>■- 
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AoflortfiQil}:' it « now well im^eTMood. that Urn XrsI impulse of tlie King 
of Pra£eia'» raind was to Uirow biiuself into the arms of RugeiH, and ofler, 
should it cost bin hU life and eromi, ta take ahare in the war sa iiia feiibful 
lUly. '' But tbe Empewr Alexander was aenaible ihat, in accepting ibis offered 
devotion, be would conte nnder an obligati<M> to protect Pruaais in case of 
those raretaei, which might be almoat reckoned on as likely to occur in the 
earty part of tbe campaign. The atrongeal fortr^aea in Pjussia were in th« 
hands of tbe Trench, the ann]' of the King did not aaiount to more than forty 
thousand men, and there naa no time to arm or organize the national forces. 
In order to form a junction with these forty ttioBssnd men, or as many of them 
as could be ooHected, it would be necessary that Alexander aliould precipitate 
the WOT, and march a etrong army into Silesia, upon which tbe Prussians 
might Dally. But such an araiy, when it bad attained its object, must have 
had in front tbe whole forces of France, Saxony, and the Coiifedemcy of the 
Rhine, while the hostile troops of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with proha 
hly a body of Austrian auxiliaries, would bare been in their rear. This pre- 
nature moTement in adrance, would have resembled tbe conduct of Austria 
in tbe unhappy campaigns of 180B and 1809 ; in both of which abe precipi- 
tated ber armies into Bavaria, in hopes of ac^juiring allies, but only exposed 
ibea) to the decisive defeats of lllm and Eckmuhl. It woold also havti beBs 
like the equally ill-omened advance of the Prussian army in 1806, when, hur- 
rying forward to compel Saiony to join bim, tbe Duke of Brunswick gave 
occasion to the unbappy battle of Jena. 

Experience and reflection, therefore, had led ihe RuBsian Emperor and 
eabinet to he of opinion, that they ought to avoid encountering the French in 
the eaHy part of the campaign ; and, in consequence, that far from advancing 
to meet them, they should rather aufi^r the invaders to involve themselves in 
the immense wastes and forests of the territories of Russia itself, where supplies 
and provisions were not to be found by the invader, and where every peasant 
would prove an armed enemy. The support which could be derived from an 
auxiliary army of PrussiaAS, amounting only to 40,000 men, of whom perhaps 
the half could not be drawn together, was not, it appeared, an a deqo ate motive 
for altering the plan of the campaign, which bad been founded on the most 
mature consideration. TbeBmperor Alexander, therefore, declined accepting 
of the King of Prusaia'a alliance, as only (ending to bring upon that Prince 
misfortunes, which Russia bad not even tbe chance of averting, without entirely 
altering those plans of the campaign which had been deliberately adopted. 
Foreseeing at the same time that this refusal on hie part must have made it 
necessaryfor Fr^erich, whose situation rendered neutrality impossible, to take 
^rt with France, the Emperor Alexander generously lefl him at liberty to 
take tbe measures, aed form tbe cotmexions, which hia circumstances rendered 
inevitable, assuring bim, nevertheless, that if Russia gained tbe ascendant, 
Prussia should derive the same advantage from the victory, whatever part she ' 
might be compelled to adopt during the struggle. 

While the King of Pmssia saw his alliance declined by Russia, as rather 
burdensome than beneficial, he did not find France at all eager to receive 
him on ber part. as a brother of the wai-. He offered hia alliance to Buona- 
parte repeated, and especially in the months of March, May, and August 
1811 ; but receiving no antisbctiMi, be began to be apprehensive that hia 
destruction waa intended. There waa some reason for this fear, for Napdeoo 
seems to have entertained a personal dislike towards Frederick, and is said to 
have exclaimed, when he was looking over a map i^ the Prussian territories, 
'* la it possible I can have been simple enough to Ipave that man in possession 
of so large a kingdom ?" There is great reason, beaides, to suppose, thai 
Napoleoa may have eilbec become aeijuaiuted with tbe secret negotiations be- 
twixt Prussia and Russia, oc may havf been indncKd' to isituiie fton proto- 
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bility tfae fact that such hnd existed. He he^nled, ceilainl;, Whether Or liot 
b« would permit Prueaia to remain an indepen^nt power. 

At length, however, on the 84th of February 1812, a treaty was dictated to 
I^tterick, under ctrndilion of atiliscribing- which, die name and titls nf King, 
of Prussia were to be yet >efl liim ; &ilifig his compliance, Davoust, wbo bad 
occapied Swediah Pomerania, was to march into Pmesia, and treat it as a 
hostile country. In thus sparing for the time a ntonarcb, of whem he bad every 
reason to be jealous, Nnpnieon seems tn have t;oRsider«d it more advisaUe to 
use Frederick's assiMance than to throw him rnlo die arms of Russia. The 
conditions of this lenity were severe ; Prussia waa to plaoe at the disposal of 
France about twenty thousand men, with sixty pieces ot'artilfejy. the disposable 
part of the poor remnant of the standing army of the Great Fredrick. She 
was also to supply the French artny with everything necessary for their suste- 
nance as ibcy paused through her dominions ; but the expense of these supplies 
was to be impaled ns part of the contribtrtions imposed on Prussia by France, 
and not yet paid. Various other measures were tak^i to render it easy forthe 
Freni^b, in case of neoessity, to seize such fortresses belonging to Prussia at 
were not already in their hands, and to keep the Ptussian people as much as 
possible disarmed, a rising amongst them being considered inevitable, if the 
French «ms should sustain any reverse. Thus, while Rumb fonilied heraelf 
with the assistance of France's oM ally Sweden, France advanced Kgainst 
Russia, supported by the remaining army of PVederick of Prussia, who was at 
heart Alexander's best welt-wisher. 

Napoleon had, of course, E weighty vmce in the councils of his Ihther-in-law 
of Austria. But the Austrian Cabinet were &r ft«ni regarding his plans of 
Kmbitiona aggrandizement with a partial eye. The acute Mettemich had been 
able to discover and report to his master, on his return to Vienna in the spring 
of ISII, that the marriage which bad just been celebrated, wOuM not have the 
effect of inducing Napoleon to eheathe his sword, or of giving to Gurops per- 
manent tranquillity. And now, althoiigh en the approach cf the hostihtiea 
into which they were to be inviilved by their Ibrfnidable ally, Anstria agreed 
to supply an auxihary army of 30,000 men, under Prince Schwarteenberg, 
it seems probable that she remembered, at the same time, the moderate and 
lenient mode of carrying on the war practised by Russia, when the aHy of 
Napoleon during the campaign of Wagram, and gave her General Becret in- 
structions to be no further active in the campaign than the decent supporting 
of the part of an auxiliary peremptorily requited. 

In one most material particular, the necessity of consulting the interests of 
Auatna interfered with Napoleon's readiest and most fbrmidable means of an- 
noying Russia. We have repeatedly alluded to the re-eatabliahment of Poland 
as an independent kingdom, as a tneuure which would have tent from Russia 
some of tho finest provinces which ctmnect her with Europe, and would hava 
gone a certain length in Ibrmting her back into the character of an Asiatic 
sovereignty, unconnected with the politics of the civilized world. Such re- 
construction of Ptrfand was however impossible, so long aa Austria continlied 
to hold Polish Galicia ; and that stute, in her treaty of Alliance with Franco 
against Russia, made it an enprees condition, that no attempt should be made 
for the restoration of Polish independence by Napoleon, without the consent 
of Austria, or without making compenaatiMi to her for being, in the event 
supposed, deprived of her share of Poland. This compensation, it was stipn- 
iated, was to consist in the retrocession, on the part of France, o( the lllyrian 
provinces, yielded up by bis Imperial Majesty of Ai^tria at the treaty of 
Schoenbrun. 

By submitting to this embargo oo his proceedings in Poland, Napoleon lot* 
all opportunity of revolutionizing that military country, from which, he drew 
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therefore little adTBHtage, unless from Uie Duch; of Warssw. Nothing but 
the tenacity with which Buonaparte telained every territory that fell into his 
power, would bare prevented bim from at once eiiiiplifying this complicated 
engagement, by assigning lo Austria those Blyrian provinces, which were en- 
tirely useless to France, but on which her ally set great value, and stipulating 
in return, — what Austria wQuld then have willingly granted, — the power o( 
dispouog, according to hb own pleasure, as well of Polish Galicia, as of such 
parts of the Polish provinces as should be con<)uered from RusHa ; or in case, 
as De Pradt insinuates, the court of Austria were avet»e to the exchange, it 
was in the power of Napoleon to have certainly removed Uieir objections, by 
throwing Venice, itself into the scale. But we have good reason to b^eva 
that I|lyria would have been a sufficient inducement to the tmnsaction. 

We cannot suppose Buonaparte blind to the importance of putting, as be 
expressed it, all Poland on horseback ; but whether it was, that in reality be 
did not desire to establiab an independent state upon any terms, or whether he 
thought it hard to give up the Illyrian provinces, ceded'to France in property, 
in order to reconstruct a kihgdom, which, nominally at least, was Uf be inde- 
pendent ; or whether, iii fine, be had an idea that, by vague promises and 
hopes, he could obtain from the Poles all the assistance he desired, — it is cer- 
tain that he embarrassed himself with this condition in favour of Austria, in s 
manner which tended to render complex and difficult all that he atterwards 
attempted in Polish aSairs ; and lost the zealous co-operation and assistance 
of the Lithuanians, at a time when it would have been invaluable to bim. 

Turkey remains to be noticed as the sole remaining power whom Buona- 
parte ought in prudence to have propitiated, previous to attacking Russia, of 
which empire she is the natural enemy, as she was also held the natural aD<l 
ancient ally of France. Were it not that the talents of Napoleon were much 
better fitted to crush enemies than to gain or maintain friends, it would ba. 
difficult to account for bis losing influence over the Porte at this important 
period. The Turkish government bad been rendered hostile to France by the 
memorable invasion of Egypt ; but Sultan Selim, an admirer of Napoleon's 
valour and genius, had become the fi'iend of the Emperor of France. Selim 
was cut off by a conspiracy, and his successor was more partial to the English 
interests. In the treaty of Tilsit, the partition of Turkey was actually agreed 
upon, though the term was adjourned ;* as, at the negotiations of Erflirt, Na- 
poleon Agreed to abandon the Turkish dominions as iitr as the Danube, to 
, bfcome the property of Russia, if it ahould be in her power to conquer 
them. 

The Court of St Petersburg were ill-advised enough to make the attempt, 
although they ought to have foreseen, even tlien, that the increasing power of 
France should have withheld them from engaging any scheme of conquest 
at that period. Indeed their undertaking this war with die Ottoman Kmpire, 
a proceeding so impolitic in case of a rupture with France, may be quoted 
ta show the Emperor Alexander's ccmfldence that no such event was likely 
to taleiplace, and consequently to prove- his own determination to obserrtt 
good (hilh towards Napoleon. 

The Turks made a.far better defence than bad been anticipated ; and though 
the events of war were at first unfavourable to them, yet at lei^ the Grand 

» Tbefact imow preriv^ener«lljr><lnii(i«dtoi«irebwoMni.tedin tbeieit. Bnt in the mb 
lie tresty, it anpearBii that France negolialBd an .rmistie*, called that or Slobodsea, by which W 
waa itipulited that fte t-o diapnted pro«ince« of MoldaTis and WallMhil w»re to be nrirtared to 
the Turkg. But the umistlce, u had preTioaalv been Killed between Na^lean uid ALemndcf, 
bmke up without any such reatoniion ; and aConfreae, which wis held nt Jmy for the Brniwe- 
mcnt i>r the quurel between tbe Forte and Cinirl of St Patenburi, hnTing been tlga disHlred 
withooc coming to an ■grMraent, .the mr botwein (ha Tnrki and RoBJiaa lecsnuHMicd iipvB 
tbe Danob*. 
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Vizier obtained a victory befi>re Routschouk, or at least gave the Rossian 
general such s seiious check tta obliged him to raise the aiege or that place. 
But the giesm of victory on the TurkiBh banners was of brief duration. They 
were attacked by the Russians in their entrenched camp, and defeated in a 
battle BO sanguiDary, that the vanquished army was almost annihilated. The 
Turics, however, continued to maintain the war, forgotten and neglected as 
they were hy the Emperor of France, whose interest it chiefly was, consider- 
ing Ilia. views against Russia, to have sustained them in their unequal struggle 
against that jbnnidable power. In the meanwhile, hostilities languished, and 
negotiations were commenced ; A>r the Russians were of course desirous, so 
. soon as a war against France became a probable event, to close that with 
Turkey, which must keep engaged a very considerable army, at a time when 
all ttieir forces were necessary to oppose the expected attack of Napoleon. 

At this period, and so late as the 2Ist March 1812, it seemed to occur all 
at once to Buonaparte's recollection, that it would be highly politic to main- 
tain, or rather to renew, his league with a nation, of whom it was at the time 
most important to secure the confidence. His ambassador was directed to urge 
the Grand Seignor in person to move towards the Danube, at the head of one 
hundred thousand men ; in consideration of which, the French Emperor propo- 
sed not only to obtain possession for them of the two disputed provinces of 
Moldavia and Waltacbia, but also to procure the restoration to the Porte of 
the CrimM. 

This war-breathing message anived loo late ; the Forte having adopted a 
pacific line of policy. The splendid promises of France succeeded too ab- 
ruptly to so many years of neglect, to obtain credit for sincerity. The envoys 
of England, with a dexterity which it has not been always their fortune to dis- 
play,' obtained a complete victory in diplomacy over those of?J'rance, and were 
able to impress on the sublime Porte the belief, that though Russia was their 
natural enemy among European nations, yet a peace of some permanence 
might be secured with her, under the guarantee of England and Sweden ; 
whereas, if Napoleon should altogetherdestroy Russia, the Turkish empire, 
of which be had already meditated the division, would 'be a measure no state 
could have influence to prevent, as, in subduing Russia, he would overcome the 
last terrestrial barrier to his absolute powei;. It gives no slight Idea of the 
general terror and suspicion impressed by the very name of Napoleon, that a 
barbarous people like the Turks, who generally only comprehend so much of 
politics as lies straight before them, should have been able to understand that 
there was wisdom in giving peace on reasonable terms to an old and inveterate 
enemy, rather than, by assisting in bis destruction, to contribute to the eleva- 
tion of a power still more formidable, more ambitious, and less easily opposed. 
The peace of Bucharest was accordingly negotiated betwixt Russia and Tur- 
key, of which we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 

Thus was France, on the approaching struggle, deprived of her two ancient 
allies, Sweden and Turkey. Prussia she brought to the field like a slave at 
her chariot- wheels ; Denmark and Saxony in the character of allies, who were 
lavoured so long as they were sufficiently subservient ; and Austria, as a 
more equ^l confederate, bat who bad contrived to stipukte, that, in requital 
of an aid coldly and unwillingly granted, the French Emperor should tie him- 
self down by engagements respecting Poland, which interfered with his using 
his inSuence over that country in the manner which would best have served his 
purposes. The result must lead to one of two conclusions. Either that Na- 
poleon, confident in the immense preparations of biiS military force, disdained 
to enter into negotiations to obtain that assiat^noe which he could not directly 
command, or else that bis talenta in politics .4'&e inferior to those which he, 
displayed in military aflaira. '*'' ' 
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It i) true, tJiBt if tbe Dtunbem, and we may idd tbe quilrty, of the annj 
which France brought into the field on tbii momentouB occasion, were aloae 
In be considered. Napoleon might be excused for holding cheap tbe assistance 
wliicb he might have derived from Sweden or the Porte. He bad anticipated 
tbe conscription of 181 1, and he now called out tiiat of 1819 ; so that it be- 
came plain, that so long at Napoleon lived aud warred, the conscription of tbe 
first class would t>e, — not a conditional regulation, to be acted or not acted 
upon according to occasion, — but a regular and never- to-be-remitted tax of 
eighty thousami men, annually levied, without distinetiMi, on the youth of 
France. To tbe amount of these conEcriptions for two years, were to be 
added the contingents of household kings, vassal princes, subjected republics, — 
of two-thirds of Europe, in short, which were placed under Buonaparte's 
command. No such army had taken thefield since the reign of Xerxes, sup- 
posing the exaggerated accounis of the Penian invasion to be admitted as 
hielorical. The head almost tuma dizzy as we read the amount of their 

The gross amount of the whole forcee of tbe empire of FVance, and ita 
dependencies and alliea, is thus given by Botili>urlin : — 

Tnial amouBI or tbe French uiDT, 850,000 iDeii 

The ntmjr of lialv, under Ihe Viceroy Engeae M.OOO 

of ihe (itand Duchy of Wurraw, wiih other Polea, . 60,000 

- of Biyaria, 40,000 

of SBinnj 30,000 

of Wpstphalia, 30,000 ■ 

of WoTlembBrg 15,000 

, of Baden 9,000 

of the Frincea of the Coofedencf of tha BluBO, . 33,000 

The corpa of Pruaaian Aiiiiliiriea, M,000 

of Auairiaa Auiiliiriea, 30,000 

Tbe umj afi'taiae*, . 30,000 

1,187,000 meo. 

But to approximate the actual force, we must deduce from this total of 
1, 1GT,00O, about 387,000 men, for those in the hospital, abeont upon furlough* 
and for incomplete regiments. Still there remains tbe appalling balance of 
eight hundred thousand men, ready to maintain the war ; so that BuoDapaita 
was enabled to detach an army to Russia greatly superior to what tbe Emperot 
Alexander could, without immense exertions, get under arms, and this with- 
out withdrawing any pnrt of his forces from Spain. 

Slilt, however, in calculating all the chances attending tbe eventful game on 
which so much was to be staked, and to encounter such attempts upon France 
as England might by his absence be tempted to make, Napoleon judged it 
prudent to have recourse to additional means of national defence, which might 
extend the duty of military service still more widely among hia subjects than 
was effected even by the conscription. As the measure was never but in one 
particular brought into general activity, it may be treated of the more aUgfatly. 
The system consisted in a levy of national guards, divided into three general 
classes : the Ban, the Second Ban, and Arriere-Bnn ; Ibr Buonaparte loved 
to retain the phrases of the old feudal institutions. The First Ban was to con- 
lain all men, from twenty to twenty-six years, who had not been called to serve 
in the army. The Second San included all capable of bearing arms, from the 
age of twenty-six to that of forty. The Arriere-Ban comprehended all able- 
bodied men from foily to sixty. The levies from these classes were not to be 
sent beyond the frontiers of Franco, and were to be called out in succesNon, 
as the danger pressed. They were divided into cohorts of eleven hundred and 
twenty men each. But it was the essential part of this project thai it placed 
one hundred cohorts of the First Ban, (tb^t is, ^.pwards of one hundred thou- 
^M^ncT mei), between twenty and twenty-six years,) at the immediate ilisposal of 

■ ■' O" 
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the Miniater of War. la short, it wna a new funn of conscription, vitb the 
advantage, to thff recruits, of limited service. 

The celebrated philosopher Count Lacepede, who, irom his researches into 
natural history, as well us from the ready eloquence with wliich he could ex- 
press the acquiescence of the Senate in whatever scheme was proposed by the 
Emperor, hiid acquired the title of King of Reptiles, had upon this occasion 
bis usual task of justifying the Imperial measitres. In tliis allotment of an- 
other mighty draught of the youth of France to the purposes of mihtary ser- 
vice, at a time when only the unbounded ainhttiou of Napoleon rendered such 
a measure necessary, he could discover nothing save a new and affecting proof 
of the Emperor's paternal r^ard for his subjects. The youths, he said, would 
be relieved by one-sixth part of a cohort at a time ; and, beinj; at an age when 
ardour of mind is united to strength of body, they would find in the exercise 
of arms rather saluiary sport and agreeable recreation, than painful labour or 
severe duty. Then the express prohibition to quit the frontiers would be,, their 
parents might rest assured, ^n absolute check on the tiery and iinpetuoua char- 
acter of the French soldier, and prevent tlio youtig men from listening to tlioir 
headlong Courage, and rushing forward into distant fields of combat, which no 
tloubt there might be otherwise reason to apprehend. All tliia sounded very 
well, but the time was not Jong ere the Senate removed their writ ne ereal 
regno, in the case of these hundred cohofts ; and, whether hurried on by their 
own impetuous valour, or forced forward by command of their leaders, they 
were all engaged in foreign service, and marched ofl* to distant and bloody 
fields, from which few of them had the good fortune to return. 

While the question of pence or war was yet trembling in the scales, news 
arrived from Spain that Lord Wellington had opened the campaign by an en- 
terprise equally successfully conceived and daringly executed. Ciudad Rode- 
rigo, which the French had greatly strengthened, was one of the keys of (he 
frontier between Spain and Portugal. Lord Wellington had blockaded it, as 
we have seen, on the preceding year, but more with the purpose of compelling 
General Marmont to concentrate his forces for its relief, than with any hope 
of taking the place. Uui in the end of December IS! I, the French heard 
with surprise and alarm that the English army, suddenly put in motion, had 
opened trenches before Ciudad Roderigo, and were battering in breach. 

Marmont once more put his whole forces in motion, to prevent the fall of s 
place which was of the greatest consequence to both parties; and he had every 
reason to hope for success, since Ciudad Roderigo, before its fortification a had 
been improved by the French, had held out against Massena for more than a 
m^nth, though his army consisted of 100,000 men. But. in the present iu- 
stdQce, within ten days from the opening of the siege, the place was carried 
by storm, almost under the very eyes of the experienced general who wns ad- 
vancing to its relief, and who had no alternative but to retire again to canton- 
ments, and ponder upon the skill and activity which seemed of a sudden to hare 
inspired the British forces. 

Lord WelUngton was none of those generals who think that an advantage, 
or a victory gained, is suflicient work for one campaign. The French were 
hardly reconciled to the loss of Ciudad Roderigo, so extraordinary did it ap- 
pear to them, wheii Bndajos was invested, a much stronger place, which h"d 
Stood a siege of thirty-six days against the French in the year 181 1, ahhough 
the defences were then much weaker, and the place commanded by an officer 
of no talent, and dubious fidelity. It was now, with incomprehensible celerity, 
hnttered, breached, stormed, and taken, within twelve days after the opening 
of the trenches. Two. French Marshals had in vain interfered to prfivent this 
catastrophe. Marmont made an unsuccessttil attempt upon Ciudad Roderigo, 
aod u8U(D«d th« air of pushing into Portugal ; but no sooner did he team the 
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foU of tbe place, than be commenced hia retreat from Cqstel-Brvnco. Soult* 
who had advanced rapidly to relieve Bndajos, was in .the act, it ia said, of in- 
forming a circle of his officers that it was the commands of the Emperor- 
commands never under any circumstances to be disobeyed — that Badajos 
ahoiiid be relieved, when an officer, who had been sent forward to reconnoitre, 
interrupted the shouts of " Vive I' Empereur !" with tbe equally diapiriting and 
incredible infonnation, that the English colours were fiying on the walls. 

These two brilliant achievements were not only of great importance by their 
influence on the events of the campaign, but still more ao as they indicated 
that our military operations hsd assumed an entirely new character, and Ibat 
the British soldiers, as now conducted, had not only the advantage of their own 
strength of body and natural courage, not only the benefit of tbe resources co- 
piously supplied by the wealthy natiou to whom tiiey belonged, but also, a»" 
began to be generally allowed, an undoubted superiority in military art and 
science. The objects of the campaign were admirably chosen, for the exer- 
tion to be made was calculated with a degree of accuracy which dazzled and 
bewildered the enemy ; and though the loss incurred in their attainment was 
very considerable, yet it was not in proporUon to tbe much greater advantages 
attained by success. 

Badajos fell on the 9ih April ; and on the ISth'of thai month, an overture 
of pacific tendency was made by the French government to that of Britain. 
It is not unlikely that Buonaparte, on beholding bis best commanders com' 
pletely out-genemlled before Ciudad Roderigo and Badajos, might foresee in 
tliis inauspicious commencement the long train of defeat and disaster which 
befell the French in that campaign of 1812, the events of which could not 
have failed to give liberty to Spain, had Spain, or rather had her government, 
been united among themselves, and cordial in supporting their allies. 

It might be Lord Wellington's successes, or the lingering anxiety to avoid 
a war involving so many contingencies as that of Russia ; or it might be a de- 
sire to impress tbe French public that he was always dispoaed towards peace, 
that induced Napoleon to direct the Duke of Bassano to write a letter to Lord 
Castlereagh, proposing that the integrity and independence of Spain should be 
guaranteed under the present reigning dynasty; that Portugal should remain 
under the rule of the Princea of Braganza; Sicily under that of Ferdinand ; 
and Naples under Murat ; each nation, in this manner, retaining possesaion 
of that which the other bad not been able to wrench from them by force of 
war. Lord Castlereagh immediately replied, that if the reign of King Joseph 
were meant by the phrase " the dynasty actually reigning," he must answer 
explicitly, that England's engagements to Ferdinand VII. and the Cortes pre- 
sently governing Spain, rendered her acknowledging bim impossible. 

The correspondence went no farther. The nature of the overture served to 
show the tenacity of Buonaparte's character, who, in treating for peace, would 
yield nothing save that which the fate of war had actually placed beyond hia 
reach ; and expected the British to yield up to him the very kingdom of Spain, 
whose fate depended upon the bloody arbitrement of the sivord. It also mani- 
fested the insincerity with which he could use words to mislead those who treated 
with bim. He had in many instances, some of which we h<ive quoted, laid it - 
down as a sacred principle, that princes of his blood, called to reign over for- 
eign states, sliould remain atill the subjects of France and vassals of its Em- 
peror, whose interest tliey were bound to prefer on all occasions to that of 
the countriea they were called to govern. Upon these grounds he had com- 
pelled the abdication of King Louis of Holland ; and how was it possible for 
him to expect to receive credit, when he proposed to render Spain indepen- 
dent under Joseph, whose authority was unable to control even the French 
Marshals who acted in his' name ? 
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This feeble erilbrt towards a general peace baying altogether misc&nied, it 
becMne subject of conaideiation, whether the approaching breach betwixt the 
two great empires could yet be prevented. The moat sctive preparations for 
war were Inking pjace on both sidea^ Those of Russia were defensive ; but 
ehe mustered great arsiies'on the Niemen, as if in expectation of an assault; 
while France was rapidly pouring troops into Prussia, and into the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and aseuming those positions mdst favourable for invading 
the Russian frontier. Yet amid preparations for war, made on such an im- 
mense scale as Europe had never before witnessed, there seemed to be a lin- 
gering wish on the part of both Sovereigns, even at this lale hour, to avoid 
the conflict. This indeed might have been easily done, had there been on the 
part of Napoleon a. hearty desire to make peace, instead of what could only 
he termed a degree of hesitation to commence hostilities. In &ct, the original 
causes of quarrel were already settled, or, what is the same tiling, principles 
had been fixed, on which their arrangement might be easily adjusted.- Yet still 
the preparations for invading Russia became more and more evident — the pur- 
pose was distinctly express^ in die treaty between France and Prussia ; and 
the war did not appear the less certain that the causes of it seemed to be in a ■ 
great measure abandoned. The anxiety of Alexander was therefore diverted 
from the source of Uie dispute, to its important consequences ; and be became 
most naturally more solicitous about having the French troops withdrawn from 
the frontiers of Poland, than about tlie cause tliat originally brought them there. 

Accordingly, Prince Koumkin, the Russian plenipotentiary, had orders to 
communicate to tlie Duke of Bassano his masters ultimatum. The grounds 
of arrangement proposed bj the Cfar were, the evacuation of Prussia and 
Pomerania by the French troops; a diminution of the garrison of Dantzic: 
and an amicable arrangement of the dispute between Napoleon and Alexan- 
der. On these conditions, which, in fact, were no more than necessary to 
assure Russia of France's peaceable iiitentions, the C7«r agreed to place his 
commerce upon a system of 'icenses as conducted in France ; to introduw 
the clauses necessary to protect the French trade ; and farther, to use his influ- 
ence with the Duke of Oldenburg, to obtain his consent to accept some rea- 
sonable indemniGcalion for the territory, which had been so summarily annexed 
to France. 

In looking back at this document, it appears to possess as much the char- 
acter of moderation, and even of deference, as could be expected from the chief 
of u great empire. His demand that France, unless it were her determined 
purpose to make war, should withdraw the armies which threatened the Rus- 
sian frontier, seems no more than common sense or prudence would commend- 
Yet this condition was made by Napoleon, however unreasonably, Uie direct 
cause of hostilities. 

The person, in a private brawl, who should say to an angry and violent 
opponent, " Sheathe your sword, or at least lower its pioint, and I will accom- 
modate with you, on your own terms, the original cause of quarrel," would 
surely not be considered as having given him any aflront, or other cause for 
instant violence. Yet Buonaparte, in nearly the same situation, resented as 
an unatonable offence, the demand that he should witlidraw his armies from 
a position, where they could have no other purpose save to overawe Russia. 
The demand, he said, was insolent ; he was not accustomed to be addressed in 
that style, nor to regulate his movements by the commands of a foreign sove- 
reign. The Russian ambassador received his passports ; and the unreasonable 
caprice of Napoleon, which considered an overture towards an amicable treaty 
as a oross offence, because it summoned him to desist from his menacing atti- 
tude, led to the death of millions, and the irretrievable downfell of the moSl 
extraordinarv empire which the worW had ever seen. On the !>th Ulay 1B12, 

Vol. n. as ^ 
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Buonapftrt« left Pkiia ; the Ruaaan unbaesador had bis passports for departure 
two days later. 

Upon bis fbriDer military expeditions, it had beea usual for Napoleon to 
joia his army Buddenly, and with a slejider attendance ; but on the present oo 
caaioD be as^iuined a style of splendour and dignity becoming one, nho might, 
if any earthly sovereign ever could, have assumed the title of King, of Kings. 
Dresden was appointed as*a mutual rendezvous for all the Kings, Dominations, 
Princes, Dukes, and tlepeniletit royalties of every description, who were sub- 
ordinate to Napoleon, or hoped for good or evil at his bands. The Emperor 
of Austria, wilb his Empress, met his mighty son-in-law upon this occasim, 
and the city was crowded with princes of the most ancient birth, as well as 
with others who claimed still higher rank, as belonging to the funily of Napo- 
leon. Tbe King tJ Prussia also was present, neither a willing nor a welcome 
guest, unless so &r as his attendance was necessary to swell the victor's tri- 
umph. Melancholy in heart and in looks, be wandered tiirongh the gay and 
splendid scenes, a mourner ratber than a reveller. But fate had amends in 
store, for a prince whose course, in times of unparalleled distress, bad beat 
marked by courage and patriotism. 

Amidst all these dignitaries, nO one interested the public so much as he, for 
whom, and by whom, the assembly was collected ; the wonderful being who 
could have governed the world, but could not rule his own .restless mind. 
When visible. Napoleon was the principal figure of the groupe ; when absent, 
every eye was on the door, expecting his entrance. He was chiefly employed 
in business in bis cabinet, while the other crowned personages, (to wbom, in- 
deed, he leil but little to do,) were wandering abroad in quest of amusement. 
The feasts and banquets, as well as the aasorabhes of the royal personages and 
their suites, after tbe theatrical representations, were almost all at Napoleon's 
expense, and were conducted in a style of splendour, which made those at- 
tempted by any of tbe other potentates seem mean and paltry. 
.The youthful Empress had her share of th»Be days of grandeur. "The 
reign of Maria Louisa," said her husband, when in Elba, " has been very 
abort, but she had much to make her enjoy it. She bad the world at her feet." 
Her superior magnificence in dress and ornaments, gave her a great pre.emi- 
nence over her mother-in-law, the Empress of Austria, betwixt whom and 
Maria Louisa there seems to have existed something of that petty feud, which 
is apt to divide such relations in private life. To make the Austrian Empress 
some amends, Buonaparte informs us, that she often visited her daughter-in- 
law's toilette, and seldom went back without receiving some marks of hep 
numiflcence. Perhaps we may say of this information, as Napoleon says of 
something else, that an Emperor should not have known these circumstances, 
or at least sliould not have told them. The truth is^ Buonaparte did not love 
die Empress of Austria ; and though he represents that high personage as 
lowing him much attention, the dislike was mutual. The daughter of the 
Duke of Modena had not forgot her father's sulTcrings by the campaigns of 
Italy. 

In a short time, however, the active spirit of Napoleon led him to lire of a 
scene, where his vanity might for a time be gratified, but which soon palle<I on 
bis imagination as empty and frivolous. lie sent for De Pradt, the Bishop of 
Malines, whose talents he desired to employ as ambassador at Warsaw, and 
m a singular style oPdiplomacy, thus ^ave him his commission. "I am about 
to make a trial of you. You may behcve I did not send for you here to say 
mass, (which ceremony the Bishop had performed that moniing.) Tou must . 
keep a great establishment; have an eye to the women, their influence is es- 
sMitial in that country. You know Poland ; you have read Riithieres. For 
Toe, I go to beat the Russians ; time is flying ; we must have all over by the 
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end of September ; perhaps we are even already too tate. I am tired (o death 
here ; I have been here eight days playing the courtier to the Empress of 
Austria." He then threw out indistinct hinta of compelling Austria to quit 
ber btAd on Galicia, and accept an indemnification in lUyria, or otherwise re- 
main without any. As to Frusua, he avowed bia intention, when the war 
■was over, to ruin her completely, and to strip her of Silesia. " I am on my 
way to Moscow," he added. '^ Two battles there will do the buskieBS. I 
will bum Thtnda ; the Emperor Alexander will come on his knees, and then 
is Russia disarmed. All ia ready, and only waits my presence. Moscow is 
the heart of thnr empire; besides, 1 make war at the expense of the blood of 
the Poles. I nill leave Stty thousand of my Frenchmen in Poland. I will 
convert Dantzic into another Gibraltar. I will give fifty millions a-year in 
subsidies to the Poles. 1 can affi>rd tiie expense. Witiiout Russia be in- 
cluded, the Contmental System would be mere ft^y. Spain coats me very 
dear ; without bw I should be master of the world ; but when I am so, my son 
will have nothing to do but to keep his place, and it does not require to be 
Tory clever to do that. Go, take your instructions from Maret." 

The complete confid^ice of succees imphed in these disjointed, yet striking 
•xpresaions, was general through all who approached Napoleon's person, 
whether French or foreigners. The young military men looked on the expe- 
dition against Ruasia as on a hunting party which was to last for two months. 
The army rushed to the iktat count^, all alive with the hopes of plunder, 
pensions, and prc»notion. All the soldiers who were not included railed 
against their own bad luck, or the partiality of Napoleon, tor detaining them 
&om BO triumphant an enterprise. 

Meantime, Buonaparte made a last attempt at nef^otiation, or rather to dis- 
cover what was the state of the Bmperor Alexander's mind, who, while he 
was hiroself surrounded by sovereigns, as the sun by planets, remained lonely 
in faia own orbit, collecting around him means of defence, which, immense as 
they were, seemed scarcely adequate to the awful cnaia in which he stood. 
Genial Lauriston had been despatched to Wilna, to communicate definitively 
with Alexander. Count de Narbonne, already noticed as the most adroit 
courtier of the Toilleries, was sent to invite the Czar to meet Napoleon at 
Dresden, in hopes that, in a personal treaty, the two sovereigns might resume 
their habits of intimacy, and aettle between themselves what they had been 
unable to arrange throu^ their ambassadors. But Lauriston could obtain no 
audience of the Emperor, and the report of Narbonne was decidedly wariike. 
He found the Russians neither depressed nor elated, but arrived at the general 
eonclosion, that war was become inevitable, and therefore determined to enb- 
mit to its evils, rather then avoid them by a dishonourable peace. 
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NapeUon't Plan of Ike Campaign agaitut Rutiia. — Vnderttood tntd pny- 
tfided agaitut by Barclay de ToUy, the Rusaian GeneraUttiao. — Stat^naa 
ttf the Grand Frmch Anttp — Of thr. Grand Riugian Armjf. — Dua»ter on 
the riuer Wilia. — DificvUie* i^ the Campaign, on the part of the French^ 
slated and explained.— Their defective Commisaariat and I&MpUal Depart- 
ment. — Great congequeat lo*»ea.~~Catt»e of Buonaparte's dstermiaatioit to 
advance. — Hit forced marches occasion actual delay. — Napoleon rtmaku 
for some days at WUaa. — JJibi de Pradt.-~-His mlrigues to exdte tha 
PoUt. — NealraUxed hg Napoleon's engagements imth Austria. — An Mempt 
to excite Insurrection in Lithuania^iUo fails. 

Ik ancient history, we oflen read of the inhabitants of the northern regions, 
impelled by want, and b; the desire of exchanging their frozen deserts for th« 
bountioa a! a more genial climate, breaking forth bom their own blettk regions, 
and, with all the terrors of an avalanche, bursting down upon thos^of the south. 
But it was reserved for our generation to behold the invasion reversed, and to 
see immense liOBts of French, Germans, and Italians, leaving their own fruil- 
fiii, rich, and delightful regions, to carry 'at once conquest and desolation 
through the drear; pine forests, swamps, and barren wildernesses of Scythia. ' 
The philosopher, Hume, dedicated an Essay to consider, whether futurity might 
expect a new inundation of barbarian conquerors ; a treah ''' living cloud of, 
war," from the northern hives ; but neither to him nor any one else had it 
occurred to anticipate the opposite danger, of combined hundreds of tbousands 
from the most fair and fertile regions of Europe, moving at the command of a 
suigle man, for the purpose of bereaving the wildest country of Europe of its 
national independence. " Russia," said Buonaparte, in one of hia Delphic 
proclamationB, '^ is dragged on by her &te ; her destiny must be accomplished. 
Let us march ; let ns cross the Niemen ; let us carry war into her territoiies. 
The second war of Poland will be as glorious to the French arins as the first ; 
but the peace we shail conclude shall carry with it its guarantee, and terminate 
Uiat haughty influence which Russia has exercised for more than fifty years Ml 
the affairs of Europe." Napoleon's final object was here spoken out ; it was 
to thrustRussiabackuponber Asiatic dominions, and deprive her of her influ- 
ence in European politics. 

The address of the Russian Emperor to his troops was in a difierent, more 
manly, rational, and intelligiUe strain, devoid of tiiose blustering attempts at 
prophetic eloquence, which are m bad taste when uttered, and, if they may 
acquire some creditamong the vulgar when followed by a successful campaign, 
become the most bitter of satires, if fortune does not smile on the vaticination. 
Alexander enforced on his snbjects the various efforts which he had made for 
the preservation of peace, but which had proved fruitless. " It now only re- 
mains," be said, "after invoking the Almighty Being who is the witness and 
defender of the true cause, to oppose our forces to tbose of the enemy. It ia 
unnecessary to recall to generals, officers, and soldiers, what is expected from 
their loyalty and courage; the blood of the ancient Sclavonians circulates in 
their veins. Soldiers, yon light for your religion, your liberty, and your native 
land. Your Emperor is amongst you, and God is die enemy of the aggressor." 

The sovereigns who addressed their troops, each in his own peculiar mode 
of exhortation, had their difierent plans for the campaign. Buonaparte's was 
formed on his usual system of war&re. It was his primary object to accumu- 
late a - great force on the centre of the Rusuan line, to break it BBonder, and 
cot off effectually as many divisions, as activity could surprise and over-master 
ta such a struggle. To secure the poEsesBion of large towns, if possible on« 
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of the two capitals, Petersburgh or Moacow; aDd to grant that which he 
doubted not would by that time be bunibly craved, the terms of a peace which 
should strip Russia of her European influence, and estabiiah a Pohsh nation 
in her bosom, composed of prorjncea rent from her own dominions, — would 
bave crowned the undertaking. 

The tactics of Napoleon had, by loSig practice, been pretty well understood, 
by those studious of military afikirs. Barclay de ToUy, whom Alexander had 
made his generalissimo, a German by birth, a Scotchman by extraction, had 
laid down and recommended to the Czar, with whom he was in great favour, 
a plan of foiling Buonaparte upon hia own ayatem.' He proposed that the 
Russians should first ahow only ao much opp^ition on the frontier of their 
country, as should lay the invaders under the necesaity of marching with pre- 
caution and leisure; that they abould omit nomeanaof annoying their commu- 
nications, and disturbing the base on which they rested, but should carefiilly 
avoi<l everything approaching to a general action.* On this principle it was 
proposed to fell back before the invaders, refusing to engage in any other 
action thm akitmiBhes, and those upon advantage, until the French tines of 
Cfuntnunication, extended to an immeasurable length, should become Hable to 
be cut off even by the insurgent peasantry. In the meanwhile, aa the French 
became straitened in provisions, and deprived of recruits and supjJies, the 
Russians were to be reinforcing their army, and at the same lime refteshing it. 
Thus, it was the object of this plan of the campaign not to light the French 
forces, untd the bad roads, want of provisiona, toilsome marches, diseases, and 
loss in akirmixhea, should have deprived the invading army of all its original 
advantages of numbers, spirit, and discipline. This procrastinating system of 
tactics suited Ruaaia the better, that her preparations for defensive war were 
very &r from being completed, and that it wasimportant to gain time to receive 
arms and other supplies from England, as well as, by making peace with the 
Turks, to obtain the disposal of the lai^e army now engaged upon the Danube. 

At the same time it was easy to foresee, that so long a retreat, together 
with the desolation occasioned to the Russian territory by the presence of att 
invading army, might wear out the patience of the Russian soldieiy. Some 
advantageous position was therefore to be selected, and akiltiilly fortihed before 
hand, in which a stand might be made, like that of Lord Wellington in the 
lines at Torres Vedras. For thia purpose a very large fortified camp was pre- 
pared at Drissa, on the river Diina, or Dwina, which, auppoang the object of 
the French to have been St Pctersburgh, would have been well calculated to 
cover that capital. On the other band, were the French to move on Moscow, 
which proved their final determination, the ^itrenchments at Drissa were of 
no importance. 

We must speak of the immense hosts combined under Buonaparte, as if 
they were all constituent parts of one army, although the theatre of war which 
they occupied waa not less than an hundred and twenty French leagues- in 
extent of front. 

Macdonald commanded the left wing of the whole French army, wluch con- 
sisted of above 30,000 men : his orders were to penetrate into Courland, and 
threaten the right flank of the Ruasiana; and if it were found adtisable, to be- 
" siege Riga, or at least to threaten that important seaport. The extreme 
right of Napoleon'a army was placed towards Pinsk, in Volhynta, and consisted 
almost entirely of the Austrian auxiliaries, under Pnnce Schwartzenberg. 
They were opposed to the Russian army under General Tormazoff, which had 
been destined to protect Volhynia. This waa afalse step ofNapoteon, adopted, 

* Hie bolt of miliiir; opeiaiionsli, in strateeie, nnderKood to meui thM ipaceaf countiy 
which eiery mnuymircluBg IhiDugh s hoBlile lerrilorj must keep open snd free in the teat, 
ocherwise his main body nusi 'n^cesBanly be deprjyed of ilB communicaliaiu, and piubtblj ctt 
oC Tbe bass, Ibenfiir*, canlaim the aupplisa and depots of the aniif , 
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doubdesB, to aVar the irritable jeskNiR^ of hia ally Austria, od tbe subject of 
freeing aiid restoring tbe kingdom of Poland. The natives oi Volfajnia, it 
mint be remembered, are Pdea, subjected to the joke of RusBia. Had 
Froich troopa, or tboee of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, been sent amongst 
them, tbe VoUiynians would probabl; hare risen in arma to vindicate Ibeti 
liberty. But they had little temptation to do so vhen tbey only saw the Aus- 
trians, by whose arms G^icia was yet detained in subjeclioa, and wiMse 
Emperor was as liable as Alexander himself to suffer &oin the j^sincitation 
of Polish independence. 

Betwixt the leA wing, commanded by Macdonald, and the right under 
Schwartzenbei^, lay the grand French army, divided into three masses. Btioua- 
parte himself moved with his Guards, of which Bessieres commanded the 
cavalry, the Marescfaals Lefebvre and Mortier the infantry. The Emperor 
hid also under bis immediate command tite coips d'armrie, ctHmnasded by 
Davoust, Oudjnot, and Ney ; which, with the diviaions of cavalry, under 
Grouchy, Montbrun, and Nansouty, amounting, it was computed, to no fewer 
than two hundred and filly thousand men, were ready to rush forward and 
overpower the opposite army of Russians, called the army of the West. Kii^ 
Jerome of Westphalia, with the divisions of Jiuiot, Poniatowski, and Regni^", 
and tbe cavalry of Latour Maubourg, forming a mags of about 80,000 meat, were 
destined in the same manner to move forward on the Russian second, or sup- 
porting army. Lastly, a central army, under Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, 
had it in charge to press between the first and second Russian army, increase 
their separation, render their junction impossible, and act against either, or 
both, as opportunity should arise. Such was the disposition of the invading 
jbrce. Murat, King lA Naples, well-known by hia old name of Le Beaa 
Sabreur, commanded the whole cavalry of this immense army. 

On tbe other hand, the grand Russian army, commanded by the Emperor 
in person, and more immediately by Barclay de Tolly, advanced its head- 
<|uarters as far aa Wilna ; not that it was their purpose to defend Lithuania, or 
its c^tal, but to obUge the French to manoeuvre, and to show their intentions. 
It amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand men. On the north, towards 
Courlaod, this grand army communicated with a division of ten tbousaiid men, 
under Count Essen ; and on the south held communication, but on a line 
rather too much prolonged, with the second army, under the gdlant Prince 
BagratitHi, one of the beat and bravest of the Russian generals. Platoff, tbe 
the celebrated Hettman, or Captain-General of the Cossacks, attended thit 
aecond army, with twelve tfaousand of his children of the desert. Independent 
of these, Bagration's army might amount to eighty thousand men. On the 
extreme left, and watching the Austrians, from whom perhaps no very vigor- 
ous measures were apprehended, was Tormazoif, with what was termed the 
army of Volhynia, amounting lo twenty thousand men. Two armies of reserve 
were in the course of being formed at Novogorod and Smolensk. They 
might amount to about S0,000 men each. 

Thus, on the whole, the Russians entered upon the campaign with a sum 
total of two hundred and mxty thousand men, opposed to four hundred and 
aevaBtythotisu>d,orwithanod<^of almost one half against them. But during 
Ihe course of the war, Russia raised reinforcements of militia and volunteers 
lo greatly more than the balance which waa against her at the commencement. 

The grand Imperial army marched upon the river Niemen io its three over- 
whelming masses ; the King of Westphalia upon Grodno, the Viceroy of Italy 
on Pitony, and the Emperor hima^wi a point called N^araiski, three leagMS 
beyond Kowno. When the head of Napoleon's columns reached tlie river 
which rolled silently along under cover of immense forests m the RtKsian 
iRde, be advanced in person to reconnoitre tha banks, when his horse stumbled 
and threw him. "A bad omen," aaid a Toise, but whether HmX of the £m^ 
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peror or one of his suite, could not be distingukbecl; "a Roman wOuU return." 
On the Russian bank appeared only a single Cossack, who challenged the first 
party of French that crossed the river, and demanded their purpose in the 
territories of Russia. '^ To beat you, and to take Wihia," was the reply. The 
patrot withdrew, nor was another soldier seen. 

A dreadful thunder-storm was the welcome which they received in this wild 
land; and shortly after the Emperor received intelligence that the Russians 
were falling back on every side, and manifested an evident intention to evacuate 
Lithuania without a battle. The Emperor urged forward his columns with 
even more than his usual promptitude, eager to strike one of those formidable 
blows by which he was wont to annihilate his enemy at the very commence- 
ment of the campaign. This gave rise to an event more ominous than the 
iail of his horse, or the tempest which received him on the banks of the Nie- 
men. The river Wilia bein^ swollen with rain, and the.bridges destroyed, 
the Emperor, impatient of the obstacle, commanded a body of Polish cavriry 
to cross by swimming'. They did not hesitate to dash into the river. But ere 
they reached the middle of the stream, the irresistible torrent broke their ranks, 
and they were swept down and lost almost to a man, before the eyes of Napo- 
leon, to whom some of them in the last struggle turned their faces, exclaiming, 
"Vive I'Empereur!" The spectators were struck with horror. But much 
greater would that feeling have been, could they have knowh that the &te of 
this handful of brave men was but an anticipation of that which impended over 
the hundreds of thousands, who, high in health and hope, were about to rush 
upon natural and artificial obstacles, no less formidable and no lese insurmount- 
able than the torrent which had swept away their unfortunate advanced-guard. 
White his immense masses were traversing Lithuania, Napoleon fixed his 
head-quarters at Wihia, the ancient capital of that province, where he began to 
experience the first pressure of those difficulties whieb attended his gigantic 
undertaking. We must pause to detail them ; for the^end to show the great 
mistake of those who have followed Napoleon himself in supposing, that the 
Russian expedition was a hopeful and well-conceived plan, which would cer 
tainly have proved successfijl, if not unexpectedly disconcerted by the burning 
of Moscow, and the severity of the weather, by which "the French armies were 
compelled to retreat into Poland. 

We have elsewhere mentioned, that, according to Napoleon's usual style of 
tactics, the French troops set out upon their campaign with bread and bis- 
cuit for a few days, and when that was expended, (which, betwixt waste and 
consumption, usually happened before the calculated period,) they lived on 
*uch supplies as they could collect in the country, by the means of marauding 
or pillage, which they had converted into a regular system.* But Napoleon 
had far too much experience and prudence to (rust, amid the wastes of Russia, 
to a system of supplies, which had sufficed for maintenance of the army in the 
rich fields of Austria. He knew well that he was plunging with half a million 
of men into inhospitable deserts, where Charles XIl. could not find subsist- 
ence for twenty thousand Swedes. He was aware, besides, of the impolicy 
there would be in harassing the Lithuanians by marauding exactions. To con- 
. dilate them was a great branch of his plan, for Lithuania, in respect to Russia, 
was a conquered province, into which Napoleon hoped to inspire the same de- 
ure of independence which animated Poland, andthustofind friends and allies 
among the very subjects of his enemy. The utmost exertion of his splendid 
talents, putting into activity the utmost extent of his unlimited power, had been, 
therefore, turned towards coUectmg immense magazine^ of provisions, and for 
securing the means of transporting them along with the array. His strong 
and impassioned genius was, for months before the expedition, directed to this 

■ Se« p. 3M oT tbii lolune. 
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importaot object^ which he pressed upon hJ8 generals with the utmoet solici- 
lude. "For masses like those we are about to move, if precautions be not 
taken, the grain of no country can suffice," he said, in one part of hia corres- 
pondence. — In another, " All the provision- wagons murt be loaded with flour, 
rice, bread, vegetables, and brand;, besides what ia necessar; for the boe|»ta] 
service. I'he result of ray movements will assemble four hundred thousand 
men on a single point. There wilt be nothing to expect from the country, and 
it will be necessary to have everything within ourselves." 

These undeniable views were followed up by preparations, which, abstract- 
edly considered, must be regarded as gigantic. The care and wagons, which 
Were almost innumerable, destined for the carriage of provisions, were divided 
into battalions and squadrons. Each battalion of cars was capable of trans- 
porting six thousand quintals of flour; each squadron of heavy wagons nearly 
four thmisand eight hundred quintals ; besides the immense number dedicated 
to the service of the en^neers and the hospitals, or engaged in transportu^ 
besieging materiel and pontoons. 

This sketch must convince the reader, that Napoleon had in his eye, from 
the outset, the prospect of deficiency in supplying his army with provisions, and 
that he had bent his mind to the task of overcoming it by timely preparation. 
But all his precautions proved totally inadequate. It was found a vain attempt, 
to introduce miUtary discipline amidst the cartera and wagon-drivers; and 
when wretched roads were encumbered with &llen horses and broken carriages, 
when the soldiers and wain-drivers began to plunder the contents of tlie can 
and wagons t^ich they were appointed to protect and to manage, the confiisicm 
became totally inextricable. Very far from readiing Lithuania, where thwr 
presence was so essential, few of the heavy wagons ever attained the banks of 
the Vistula, and almost none proceeded to the Niemen. Weeks and months 
after the anny had passed, some of the light cars and herds of cattle did arrive, 
.but comparatively few%i number, and in most miserable plight. The si^dien 
were, therefore, at the very commencement of the campaign, compelled to 
have recourse to their usual mode of supplying themselves, by laying contribu- 
tions on the country; which, while they continued in Poland, the iniinense fer- 
tility of the soil enabled it to supply. But matters became greatly worse after 
entering Lithuania, wliich the Russians bad previously endeavoured to ab^ 
of all that could benefit the French. 

Thus, in the very first march from the Nicmen and the Wiba, through a 
country which was reprded aa friendly, and before they had seen an enemy, 
the immense army of Napoleon were incurring great loss themselves, and do- 
ing infinite damage to the country on which they lived at free cost, in spit« of 
all the measures which Buonaparte had devised, and all the efibrts he had made 
to maintain them from their own stores. 

This uncertain modeof subsistence was common to the whole army, thou^ 
its consequences were especially disastrous in particular corps. Segur* iu- 

' • Hert and elBewhere we quote, bb ■ work of completa ! 
. -r .t:, u. eipedjiion. The rnilhor i«, we 

I served Id Ihe cunpaign, that allbongh uaques- 
.™.iu..i. iiii-ie uwv ut uiiuc trruH tuiiuiig iuv uKtails, and although in some places the author maj 
Hav.' given wav to the temnlation of working; up a ilpaeription, ar producing offcct hj a dialogue, 

Gourdind impi'achus Connt Sei^ui's opponunilipi of knowing the facia lie relates, becauie hii 
dui7 did not call him into the line of battle, where he mi^ht have seen the railillrv rvenls wilb 
hii own ejrea. We conceive with deference, thai, aa a histotUB, Count Segor's HituiTion wa! more 
ftvnnrable Ihr collpclinft intelligence than if he had been actually engaged. We ipeaii iVom high 

ing the partner with whom he dancn), and whai paaaed betwiit them, but Dane save a bretander 
cMigive a general account of lh*> whole party. Now, Oount Srgar emio'^nllr rest^bW the hv- 

caaipuga. Hii duty waa to take ap and diatribiite the lodginga at the general b^d.quuteri. Il 
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ibrms us, that the annies under Eugene and Davouat were r^ular in their woric 
of cdlecting contributions, and distributing them among the soldiers ; ao that 
their eyetem of marauding was less burdensome to the country, and more 
advantageous to themselves. On the other band, &e Westphalian, and other 
German auxiliaries, under King Jerome, having learned the lesson of piUagmg 
from the French, and wanting, according to Segur,tha elegant manner <rf' their 
teachers, practised the arts they had acquired irith a course rapacity, which 
made the French ashamed of thetr pupils and imitators. Thus the Lithua- 
nians, terrified, alienated, and disgusted, with the injuriea they sustained, were 
far from listening to the promises of Napoleon, or making common cau^ Witir 
him against Russia, who had governed them kindly, and with considerable 
respect to their own habits and customa. 

But thb was not the only er^. The direct loss sustained by tits Freaek 
ardiy was very great. In the course of the very first marches from the Nie- 
men and the WiTid, not less tlian ten thousand horses, and numbers of men, 
were left dead on the road. Of the young conscripts especialljc, many died 
of hunger and Eitigue ; and ttiere were instances of some who cenuoitteii sui' 
eide, rather rtian practise the cruel course of pillage by which only they coulfl 
anbstst ; and of others, who took the same desperate step, trom remorse at 
having participated in such crueltieB. Thousands turned stragglers, and sub- 
sisted by robbery. The Doke of Treviso, who followed the march of the 
grand army, informed Napoleon, that, IVom the Nicmen to the AVilia, he had 
B^en nothing biit ruined habitationa abandoned, carriages overturned, brolcff 
open and pillaged, corpses of men and horses, — all the horrible appearances, 
ki dwrt, which present themselves in the route of a defeated army. 

Those who desired to flatter BuDnaparte, ascribed this loss to the storm of' 
rain, which fell at the time they were entering Lithuania. But summer rain, 
whatever its violence, does not destroy the horses of an army by hundreds and 
thousands. That wliich does destroy them, und renders tboae that surviye 
almost unfit far service during the campaign, and incapable of bearing die' 
bardships of winter, is hard work, fort^d marches, wast of com or dry lodder, 
and the supporting tbera on the green crop which is growing in the fields. It 
was'now the season when, of all otheis, a commander, who values the ser- 
viceable condition of his army, will avoid such enterprises as require from 
his cavalry hard work and forced marches. In like jnaiiner, storms of sum- 
mer rain do not destroy the foot Koldiera exposed to' them, more than other 
men; but forced marches on bad road*, and through a country unprovided^ 
with shelter, and without, provisions, must n^n in&ntry, since every man, who,- 
jrom fatigue, or from having straggled too far in quest of (oodi chances to bet 
lefl behind, is left exposed without glielter to the cfiects of the climate, and if 
be cannot foHow and rejoin his corps, haa no resource but to lie down and £er 

The provisions of the hospital department had hcbn as precnrioua as those 
of the commissariat. Only si.\ thousand giatietits could bo aocoinmodated in 
the hospitals at Wilna, which is too small a proportion for an army of 400,00tr 
men, even if Tying in quarters in a healthy and peaceful country, where one 
invalid in fill}' b a most restricted allowancs; but totally inadequate to thff 

was, ihenrnre, aeldom that in officer could po to or rViturn IWiin heid-qiiarlen witheat haldla;^ 
comaualcitioB wkh Count Somr ; and, haviug hia plan or a iiarnlive io view, he coutd not be tbs 
lau or abilltT he appwrs, ir he did nol obtoiD rtom tlioao who arri<red ai or left head-qiianenr 
■ ueh inrotinolian si the; had tU camniQsieaLe. Aa he lind no ptaeiing milltsiy dut^ 10 perfona,- 
lis liad nothing to provenl hit arrin^ln.'r and' record in j tlie iiifbroiation ho cnilect'^i and whea- 
GBBtral Caargiud nrgci the impoiiibiliir of Iho hinorian'a betnr preaeni at some of the nunt 
•ecret codncils, he farj{«ta thai aanj racli iccreti ptrcalalt from^he cabiasl into the better-lo- 
fonned circlea around ic, «veti before the aeaJ uf acovcf ia removed, but espccrolly when, ai ia^ 
itx pretent caw. ■ (Dial cliipgE of circnmBiBncei rendsn lecrecy no longer weetsaTj. We ha'.'« 
ealT ta add, that I)ioiigh the idoktry of Count Segui towardi the Entperor il nul Bu£cie>4 ttr 
■Uufv hi) critic, be mait io oihar ejo* be conaijertd a> au adinirer of the late Emperor ; and- 
that tliaiiBvhakiieiT the Frenofa ann;-, will f:iid no reiaon to sutfpetii bim of bAng a falig bcOlUei'.- 
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numbers which actually required assistsuce, as well from the mnladieB intror 
dticed by fatigue and bad diet, as by ihe cgsuultiea uf war. Although no battle, ' 
BJid scarce a akinnish had been fought, twonty-fiTe thou^ird patiepta enctus- 
bercd the hospitals of Wilna; and tlio villages were filled with soldiers vibo 
were dying for want of medical assistance. . The King of W^tphatia nni^ 
be exempted from this general ccneui'e ; his army nas well provided with hoe- 
IJitals, and lost ^luch fewer men tlian the others. I'iiis imperfection of the 
hospital department was an Driginal defect iu the conception of tlie e:tpedi- 
lion, and continued to influence it most unfavourably from beginning to end. 

Napoleon sometimes repined under these losses and calamities, sometimes 
tried to remedy them by threats against marauders, and sometimes endeav- 
oured to harden himself against t!ie tliougbt of the distress of his army, aa an 
' evil which must be endured, until victory should put an end to it. But repining 
and anger availed nothing; denunciations against marauders could not rea- 
sonably be executed upon men who had no other means of subustence ; and 
it was impossible to obttun a victory over an enemy who would not risk a battle. 

The reader may here put tlic iialuval question. Why fiuonaparte, when be 
f»und the stores, which be consitlered as essential to the maintenance of his 
army, had not reached the Vistula, should have passed on, instead of sus- 
pending his enterprise until he was. provided with those means, which he had 
- all along judged essential to its success? He might in this manner have lost 
time, but he would have saved his men and horses, and avoided distressing a 
country which he desired to conciliate. The truth is, that Napoleon had suf- 
fered his sound and cooler judgment to be led astray, by strong and ardent 
desire to Gnisii the war by one brilliant batde and victory. The hope of sur- 
prising the Emperor Alexander at Wilna, of defeating las grand army, or at 
least cutting off some of its principal corps, resembled too much many of his 
former exploits, not to have captivation &}i him. For tliis purpose, and with 
tJiis cxpectatiMi, forced marches were to be undertaken, from the Vistula even 
to tiie Dwina and Dnieper; the carls, carriages, cattle, all the supplies brought 
from France, Italy, and Germany, were letl bejiiiid, the difficulties of the en- 
terprise foi^otten, and nothing tlioujjht of l>ut the expectation of finding the 
enemy at unawares, and totally destroying liim at one blow. The fatal oon- 
sequcnce of the forced marches we have stated; but what uiay appear mtst 
strange is, that Napoleon, who had recourse to this expeditious and reckless 
advance, solely to surprise his enemy by an uoexpeetcd attack, rather lost than 
gained tliat advantage ot time, to procure which he iiad made such sacrifices. 
This .will appear from the following detsjl : — 

The army which had been quartered on the Vistula, broke up from thence 
about the 1st of June, and advanced in different columns, aad by forced ' 
marches, upon the Niemen, which it reached upoa different points, but chiefly 
near Kowno, upon the 23d, and commenced the passage on the 24tb of the 
same month. From the Vistuia to the Niemen is about 850 wersts, equal to 
two hundred and thirty-five, or two hundred and forty Eq^i mika ; from 
Kowno, on the banks of Uie Niemen, toWilepsk, on the Dwina, is nearly the 
same distance. The whole space might be marched by an ajiny, moving with 
its baggage, in the course of forty marches, at the rate of twelve miles n-day; 
jet the traversing this distancp took, aa we shall presently see, four days more, 
notwithstanding the acceleration of forced marches, than would have been oo- 
ci^ied by an army moving at an ordinary and easy rata, and carrying its own 
supplies along with its columns. The cause why- this overhaste should have 
been attended with actual delay, was partly owing to the great mass of troopa 
which were to be supplied by the principle of the marauding system, parUy 
to the condition of the country, which was doomed to afford them ; and partly, 
it nay be, to the political cucumatances which detained Napoleon twenty 
precious days at Wilna. The first reason is too obvious to need illiistraticm, 
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Bs a flying army of twenty thousand men bears comparatively light on' tlib 
resources of a coimtry^ and may be pu^ied through it in haste ; but tliose , 
mitaense cohimns, whose demands vere so unbounded, could neither move 
vapidly, nor have their wants hastily supplied. But, besides, in a country hke 
Liitbuania, the march conid not be regular, and it was often neceasary to sus- 
pend Ihe advance; thus losing in some pWes the time which great exertion 
had gained in others. Wildernesses and pathless forests were necessarily to be 
' traversed in the utmost haste, as they afforded nothing for the marauders, on 
whose success the army depended for support. To make amends for this.it was 
necessary to halt the troops for one day, or even riiore, in the richest diatricis, 
or in tiie neighbourhood of large towns, to give leisure and opportunity to re- 
cruit th6ir Buppliis at tbe oxpcnse of the country. Thus the time gained by 
the forcod marches was lost in inevitable delay: and the advance, though at- 
tended with such tragic conseqilences to tiie tidier, did not scoire llie advan- 
tage which the general proposed to attain. 

Upon arriviog at Wiina, Napoleon had the mortirication to find, that altliough 
the Emperor Alexander had not left the place until two days after he had him- 
'self crossed the Niemen, yet llie Russian retreat had been made with the 
utmost regularity; all magauncs and provisions^ which could yield any advan- 
tage to the invaders, having been previously destroyed 'to a very large amount. 
Wliile Buonaparte's generals had orders to press forward on Ihcir traces, the 
French Emperor iiims^f remained at Wilna, to conduct some political meas- 
ures, which seemed of the IsM importance to llic events of the campaign. 

The Abb^ de Pradt had exeeoted with ability tlie task entrusted to him, of 
exciting the Poles of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, ftilh the hope of a general 
restoration of Polish freedom. This hrAve but unhappy country, destined, it 
would seem, to spend its blood in every cause butila own,hftd, in that portion 
. of it which fonuM-ly belonged to Prussia, and note formed the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw.gamed but lit^e by its nominal independence. This state had only a , 
population of about five millions of inhabitants, yet maintained for the service 
of I^ance, rather than for its own, an aroicd force of e^hty-five thousand men. 
Eighteen regiments of these were embodied with the Emperor's army, and 
paid by France ; but the fiirmation find expense of the rest'far exceeded tlie 
revenues of the Duchy. TJie lapt amounted only to forty millions of francs, 
while the expenses more than doubled that sum. The Grand Duchy had also 
suQeredits M\ share of distress from the Continental System of Napoleon. The 
revenue of Poland depends on the sale of tlie grain which hOr fertile soil pro- 
duces ; and that grain, ifi the years previous to the present, had lain rotdng in 
the warehouses. The misery of tlie poor was extreme ; the opulence of the 
rich classes bad disappeared, and thoy could not relieve them. TTio year 181 1 
had been a year of scarcity Irere as well as elsewhere; and, ns in fbrmer years 
the Poles liad grain which tiicy could not send to market, so at present they 
had neither corn nor means to purchase it. To all these disadvantages must 
be addcdq the plunder and roiserj- susfafncd by the Duchy during (he marcii of 
Buonaparte's numerous forces from tJie Vistula to the Niemen. 

Yet BO highly toned is the national patriotism of -tlie Poles, that it kindled 
at the name of independence, netwitlistanding tlie vaiious accumulated cir- 
cumstances which tended to damp the flame. When therefore a diet of the 
Duchy of Warsaw was oonvened, where liie nobles 'assemyed according to 
ancient ftH-m, all were ansious to meet Napoleon's wishes ; but an unfortunate 
liinl which the Emperor had thrown ont conceminir tiie length of the discourse 
with whicli the Diet was to be opened, induced the worthy Count Matheche< 
witz, whoso duty it was to draw up the peroration, to extend it to ftfly pages 
of very close writing. . 

As all die assembly exckimed against llie prcdisity nniris mortal iLaranguc, 
the French ambassador, the M>b6 de Pradt, was required to substitute some- 
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Au^ more waHtMa ibr tlie OQeasioitt Accordingl;^, h6 framed a Adtonrse 
more bri^, mofe hi the taate eT bis oim eouptrf^ nnd, wo doubt not, more 
iptdted aod able than Uiat of Goiint SI«tbeehewitz. It was baited by die warm 
ud esjiuisisetic applause of tbc Diet. Notwitbatandnig which, when sent to 
Napoleoa, tbeit at Wilua^he disa|>proved of it, oa too obviously written in the 
f rench style of composition, and intimated in plain terms, that language- Uke 
that of an ancient Pole, epealui^ bia natiou^ sentiments in t^e onenta7 Iropee 
of his national luiguage, would better have suiled Ibe occasion. 

The intimation of this diBsatisfactioh tore the veil from the Abbi! de Pradt'a 
eyes, as be himself usurea vs. He foresaw that the infatuated want of judg- 
meat vhicti the Cmperor displayed in disliking his diaconrae, was tjial of a 
doiMned and falling man; he dated from that epoch the overthrow of Napo- 
leon'a power, njid waa so much moved with the spirit of prc^hecy, that ho 
could not withhold his prudictiens even before the ytjuag persons ctmnected 
with bis embassy. 

.But a mora £htid «gn of Napoleon's prospects than conid be inferrrf by any 
except tlie autlior, from his disapprobation of the Abb^ de Pradt's diacourae, 
occurrojl in his answer to tbo address of the Diet of the Grand Duchy, 

TiiB Diet of Waj-saw, anticipating, as they supposed, Napoleon's wi^es, bad 
declared the whole kingdom, in all ita parts, free and indep^dent, as if the 
partition treaties had never existed; and no just-thinking person will doubt 
their right to do 'So. They 'eirtered into a general confederation, declared (be 
kingdom of Poland restored, sumtnoiied dl Pdes to quit the service of Russia, 
ahd finrily, sent deputatiraia to the Grand Duke and the King of Saxony, and 
anotlier to Napoleon, annonncing their deairo toaccelerate the political regen- 
erotion of Poland, and their hope to be recognised by the entire Pohsh' natitm 
asthoAoirtre of a' general isiion. The eipresrioDB addressed to P^p<deon 
were in a tone of idolatry. They applied for the countenance of the *' Hera 
whotGctated his bistory to the age, in whom resided the force of Providence," 
language ivbieh is usualiy reserved to the Deity alone, " Let the Great 
Kapoleon," they said, " only pronounce his fiat that the kingdom of Poland 
^uuild efist, und it will exist accordingly. The nativca of Poland will unho' 
Uiemselves at once and iinsnipooUBly to the service of Him to whom ages are- 
as a moment, and space no mofe than a point," In another ease, this exag- 
gerated eloquence would have induced some sdspKicm c^ sincerity on the part 
xrf thoee who used it ; but the Poles, l&e the Gascons, to whom they hava 
Smob compared, are fond of superlatives, and cf an exalted and enthusiastic 
tona of language, whicli, however, they have in oUages been observed to sup-j 
J^i bj their actions in Iho field. 

The Miswer <rf Buonaparte to this high-toned address was unexpectedly 
cold, doubtful, and indecisive. It was at this moment, probably, he fek the 
pressure of his previous engagements with Austria, which prevented his at 
oooe acquiescing in «he wishes of the Pohsh mission. " He toved the Polish.' 
nation," bo said, " and in the situation'^of the Diet at Warsaw, wouM act as 
fbef did. But ho had many interests to reconcile, and many duties to fulfil. 
Had he reigned when Poland was subjected to those unjust partitions which 
had deprived her of independence, he would have armed m her bc^ialf, and aa 
natters stood, vb&i he conquered Warsaw and its surrounding territories, he 
tOBtandy restored them to a state of freedom. ---Ho applauded what thoy 
had dcaie — authorized their future efforts, and would do all he could to second 
tiieir resolution. If their efforts were unanimous, they might c^npel thsir 
(^preaaors to recognise their rights, but these hopes must rest on tho 0z«r- 
tKHis lof the population." These uncertain and cool assurances of his general 
' interest in the Polish cause, ««re followed by the express declantjon, ^^ That 
lie iui fuaranteed to the Emperor of Austria the integrity of his dcnaiaioiis, 
And be could not sanction any manmuvre, «r the leoA movemoit, ten^tig to 
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disturb tbe peacealils poaaeawm of what zMuined to AJnt of tlw Pt^nh prorf 
fnces. As for the prorincea of Poland aUeched to RuasiiiiJiQ wu content 
with a^uring them, that providing they were animated by the spirit ermcad 
in the Grand Duchy, Pcorideace would crown their good cause with auccftu.'l 

Thia answer, so different from that which the P$ea had espected, struott 
the mission with doubt and dismay. Instead of countenancing the re-unio]! 
of Poland, Napoleou had given an assurance, that, in the case of Galicia, ht 
neither could nor would interfere to detach that province from Austria ; and 
in that of the Polish provinces attached to Russia, be exhorted the nativos to 
be unanimous, in which case, instead of assuring them of hia powerful assistance, 
he was content with recommending them to the care of that Providence, in 
ivhosB place the terms of their bombastic address had appeared to inslAll Napo- 
leon himself. The Poles accordingly began from that period to ^stnist tbe 
intentions.of Napoleon towards the rc-estabiishment of their independence, tha 
more so, as they observed that neither Polish nor French troops were em- 
ployed in Volhjnia or elsewhere, whose presence might have given counte- 
nance to their efforts, but Austrians only, who, for example's sake, were as 
.unwilling to encourage the Russian provinces of Poland to declare fw tha 
cause of independence, as they would have been to preatth the same doctrine 
in those which belonged to Austria. 

Napoleon afterwards otlen and bitterly regretted the sacriiiGe which be 
made on this occasion to the wishes of Austria^ and he had tbe more occasion 
foT this regret, as the error seemed to be gralujtous. It is true, that to have 
pressed Austria on the subject of emancipating Polish Galicia, mi^t have hod 
the effect of throwing her into the arms of Russia; but thia might probabl;.. 
have been avoided by the cession of tlic Illyrian pronnces as an indemnity. 
Aid, if (his exchange could not be rendered acceptable to Austria, by throw-' 
ing in Trieste, or even Venice, Napoleon ought then to have adnutted.dta. 
impossibility of reinstating the independence of Poland, to have operated as a 
reason for entirely declining the fetai war with Russia, 

The -French ruler miscarried also in an effort to excite an insurrection in 
Lithuania, although he named a provisional government in the province, and 
declared the country was free of the Russian yoke. But the Lithuanians, a 
colder people than tbe Poles, were not in general much dissatisfied with tbe 
government of Russia, while the conduct of the French armiea in their terri- 
tories alienated their minds from Napoleon. They observed also the evasive, 
answer which he returned to the Poles, and concluded, that if the French Em* 
peror should have occasion to make peace with Alexander, he would net, 
he^tate to do so at the expense of those whom he was. now encouraging la. 
rise in insurrection. Thus the moral effect which NapdeMi expected to pnv 
duce on the Russian frcmtier, was entirely checked and counteracted ; ineomudi, 
that of a guard of honour, which the Lithuaniana had proposed to serve for tbe 
Emptor's person, only three troopers ever made their aM>earance on parade. 
Nor did tj(e country at large take any stqis, either generally or individually, to - 
intimate a national interest in the events of the war, seeming to refer tfafflS- 
selves entirely to the course of events. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Proceeimga of ihe Army wider Prince Bagratitm. — lSap<Aeon'» numfftnwM 
agaiaat Aim. — King Jerome t^ WestphaUa i» diegraeed for alleged iuac- 
tMty. — Bagralioa ie defeated by. Daeouat, hut eucceedt in gaimng the mte- 

, riar t^Suttia, and re-ettabliahing his communicatioa with the Grand Aratjf — 
vAieh retreOtt to Drieta. — Barday and Bagration meet rU Smolensk on 
ihe 2CMA July. — The French Generalt become anxious that Napoleon ahanid 
dose the Campaign at Witepikfor the season. — He persists in proceeding, — 
Mamenvres of both Armies in regard to Smolensk. — It is evacuated by Tie 
Tally, <^er setting Src to the place. — Reduced eoadilion of the French, and 
groteing strength of ihe Russian Armes. — I'caoe effected belwmn Russia, 
and Ei^land, Sweden, and Turkey. — Napoleon resokes to admoice upon 
Moscow. 

Napolbon continued to occu)>7 Iiis head-qtiartera at Wtlna, from 28tb June 
to 16th July, tlie space of eigiitecn daye. It was not usual with liim to make 
such long halts; hut Wilna was liislost point of communication with Europe, 
and he had probably much to arrange ere he could plunge into tiie forest^ and 
deserts of Russia, whence all eKteraal intercourse muat be partial and preca- 
rious. He named Maret, Duke of Bassano, Governor of I.ithuania, and placed 
under the management of that minister the whole charge of correspondence, 
with Paria and with the armies; thus rendenug him the centre of a'dministra* 
tWe, political, and even military communication between the EmperOr and his 
domioiona. 

It muat not be supposed, however, that these eighteen days passed withotrt 
mihtary movements of high importance. The reader must remepiUer that the 
grand army of Russia was divided into two unequal portions. That com- 
tvanded under the Emperor by Barclay de Tolly, had occupied Wilna and the 
vicinity, until the French entered Lithuania, when, by a preconcerted and welt- 
executed retreat, they fell back on their strong fortified camp at Drissa. Tlw 
smaller army, under Prince Bagnition, was much fartiicr advanced to the soutli- 
wcstfvard, and continued to occupy a part of Poland. The Prince's head- 
quarters were at Wolkowisk; PlatofT, with seven thousand Cossacks, lay at 
Grodno, and both lie and Bagralion maintained communication with the main 
array through its left wing, which, under Dorokhoff, extended as lar as Lida. 
The army of Bagration had been posted tlius far to the south-weat, in order 
that when Napoleon crossed the Niemen, this army might he placed in Ins rear 
as he advanced to Wilna. To eiecute this plan became impossible, so much 
greater was the invading army than tlie Russians had anticipated. On the 
contrary, the French were able to protect the flank of tiieir advance against 
Wilna by an army of 30,000 men, under the King of Westphalia, placed 
betwixt them and this secondary Russian army. And far from having it in bis 
power to annoy ttie enemy, Bagralion was placed so much in advance as greatiy 
to hazard being separated from tbemain body, and entirely cutoff. The Rus- 
Bian Prince accordingly had directions from Bsrciay de Tolly to get hie anny 
out of their perilous situation ; und again, on the 13th of July, he liad orders 
from Alexander to move on the camp of DriESa. 

When Napoleon arrived at Wilna, the danger of Bsgration became immi- 
nent ; for the entrenched camp at Drissa was Ihe rendezvous of all the Rus- 
sian corps, and Napoleon being 150 wersts, or seven days' march, nearer to 
Drissa tluui Bagration, neither Napoleon nor any other general had ever so 
&ir an opportunity for carrying into execution the EVench Emperor's favourite 
manmuvre, of dividing into two the line of his enemy, wliich was )inquesl*on- 
nbly too much extended. 
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It W88 the 30th of July, ere Napoleon was certain of the advantage which 
he possessed, and he hastened to improve it. Ho had despatched the greater 
part of his cavalry under Murat, to press on the retreat of the grand 'Russian 
arm; ; the second corps under Oudinot, and the third under Ney, with thr^e 
divisioiis (rf the first corps, were pushed towards the Dwina on the same eer- ■ 
vice, and constituted a force too strong for the army of Barclay de Tolly to 
expose. On the right of the army, the King of Westphalia had directions to 
press upon Sagration in front, and throw him upon the army of Davousl, winch 
was to advance on his Hank and towards his rear. It was concluded, that 
Bagration, cut off from the grand army, and attacked at once by Jerome 9iA 
Davouat, must necessarily surrender or be destroyed. 

Having thus detached very superior forces against the only two Russian 
anniea which were opposed to him, Buonaparte himself, with the Guards, die 
anny of Itaty«the Bavarian army, and three divisions of Davoust's corps d'arm^e, 
was at hbcrty to have marched forward upon Witepsk, occupying the interval 
between the corps of Murat, who pressed upon Alexander and de Tolly, and 
of Davoust, who was pursuing Bragatton. By thus pressing, on where there 
was iH> hostile force opposed to him. Napoleon might have penetrated between 
the two Russian armies, to each of whom a superior force was opposed, might 
have. forced himself between than and occupied Witepsk, and- threatened 
both St Peteraburgb and Moscow; or, if he decided for the latter capntal, 
^ight have advanced as far as Smolensk. That Buonaparte formed this plan 
c^'the campaign on the 10th of July at Wilna, we are assured by Segur; but 
it was then too late for putting it in- execution — yet another week was lost at 
Wilna> A]l seem to have been sensible of an unusual slowness in Napoleon*!) 
motions on this important occasion ; and Segur attributes it to a premature . 
decay of constitution, of which, however, we see no traces in the campaigns 
of 1813 and 1814. But the terrible disorder of an army, the sick and strag- 
glers of which absolutely filled Lithuania, and that army one of such immense 
siz«, required considerable time to re-raodel and new-orgariize it; and this of 
itself, a misfortune inherent in the enterprise, is sufficient to account for the 
bait at Wilna. 

Meantime Bagration, in a precarious situation, defended liimsclf with t!ie 
greatest skill and gallantry. Being cut off from the direct road to Driasa, it 
was his object to retreat eastward to his rear, instead of moving northward by 
his ri^t flank, and thus to make his wa.y towards the Dwina either through 
Ostrowno and Minsk, or by the town of Borizoff. When he gained ^e 
Dwina, Bagraticm trusted to form a junction with the grand array, from whicli 
he was now so fearfully ^parated. The actual strength of his army was, 
however, increased not only by the Hettman Platoff with his Cossacks, who, 
being advanced south-westward as fkrasGroduO, mado in fitctapartof Bagra- 
tion's command, and assisted him materially in his retreat ; hut also by the 
divisien of General Dorokhoff, w^ch, forming tho extreme left of the grand 
Russian Amy, was cut off in the retreat upon Uriesa by the advance of the 
French, and therefore had been placed also in communication with Bagration. 
So tiiat, numerically, the Prince might have under his command from for^ to 
fifty thousand men. 

~ The ground which Bagration t)Bd to traverse, was the high plain of Lithua- 
nia, where arise the sources of the rivers which take different directions to tho 
BIftok and Baltic Seas. The soil is unusually marshy, and traversed by long 
causeways, which the Russians mado use of in defending themselves against 
the attacks of Jerome's advanced guard. But while Bagration stru^led against 
. die attempt on his front, Davonst, having occupied all tlie posts on tho Russian's 
right flai^, koA succeeded in preventing him taking the shortest road to Brisss, 
b^an next to out him off from his more circuitous route to the east, occupyii^ 
tlie town of Minsk, and the defiles by which Bagratbn must issue from 
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tdthaaiiia tovsHs Witepsk and the Dwina. The occupation of Minet greatly 
onbarrasaed the retreat of BagratioD; insomuch, that the Froneh were oC 
«pliikiii that it was ont; the want of skill and enteqirise on the part of King 
Jerome of Westphalia, who did not, it waa said, press the Kussiaoa with 
ntfficient Tigour, that prevented the Russian Print* being t&rust back oq 
Davoiut, and totally destroyed. At any rate, Jerome, whether guilty or not 
of the alleged slotvness of movement, was, accordii^ to the fcsliioii in which 
the cbi^ of the Napoleon dynasty treated the independent princes ^wbom he 
e^ed to sovereigntyj sent back in disgrace to his Westphalian dominJiHts, 
UMtccompanted even by a soldier of iiis guards, for all of whom Napoleon 
had sufficient employment. 

Sovend skirmishes were fought between (he corps of Bagration, and these 
Opposed to it, of which the event was dubious. Platoff and his Cossacks had 
more than one distinguialied success over the Polish cavalry, who, with all 
their fiery courage, had not yet the intimate acquaintance with partisan war, 
which seems to be a natural attribute of the modern Scythians. In the mean^ 
while, Bagration,. continuing his attempts at extricating his army, made another 
, circuitous march towards the south, and, avoiding his pm^uera, he effected 
the passage of (he Beresina at Bobruisk. The Dneipcr (anciently the Borys- 
thenes) was the next obstacle to overoome, and with a view to regain the 
gfonild he had lost, Bagration ascended (hat stream as Str as MohilofT. Here 
he found himself again anticipated by Davonst, who was equally, though leas' 
unpleasantly surprised, by fniding himself in front of Bagra^on, who prepared 
to clear bis way by the sword. The combat was at first advantageous to ihe 
Russian;, but they were at length repulsed roughly, and lost tlie bailie ; without, 
however, suffering much, except in the failure of their purpose. Disappointed 
in this attempt, Bagration, with unabated activity, once moi-e altered his line 
of retreat, descended the Dnciper so far as to teach Nevor-Bikoff, finally 
crossed at that point, and thus gained the interior of Russia, and an opportunit^r 
of again placmg himself in communication with the grand Russian army, from 
which he bad' been so nearly cut oiF. 

■ It was certainly a new event in the hisloiy of Napoleon's ware, that two 
krgs armies of French should be bafBed and outmsncEUvred by a foreign 
general. And yet this was clearly the case; for, admitting that the Russians 
committed or^;inally the great error of extending their tine too far from Drissa, 
the intended pointof union, and allliough, in consequence, the army of Bagra- 
tion nfb great risk of being cut off, yet tlie mansuvres by which he efitetually 
eluded the enemy, showed superior military talent on thepart of the generaV 
as well as excellent discipline on (hat of the soldiers, and were sufficient fof 
the extrication of both. 

We return to the grand army, commanded by the Emperor, or rather by 
Barclay de Tolly, which, though pressed by Murat, at the head of the greater 
part of the French cavalry, as well as by Oudinot and Ney, oil burning for 
combat, made a regular and successful retreat to the entrenched camp at 
' DrisBB, where tiie Russian aniiy had been appointed to concentrate itself The 
French troops, on their part, approached the left bank of the Dwina, and that 
river now separated tte hostile armies, and there took place only [tartial 
actioits between detached coqis with various success. But the Russian gi^ieral 
Witgemtein, whose name b^an to be distinguished both for enterprise and 
cmduct, oieerving that Sebastiani's vanguard of French cavalry had quar- 
tered themedves with little precaution in the town of Drissa, he passed (he 
river unexpectedly on the night of the 2d July, beat up Sebastiani's quarters, 
■ad was cmnptetety successful in the skirmish vhidi ensued. Enterprises of 
Uiis sort show a firm and ene^etiD character, and Napoleon began alreo^ to 
be aware of the nature of the task he had b^ro btni, and of the neceBHty oT 
employing his cwn talents in tiic campaign. 
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in the fneantinte, Boreiay was ted to changs his plui, fhun letming tbv 
dang«r to wkLoh Prince BagraUon was espoeeil. The camp at Drisaa bectiUA 
loodislauta poiot t^ junotios, aod there waa every risk thtit the whole body, 
of t^e French army, which wks bow getting itself into nmtkin, would lorce a 
piwsage across tbe.DwiBa at Witepak, a good deal higher up thun Dnsaa^ 
and Itnis at onoe turn Barclay's ieSt flank, and entirely separate him Irom 
. Bagration and his corps d'ami^e. Alarmed at this prospect, Barclay eracualed, 
the oamp, and began to ascend the right side of the Uwina, by Folotskv 
tewaids Witepsk. This line of movement convei^ed with that of Bagratioa'* 
retteat, and served essentially tfi favour the desired junction of the two Rqs-. 
sian armies. Wittgenstein was letl near Drissa to observe tlie enemy, and 
cover the road to Sf. Peteraburgb. The army first arrived at Polotsk, when 
the £aper4» Alexander lefl the troops and hastened to Moscow, to rccom-; 
mend and enforce ener^tic measures, and solicit the heavy sacrifices whkJt 
the emer^ncy demanded. Barclay ccHitinued his march upon Wilepsk, bo^a^ 
to get into commubiontionwilh Bagra^n, to whom he bad sent orders^ 
directing - him to descend the Unieper as far as Orcsa, (or Orcha,) which is 
alwut.fifly-siiL weratsfrom Witepsk. 

At this period, Napoleon was directing his whole reserved forces upoQ the 
eame, point of Witepsk, with a purpose as anxious to prevent the junction of> 
lbs two KuBsian armies, as that of Barclay to accompliah that impoi'tant move- 
ment. Had Napoleon's march conimenced earlier, there can be no douht that 
he must have attained the disput^-d position sooner by marching from Wilna, 
than Barclay could have reached it by ascending die Dwina from Drissa.- 
Having from Wilna upon the 4th, he might easily have reached Witepsk cm 
the SUtb, and would then have found himself, with a chosen army of 120,000 
inea, without an enemy on his frmil, posted between the two hostile armies* 
each of which was pressed by a force, sufierior to their own, and having th^ 
flanks and commuDicationa at bis mercy. Instet^ of this advantageous cod- 
' d^n, the Emperor found himself in fi«nt of the grand axmy of Rnssia.,.in a 
situation where they could not easily be brought to action, although severe and 
i^oody skirmishes took place between the cavalry on both sides. . 

On his part, Barclay was.far from easy. He heard noting of Bagjvtion^ 
fvbom he expected to approach from Orcsa; and rather than abandon him to 
Ilia fate by a retreat, he formed, on the t4th July, the almost desperate resolu-> 
lion of risking a general action with very superior forces, commanded by Nat 
poleon. But just as he had made his dispositions for battle, the Russian general 
received news from one of the Prince's aides-de-camp, which made him joy- 
fiilly alter his determination. Tl^e repulse at Mohiloff hod, as before noticed, 
obliged Bagration to change his line of retreat, which was now directed upon 
Smolensk. Barclay, renouncing instantly his purpose of battle, comm^iced 
a retreat upon the same point, and arriving at Smolensk on the 20th, was 
joined by Bagration within two days after. The result of these manceuyres had 
been on the vAtole disappointing to tlie Emperor of the French. The two armies 
of Russians had united without material loss, and placed ^lemselves upon their 
own lines of cranmunication. No.battle had been fought and won^ and al- 
though Napoleon obtained possession of the fortified camp at' Drissa, and after* 
wardsof Witepsk, it was only as positions which it oolongereerved titeenec^'s 
purpose to retain. . ; .~ 

The marshals and generals who surrounded Napoleon began to wish uW 
hope that he would close at Witepsk the campaign i^ tiie season, and, quar^ 
tering his troops on the Dwina, await supplies, and the influence of the iDva^ 
oitHi upon the mind of the Russian nation, till next spring. Bnt this sugges- 
tionr- BAonapaile tneated with contempt, asking.. those wba fiivoiired su^ K 
■entimant,. whetller they thought he bad come so i^r only to -co'utucj'.a. -parcel 
of wretched huts. If ever, ^relore, he had Beriouely tlxHigbt sf settling big 

Vol. I!. SV .. ^ ^v- 
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winter-4)uart«re at Witepsk, which Segur affirms, and Gourgand poeitively de- 
nies, it had been but a pas^ng purpoae. Indeed, his pride must have revolted 
at the very idea of fortifying himself with entreochments and redoubts in the 
middle of summer, and confessing hia weiikness to Europe, by slopping short 
in the midst of a campaign, in which he had lost one-third of the active part 
of his great army, without even having fought a general action, &r less won a 
decisive victory. 

Meanwhile the Russians, finding their two wings united, to the number of 
120,000, were not inclined to remain inactive. The French army at Witepsk 
lay considerably more dispersed than their own, and their plan was, by mdving 
suddenly upon Napoleon, tu surprise him ere his army coutd be concentrated. 
With this view. General Barclay directed the march of a great part'of the 
grand army upon Rudneia, a place about half-way between Witepsk and Smo- 
lensk, being nearly the centre of the French line of position. Their march 
commenced on the S6tb July ; but on the next day, Barclay received informa- 
tion from the out-posts, which induced him to conclude that Napoleon wa* 
strengthening his left flank for the puqmae of turning the Russian right wing, 
and assaulting the town of Smolensk in their rear. . To prevent tbia misfor- 
tune, Barclay suspended his march in front, and began by a flank movement 
to extend his right wing, for the purpose of covering Smolensk. This error, 
tot such it was, led to his advanced guard, who had not been informed of the 
change of plan, being placed in some danger at Inkotvo, a place about two 
wcrsls from Rudneia, Platoif, however, had the advantage in the cavalry skir- 
mish which took place. The Russian general, in consequence of the exten- 
sion of his flank, discovered that there was no French force on the left, and 
consequently, that he was in no danger on that point; and he resumed his 
original plan of pressing the French at Rudneia. But while Barclay lost four 
days in these fruitless marches and countermarches, he at length learned, that 
the most speedy retreat towards Smolensk would be necessary to save him 
from that disaster which he had truly apprehended, though he mistook the 
quarter from which the danger was to come. 

While Barclay was in hopes of surprising Napoleon, the Emperor had laid 
a scheme of a singularly audacious character, for inflicting the surprise with 
which he had been himself threatened. Without allowing his purpose to be 
suspended by the skirmishing on his front, he resolved entirely to change his 
line of operations from Witepsk upon the Dwina, to concentrate his army on 
the Dnieper, making Orcsa tiie central point of hia operations, and thus, turn- 
ing the left of the Russians instead of their right, as Barclay had apprehended, 
he hoped to gain the rear of their forces, occup3( Smolensk, and act upon their 
lines of communication with Moscow. With this purpose Napoleon with- 
drew his forces from Witepsk, and the liiie of the Dwina, with equal skill and ' 
rapidity, and, by throwing four bridges over the Dnieper, effected a passage 
for Ney, the Viceroy, and Davoust. The King of Naples accompanied them, 
at the head of two large corps of cavalry. Poniatowski, wlfh Junot, advanced 
by different routes to support the movement. Ney and Murat, who com- 
manded the vanguard, drove everything before them until they approached 
Kraanoi, upon 14th August, where a remarkable action took place. Thii 
manffiuvre, which transferred the Emperoi 'a line of operations from the Dwina 
to the Dneiper, has been much admired by French and Russian tacticians, but 
it has not escaped military criticism.* 

General Newerowskbi bad been stationed at Krasnoi with above six thousand 
men, a part of the garrison of Smolensk, which had been sent out for the pur- 
pose of making a strong reconnaissance. But finding himself attacked by a 
body of in&ntry stronger than his own, and no less than eighteen tfiousand 

■ See Appendix No. 1. , 
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cavalry besides, the Rusaiaii general commenced bis retreat upoo'tbe road to 
Smolensk. The ground through which the road lay was open, Ikt, and fevour- 
ftble for the action of cdvalry. Murat, who led the purauit, aad, while he sT' 
fected the dress and appearance of a cavalier of romance, had the fiery cour- 
age necessaiy tci support the character, aeot some of hia light squadrons to 
menace the front of the Russian .corps, while with hia heavy horse he annoyed 
their flanks or thundered upon their rear. To add to the difficulties of the 
Russians, their columns consisted of raw troops, who had never been under 
fire, and who might have been expected to shrink Irom the furious onset of the 
cavalry. They behaved bravely, however, and availed themselves of a double 
now of trees, which borders the high rood to Smolensk on each side, to make 
their musketry effectual, and to screen themselves from the repeated charges. 
Protecting themselves as they retreated by a heavy fire, Newerowski rnade 
sood a lioD-like retreat into Smolensk, having loat four hundred men, chiefly 
by the artillery, and five guns, but receiving from friend and foe the testimony 
due to a movement so bravely and ably conducted. 

Upon the 14th of August, the same day with this skirmish, Napoleon ar- 
nved at Rasassina, upc»i the Dneiper, and continued during the 15Ui to pfesa 
forward towards Smolensk, in the rear of Ney and Murat. Prince Bagration, 
in the mean time, threw General Raefski into Smolensk, with a strong divi- 
sioo, to reinforce Newerowski, and advanced himself to the Dneiper, along 
the left bank of which he pressed with all possible speed towards die en- 
dangered town. Barclay de Tolly was now made aware, as we have already 
stated, that while he was engaged in ialse manceuvrcs to the right, his 1^ had 
been in &ct turned, and that Smolensk was in the utmost danger. Thus the 
two Russian generals pressed forward from different points to the relief of the 
' city, whilst Napoleon used every effort to carry the place before their arrival. 
Smolensk, a town of consequence in the empire, and, like Moscow, hon- 
oured by the appellation of the Sacred, and of the Key of Russia, contains 
about 12,600 inhabitants. It is situated on the heights of the left bank of the 
Dnieper, and was then surrounded by fortifications of the ancient Gothic char- 
acter. An old wall, in some places dilapidated, was defended by about thirty 
towers, which seemed to flank the battlements; and there was an ill-contrived 
work, called the Royal Bastion, which served as a species of citadel. The 
walls, however, being eighteen feet thick, and twenty-live high, and there be- 
ing a ditch of some depth, the town, though not defensible if r^ularly ap- ■ 
proached, might be held out against a eoup^-main. The greatest inconve- 
nience arose from the suburbs of the place, which, approaching near to the wall 
of the town, preserved the assailants from the fire of the besieged, as Uiey ap- 
proached it. Rae&koi prepared to defend Smolensk at the head of about 
sixteen thousand men. He was reinforced on the sixteenth of August by a 
division of grenadiers under Prince Charles of Mecklenberg, who were de* 
tached for that purpose by Bagration, 

Ney arrived first under liie walls of the city, and inBtcntly ruahed forward to 
attack the citadel. He failed entirely, being himself wounded, and two-thirds 
of the storming party cut off. A second attempt was made to as little pur- 
pose, and at length he was forced to confine his efforts to a cannonade, which 
was returned from the place with equal spirit. Later in the day, the troops 
of Napoleon appeared advancing from the eastward on one aide of the 
Dnieper, while almost at the same moment there was seen upon the opposite 
bank clouds of dust enveloping long columns of men, moving from different 
points with uncommon celerity. Tliis was the grand army of Russia under 
Barclay, and the t.'oops of Bagration, who, breathless with haste and anxiety, 
were pressing forward to the relief of Smolensk. 

" At length," said Napoleon, as he gazed on the advance from the opposite 
aide, " at length I have them !" He had ii« doubt it was the purpose of the 
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Rmnans to pus throngh the city, ud, ,<I^)lo;iiig from its gatn, to ofl^ bim 
under tb« walls that geoenl actioD for which he lcaig«d, tiid on which m» 
much depended. He took aM the neceaaary meaeurea for preparing bis fisa 
of battle. 

But the cautious Barclay de ToUy was det«mioed, that nM even for the 
prutectioB of tbe sacred city would be Nidanger the aafely of im amy, so in- 
dispensably necessary to the defence of the empire. He diamissed to Ellnia 
his more impatient coadjutcv, Prince Bagration, who woutd willingly have 
tbugbt a battle, incensed as he was at beholding the cities of Rnssia aaek«d, 
and her fields laid waste, without the satisfaction either of resistance n' re- 
venge. Barclay in the meanwhile occtqiied SmoleDak, but only for Uh p«r- 
poee of covering the fliglit uf the inhabitants, atul emptying the magaaines. 

Buonaparte's last look that evening, was on the still enpty fields betwixt 
Ilis army anil binolensk. There was no sign of any advance from its gates, 
and Murat prophesied that the Rusmans bad no purpose of fighting. Davoiat 
entertained a diiierent opiniun ; and ^lapoleon, continuing to believe what be 
most wished, cKpected with the peep of day to see the whole Russian army 
drawn up betwixt his own fi^nt and the wails of Smolensk. Morning came, 
however, and the space in which he expected to see the enemy was vacant as 
before. On the other hand, the high road on the epposite side of the Dniep«- 
was filled wilh troops and artillery, which showed that the grand army of the 
Russians was in full retreat. Disappointed and incensed, Napoleon appointed 
instant measures to be taken to storm the place, resolving as speedily as pee- 
sible lu possess himself of the town, that he might have the use of its bndg* 
in crossing to the oAer ude of the Dnieper, in order to punue the tiigiliva 
Russians. There are nwments when men of ordinary capacity may advise tbe 
wisest. Murat remarked to Buonaparte, that as the Rassians had retired, 
Smolensk, left to its &te, would fall without the loss that must be sustained in 
an attack by storm, and he more than hinted the imprudence of penetrating 
fiurther into Russia at this late season of the year. The answer of Napoleon 
must have been almost insulting; for Murat, having exclaimed that a marcb 
to Moscow would be the destruction of tbe anny, spurred his hMse like a deft> 
perate man to the banks of the river, where the Russian guns fi«m the op- 
posite «de were cannonading a French battery, placed himself under a tre- 
mendous fire, OS if he had been courtisg death, and was with difficulty forced 
- from tbe dangerous spot. 

Meantune the attack commenced on Smolensk, but the place was defended 
with tbe same vigour as on tlje day before. The field-guns were found unable , 
to penetrate the walls ; and the French lost four or five thousand men in re- 
turning repeatedly to the attack. But this successfol defence did not alter 
Barclay's resolution of evacuating the place. It might no doubt have been do- 
fended for several days more, but the Russian general feared that a protracted 
resistance on this advanced point might give Napoleon time to secure the road 
to Moscow, and drive the Russian armies back upon the barren and exhausted 
provinces of tbe north-west, besides getting betwixt tbem and the ancient 
capital of Russia. In the middle of the night, then, while the French were 
throwing some shells into the place, they saw fires beginning to kindle, &r 
faster and more generally than their bombardment could have occa^oned. 
They were the work of the Rusuan troops, who, having completed their task 
of carrying off or destroying the magazines, and having covered tiie flight of 
the inhabitants, had now set the dreadful example of destroying ^leir ovra 
town, rather than that its houses or walls should afford aflsistaOce to tbe 

When the Frenchmen entered Smolensk, which they did tbe next morning, 
18th August, meet of the town, which consisted chiefly of wooden houses, 
wu yet UaziDg— elsewhere (hey found nothing but blood tad oshce. Tbs 
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French troops w^ struck with horror >t the wretente uiimoaitj of the Rus- 
siarw, and the deBperatimi of the resielance which they met with ; and ail began 
to wish a period to a war, where there was nothing to be gaiaed troro the 
retreating enemy, except a long ¥ista of advance through an inhospilable wil- 
~ derneas of ewampa, pine-foresta, and deserts; without provisions, and without 
aheher; without hospitals for the sick, and dres^gs few the wounded; uid 
without even, a shed where the weary might repose, or the wounded might 
£e. 

Buonaparte himself hesitated^ and is reported to have then spoken of con- 
cluding the campaign at Smolensk, which nould, be said, be an admirable 
head of cantonments. " Here," he said, " the troops might rest and receive 
reinfcm^ments/ Enough was done for the campaign. Poland was craiquered, 
iriiich seemed a sufficient result for one year. The next year they would have 
peace, or they would seek it at Moscow.'' But in the interior of his councils, 
he held a different language, and endeavoured to cover, with the language 
of prudence, the pride and pertinacity of character, which forbade him to stop 
short in an enterprise which had yet produced hun no harvest of renown. He 
■tated to bis general the eittiausted state of the country, in which his soldiers 
were hving from hand to mouth; and the risk and difficulty of drawing his 
supplies from Dantzic or Polaitd, through Russian roads, and in the winter 
season. He alleged the disoi^ani^d state of the army, Which migbt move on, 
though it was incapable of stopping. " Motion," he said, " might keep it 
together; a halt or a retreat would be at once to dissolve it. It was an army 
of attack, not of defence ; an army of operation, not of position. The resnlt 
was, tbey must advance on Moscow, poseees themselves of the capital, and 
there dictate a peace." 

The lai^age which . Segur bas placed in the mouth of the Emperor, bj 
no means exaggerates the dreadful condition of the French army. When 
Napoleon entered the country, only six weeks before, the corps which formed 
his operating army amounted to two hundred and nmety-seven thousand 
men; and by the 5th August, when preparing to break up &om Witepsk, 
that number was diminished to one hmidred and eighty five-thousand, not 
two-thirds of their original number, and a great additional loss bad been sus- 
tained in the movements and encounters on the Dnieper, Tlie wounded of 
tiie army were in the most miserable state, and it was in vain that the surgeons 
tore up tiieir own linen for dressing ; they were obliged to use parchment, 
and the down that grows on the birch trees : it is no wonder that few re- 
covered. 

Thus it may be concluded, that this rash enterprise carried with it, from tfai 
beginnmg, the seeds of destruction, which, even without the conflagration of 
Moscow, or the Russian climate, though the latter must have been at all evaits 
included, made the expedition resemble that of Cambyses into Egypt ; of Cras- 
sus, and afier him Julian, into Parthia ; and so many of Iters of the same char- 
acter, where the extent of preparation only rendered the subaeqnent fate of 
tbe invaders more signally calamitous. 

Wbile the Fmnch army was thus suSfering a gradual or rather hasty decay, 
that of the Russians was now receiving rapid reinforcements. The Emperor 
Alexander, on leaving the army for Moscow, bad convoked tbe nobles and the 
merchants of that capita) in their several assemblies, had pledged to tiiem bis 
purpose never to make peace while a Frenchman remained in Russia, and had 
received the most enthusiastic assurances from both ranks of the state, of their 
b«ng devoted to his cause with life and property. A large sura was voted by 
the merchants as a general tax; besides which, tbey opened a voluntary 'sub- 
scription, which produced great supplies. Tbe nobility oifered a levy of ten 
men in the hundred through all their esUt^; many were at tbe sole expense 
Bffiliing out and anning'.heir recruits, aitd some of these wealthy boyards fur- 
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niabed companies, nay b&ttalions, eatirely at their owd exgense. The word 
peace was tiot meotiooed, or only thought of as that which could not be ceax' 
eluded with an invader, without an indehble fliagrace to Russia. 

Other external circumatancea occurred, which greatlj added to the effect 
of these patriotic exertions. 

A peac6 with England, and the restoration of conunerce, was the instant 
consequence of war with France. Russia had all the support which Britiah 
diplomacy could afford her, in operating a reconciliation with Sweden, and a 
peace with Turkey. The former being accomplished, under the mediation 
of England, and the Crown Prince being asaured in possession of Norway, 
the Russian army under General Sleigenteil, or Steingel, which was, while 
Bemadotte's amicable disposition might be doubted, necessarily detained in 
Finland, was now set at liberty, for the more prising service of defendii^ 
the empire. 

A peace, even still more important, was made with the Turks at BucbareE^ 
nn the 16lh May, The Porte yielded up to Russia, Bessarabia, and that part ■ 
nf Moldavia situated on the left of the river Pfud), and Russia renounced all 
claim to the rest of the two provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. But the 
great advantage which accrued to Russia by this treaty, was its setting at 
liberty a veteran army of forty'^ve thousand men, and renderii^ them' a di9> 
posable force in the rear of the French troopa. 

If the able statesman, who at that period conducted the foreign affairs of 
Great Britain,* had never rendered to his own country and to the world, any 
otiier service than the influence which he successfully exercised in these impor- 
tant diplomatic a&irs, he must have gone dovm to posterity as the minister, 
who bad tbreseen and provided, in the most critical moment, the mods o£ 
Itrengthening Russia to combat with her formidable JBTadere, and which, after 
all her exertions, was the means of turning the balance in her favour. 

It was at Witepsk that Napoleon learned that the Turks had made peace; 
and as it had only instigated him to precipitate bis measures against Smolensk, 
■o now the same reason ni^ed him to continue his march on Moscow. Hith- 
erto bis wings had had the advantage of the enemy. Macdona'.d, in block- 
ftdmg Riga, kept all Courknd at his disposal, and alarmed St Petersburgh. 
More to the south. Saint Cyr had some hard fighting with Wittgenstein, and 
after a severe battle at Polotsk, bad reduced that enterprising officer to the 
defensive. 

Equally favourable intelUgence had reached from Vatrynia, the extreme light 
•f the terrible line of invasion. The Russian General Tormasoff had made, 
when least expected, his appearance in the Grand Duchj, driven before him 
Regnier, who was. covering that part of Poland, destroyed a Saxoil brigade, 
and alarmed Warsaw. But Regnier united himself with the Austrian general, 
Schwartzcnbei^, advanced on Tormasoff, and engaging him. near a place called 
Gorodeczna, defeated him with loss, and compelled him to retrea^ It Waa 
obvious, however, that the advantage of these two victories at Polotsk and 
Gorodeczna would be entirely lost, if General Steingel, with the Finland army, 
^ould join Wittgenstein, while Tormasoff fell back on the Moldavian anny of 
Russia, commanded by Admiral Tcbitchagoff. 

For Napoleon to await in cantonments at Smolensk, in a wasted country, 
tiie consequences of these junctions, which were likely to include the destruc- 
tion of his two wings, would have been a desperate resolution. It seemed 
waiting for the fate which he bad been wont to command. To move forward 
was a bold measure. B^l the French army, in its state of disoi^anization, 
aomewhat resembled an intoxicated person, who possesses the power to run, 
though he is unable to support himself if he stand still. If Napoleon could 

■ Laid Cnnleieajh. . 
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yet strike a gallant blow at the Ruseian grand army ; if he emld yet obtain 
possession of Moscow the Holy, he reckoned on sending diamay into tbe heart 
of Alexander, and dictating to the Czar, as he bad done to many other princes, 
the conditions of peace from within Uie walls of his own palace. Buonaparte, 
therefore, resoked to advance upon Moscow. And peritaps, eircnmstanced 
as he was, he had do safer course, unless be had abandoned hia whole under- 
taking, and fiillen back upon Poland ; which would have been an acknowledg- 
ment of defeat that we can hardly conceive his stooping to, while he was yet 
at the head ef an army. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Napoleon d^achet Mvrai and other GeaeraU in purtuU of the Ruttiant.—' 
Bloody, but indeeiaive Action, at Valoutina. — Barclay de Toily't d^ensive 
system relinquithed, and Kmtougoff appointed to the chief comnumd of the 
Buagian Army. — Napoleon advances from Smoleiuk. — Battle of Borodino 
fought, on 5th September. — Victory remains iwtA the French, but without 
t^otding them any essential service. — Prince Bagration among the slain, 
— Kautouaqff retreats upon Moiaisk, and tkence upon Moscoio.-^Napolean 
continues his adranee on the 12(A. — Count Rostopchin, Governor of JHb»- 
cow — His Character. — The Russians abandon Moscom, which is evacuated 
by the Inhabitants, after the removal of the Archives and Public Treasure*., 
and the emptying tf the Magazines. — On the 14iA September, the Grand 
Russian Army •marches through Moscow. — Last public Court of Jusliee 
held there by Rostopchin, (^er which hefollotea the march of the Army. 

WiTHorT communicating his purpose of advancing in person from Smo- 
lensk, and completing, without any interval of delay, hia great undertaking. 
Napoleon &iled not to detach Murat, Ney, Junot, and Davoust, in pursuit of 
the Russians, as they retired from Smolensk. Either, however, his own mind 
was not madeup, or hedid not wish his pnrpoaeof going onward to be known. 
He represented this demonstration as arising merely out of the desire of press- 
ing the Russian retreat, though in &ct it was preliminary to his own advance- 
Barclay de ToUy having performed the stern duty of burning Smolensk, had 
retired for two or three miles along the road to St Petersburgh, which route 
he chose in order to avoid a cannonade from the left side of the Dnieper. 
Having proceeded a little way in this direction, be turned southward to r^in 
the road to Moscow, which he' would have taken at first, but for its exposii^ 
him to loss from the eneiny's artillery, where it bordered on the river. The 
French could not for some time determine on which route they were to pur- 
iue the Russians. At length, finding the track, they overtook the rear-guard 
at a place called Valoutina, encumbered as it was with guns and baggage.- 
Here a desperate action took place, the Russians reinforcing their rear-guard 
as fast as the French brou^t new bodies to attack them. Both parties fought 
most obstinately, and the distinguished French general Gudin was mortaDy 
wounded. The French blamed Junot, who, having been despatched across 
the Bnieper,' showed no alertness in advancing to charge the enemy. There 
was seen, indeed, in this affair of Valoutina, or Lombino, that the marshals 
and the great officers who had been accustomed each to command a aeparatc 
corps d'arm^e, disdained to receive either orders, or even advice or hints, 
bom a brother of the same rank. Wherever there were two or three of tiiese 
dignitaries on the field, it was necessary Bu<»iaparte should be within t«ach, 
to issue the necessary orders ; for no voice save that of the Emperor was iiw- 
pUddf obeyed by tdl. 

■■'■■■■ O"' 
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III the nieuUiDe, the bloody action of Valoutina had an DBsatUfactorf result. 
The Russians, whose rear-guard had been attacked, had 'moved off without 
losing oitbar guiia, prisoners, or baggage. They had tost equal numbers 
vilh the French, but the time waa fast approaching whcD they muxt possess ■ 
numerical superiority, and when, of course, an equal loss would tell in favoor 
of Uie party wliich waa nearest to its resources. 

The pkn of Barclay do Tolly had hitherto been scrupulously adhered to. 
All getieral actions bad been cautiously avoidedj and while no means were 
left unemployed to weaken the enemy in partial actions, and to draw him on 
irom swamp to swamp, from conflagration to conflagration, from one wild and 
waste scene to another of equal sterility and disconsolation, the end had been 
in ft great measure attained, of undermining the force and breaking the moral ' 
courage of the invading army, who wandered forward like men in a dream, 
feelbg on all hands a sense of oppressive and stilling opposition, yet unable to 
mcounter anything substantial which the slumberer can struggle withand over- 
come. Barclay de Tolly, if he had made some faults by extending his line too 
much at the commenceoienl of the campaign, and sAerwards hy his false 
muvsments upon Rudncia, bad more than atoned for these errors by the dex- 
terity with which he had mamcuvred before Smolensk, and the advantages 
, which he had gained over the enemy on various other occasions. But they' 
were now approaching Moscow the Grand, the Sanctilied, and the military 
councils of Russia were about to change their character. 

The spirit of tbe Russians, especially of the new levies, was more and more 
exasperated at the retreat, which seemed to have no end ; and at tlic style of 
defence, which seemed only to consist in inflictuig on the country, by the 
bands of Cossacks or Tartars, the very desolation which was perhaps the worst 
evil they could experience &om the French. The natural zeal of the new 
levies, Jheir confidence and their desire to be led to fight in the cause for 
wtuch they were enlisted, eagerly declared against further retreat; and they 
demanded a halt, and a battle under a Russian general, more mterested, as 
tbey supposed such must be, in the defence of the country, than a German 
Granger. The Emperor almost alone continued to adhere to the opinion of 
Barclay de Tolly. But he could not hid defiance to the united voice of h« 
people and lus military council. The political causes which demanded a great 
batue in defence of Moscow, were strong and numerous, and overcame the 
Oiilitary reasons which certainly recommended that a risk so tremendous should 
not be incurred. 

. In com(diance, therefore, with the necessity of the case, the Emperor sacri- 
ficed his own opinion. General KoutousoS', an officer high in military esteem 
among the Russians, was sent for from the corps which had been employed 
on the Danube against the Turks, to take tbe chief command of tbe grand 
army ; and it was to Barclay's great honour, that, thus superseded, he con- 
tinued to serve with the utmost zeal and good i&ith in a subordinate situa- 
tion. 

The French were not long of learning that their enemy's system of war was 
to be changed, And that the new Russian general was to give them battle, the 
object which they had so long panted for. Buonaparte, who had halted six days 
at Smolensk, moved from thence on the 24th August, and now pressed for- 
ward to join the advanced guard of his army at Gjatz. In this place his fol- 
lowers found a Frenclunan who had dwelt long in Russia. They learned from 
this man the promotion of KoutousoS' to the chief command of tbe army op 
posed to them, and that he was placed there for the express purpose of giving 
battle to the French army. The news were confirmed by the manner of a 
Russian officer, who arrived under some pretext with a Hag of truce, but proba- 
Uy to espy the state of the invader's army. There was defiance in the look 
of this ia»n ; and whea he was asked by a French geneioj what they would 
■ — ■ - O" ■ 
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lind between Wiazma and Moscow, he answered sternly, " Pultawa." There 
was, therefore, no doubt, that battle was approaching. 

But the confusion of Buonaparte's troops was still such, that he was obliged 
to halt two days at Gjatz, in order to collect and reposo hie army. He arrived 
at the destined field of battle, an elevated plain, called Borodino, which the 
Russians had secured with lines and batteries. 

The French army were opposed to them on the 5th September, having con- 
sumed seventeen days in marching two hundred and eighty wersts. Their first 
operation was a successful attack upoh a redoubt in the Russian front, but 
which — a great error in war — was situated too distaxk from it to be effectually 
supported. The French gamed it and kept it. The armies lay in presence 
uf each other all the next day, preparing for tbe approaching contest. Upon 
a position naturally strong, the Russians had raised very formidable field-works. 
Tlieir right flank rested on a wood, wliich was covered by some detached 
entrenchments. A brook, ocuupying in its course a deep ravine, covered the 
front of the right wmg, and the centre of the po;>itiDn as far as the river of 
Borodmo ; from that village the left extended down to another village, called 
SeiRoneskoie, which is more open, yet protected by ravines and thickets in 
front. This, as the most accessible point, was anxiously secured by redoubts 
and batteries ; and m the centre of the position, upon a gentle elevation, arose 
a sort of double battery, like a citadel, for the protection of the whole line. 

In this strong position was stationed the Russian army, equal now in num- 
l>ei-s to the French, as each army might be about 120,000 men. They were 
commanded hy a veteran, slow, cautious, tenacious of his purpose, wily, too, 
a^ Napoleon ailerwards found to his cost, but perhaps not otherwise eminent 
as a military leader. The army he led were of one nation and language, all 
conscious that this battie had been granted to their own ardent wishes, and 
determined to make good the eagerness with which they had called for it. 

The French army, again, consisted of various nations ; but they were the 
elite, and seasoned soldiers who had survived the distresses of a most calamitous 
march ; they were the veterans of the victors of Europe ; they were headed 
by Napoleon in person, and under his immediate command by those Marshals, 
whose names in arms were only inferior to his own. Besides a consciousness 
of their superiority in action, of which, fronf the manner in which they had 
covered themselves in entrenchments, the enemy seemed aware, the French 
had before them the prospect of utter destruction, if they should sustain a 
defeat in a country so difficult that they could hardly advance even as a suc- 
cessful army, and certainly could never hope to retreat as a routed one. Buo- 
naparte's address to his troops had leas of the tinsel of oratory than be gene- 
rally used on such occasions. " Soldiers," he said, " here is the battle you 
havfe longed for ; it is necessary, for it brings us plenty, good winter quarters, 
and a safe return to France. Behave yourselves so that posterity may say of 
each of you, ' He was in that great battle under the walls of Moscow.' " 

In tbe Russian camp was a scene of a ditferent kind, calculated to awaken 
feelings to which France had long ceased to appeal. The Greek clergy showed 
themselves to the troops, arrayed in their rich vestinents, and displaying for 
general worship the images of their holiest Saints. ^They told their country- 
men of the wrongs which had been offered by the invaders to earth as well as 
Heaven, and eshorled them to merit a place in paradise by their behaviour in 
that day's battie. The Russians answered with shouts. 

Two deeply interesting circumstances occurred to Napoleon the day before 
the battle. An officer brought him a portrait of hie boy, the King of Rome, 
which he displayed on the outside of the tent, not only to satisfy flie oflicere, 
but the soldiers, who crowded to look upon the son of their Emperor, The 
other was the arrival of an officer from Spain with despstches, giving Napo- 
leon news of tbe loss of the battie of Salamanca. He bore the evil tidings 

Vol. II. 9X O" 
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Willi t«mpRr and firnuicm, and soon turned hia thoughts alike from domestic 
enjoyments and foreign defeata, to forming the necessary plans for the actioD 
before him. 

O&TOUst proposed & plan for turning the left of the enemy's entrenched Hne, 
by following the old road from Smolensk to Moscow, and plELcing 35,000 men 
in the flank and rear of that part of the Russian poHttion. This operatioa 
wns partly to be accompltabed by a night march, partly nn the morning, while 
the rest of the army was engaging the enemy's attention in front. The ground 
to which this road would have conducted Davouat and his troops, forms the 
highest land in the neighbourhood, as appears from the rivulets taking their 
source there. Upon this commanding position the attacking corps might have 
been formed in the rear of the Russian line. Such a movement on that point 
must hate cut off the Russians from their point of retreat on Mojaisk and 
Moscow, and Davoust might have come down their line, driving everything 
before him, advancing from redoubt to redoubt, and dispersing reserve after 
reserve, till the Russians should no longer have the semblance of an ajmy. 
Perhaps Napoleon considered this plan as too hazardous, as it implied a great 
weakening of his front line, which, in that case, might have been attacked and 
broken before the corps d'anni5e under Davoust had attained the desired 
position. 

The Emperor therefore deleraiined that Poniatowski, with not more than Ave 
thousand men, should make a demonstration, that should commence upoit 
their left, in the direction proposed by Davoust, and that then a general attack 
should' commence on the Russian right and centre. Foreseeing an obstinate 
re«atance, he had ordered as much artillery as possible to be brought into line, 
and the guns on each side are said to have amounted to a thousand. The 
battle began about seven o'clock, by Ney's attacking the bastioiied redoubt on 
the Russian centre, with the greatest violence, while Prince Eugene made 
equal efforts to dislodge the enemy from the village of Semoneskoie, and the 
adjoining fortifications. No action was ever more keenly debated, nor at 
such a wasteful expenditure of human life. The fory of the French onset at 
length carried the redoubts, but the Busaiana rallied under the very line of 
their enemy's fire, and advanced again to the combat, to recover their en- 
trenchments. Regiments of peasants, who till that day had never seen war, 
and who still had no other uniform than their grey jacket?, formed with the 
Steadiness of veterans, crossed their brows, and having uttered thi^r national 
ftxclamation, — " Goapodee pondloui not ! — God have mercy upon us?" — 
Jushed into the thickest of the battle, where the survivors, without feeling fear 
or astonishment, closed their ranks over their comrades as they fell, while, 
supported at once by enthusiasm for their cause, and by a religious sense of 
predestination, life and death seemed alike indifferent to them. 

The fate of the day seemed more than once so critical, that Napoleon was 
strongly ui^ed on more than one occasion, to bring up the Young Guard, 
whom he had in reserve, as the last means of deciding the contest. He was 
censured by some of those around him for not having done so; and it has 
been imputed to illness, as he had paased a bad night, and seemed unusually 
languid during the whole of the day. Rut the secret of his refusal seems to 
be contained in his reply to Rerthier when he urged him on the subject. 
^'' And if there is another battle to-morrow, where ia my army ? " The fact is, 
that this body of ten thousand household troops were his last reserve. They 
bad been spared as &r as possible in the march, and had, of course, retained 
their discipline in a proportional degree ; and had they auatained any consid- 
erable loss, which, from the obstinate resistance and repeated efforts of the 
Husaians, was to he apprebenfled, Buonaparte, whom even victory must leave 
in a perilous condition, would in that case have lost the only corps upon 
whom, in the general disorganization of his army, he could thorougWy de- 
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peiul. The comprooiising the last reserve is an expedient relttctantljrreaorted 
to by prudent geoenils ; ajid p«rha^, if Napoleon had been as circumspect on 
that subject at Waterloo as at Borodino, hia retreat troni that bloody field 
might have been less calamitoua than it proved. 

The Russians, whose desperate efforts to recover their Utte of redoubts had 
exposed them to so much loss, were at length commanded to retreat; and at 
though the victory vas certainly with the French, yet their enemies might be 
said rather to desist fi^m lighting, than to have suffered a defeat. Indeed, k 
was the French who, after the battle, drew off to th^ original ground, and 
letl the Russians in {mssesaion of the bloody field of battle, where tbey buried 
their dead, and carried off their wounded, at their leisure. Their cavalrj 
even alarmed the French camp on the very night of their victory. 

Both parties sustained a dreadful loss in this sanguinary battle. Among that 
of the Russians, the death of tlis gallant Prince Bagration, whose admirable 
retreat &om Poland we have had occasion to commemorate, was generally 
lamented. General Touczkoff also died of his wounds ; and many other Rus- 
sian generals were wounded. Their loss amouoted to the awful sum total of 
fifteen thousand men killed, and more than thirty thousand wounded. The 
French were supposed to have at least ten thousand men killed, and double 
the number wounded. Of these last few recovered, for the great convent of 
Kolotskoi, which served them as an hospital, was very ill provided vrith any- 
thing for their relief; and the medical attendants could not )H-ocure a party 
to scour the neighbouring villages, to obtain lint and other necessaries^ — for it 
seems even the necessaries of an hospital could, in this ill-fated army, only be 
collected by marauding. Eight French generals were slain, of whom Uon- 
brun and Caulaincourt, brother of the Grand Equerry, were men of distin- 
guished reputation. About thirty other generab were wounded. Neither 
party could make any boast of military trophies, for the Russians made a 
thousand prisoners, and the French scarce twice the number ; and KoutOUSi^ 
carried away ten pieces of cannon belonging to the French, leaving in their 
hands thirteen gims of his own. So slight, except in the numbers of slain, 
had been the consequences of the battle, Uiat it might have seemed to have 
been fought, as in the games of chivalry, merely to ascertain wlHch party had 
the Bupeiior strength and couv^e. 

According to the Rusnan accounts, Koutousoff entertained thoughts of giving 
battle again the next day ; but the reports from various corps bavmg made him 
acquainted with the very large loss they had sustained, he deemed the army too 
much exhausted to incur such a risk. He retreated the neat day upon Mo- 
jaisk, without leaving behind him a single iragment to indicate that he had 
the day before sustained such an immense loss. Upon the 9th September, the 
French arrived at Mc^aisk, and came again in sight of the Russian rear-guard, 
and made dispositions to atuck them. But on the 11th, they found that the 
Russian army had again disappeared, by a retreat so well conducted, and so 
effectually masked and concealed, as to leave Napoleon altogether uncertain, 
whether they had taken the road to Moscow, or to Kalouga. Owing to this 
uncertainty, Napcdeon was obliged to remain at Mojaisk till the 12th, when he 
received positive intelligence that the Russian army had retreated upon their 
capital. 

It ia impossible to avoid observing, how often the Russian army, thoogli 
large, and consistingof new levies, had, in the course of this campaign, escsjMd' 
{torn the front of the French, and left Napoleon at a loss to conjecture Whither 
tbey had gone. Besides the present occasion, the same circumstance took 
[dace at Witepsk, and again bdbre the walls of Moscow. No doubt the "Rm- 
sians were in their own country, and possessed clouds of Cossacks, by meatti 
of whom tbey migbt cover tbe retreat of their main body ; yet with all theae 
adrantafea we.»ro led to admire the natural ^it of obadiwic«, aad iiMiiKit 
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of duciptjne, by wfaidi they were brought to execute th&t movement vrith such 
steadioe«8, that not a single straggter remained to betray their secret. 

On the l?th September, BuoDaporte resumed his march, the army having 
no better guide than the direction of the high road, and the men no belter food 
than horse-flesh and bruised wheat. Upon the previous day, Murat and Mor- 
tier, who led the van-guard, found the Russians strongly posted near Krymskoie, 
where the inconsiderate vaJour of the King of Naples brought on an action, in 
which the Fren<;Ji lost two thousand men. Still Buonaparte pursued the traces 
of the Russians, because he could not suppose it possible that they would re- 
sign their capital without a second struggle. He was the more anxious to 
meet it, as two divisions of the Italian army, under Laborde and Pino, had 
joined him from Smolensk, which again earned his numbers, sore tliinned 
after the battle of Borodino, to upwards of one hundred thousand men. 

A council of war, of the Russian generals, had been called, to deliberate 
on the awfiil question, whether they eliould expose the only army which they 
had in the centre of Russia, to the consequences of a too probable defeat, or 
whether they should abandon without a struggle, and as a prey to the spoiler, 
the holy Moscow — the Jerusalem of Russia — the city beloved of Qod and 
dear toman, with the name and existence of which so many historical, patriotic, 
national, and individual feelings were now involved. Reason spoke one lan- 
guage, pride and affection held another. 

To hazard a second battle, was in a great measure to place the fate of their 
grand army upon the issue; and this was too perilous an adventure even for 
the protection of the capital. The consideration seems to have prevailed, that 
Napoleon being now in the centre of Russia, with an army daily diminishing, 
and the hard -season coming on, every hour during which a decisive action 
could be delayed was a loss to France, and' an advantage to Russia. This was 
the rather the case, that Wittgenstein, on the northern frontier, being rranforced 
by Steingel with the army of Finland; and, on the south, that of Moldavia 
being united to Torraaaoff, — Lithuania, and Poland, which formed the base of 
Napoleon's operations, were in hazard of being occupied by the Russians 
from both flanks, an event which must endanger his supplies, magazines, re- 
serves, and communications of every kind, and ptit in perU at once his person 
and his army. Besides, the Russian generals reflected, that by evacuating 
Moscow, a measure which the inhabitants coukl more ea^ly accomplish than 
those of any otiier city in the civilized world, they would diminish the prize to" 
die victor, imd leave him nothing to triumph over save the senseless buildings. 
It was, therefore, determined, that the preservation of the army was more es- 
sential to Russia Qjan -the defence of Moscow, and it was agreed that the 
ancient capital of the Czars siiould be abandoned to its fate. 

Count Rostopchin, the governor of Moscow, was a man of worth and talent, 
of wit also, as we have been informed, joined to a certain eccentricity. He 
had, since the commencement of the war, kept up the spirits of the citizens 
with favourable reports and loyal declarations, qualified to infuse security into 
the public mind. After the fate of Smolensk, however, and especially ailer 
the recommencement of Buotiaparte's march eastward, many of the wealthy 
inhabitants of Moscow removed .or concealed their most valuable effects, and 
left the city themselves, Rostopchin continued, however, his assurances, and 
look various moans to convince the people that there was no danger. Among 
other contrivances, he engaged a great number of females in the task of con- 
structing a very large balloon, from which he was to shower down fire, as the 
people believed, upon the French army. Under this pretext, he is stated to 
hkve collected a large quantity of fire-works and combustibles, actually destined 
for a very difierent purpose. 

As time passed on, however, the inhaUtants became more and more alarmed, 
and forming a dreadful idea oif the French, and of the horrors which would 
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attend their entrance into the city, not only the notulity, gentry, and those of 
the learned professions, but tradesmen, mechanics, and the lower orders in 
general, left Moscow by thousaflds, while the Governor, though keeping up 
the language of defiance, did all he could to superintend and encourage the 
emigration. The archiyes and the public treasures were removed ; the maga- 
zines, particuJarly those of provisions, vere emptied, as tar a^ time permitted ; 
and tlie roada, especially to the south, were crowded with files of carriages, 
and long columns of meQ, women, and children on fixit, einging the hymns 
of their church, and often turning their eyes back to the magnificent city, which 
was so soon destined to be a pile of ruins. 

The Grand Army of Moscow arrived in the position of Fili, near the capital ; 
not, it was now acknowledged, to defend the sacred city, but to traverse its 
devoted streets, associating with their march the garrison, and such of the 
citizens as were fit to bear arms, and so leave the capital to its fate. On the 
14th of September, the troops marched with downcast looks, turled banners, 
-and silent drums, through the streets of the metropolis, and went out at the 
Kolomna gate. Their long columns of retreat were followed by the greater 
part of the remaining population. Meanwhile RostOpchin, ere departing, held 
a pubUc court of justice. Two men were brought before bim, one a Russiui, 
an enthusiast, who had learned in Germany, and been foolish enough to express 
at Moscow, some of the old French repubUcan doctrines. The other was a 
Frenchman, whom the near approach of bis countrymen had emboldened to 
bold some indiscreet political language. The father of the Rvweian ddinquent 
was present. He was expected to interfere, lie did so ; but it was to demand 
Ilia son's death. 

" I grant you," said the Governor, " some moments to take leave and to 
bless him." 

" Shall I hless a rebel?" sud this Scythian Brutus. " Be m^ cone tipon 
him that has betrayed his country [" 

The criminal was hewed down oa the spot. 

^'- atraager," said Rostopchm to the Frenchman, " thou hast been impru- 
dent ; yet it is but natural thou shouldst desire the comii^ of thy countrymen. 
Be free, then, and go to meet them. Tdl them Uiere was one traitor in Ru»- 
sia, and thou hast seen him punished." - 

The governor then caused the jails to be opened, and the criminals to be set 
at liberty; and, abandoning the de»olatecitytothese banditti, and a few of the 
lowest rabble, he mounted his horse, and putting himself at the bead of his 
retainets, followed the march of the army. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 



■On lili S^Umbcr, Napoleon reachet J^ttctw, V)hich he finda deaerUd bg the 
/ InhabUtaU*. — The Ciij/ is dUctwered to be on Fire about aadrng/U. — Aopo- 
leon takea up his qtuxrters in the Kremlin. — The Fire it gtopt next day, bia 
arise* again at nigld — Believed to he vrilful, and several Ruaaiant appre- 
hended and Shot. — On the third nighl, the Kremlin is disoovered to be 
on Fire. — Buonaparte leaves it, and takes hia abode at Petrowakg. — 
The Fire rages tUl the 1 Oth, whenfour-ffths of the CUy are bunU dvwm.~ 
On the 20f A, Buonaparte returns to the Kremlin. — Diacuaaion as to Hie origin 
of this great dmflagration.-^Disofgatdtation and IndiaetpUne of the Fraiek 
Army.—Dtfficultii as. to the Rovte on Uatring Motcow. — Laurieton aett 
Kith a Letter to th£ Emperor Alexander. — Retrospect if the march of tie 
Rntnan Ait^, after leaving Moaeow.—Lauriaton has an tntermeui vAlk 
KouttMsoff on btk October.-T—The reault. — ArmiaHce mads by Murat. — 
Preparalion* for Retreat. — The Emperor Alexander refuses to treat. 

On the 14tb September 181S, while the rearguard ' of the Hussiam were 
in the act ofevKcuating Moscow, Napoleon reached the hill called the Mount 
of SiJvatkin, because it is there where the natives kneel and cross tliemselves 
-at first sight of As Hoi; Cit;. 

Moscow seemed lordly and Btriking as ever, with the ateeplea of its thirty 
churchea, and its copper domes glittering in the sun ; its palaces of Eastern 
architecture mingled with trees, and surrouoded with gardens ; and its K-rentiin, 
A huge tnangular mass of towers, something between a palace and a caAle, 
which rose like a citadel out of the. general mass of groves and buildings. 
- But not a chimney^sent up smcJce, nut a man appeared on the battlements, or 
*t the gates. Napolqon gazed every moment, expecting to see a train of 
bearded boyards arriving to fiing themselves at his feet, and place their wealth 
(tt his disposal. Hia first exclamation was, " Behold at last that celebrated 
city!" — His next, " It was full time." His army, less regardful of the past 
or the future, fixed their eyes on the' goal of their wishes, snd a d»ut of 
"Moscow! — Moscow!" — passed &om rank to ranli. 

Meantime no one interrupted his meditations, until a metwage came from 
Murat He had pushed in among the Cossacks, who covered the rear of the 
Kussians, and readily admitted to a pariey the chivalrous champion, whom tbey 
St once rect^nised, having so often seen him blacing in the van of the French 
eavairy. The message wbich be sent to Buonaparte intimated, that Milorado- 
vitdi threatened to bum the town, if his rear was not allowed time to march 
through it. This was a tone of defiance. Napoleon, however, granted die 
armistice^ for which no inhabitants were letl to be gratefiil. 

AAer waiting two hours, he received from some French inhabitants, who 
had hidden themselves during the evacuation, the strange intelligence thai 
■Moscow was deserted by its p<4>ulation. The tidings that a population of twc 
hundred and fifty thousand persoita had left their native city was incredible, 
and N^oleen still commanded the boyards, the public functionaries, to b« 
brought before him ; nor could he bo convinced of what had actually happened, 
till they led to his presence some of that refuse of humanity, the only live crea- 
tures they could find in the city, but they were wretches of the lowest rank. 
When he was at last convinced that the desertion of the capital was universal, 
be smiled bitteriy, and said, " The Russians will aooa learn better the value 
of their ««pital." 

The sigBsl was now given for the troops to advance ; and the coluoma, still 
in a state of wonder at the stditude and sileace which received them every- 
wbore, penatiUed through that anoablage at hat>, mii^ted with palaces, 
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where it sMmed that Teamy, which had scarce means to obtain the ordinarf 
neeessariea of life, had for her oext door ne^hbour all Uie wealth and profiue 
expenditure of the East. At cmce the silence was broken b; a volley of miu- 
kotry, which some miserable &natics poured from the battlemente of Ae 
Kremlin on the first French troops that approached the palace of the Czan. 
These wretches were most of them intoxicated ; yet the determined ohstinaey 
wid) which they threw away tiieir hves, was another feature of that rugged 
patriotism of which the French had seen, and were yet to see, so many in- 
stancea. 

When he entered the gates of Moscow, Buonaparte, as if imwilling to en- 
coonler the sight of the empty streets, stopt immediately on entering the first 
ffiibiirb. His troops were quartered in the desolate city. During the first few 
hours after their arrival, an obscure rumour, which could not be traced, but 
(me of those which are sometimes found to get abroad before the approach of 
some awftil certainty, aanounced that the city would be endangered by fire in 
the course of the night. The report seemed to arise from those evident cir- 
cumstances which rendered the event probable, but no one took any notice of 
it, until at midnight, when the soldiers were startled fn>m their quarters by the 
report that the town was in flames. The memorable conflagration began 
amongst the ooachmakers' warehouses and workshops in the Bazaar, or geoe- 
tal market, which was the richest district of the city. It was imputed to acci- 
dent, and the prc^frcss of the flames was sutidued by the exertiona of the 
French soldiers: Napoleon, who had been roused by the tumult, hurried to 
the spot,' and when the alarm seemed at an end, he retired, not to bis former 
quarters in the suburbs, but to the Kremlin, the hereditary palace of the Mily 
sovereign whom he had ever treated as an equal, and over whom bJB success- 
fill, arma had now attained such an apparently immense superiority. Yet he 
.did not suffer himself to be dazzled by the advantage he had obtained, but 
availed himself of ^e ligbt of the tilazing Bazaar, to write to the Emperor pro- 
posals of peace with bis own hand. They were despatched by a Russian <d!icer 
of rank, who had been disabled by indiaposition from following the army. But 
no answer was ever returned. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French officers- luxuriously 
«nployed themselves in selecting out of the deserted palaces of Moscow, that 
which best pleased the fancy of each for bis residence. At ni^t the flames , 
again arose in the north and west quarters of the city. As fkr the greater part 
of the houses were budt of wood, the conflagration spread with die most 
dreadful rapidity. This was at first imputed to the blazing brands and sparkles 
which were carried by the wind ; but at length it was observed, that, as often 
as the wind changed, and it changed three times in that terrible night, new 
flames broke always forth in that direction, where the esieting gale was calcu- 
lated to direct them on the Kremlin. These horrors were increased by the 
chance of explosion. There was, though as yet unknown to the French, a 
magazine of powder in the Kremlin ; besides that a park of artillery, with its 
ammunition, was drawn up under the Emperor's window. Morning came, and* 
with it a dreadful scene. Ihiring the whole night, the metropolis had glared 
with an untimely and unnafairal light. It was now covered with a thick and 
sut&caliag atmosphere, of almost palpable smoke. The flames defied the 
efibrta of the French soldiery, and it is said that the fountains of the city had 
been rendered inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, and the fire-engines destroyed 
or oarried ofi*. 

Then came the reports of fire-balU having been found burning in deserted 
bouse* ; of men and women, that, tike demons, had been seen openly spread- 
ing the flunes, and who were said to be ftimished with combustibles fbr ren- 
dorii^ theit dreadfii) worit-more secure. Several wretches against whom svch 
acts had been chfuged, were seized upon, utd, probably withoiit rnucfa iDqairy, 
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were shot on the .^lot. While it was almost impowifale to keep the roof of 
the Kremlin clear of the buruing branda which showered down the wind. 
Napoleon watched from the windows the coone of the fire which devoured 
his bir conquest, and the ezclama^n buret trom him, " These are indeed 
Seytbiaits!" 

The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher upon the third night, and ex- 
tended the flames, with which there was no loiter any human power of con- 
tending. At the dead hour of midnight, the Kremlin itaelf was fmind to be 
on fire. A soldier of the Russian police, charged with being the incendiary, 
was turned over to the summary vengeance of the Imperial Guard. Buona- 
parte was then, at length, persuaded, by die entreaties of all around him, (o 
relimiuish his quarters in the Kremlin, to which, as the visible mark of Im 
conquest, he had seemed to cling with the tenacity of a lion holding a frag- 
ment of his prey. He encountered both difficulty and danger in retiring fnun 
the palace, and before he could gain the city-gate, he had to traveree with his 
suite streets arched with fire, and in which the very air they breathed was sufib- 
cating. At length, be gained the open country, and took up his abode in a 
palace of the Czar's called Petrowsky, about a French league frmn.the city. 
As he looked back on the fire, which, under the influence of the autumiMl 
wind, swelled and surged around the Kremlin, l^e an infernal ocean around a 
sable Fandemonium, be could not suitress the ominous eiqtressioii, '^ This 
bodes us great misfortune." 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed-, and consumed in a few days what 
it had cost centuries to raise. " Palaces and temples," says a Russian authcMS 
" raonumenta of art, and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages . which had 
past away, and those which had been the creation of yest^'day ; the tombe of 
ancestors, and the nursery-cradles of the present generatitni, were indiscrimi. 
nately destroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow save the remembrance of the 
city, and the deep resolution to avenge its fall."* 

The fire raged till the Idth with unabated violence, and Ihenb^an to slack^i 
for want of fuel. It is said, four-fifths of this great ci^ were laid in ruizis. 

On the SOtb, Buonaparte returned to the Kremlin ; and, as if in defiance 
of the terrible scene which he had witnessed, took measures as if he were dis- 
posed to make Moscow his residence for some time. He even caused a theatre 
to be fitted up, and plays to be acted by performers sent from Paris, to show 
perhaps that it was not in the most terrible of elements to overawe hia spirit, 
or interrupt his usual habits of life. In tfae same style of indifference or affec- 
tation, a set <^ very precise regulations respecting the Theatre Francis was 
drawn up by the Emperor amid the ruins of Moscow. He was not superior 
to the affectation of choosing distant places and foreign capitals for the date 
of domestic and trifling ordinances. It gave the Emperor an air of ulnquity, 
to issue rules for a Parisian theatre from the Kremlin. It had already been 
prophesied that he would sacrifice his army to have the pleasure of dating a 
decree from Moscow. 
■ The confiagration of Moscow was so complete in its devaatatiMi ; so im- 
portant in its consequences ; so critical in the moment of its commencemnit, 
that almost all the eye-witnesses have imputed it to a sublime, yet almost hw* 
rible esertion of patriotic decision on the part of the Russians, their govern- 
ment, and, in particular, of the governor, Rostopchin. Nor has the positive 
denial of Count Rostopchin hknself diminished the general conviction, that 
the fire was directed by him. AU the French oIlicerB continue to this day to 
ascribe the conflagration to persons whom he had employed. 

On the other hand, there are many, and those good judges of the probafaitt 

■ Kinnnin, a Rusuin hinoriag of eminence, whww warki vnn npnaij eicppted ftota rhe 
ceoHifdiip, bj the Uie Empetor Aloiuuler. , 
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ties in such ao event, who IwTe tdbown ftrong reasons for beii^ing^ that Mos- 
oair shared but the fate of a deserted cit;, which is ahnost always burnt as 
well as pillaged. We hare stated elsewhere the*i^meDts onboth aides ;* and 
in the meantime, we diall only observe, that should the scaie of evidence in- 
oline to the side of accident, History will lose one of the grandest, as well as 
most terrible incidents which she has on record. GonsidCTed as a vcdunlary 
KuBaian set, the berning of their capital is an incident of gigantic character, 
which we consider with awe and terror ; our Gicuhies so confused by the aa- 
BiHisity of the object, coiwidered in its different bearings, that we hardly know 
wfaethel' to term it vice or virtue, patriotism or vengeance. 

Wliether the conflagration of Moscow was, or was not, the worit of Kuaaisa 
wiU, and Russian hands, the efiects which it was to prodace on the campaign 
were likely to be of the most- important character. Buonaparte's object in 
pressing on to the capital at every risk, was to grssp a pledge, for the redemp> 
'tion of which he bad ao doubt Alexander would be glad to make peace onlus 
own terms. But the prize of his victory, however fair to the sight, had, like 
Uiat fabled Iruit said to grow On -the banks of, the Dead Sea, proved in the end 
but soot and ashes. Moscow, indeed, he had seized, but it had perished in 
his grasp; and far from being able to work upon Alexander's fears for its 
safety, it was reasonable to think that its total destruction had produced the 
most vehement resentHNot on the part of the RuBBian monarch, since Napo- 
leon received not even the civility of an ansvrer to his cwiciliatory lettier." 
And thus the atujuimtion so much dedred as the means of prticuring peace, 
had become, by this catastrophe, the cause of the most irreconcilable enmity. 

Neither was it a trifling consideration, that Napoleon had lost by this dread- 
M fire a great part of the supplies, which he expected the capture of the 
metropolis woold have contributed for theeupport of his ftmished army.. Had 
tiiere existed in Moscow the usual population of a c^taL, he would have found 
the usual modes of furnishing its markets in full activity. These, doubtlea, 
are-not of tbe'common kind, for provisions are sent to this capital, not, as is 
usual, irom fertile districts arottod the city, but from distant regions, whence 
tiiey are brought by water-carriage in Uie scunmer, and by sledges, ~which 
travel on the ice and frozen snow, in the winter time. To Moscow, with its. 
Hsuat inhabitants, dieM supplies must have been remitted as usual, lest the nu- 
raerous population of 850,000 and upwii/ds, should be &mished, as well as 
the enemy's, army. But Moscow deserted, — Moscow burnt, and reduced to 
mountains of ciadera and ashes, — had no occasion for such suf^lies ; nor was 
.it to be supposed that the provinces from which they were usually remitted, 
would send them to a heap of ruins, where there remained none to be fed, save 
the soldiers of the invading army. This conviction came with heavy anlidpa- 
tion (HI the Emperor of France and his principal officers. 

Meanwhile, the ruins of Moscow, and the remnant which was left standing, 
afibrded the common soldiers an abundance of booty during their short day of 
rest ; and, as is their nature, they enjoyed the present moment without thinking 
of fiiturity. The army was dispersed over the city, plundering at pleasure 
whatever they could find ; sometimes discovering quantities of melted gold and 
utver, sometimes rich merchandise and precious articles, of which they knew 
not the value ; sometimes articles of luxury, which contrasted strangely widi 
their general want of comforts, and even necessaries. It was not unconmuHi 
to see the most tattered, shoeless wretches, sitting among bales of rich mer- 
chandise, or displaying costly shawls, precious liirs, and vestments rich with 
barbaric pearl and gold. In another place, there were to be seen soldi^ 
possessed oi tea, s^igar, coSee, and similar luxuries, while the same indiviMk 
could scarce procure carrion to eat, or muddy water to drink. Of sugar, in 
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n»tiaidu-i they bad such quantities, that the? mix»d it with tb«ur bone-fledi 
adap. The whole was a coBtrast of the wildeat and moat lavi^ ezcraa, with 
thft last d^ree of neceawty, dta^usting to witDwa, and mott cmunoua ai its 
presage. They wteemad themaelTee hap{»est of all, who c««dd procura iotos- 
iuting liquors, and escape by some bcmn of insensibility &om tho scene of 
confhsicm MYiund them. 

Nap^eoa and hia officers toiled hard to restore tome degree of oq:«iUEatioa 
to the amy. The plundering, wliich could not be discontinued, was latterij 
set about mere regaUrly; and deUchmenls were sent to pillage the niins of 
Moscow, as in turn of duty. The rest of the troops were witbdnwn from the 
rity, or eenflned to their quoiteie in the buildii^s which remained entire. 
Eterytlwig was done to protect the few peasants, who brought protiuons to 
the tsamp fbr aale. Neverthdesa, few appeared, and at length not one was 
to be seen. Tho utmost exertion, Aerefore, coidd _not, it waa obvicrus, ren- 
der Moscow a iJace of real for many days ; and the difficulty of chooring tile 
route by which to leave it, became now an embarrasnng consideration. 

There were three modes of proceeding on eTacuating Moscow, all of whicfa 
ted in their turn Napoleon's anxious consideration. First, he might march 
aa St Peterabwgh, utA deal with the modern, as be had with the ancient capi- 
tal of Rumia. This counsel best suited the daring geniusof Buonaparte, evw 
bent upon the game by which all is to be lost, or all won. He even apcAe of 
that measure as a thing reserved ; but Berthier and Bessieres prevailed ia 
eonvincing him, that the lateness of (he season, the state of the roads, tbe 
want of provisions, and tbe condition of the army, rendered such an attempt 
totally desperate. Tbe second proposed measure, was to move southwards 
upon the fertile province of Kalouga, and thence to proceed westward to> 
inrds ^tnolensk, which was their f^t depfit. In this route Napoleon mnet 
have fought a general action with Koutousoff, who, as we shall pree^itly see, 
had taken a pontion to tbe south of Moscow. This, indeed, would have 
been, in many respects, a motive with Napoleon to take the route to Kalouga; 
bat a Hcond battle <^ B«»vdino, as obstinately Ibught, and as doubtful in ■(> 
terminatioii, woi^ ha,ve hem a bad commencement for a retreat, tbe flaaks 
of which wotdd certainly be annoyed, even if the Mcddaviaa army did not in- 
tercept the front. The third plan was, to return by tbe route on which he 
bad advanced, and on which, by a few placee hastily fortified, be still preserved 
« ptecarionfl communication with Smolensk, Witepdi, and so on bo Wilna. 
T^is line, however, lay through the counbies which had been totelly deatmyed 
■nd wasted by the advance of the army, and where all the villages and ham- 
lets bad been burned and abandoned, either by the French or the Rumaoc 
tbemsdvea. To take this direction was to confront fhmins. 

Napoleon's besitation on this important point, was increased by tbe eager- 
ness witb wUch he still adhered to bis own plan fer tbe conclusion of the war, 
by a triumphant peace with Alexander, concluded on the ruins of his capita 
His mind, which ever clung with tenacity to the opinions he had once formed, 
devolved tbe repeated instances in which his voice had in such circumstances 
Commanded peace, and dictated the articles. The idea which be bad formed 
of Alexander's dispoutioo during the interviews of Tilsit and Erfort, had mads 
BSmr^ard theCsar as docile, andifisposed to subrait to the rebvikeof hiaown 
prednninatit genios. But he mistot^ Ihe character of tiie sovereign, and of 
the nation he commanded. The one, although be bad hitherto encovntored 
nothing but defeat and disaster, was detennined not to submit, while bis im- 
nanBe resources fnmidied the means of resistance. Tbe other, in' all iH«ba> 
UEty, would not have permitted tbe sovereign to act otherwise, for the pc^tukv 
iin%nation was now at spring-tide; and irom the palace of the €^r to tb« 
imt of the nave, thero was nonnng breathed save resistance and revenue. 

It was in vain, therq^re, that Napoleon exjKcted that Alexander tvquld o|^ 
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some communication on the subject of, or would uisirer, the letter which he 
had sent, during ^e first night he possessed Moscow, b; & Rnsaian officer. 
He grew impatient at length, and resolved himself lo mftke &rlher advances. 
But not even to his confidential advisers wouU he own that be sought peace on 
his own sci»e ; he afiected to be anuous only ran account of Alexander. " He 
ia m^ friend," he said ; " a prince of excellent qualitiei ; and should he yield 
to his inclinations, and propose peace, the barbarians in their rage will dethrone 
«nd put him lo death, and fill tiie throne with some one less tractable. We will 
send Caulainoourt to break the way for n^^tiation, and prevent the odiitm 
'which Alexander might incur, by being the first to propose a treaty." The 
Emperor abode by thus resohition, except'mg in so &r as he was permaded witi 
some diflicdty to despatch Genera) Count Lauriston, his aid-de-camp, upon this 
embassy ; lest Cauluncourt's superior rank of Master of the Horse, might 
indicate that hie mafit^ sought a treaty, less for Alexander's security than his 
own, and that of his army. Lauriston, who was well acquainted with the 
Russian character, Uiged several doubts against' the' policy of the missiott 
entrusted to him, as betraying their necessity to the enemy; and r«conunMiided. 
that the aitny should, without losing a day, commence its retreat by Katouga,, 
and the more southern route. Buonaparte, however, retained' his detcroiina- 
tion, and Lauriston was dismissed wrth a letter to the Etfiperor Alexander, 
Kod the parting instruction, — '* I must have peace, and will sacrifice, to obtain 
it, all except my honour." 

Before we give the result of Lauriston's mission, it is proper to trace tlrt 
movements of the Russian grand army, since their melancholy march dirougli 
the city of Moscow. They left the city by the route of Kolomna, and marched 
fiir ttvo days in that direction ; and having thus imposed on the enemy a belief, 
that they were bent in securing the road to St Petersbiu^b, leaving the south- 
ern provinces undefended, Koutousofi* executed one of the most dexterous 
tnovementa of the Russian 'army daring the calnpaign. He left General 
■ Wfezengerodej with an army of observation, on the Petersburgh road, and, 
turning to the southward, performed a circular march, of which Moscow was 
the centre, so as to transfer the grand army to the roule towards Kalouga. 
They marched in stem dejection ; for the wind, great as the distance was, 
dhowered among Iheir ranks the ashes of their burning capital, and in the 
darkness, the flames were seen to rage like a huge ocean of fire. The move- 
ment was a bold one also, Ibr, although performed at a respectfiil distance 
from the French army, yet the march was for three days a Bank march, and 
consequently of a very delicate character. The Russians mancGUvred, how- 
ever, wi^ such precision, that Ihey performed their movement in perfect safety; 
and while the French troops, who had been sent in their pursuit, were amasing 
themselves with pursuing two regiments of horse, which bed been left on the 
Rolomtia road, they were astonished to find that the grand Russian army 
had assumed a position on the other side of Moscow, from which they could 
operate upon and harass, nay, intercept at pleasure, Napoleon's line <^ com- 
munication with Smolensk and 'with Poland, and at the same time covw the 
town of Kalouga, where great magazines had been assembled, and that of 
Toula, &med for the fabrication of arms and artillery. 

The ardent kin^ of Naples, with the advanced guard of his brother-in-law's 
army, at length moved against their enemies on the Kalouga road; but litSe 
tocA place save skirmishes, by which the Russians protected their rear, until 
they took up a stationary posture in the strong position of Taroutino. They 
were here admirably placed for the purpose rf covering the important town 
of Kalouga. There are three routes which lead from Moflcow to that city; 
and Taroutino being situated in the middle road, an army placed there can 
with little trouble, by moving to the right or the left, occupy either of the 
other two. The fi^nt of the Russian position was co»cred by the, river Nara. 
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The camp was amply sapplied with pmriBionB from the weiddi; and }^^)tifiJ 
districts in tfaerear; Euid as the spirit of the couatry more and more developed 
itself, recruits and new-raised regiments anived fiister than the exertions of tbe 
veteran aoldiera could train them to arms, although the Russian, from his 
docility and habits of obedience, reCMVes military discipline with unusual 
rMdinesB. The Ukraine and Don sent twenty raiments of Cossacka, most of 
them men who, having already served their elipulaled time, were excused from 
military duty, but who universally assnmed the lance and sabre at a crisis <^ 
such emergency. 

Murat at the same time pressed forward to estabUsh himself in front of tbe 
Russian camp, for. the purpose of watching their motions. In his progress, be 
passed what had been a splendid domain, belonging to Count Roctopehio, the 
govfflnor of Moscow. It was in ashes ; and a letter IVom the proprTetor in- 
formed the French be had destroyed it, lest it should give an invader comfort 
or shelter.* The same spirit possessed the peasantry. They set fire to their 
hamlets, wherever they could be of use to the ini'adere; proclaimed the pun- 
isbment of death lo all of their own order, who, from avarice'Cw tear, should 
be tempted to supply the sncmy with provisions ; and they inflicted it withoat 
mercy on such as incurred the penalty. It is an admitteil tact, that when the 
French, in order to induce their refractory prisoners to labour in their service, 
branded some of them on the hand with the letter N, as a sign that they were 
the ser& of Napoleon, one peasant laid his branded hand on a log of wood, 
and struck it off with the axe which he held in the other, in order to free him- 
self from the supposed thraldom. The French who looked on ahnddered, and 
cursed the hour which brought them into collision with enemies of such a 
rugged and inexorable disposition. The patriotism of tbo peasants in general 
had been turned to still better account by tbe partisan or guerilla warfare, for 
which Spain had given an example. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Dennis Davidoff, who became well known to the French 
by the name of le CapUabie Noir, had suggested this species of war to Prince . 
Bagration, a little before the battle of Borodino; and had obtained distinguiBbed 
success at (he head of a small party of Cossacks and Hassars, by hts't^era- 
tions on the route betwixt Gjatz and Wiazma, in cutting off supplies, and de- 
feating small detached parties of the enemy. He was speedi^ put at the head 
of a much lai^er force ; and other free corps of the same kind were raised, 
with brave and active spirits at their head. They scoured the country, in- 
fested the French hues of communication, drove in ^eir ontposts, and dis- 
tressed (hem on every point. 

The peasants also took arms, and formed themselves into bodies of par- 
tisans, rendered formidable by their perfect knowledge of tbe woods, by-patbs, 
and paffiee. They have a natural contempt for foreigners, tor w^unn they 
have no other name than "the deaf and dumb," to denote their ignorance of 
the Russian language. The events of the campaign, eBpecially.the conflagra- 
tion of Moscow, had etinverted their scorn into deadly hatred ; and whatever 
soldier of Napoleon fell into their hands, woa pat to death without scruple or 
pity. 

Meantime the cavalry of Murat, which afforded tiie best meaos of chasttaing 
and repressing tiiese buids, gradually declined under hard work and want of 
subsistence ; and, although little used to droop or distress himself about the 
future, the King of Naples wrote repeatedly from hia advanced post, to press 
Napoleon no longer to delay a retreat which was become absolutely necessary 

• "Frenchmen," this was the tenororthiBrBmarkableintimiUion, « fcr eight jSMi it hu beea 
mj pleseure m emhalliBh thie my family leiidence. The inhsbinnu, 1. ' ' — ■" • 

it aa jou approach; and il will be re' ' '----'--- ''—•--'^-^^-p — 
preaence. I hive lel\ you two palsci . 
rpblea, Hen jaq will only tni aibea." 
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It was while matters were in this state that General Launaton arrived at the 
!Ruesian outposts, and aiier a good deal of difiicultj, real or ^ected^ was at 
length admitted to an interview with Koutoueoff, at midnight on (he 6tb Oc- 
tober. His reception was such as to make bim consider hiaiself -a welcome 

Lauriston opened his business with a proposal lor exchange of {niscmera, 
irhich was of course declined on the part of Koutoueoff, aware, that while 
soldiers were plenty among the Russians, the ranks of Napoleon must become 
every day thinner. Lauriston next introduced tbe subject of the independent 
bands, and proposed that an end should be put lo this-species of unusual war, 
in which so many cruelties were committed. Kmitoufioff ref^ied, that, thia 
kind of partisan war did not depend on his orders, but arose from the native 
spirit of the country, which led tiie Russians to r^ard the French invasion as 
an incursion of Tartars. General Lauriston then entered on the real bueiness 
of his mission, by^^skiug whether " this war, which bad assumed such an un- 
tteard-of character, was to last for ever;" declaring, at the same time," his- 
master the Emperor of France's sincere deshre, to terminate hostilities be- 
tween two groat and generous nations. 

Tbe astucious old Iluaeian saw QUonapartc's evident necessity in his af- 
fected wish for peace, and immediately atlopted the course most likely to gain 
time, which must at once increase the difficulties of the French, and his own 
power of availing himself of then. He affected a suicere desire to {iTomote 
a paeifioation, bfit declared he was absolutely prohibited either to receive any 
proposal to that efiect himself, or to ttunsmit such to the Emperor. He there- 
fore decUned to grant General Lauriston the desired passport to. the presence 
of Alexander, but he offered to send Ganeral Woikonsky, an aid-de-camp of 
the Czar, to learn his imperial pleasure. 

The express charge which Lauriston had received from his (naster, that ' 
peace was to be obtained on any terms not inferring dishonour, did not permit 
iitra to object to this Brrang«nent. He was even encouraged to hope it might 
prove effectual, so much satisfiiction was expreaaed by General Koutousoff and 
the officers of bis military family, all of whom seemed to deplore the continu- 
ance of the war, and went so for as to ray, that this annunciation of a trea^ 
would be received at Petersburgh with public rejoicings. These accounts being 
transmitted to Napoleon, lulled him into a false security. He returned to his 
original opinion, which had been shaken, but not subverted ; and announced 
to his generals, with much satistaction, that they had but to wait a fortnight 
for a triumphant pacification. He boasted his own superior knowledge c^ the 
Hussion character, and declared, that on the arrival of his overture for peaoe, 
Petersbuigh would be fiill of bonfires. 

Napoleon, however, was not so confident of peace as to approve a singular 
sort of armislJCe which Murat had entered into with the Russians. It was to 
be broken off, on an intimation of three hours' space, by either party to the 
other ; and, while in existence, it only subsisted along the fronts of the two 
arHiies, leaving the Hussians at hberty to carry on their partisan war on the 
flanks as much as ever. The French could not obtain a load of fiirze, or a 
cart of provisions, without fighting for it, and ollen to disadvantage. A lai^e 
party of the dragoons of the Imperial Guard were surprised and piked by the 
Cosacka, Two considerable convoys were surprised and cut off on the road 
to Mojaisk, the only communication which the French army had with its maga- 
zines and reinforcements. The French were, surprised, and lost a detachment 
b the town of Vereia, on Murat's left flank. Thus the war contmued every- 
.where, except on the front of the armies, where it had the greatest chance to 
be favonrable to the French. 

This bad policy is not to be imputed to Napoleon, who bad refused to' 
authorize the arniisticB, but to the vanity of Murat, under whose authority it 
O" 
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Wta xSB rfMerrcd. It gave han na oppottnuity of amtiaing himself, by cara- 
aobng mi tbesentnl ground betwot the cs(^ie,dispiayiiig his fauidaouie fonn, 
gtiaiit horMmtMRbip, uul i^lendid drertas, to die wtdrare on both aidee; 
nodnng Hw fcspectfjil a^taa of the Rosnan patruli, and the applause of the 
Coflsacks. These last used to crowd around Jnm, partly in real admiratitm of 
]■■ daralroas appearance and cfaarqcter, which was of a kind to captivate these 
prmntiTe minors, and parti;, doubtless, from Sieir natural shrewdness, which 
aaw tbe utility of maintaining his delusicm. They called him theor Uetltnan ; 
and be was so intoxicated with their applause, as to have been said to nourish 
the wild idea of becomiag in eameBt Kini; of the Cossacks. 

Such delusions could not for ever lull Murat's vijrilanc* to sleep. The war 
was all uound hbn, and hie forces were sinking und^ a anccestion of p^ty 
fcoetilitiee ; while the continual rolling of drums, and tbe frequent platoon 
firing, beard fivm behind the RussiiUi encampment, intimated bow busUy tbe; 
wwe ei^ged in drilbng numerous bodies of fresh recruite. The Russian 
v&cen at tbe ou^osts began to hold ominous language, and ask the French 
if they had made a compoeition with die Northern Winter, Russia's moat 
fearful ally. " 9tay another fortnight," they said, ^' and your naila will drop 
off, and your fingers 1^ &am your hands, Hke bou^s from a blighted tree." 
Tbe numbers of the Couactu tDeroeaed so much, as to resemble one of the 
socient Scythian enugratiora ; and wild and &ntastio figures, on unbroken 
horses, wboae manes swqit the ground, seemed to announce that tbe inmost 
Kseeees of the desert hftd seat forth their ii^abitants. Their, gray-bearded 
dueft sometimes hdd expHetiriations with the French officers, in a tone ver^ 
different from thai whidi soothed the ears of Murat. "■ Had you not," they 
said, '^ in Franoe, food en(M]gfa, wftter enough, air enough, to subsist you while yoB 
lived, — earth enough to cover you when you died ; and why come you to enticb 
our Mil witii your ranains, which l^ right belong to the land where you were 
bom?" Sueheril bodements^eeted t^ van of the army, from whence Mtoat 
trannnitted them to the Emperor. 

buoured in the recesses of the Kremlin, Napoleon perrarted in awaiting 
theanswer to the letter despatched by Lauriston. It had been sent to Petets- 
burgit on tbe 6tfa, and an answer could not be expected be&re the 26th, To 
bare moved bdbre that period, might be thought prudent in a military point 
of view ; but', polidcaliy considered, it wonld greatiy injure bis reputation for 
sagacity, and destroy the impression of his in&flibility. Thus gennble, and 
almost admittmg that he was wrong, he determined, nevertheless, to pereevere 
in the course he had chosen, in bof>e8 that Fortune, which never before failed 
Urn, migbt yet stand his liriend in extremity. 

A bold scheme ia said to have been su^ested by Daru, to turn Afoscow 
into an entrenched camp, slid occupy it as winter-quarters, lliey mighl kilT 
Aeremunderof the horeeK, he said, and salt them down; foraging must do tiie 
rest. Napoleon approved of what he termed a Lion's counsd. But the feat- of 
what migbt happen in France, from which this plan would have secluded them for 
nx months, induced him finally to reject it. It might be added, that die obtain- 
ing supplies by marauding was likely to become more and more difficult, as 
winter and the scarcity increased, especially now that the country around 
Moscow was completely mined. Besides, if Napcdeon fixed himself at Moa- 
eow tor the winter, not only his line of comiBunicatxms, but Lithuania, and the 
Grand Duchy, which fbmed the base of bis (^rations, ran every risk of being 
nraded. Chi the south-west, the dubious &ith of Austna was all be had to 
trust to, for the purpose of resisting the united armies of Tchitchagoff and 
TOTmaaoff, which might be augmented to 100,000 mm, and make themselves 
masters of Warsaw and Wilna. On the northern extremity of bio genend 
Kne of Iterations, Macdonald and St Cyr might prove unable to teaist Witt- 
geiutein and Stdiigd ; and hebadinlusrear Piusia,t))epop)dationof«liich 
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Napoleon justly considered as resdj to take anns sg^nst him at the first 
fiivourable opportuaiQ'. The scheme, therefore, for occupjbg winter-quar- 
ters at Mo9co(t was rejected as fraught with dangers. 

Evea when appearanceB of a &1I of enow reminded the Emperor of tb« cU- 
loate which he was braving, his preporationa for retreat were slowly and reluc- 
tantly made ; and some of them were dictated by his vanity, rather than his 
judgment. Alt the pictures, images, and ornaments of the churches, which 
were left unbumt, were collected, and loaded upon waios, to fdlon the Ime of 
march, already too much encumbered with baggage. A ^gantic cross, which 
stood on the tower of Ivan the Great, the tallest steeple of Moacow, was ^a- 
mounted with much labour, that it might add to the trr^hies, which ff«r6 
already sufficiently cumbrous. On the same principle. Napoleon was angry 
when it was proposed to leave some of hia immense train of arUUery, winch. 
was greatly too numerous for the reduced size of his army. " He would leave 
no trophy for the Russians to triumph over." That all the artillery and bag- 
gage might be transported, he surprised hia officers by an order to buy twenty 
tfaoysand horses, where, perhaps, there was not an hundred to be sold, and 
when those which they had already were daily dying for want of forage. The 
latter article, he ordered, should be provided for twp mopths, in depots oa his 
route. This mandate might m'ake known his wants ; but as it cerUinly could 
contribute litde to Supply them, it must only have been issued for the purpose 
of keepiug up appearances. Perhaps the desire lo have some excuse to him- 
self and others for indulging in his lingering vnsh to remain a day or twoi 
longer, to await the answer from St Fetersburgh, might be a secret cause of 
issuing orders, which must occasion some inquiry ere it eould be reported id 
what extent they could be obeyed. 

If this were the case, it was the rash indulgence q[ a groundless hope. 
The Emperor Alexander refused to hear of any negotiation for peace, and ttxA, 
no other uotk:e of that which had been transmitted to him by WaUioneky than 
to pass a censure on the Russian officers concerned, and Prince Eoutousoff 
hitnsetf, for having had the least intracoune with the French generals. Ua 
reminded the Generalissimo how positiYe his instructions had been on thui 
subject, and that he had enjoined bira oa no account to enter into negotiatimu 
or cort^pondence with the invaders ; and lie revived and enforcwl his in- 
junctions to that effect. 

The sagacious general was not, it ia to be supposed, greatly afiected by a 
rebuke which was only given for form's sake. He made his soldiera ac- 
quainted with the Emperor's unalterable reeoludon to ^ve no terms to the in- 
vaders ; and spreading through the camp, at the same time, the news of the vic- 
tory at Salamanca, and the evacuation of Madrid, pointing out to them, that 
Frenchmen, Uke others, were litdtle to defeat ; and called on his soldiera to 
emulate the courage of the Briti^ and patriotism of the Spaniards. While 
tke minds of the soldiery were thus exckod and encouraged, Koutousoff took 
measures for anticipating Napoleon, by putting on end to the arodstiee lod 
aiauming an ofiessive posture. 
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Marta't Armittice broken off— He i* ailacked and dd'eated. — Nc^oUan lemea 
Moscow an 19th October. — Bloody skirmish at Sbia-Yarou>«laeetz. — Ntt- 
paietm m great danger whUe reciwtiMtritig — He relreatt to Fereta, wKert he 
neeff Mmtter and the Young Gvard. — Wimengerode made pritoner, aad 
ituviied bg Buonaparte. — T& Krendin m Uoim upbgt^ French. — JViipo- 
kan ctmtiHiies hia retreat Umardt Poland — /(* Horrori. — Coi^iet near 
Wiatoia, on Sd Nooeaher, irhere the Prettch lo»e 4000 mtn — Cross the ricer 
Wiazma darv^ the night.— Proceedingi of the Viceroy of Itahf — He 
reaches Sinolentk, w great distress, on the 13th. — Bitonaparle arriceg at 
Smolensk., vith the keadmost division of the Grand Araiy. — Sketch of the 
caiamitoB* retreat of Ney's Dteision. — The loiole French Army now col-- 
leded at SmoleMk.-^Retrospea of proceedings on the extreme flanJts t^ 
Napoleon's line of advance.— Catitioui conduct tf^Prince Sckvwiaenberg. 
— Winxengerode freed on hi* road to Paris, by a body of Cossacks. — 
Tchilehagt^ occupies Minsk on lilb JVoJfember, and LanAat, one vf Us 

■ Generals, captures Boriti^, t^^. severe fgiting. — Perilous situation of 

It waa easy to make Murat himself the active person in breaking ofT the 
umistice, a step which (he Russian general prefernd, leal a ibrmal intimation 
of rupture en his owb lide, might lead the King of Naples to suspect his fur- 
ther purpose. Acoordingty, a Coiaack having fired his carabine when Murat 
Vqa examining the adfanced guards, irritated, as it vaa deugned to do, that 
fiery soldier, and induced him to announce to the Russian generals that the 
kmistice was ended. The Russians were the fifst to commence hostilities. 

The oamp, or position, which Murat occupied, Worodonow, was covered 
6a the right, and on the centre, by %rivulet or brook, rurniisg in a deep ravine; 
but the stream talting another direction, leit a good part of the left wing un- 
covered) which was at the same time-exposed to surprise trom a wood oovering 
a bttle plain wh»« his left rested. The sum of Murat'a force, which coiisisted 
of the cavalry, and Poniatowski's division, was computed to be upwards of 
tliiity thousand, it is singular tiiat bince the King o[ Naples expected an at- 
tack, as was intimated by bis letter to his hrother-in-law, be did not take the 
precaution of placing videttes and advanced guards in the woody plain. But 
the French, from their long train of success, were accnstotned to despise their 
enemies, and to consider a sutprise as a species of affiont which Uiey were' 
nerer to be exposed to. 

Tha Russianshad laid a plan; whidi, had it been dexterously executed, must 
have destroyed the whole French advanced guard. An attack upon the left 
of Mimt's position, by two Russian columns, under Count Oriof DennizofiT, 
wu oompleti^y successTul; but two other columns, by whom he should have 
been supported, did not arrive in time upon the point of action ; the Poles, 
utider Poniatowski, made a glorious defence upon the right, and the vanguard 
was saved from utter destruction. But there was a complete defeat ; the King 
of Naples lost his cannon, his position, and his baggage, had two thousand 
men lulled, and lost fifteen hundred prisoners. The French cavalry, except a 
few of those belonging to the guard, might be said to be utterly destroyed. 
Everything which the Russians saw in the enemies' camp, convinced tbtoi of 
the distress to which the French were reduced. Flayed cats and horse^esh 
were the dainties found in the King of Naples' kitchen. 

It was the 18th of October when first the noise of the cannon, and soos' 
after, the arriTal of an officer, brought intelligence of this mishap to BufHU- 
parte. His energy of diaxscter, which bad i^tpeared to slumber during th» 
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days he bed spent in a apeciea of irresolution at Moicow, wemod at ^e ra- 
Btored. He poured forth, withbot faeBitation, a torrent of orders suited for tbe 
occaaion, directing the march of the troopa to support Murat at ,WorodoDaw. 
Notwithstanding the miscellaneous variety of directions, each was distinct in 
itseliv yet critically connected with the others, so as to form, on the whole, a 
perfect and well connected plan of movements. Part of the army marcbedt 
that night ; the rest had their route for the next morning. A garrison, under 
Mareschal Mortier, waa left as a rear-guard in the Kremliu ; from which it - 
may be interred that Napoleon did not as yet intend a final retreat. 

On the 1 9tb October, before day-break, the Emperor in person left MoacoWt 
after an abode of thirty-four days. " Let us march," he said, " on Kalouga, 
and woe to those who shall oppose us." In this brief sentence be announced 
the whole plan of his tetreat, which was to defeat tbe army of Koutousoff, or 
compel him to retire, and then himself to return to the frontiers of Poland, by 
the unwasted route of Kalouga, Medyn, Ynkowo, EInia, and Smolensk. 

The French army, which now filed from the gates of Moscow, and whioh 
continued to move on in a living mass for many hours, comprehended about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, indifferently Well appointed, and 
dtarching in good order. They were followed by no less than five hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, a train beyond proportion to their numbers, and 
two thousand artillery wagons. So fiir the march had a martial and imposing 
aspect. But in the rear of these came a confused crowd of many thousands, 
consisting of followers of the camp, stragglers who had rejoined it, and pris- 
oners, many of them employed in carrying, or driving forward in wheelbarrows, 
the spoil of tbe conquerors. 

Among these were French bmiliea formerly inhabitants of Moscow, and 
composing what was called the French colony there, who could no Icmger reckon 
upon it as a safe place of abode, and who took the opportunity of retiring witb 
their countrymen. There was, besides, a mixture and confusion of all imagin- 
able kind of carriages, charged with the baggage of the army, and with the 
spoils of Moscow, aa weU those trophies which Napoleon bad seized upon to 
arouse tbe Parisians, as what had been seized by individuals. This miscella- 
neous crowd resembled, according to Segur, a horde of Tartars returning from 
a successful invasion. 

There were, as has been said, three routes fivm Moscow' to Kalouga. Tb» 
central, ot old road, wa!Mt^at upon which the Russians lay encamped at their 
grand position of Taroutino, and in front of it waa that of Worodonow, or 
Ynkowo, where they Jfed so lately defeated Mural. Napoleon advanced a 
day's march on this route, in order to induce Koutousoff to believe that he 
proposed to attack bis army in front ; but this was only a feint, for on Uie next 
day, he turned off by cross-roads into the eastern, or new road to Kalouga, 
with the view of advancing by that route until he should be past the RusaiBn 
camp at Taroutino, on the right flank, and then of again crossing from the new 
road to the old one, and thus getting poBsession of Borowrt and Mala-Yarowala- 
vetz, towns on tbe same road to the southward of Taroutino. Thus the Rus- 
sian position would be turned and avoided, while the main body rrf'the FrMich 
Emperor would be interposed betwixt Koutousoff and Kalouga, and the fertile 
southern provinces laid opeij to supply his army. 

On the 23d, the Emperor with his main body attained Borow^, and learned 
that the division of Delzons, which formed his vanguard, had occnfoed Mala- 
Yarowslavetz without opposition. Thus fiir all seemed to hare succeed ac- 
cording to Napoleon's wish. 

But Koutousoff, so soon as he was aware of the danger in which ho stood 
of being cut off from Kalouga, retaliated upon Napoleon his own raanmuvre, and 
detached Generals Doktoroff and Raefikoi to the southward with a strong di- 
Tiaiott, to outmarch the French, and occupy the podtien of Mala-Ytrowslavela, 
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or to r^tin it if it wu tiken. He himself breaking ap his camp at Taroudno, 
followed with his whole arm; by the road of Lectazowo, and marched so 

rapidly as to outstrip the French army, and reach the southward of Mala- 
Yarowslavetz, and consequently again iaterpoao husself between Napoleon anij 
Kalouga. 

Mala-Yaronslavetz offers a strong position. The town is built on a rapid 
declivity, broken with cliSs, the bottom of which ia washed by the river Louja, 
On the northern side of the Louja, and connected witli the town by a bridge, 
ia a nnall plain with aonje huts, where Delzons' army bivouacked, having sta- 
tioned two battalions to defend the town, and to watch the motions of the 
enemy. About four in the morning, when all were aaleep, save the few sen- 
tinels who kept a careless watch, the Russians rushed into the place nitb 
dreadful outcries, drove the two battalions out of the town, and pushed them 
down the declivity and across the Louja to their main body. The noiae of 
the artillery drew the attention of Eugene the Viceroy, who being only about 
three leagues from the scene of action, arrived diere about the dawn. Tho 
soldiers of Delzons' division were then discovered stniggHng to regain the 
southern bank on which the town was situated. Encouraged by the approach 
of Eugene, Delzons pushed forward across the bridge, repelled the Russians, 
gained the middle of the village, and was shot dead. His brother, who en- 
deavoured to drag the general's body from the spot, incurred the same fate. 
General Guilleminot succeeded to the command, and threw a strong party of 
' French into the church, which served as a citadel during the continuance of 
the action. The Russians rushed in once more, and drove Guilleminot back 
to the bridge. He was, however, succoured by Prince Eugene, who, after 
. various leaa serious attempts, directed a Whole division on the town- 
Ma la- Yarowslavetz was then recovered by the French ; but, on reconnoi- 
tring a little farther, the whole of KoutousoiTs army appeared on the plain 
beyond it, upwards of 100,000 men "in number, and already possessed of a 
good position, which they were improving by entrenchments. Reinforcements 
from the Russian ranks immediately attacked the French, who were driven 
back on the town, which being composed of wooden huts, was now in flames, 
' and the French were again dispossessed of Mala- Yarowslavetz. The miserable 
ruins of this place were five times won and lost. At length, as the main body 
of the Grand Army came up under Napoleon himself, he found the French 
■till in posaesnon of the disputed village and its ste^ bank. But beyond them 
la^ the numerous Russian am^ stationed and entrenched, supported by a 
very large tnin <^ artillery, and seeming to render a-^battle absolutely indis- 
pensable to dislodge tbam from the position they had taken, and the fortifica- 
tions with which they had secured themselves. 

A council of war was held in the head-quarters of the Emperor, the hut of 
a poor weaver, divided by a screen, which served as the only partition. Here 
lie received and meditated upon the reports of his generals, together with their 
opinions, and learned, to his distress, that Bessieres, and other good officers, 
reported that the position occupied by Koutousoff was unassailable. He re- 
solved to judge with his own eyes on the next day,, and in the meantime 
turned a negligent ear to the reports which informed him that the Cossacks 
were stealing through the woods, and insinuating themselves betwizt him and 
hif advanced guard. 

At dawning Napoleon mounted hia horse, in order to reconnoitre, and in- 
curred in the attetnpt a great risk of his life or freedom. It was about day- 
break, wheti, as attended by his staff and orderly soldiers, he crossed tiie little 
plain on the northern ride of the Louja in order to gain the bridge, the level 
ground vws suddenly filled with fugitives, in the rear of whom appeared some 
Wack masses. At fu«, the cries they made seemed to be those of Vive I'Ero- 
p«em- i but the wild hourra of the Cossacks, and the swiftness of their ad- 
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TUica, BOon announced the children'of the desert. " It is the Cossacks," said 
Rapp, seizing the reina of the Emperor's bridle. " You must turn back." 
Napoleon refused to retreat, drew his swcad, as did his attendants, and placed 
themselves on the side of the highivay. Kapp's faoree was wounded, and 
borne . down by one of these lancers ; but the Emperor and miite preaervod 
their liberty by standing their ground, while the cloud of Cossacks, more intent 
on plunder than prisoners, past them within lance's length, without observing 
the inestimable prey which was within their grasp, and threw themselves upon 
some carriages which were more attractive. The arrival of the cavalry of 
the guard cleared the plain of this desultory but venturous and pertinacious 
enemy ; and Napoleon proceeded to cross iJie river and ascend the further 
bank, for the purpose of reconnoitring. In the meantime, the audacity of 
the Cossacks in their retreat, was equal to the wild character of their advance. 
They baited between the intervals of the French cavalry to load their pistols 
and carabines, perfectly secure that if pressed, their horses, at a toiich of the 
whip which is attached to their bridle, would outstrip the exhausted chai^rs 
of the French Imperial Guard. 

When the plain was attained. Napoleon saw on the front, and barring the 
road to Kalouga, Koutousoff, strongly posted with upwards of 100,000 men. 
and on the right, Platoff and 6,000 Cossacks, wid) artillery. To this belonged 
the Pulk which he bad just encountered, and who were returning from the 
fianka of his line, loaded with booty, while others seemed to meditate a similar 
attack. He returned to bis miserable head-quarters, afler having finished his 
reconnoitring party. 

A second council of war was held, in which Buonaparte, having heard the 
conflicting opinions of Murat, who gave his advice for attacking Koutousoff, 
and of Davoust, who considered the position of the Russian general as ona 
which, covering a long succession of defiles, nnght be defended inch by inch, 
at length found himself obliged to decide between the angry cbie&, and with a 
grief which seemed to deprive him of his senses for a little while, gave the 
unusual orders — to retreat. Buonaparte's own personal experience had con- 
vinced him how much, in advancing, his flanks would be exposed to the Hett- 
man and his Cossacks, wbo had mustered in great force in the neighbourhood 
of Medvn. Other intelligence informed him that his rear had been attacked 
by anoiher body of Coaaacks coming from Twer, and who belonged not to 
Koutousoff's army, but to another Russian division under the comraaod of 
Winzengerode, which was advancing from the northward to re-occupy Mos- 
cow. This diowed that the communications of the Frralch were at tha 
enemy's mercy on the west and the north, on flank and in rear, and seems to 
have determined the Emperor to give at length, and most reluctantly, tht 
orders to retreat, fdrthe purpose of returning to the frontiers of Vereia and 
Wiazma, the same road by which they had advanced. 

It was very seldom that Napole<m resigned the settled purpose of his own 
mind, either to the advice of those around him, w to any combination of op- 
posmg circumstances. lie usually received any objection founded On th« 
difficulty of executing his orders, with an evasive answer, "Aft, on ne pent 
pa»!^' which, from the sarcastic mode in which he uttered tlje words, plainly 
flowed that he imputed the alleged impossibility to the irabeoility of the officer 
who used the apology. It miglit have been better for Napoleon, in many 
instances, had he aomewhat abated this pertinacity of disposition ; and yet it 
happened, that by yielding with unwonted docility to the advice of his general! 
on the present occasion, he actually retreated at the very moment when the 
Grand Russian army were withdrawing from the poalion in which Davoust 
had pronounced them unassulable. The reason of tins retrograde m,oven)ent^> 
which involved the moat serious risk, and wMch, had Napoleon been aware of 
h, might have yielded him accem to the most fertile and unhara«s«d provinoe* 
■ — ■ - O" 
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«f Runift, VM sud to be KontouBoff'B teaie that tiie Frencb, moving frmn 
lh«r rjgbt flank, m^t haTO marched iwind the RuBsnn amy by the way of 
Hedyn. The truth M^ne to be, Uiat KoutousoS*, though placed in coDHnand 
ef the Grand Army, in order to indulge the soldiers with a genera] action, 
was slow and cautious l^ nature, and rendered more so by hia advanced age; 
He forgot, that in war, to gain brilliant resolta, or even to prevent great re- 
venes, some risk* miut be run ; and having received just praise for his prac- 
tised and cautious movements Irom the battle of Borodino till that of Mih- 
Yarowfllavelz, he now carried the qualities of prudence and circumspection to 
the extreme, and shunned a general actios, or rather the hazard of a general 
attack from the French, when he might certainly have trusted, first, in the 
chance (which tuned out the reality,) of Buonajwrte's retreat ; secomlly, in 
tiie courage of his trrwps, and the strength of his position. " Bui Fortune," 
■ays Tacitus, " has the chief influence on warlike events ;" and she so ordered 
it, that both the hostile armies retired at once. So that while Buonaparte 
retreated towards Borowsk and Vereia, the route by which he had advanced, 
the Russians were leaving open before htm the road to Kalouga, to gain whid) 
he had fought, and fought in vain, the bloody battle of Mala-Yarowslavetz. 
Favoured, however, by their immense clouds of light cavalry, the Russians 
learned the retrograde movement of Napoleon long before he could have any 
certain knowledge of theirs ; and in consequence, manreiivred from their left 
so as to approach the points of Wiazma and Gjalz, by which the French must 
needs pass, if they meant to march on Smoleoak. 

At Vereia, where Napoleon had his head-quarters bh the 27th October, be 
had the gatisfaqtion to meet with Mortier, and that part of the Young Guard 
which had garrisoned the Kremlin. They brought with them an important 
prisoner, whom chance, or rather his own imprudence, had thrown into their 
hands. ' We have said incidentally, that upon the French army evacuating 
Moscow, Winzengerode, with a considerable body of forces, advanced from 
(be Twer to regain possession of the city. All was vacant and sUent, except 
where the French gairison lay deserted and moody in the Kremlin, with a few 
detached outposts. Winzengerode, with a single aid-de-oamp, rode impru- 
dently forward, and both were seized by the French soldiers. The General 
wav^ a white handkerchief, and claimed the privilege of a flag of truce, 
alleging that he came to summon the French maishal to surrender. But Mor- 
tier refused him the privilege he claimed, observing, plausibly, that it was not 
the custom of general officers to summon garrisons in person. 

Before leaving Moscow, the French, by the especial command of Napoleon^; 
prepared to blow up the ancient palace of the Czars. As the Kremlin was totally 
useless as a fortilication, even if Napoleon could have hoped ever to return to 
Moscow as a victor, this act of wanton mischief can only be imputed lo a desire 
to do something pei^nally displeasmg to Alexander, because he had been 
found to possess a firmer character than his former friend bad anticipated. 
The mode of executing this inandate, which, however, should be probably 
ascribed to the engineers, was a piece of additional barbarity. Aware that • 
some of the Russians who were lelt behind, men of the lowest rank and hnbils, 
would crowd in f plunder the palace when the French retreated, they attached 
long slow-matches to the gunpowder which was stored in the vaults of the 
palace, and lighted them wben the rear of the French column marched out. 
The French wer« hut at a short distance, when the explosion took place, which 
laid a considerable part of the Kremlin in ruins, and destroyed at the same 
time, in m«n wantonness, a number of wrotches, whom curiosity or iovei>f 

Stuoder had, as was anticipated, induced to crowd within the palaee. Th« 
Lusaian troops poured in, destr^ed the mines which had not yet ex|:doded, 
«nd Bxtinguisfaed the fire which had already caught dte building- The pfttriotie 
fi>rs«ght of the Russian peasants was now made awnifesl. Wc have mentioned 
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tfae cztrenK wuits of the Frencb in the desolate oHy. No sooner was tba 
Russian flag boisted, than these wants vanished, as if by magic. Eighteen huat 
Jred care, tpaded with bread, poured in from the n^hbourhood, on the lery 
iay that saw Moscow re-occupied. Tbe breads and the mode of ctrnveying 
it, had been in secret prepared by these rustic piltrtDts. 

We .return to the moTemeota of the French army. 

The dreadfiil explosion of the KremKn shook the ground Uke an earthquake, 
and announced to Napoleon, then on his march against Koutousoff, that hia 
commands hod been obeyed. On the next day, a bulletin announced in a tri- 
mnphant tone that the Kremlin, 6oeval with the Russian monarchy, And exuted/ 
and* that Moscow was now but an impure laystall, while ^'' the two hundred thou' 
sand persons whidi once formed her population, wandered through the forests, 
subsisting on wild roots, or perishing for want of tbem." With yet mora 
audacity, the same officiail annunciation represents the retreat of the French 
as an advance on the road to victory. ." The army expects to be put in motion 
on the 24th, to gain the Dwina, and to assume a position which will place it 
eighty leagues oearer to St Petcrsburgh and to Wilna; a double advifntage, 
since it will bring ua nearer the mark we urn at, and the means by which it may 
be accomptiahed.'-' While such splendid figmenbwere circulated for the satis- 
faction of the people of Paris, the real question was, not whether tbe French 
were to approach St Petersburgh, but by what means they were to get out of 
Russia with the semblance of an army remaining tt^ether. 

Napoleon's spirit was observed to be soured by the result of the a&ir at 
Mala-Yarowslavetz. It ^as indeed an operation of the last consequence, since 
it compelled a broken and suffering army to retreat through a country already 
wasted by their own advance, and by the acts of the Russians, where the 
bouses were burnt, the inhabitants fled, and the rOads broken up, Ihstead of 
taking tbe road to Kalouga, tbrough a region which offered both die means of 
subsistence and shelter. When the advanced season of the year was considered, 
it might be said that tbe retreat upon Vereia sounded tha death-knell of the 
French army. These mdancholy considerations did not escape Buonaparte 
himself, tboagh he endeavoured to disguise them from others, by asserting, 
in a buIleliH dated from Borowsk, that the ceuntry around was extremely rich, 
might be compared to tbe best parts of France and Germany, and that the 
weather reminded the troops of the sun and tbe delicious climate of Fontain- 
bleau. His temper was visibly altered. Among other modes of venting his 
displeasure, he bitterly upbraided his prisoner Winzengerode, who was then 
brought before him. — '^ Who are you ?" be said — " A man without a country ! 
— You have ever been my enemy — You were in the Austrian ranks when 1 
fought against them — I have become Austria's friiHid, and I find you in those 
of Russia — You have been a warm instigator of the war; nevertheless, you 
are a native of the Confederation of the Rhine — jou are my subject — you are. 
, a rebel — Seize on him, gens d'armes ! — Let him be brought to trial ! " 

To this threat, which showed that Napoleon accounted the States of the 
Confederacy not as appertaining in sovereignty to the princes whose names 
they bore, but as the immediate subjects of France, from whom the French 
Emperor was entitled to espect direct fealty. Napoleon added other terms of 
abuse ; and called Winzengerode an EngLsh hireling and incendiary, while he 
behaved with civibty to his aid-de-camp Narishkin, a native Russian. This 
violence, however, had no other consequence than that of the dismissal of 
Winzengerode, a dose prhoner, to Lithuania, to be from thence forwarded to 
Paris. The presence of a captive of rank and reputation, an aid-de-camp of. 
the Emperor of Rus»a, was designed of course to give countenance to tbe 
bvoaraUB accounts which Napoleon migbt find it convenient to circulate on 
the evmu of the campaign. It was not, however, Winzengerode'^ fortnae to . 
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ihake this disagreeable journey. He was, as will be hereafter mentionecl, re- 
leased in Lithuania, when bucIi an event was least to be hoped for. 

Accounts had been received, tending to confirm the opinion that the Rus- 
sian arm; were moving on Medyn, with the obvious purpose of intercepting 
the French army, or at least harassing their passage at WJazma or at Gjatz. 
By the orders of Napoleon, therefore, the army pressed forward on the last 
named town. They marched on in three corps d'arm^e. Napoleon was with 
the first of these armies. The second was commanded by the Viceroy of 
Italy, Prince Eugene. The third, which was destined to act as a rear-guard, 
was led by Davoust, whose love of order and military discipline might be, it 
was hoped, some check upon the license and confiision of such a retreat. It 
was designed that one day's march should intervene between the movements 
of eachrftliese bodies, to avoid confusion, and to facilitate the collecting sub- 
sistence; being a delay of two, or at most three days, betwixt the operations 
of the advanced guard and that of the rear. 

It has been often asked, nor has the question ever been satiBfactorily an- 
swered, why Napoleon preferred that his columns should thus creep over the 
same ground in succession, instead of the more combined and rapid mode of 
marching by three columns in front, by which he would have saved time, and 
increased, by the breadth of country which the march occupied, the means of 
collecting subsistence. The impracticabihty of the roads cannot be alleged, 
because tbe French army had come tliither arranged in three columns, march- 
ing to the front abreast of each other, which was the reverse of their order in 
the retreat. 

In the road, the army passed Borodino, the scene of the grand battle which 
exhibited,60 many vestiges of tht! French prowess, and of tbe loss they had 
sustained. This, the most sanguinary conflict of modem times, had been en- 
tirely without adequate advantages to the victors. Tbe momentary possession 
of Moscow had annihilated every chance of an essential result by the catas- 
trophe which followed, and the army which had been victorious at Borodino, 
was now escaping from their conquests, surrounded by danger on every hand, 
and already disorganized on many points, by danger, pain, and privation. At 
the convent of Kolotskoi, which iiad been t!ie grand hospital of the French 
after the battle, many of the wounded were found still alive, though thousands 
more had perished for want of materials necessary for suigical treatment, food 
of suitable quality, bandages, and the hke. The survivors crawled to tbe 
door, and extended their supplicating hands to their countrymen as they passed 
onwards on their weary march. By Napoleon's ordere, such of the patients 
as were able to bear being moved were placed on the auttlers' carts, while the 
rest were left in the convent, together with some wounded Russian prisoneis, 
whose presence, it was hoped, might be a protection to the French. 

Several of those who had been placed in the carriages did not travel very 
Rir. The sordid wretches to whom the carts and wains, loaded with the 
plunder of Moscow, belonged, got rid in many cases of the additional burden 
imposed on them, by lagging behind the column of march in desolate places, 
and murdering the men entrusted to their charge. In other parts of the 
column, the Russian prisoners were seen lying on the road, their brains shot 
out by the soldiers appointed to guard them, but who took this mode of free- 
ing themselves of the trouble. It is thus that a continued course of calamity 
renders men's minds selfish, ravenous, and fiendish, mdifferent to what evil 
they mflict, because it can scarce equal that which tliey endure ; as divines say 
of the condemned spirits, that they are ui^ed to malevolent actions against 
men, by a consciousness of their own state of reprobation. 

Napoleon, with his first division of the Grand Army, reached Gjatz without 
any other inconvenience than arose from tbe state of the roads, and th# dii- 
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treasea of the soldiery. From Gjatz be advuiced in two marches ti 
snd halted there to allow Prince Eugene and Marshal Davouat to come up, 
who liad fallen five days' march to the rear, instead of three days only, as had 
been directed. On the 1st November, tlie Emperor again resumed his painful 
retreat, leaving, however, the corps of Ney at Wiazma to reinforce and relieve 
the rear-guard under Davoust, who, he concluded, must be worn out with the 
duty. He' resumed with his old Guard the road to Dorogobouje, on which 
town he thought it probable the Russians might be moving to cut tum o^ and 
it was most important to prevent them. 

Another order of Napoleon's confirms his sense of the danger which had now 
begun to oppress him. He commanded the spoils of Moscow, ancient armour, 
cannon, and the great cross of Iwan, to be thrown into the lake of Semelin, 
as trophies which he was unwilling to restore, and unable to carry off. Some 
of the artillery, which the unfed horses were unable to drag forward, were also 
. now necessarily left behind, though the circumstance was not couununicated 
in every instance to Napoleon, who, bred in the artillery department, cherished, 
like many officers of that branch of service, a sort of superstitious reverence 
&r his guns. 

The Emperor, and the vanguard of his army, had hitherto passed unopposed. 
It was not so with the centre and rear. They were attacked, during the whole 
course of tha.t march, by clouds of Cossacks, bringing with them a species of 
light artillery mounted on sledges, which, keeping pace with their motions, 
threw showera of balls among the columns of the French ; while the menaced 
charge of these irregular cavalry frequently obliged the march to halt, that the 
men might form lines or squares to protect themselves. The passage of streams 
where the bridges were broken down, ajid the horses and wagons were over- 
turned on the precipitous banks, or in the miry fords, and where drivers and 
horses dropped down exhausted, added to this confusion when such obstacles 
occurred. The two divisions, however, having as yet seen no regular forces, 
passed the night of the 2d November in deceitful tranquiUity, within two 
leagues of Wiazma, where Ney was lying ready to join them. 

In that fatal night, Milorado witch, one of the boldest, most enterprimnc, 
and active of the Russian generals, and whom the. French were wont to c^ 
the Russian Murat, arrived with the vanguard of the Russian regulars, sup- 
ported by FlatoS* and many thousand Cossacks, and being the harbinger of 
Koutousoff, and the whole grand army of Russia. 

The old Russian general, when he learned the French Emperor's plan of 
retiring by Gjatz and Wiazma, instantly turning his own retreat into a move- 
ment to the left, arrived by cross roads from Mala-Yarowslavetz. The Rus- 
sians now reached the point of action at day-break, pushed through Frince 
Eugene's line of march, and insulated his vanguard, while the Cossacks rode 
Uke a whirlwind among the host of stragglers and followers of the army, and 
drove them along the plain at the lance's point. The Viceroy was succoured 
by a regiment which Ney, though himself hardly pressed, despatched to his aid 
fiom Wiazma, and his rearguard was disengaged by the exertions of Davoust, 
who marched hastily forward to extricate them. The Russian artillery, which 
ia superior in calibre, and carries farther than the French, manoeuvred with 
rapidity, and kept up a tremendous cannonade, to which the French had no 
adequate means of replying. Eugene and Davoust mode a most gallant de- 
fence ; yet they would not have been able to maintain their ground, had Kwi- 
tousoff, as was to have been expected, either come up in person, or sent a 
atrong detachment to support bis vanguard. 

The battle lasted from seven in the morning till towards evening, when Eu- 
gene and Davoust pushed through Wiazma with the remains of their divisionB, 
pursued by and almost mingled with the Russians, whose army marched into 
the town at the chaiging step, with drums beating, and all tiie indications of 

O" 
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victory. The French di?i3ionH, under cover of the night, and having passed 
the river, (which, like the town, is called Wiazma,) established themselves Id 
obscurity and comparative safety upon the left bank. The day bad been disas- 
trous to the French arms, though their honour remained unsullied. They had 
lost about four thousand men, their regiments were mouldered down to bat- 
talions, dieir battalions to companies, tl^ir companies to weak picqiiete. 

All tacticians agree, that, if Koutousoff had reinforced Milorado witch, as 
warmly urged by Sir Robert Wilson, or if he had forced the town of Wiazma, 
which his numbers might have enabled him to do, both the centre and rear 
divisions of Napoleon's force, and probably the troops under Ney also, must 
have been inevitably cut off. But the aged general confided in the approach 
of the Russian winter, and declined to purchase, by the blood of his country- 
men, a victory of which he held himself secured by the climate. The French 
were so far from any place where they could procure either food or shelter; 
they -were so hemmed in, and confined to ^e desolated high roads, which every 
column as it passed rendered more impracticable to the rest, that he refused to 
gain, at the sword 'B-point, advBntagaa wliich he deemod himself sure of pos- 
sessing without effort. Determined, therefore, to avoid a general battle, yet 
to maintain his advantages over the French by manceuvring, Koutousoff, turning 
a deaf ear to the remonstrances, and even threats, of those who differed in 
opinion from him, removed hia head-quarters to Krasnoi, leaving to Milorado- 
witch the dutj' of beating up the rear of the French on their retreat, by follow- 
ing the course of die high-road, while the Hettman Ptatoff, flanking the French 
march with his Cossacks, took advantage of every opportunity to distrea 

la the meanwhile, the Viceroy reoeived orders from Napoleon to abandon 
the straight road to Smolensk, which was the route of the oorpa of Davdust 
and Ney, and to move northward on Dowkhowtchina and Poreczie, to afford 
countenance and support 'to Mareschal Oudinot, now understood to be bard 
pressed by Wittgenstein, who, as we shall presently see, bad regained the su- 
periority in the north of Russia. The Viceroy, in obedience to this order, 
began his march on the new route which was enjoined him, by marching him- 
self upon Zasaelie, closely pursued, watched, and harassed by his usual Scj- 
' thian attendants. He was compelled to leave behind hun sixty-four pieces i^ 
cannon; and these, with three thousand stragglers, fell into the prompt grasp 
of the puiBuera. 

A large cloud of Cossacks, with Platoff at their bead, accompanied the 
movements of the Viceroy and his Italian army. Whoever strayeil from the 
column was inevitably their prey. Eugene passed a^ night at Zassdie, without 
having as yet encountered any great misfortune. But in advancing from thence 
to Dowkhowtchina, the French had to cross the Wop, a river swelled by runst 
wliile the passage to the ford was steep and frozen. Here the Viceroy passed 
over his infitntry with great difficulty, but was obUged to abandon twenty-three 
pieces of cannon and all his baggage to the Cossacks. The unhappy Italians, 
wetted from head to foot, were compelled to pass a miserable night in bivouac 
upon the other side; and many expired there, whose thoughts, when- perish- 
ing so miserably, must have been on their own mild climate and delicious 
country. Next day, the shivering, half-naked, and persecuted column reached 
Dowkhowtchina, where they expected some relief; but their first welcome was 
from a fi^sh swam) of Cossacks, which rushed out firom the gates with cannon. 
Tbeae were the advanced corps of the troops which had occupied Moscow, 
and were now pressing westward where their services were more necessary. 

Notwithstanding their opposition. Prince Eugene forced his way into the 

place with much gallantry, and took up quarters for the night. But having 

test his baggage, tiiv greater part of his utillery and ammunition, bendes the 

Utter destruction of his cavalry, be saw no prospect of being able to mardi fiir- 

■ — ■ - O" 
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Vrfttd to Witeptik to support Oudinot, not was he in a coDi£'ti(Hi to have sf- 
fisrcled bim assiaUDce, eveii ir he had been ia communication, in this situa- 
tion of distress, the Viceroy determined to Tejoin the (k«nd Army, tnd for UiU 
tiurpose marched Upon WlodilneroWB, and from thence to Smolensk, where^ 
harassed by the Cossacks,- he arrifed in s miserable conditioD upon the 13tb 
of November, having Men in with Mireachsl Ney upon bb march, as «« 
Bball afterwards mentioil. 

The Emperor, in the mcantline, had hailed at 9takawo during the Sd and 
4th November. On the 5th he slept at Dorogubuje. 

On the 6th November commenced that terrible Ruwian winter, of whwh 
(he French had not yet experienced the terrors, although the weather had 
been cold, fVosiy, and threatening. No sun was visible, and the dense and 
murky foe which hung on the marching column, was changed into a heavy &U 
erf snow in large broad flakes, which at once chilled and blinded the soldienk 
The march, however, stumbled forward, the wen strug^ing, and at last sink- 
ing, in the fiolee and ravinM which were concealed frwn them by the new and 
Oieguised appearance of the &ce of nature. Those who yet retained disciplina 
and their hinks, stood some chance of receiving assistance ; but amid the maaa 
of the stragglers, men's hearts, intent upon self-preservation, became hardened 
^nd closed against every feeling of sympathy and compassion, the aentimenta 
of which, are sometimes excluded by the selfishness of prosperity, but are al- 
most always destroyed by the egotism of general and orenvbelming mi»> 
fortune. A stormy wind also began to arise, and whirl the snow from the 
earth, as well as that from the heavens, into dizzy eddies around the soldiera' 
heads. There were many hurled (o the earth ia this manner, where the eamB 
Anows flimished them with an instant grave, under which they were concealed 
until the next summer came, and diaplayed their ghastly remains in the open 
ur. A great number of slight hillocks on each side of the road, intimated, ia 
the meanwhile, the fate of these unfortunate men. 

There was only the word Smolensk, which echoed &om man to man, aerred 
as a talisman to keep up the spirits of the soldiers. The troops had beep 
taught to repeat that name, as indicating the place where they were onc« 
more to be welcomed to plenty and repose. It was counted upon as a depit 
l>f stores for the army, especially of such supplies as they had outstripped t^ 
their forced marches, first on Wilna, and afterwards on Moscow. They wer« 
now falling back, as was hoped and trusted, upon these resources, sod con- 
tinued their march with tolerable spirit, which even the snow-storm could not 
Entirely depress. They reckoned also upon a reinforcement of 30,000 men 
under Victor, who were waiting their arrival at Smolensk ; but a concourse 
of evil li^gs had made the services of that division necessary elsewhere. 

On the same fatal 6th of November, Buonaparte received intelligence of two 
events, both of deep import, and which corresponded but two well with the 
■torms around him. The one was the singular conspiracy of Mallet, so re> 
markable for its temporary success, and its equally sudden t&gcomfiture. Tbii 
Carried his mind to Paris, with the conviction that all could not be well with 
an empire where such an explosion could so nearly attain aucoess. On the 
uther hand, his thoughts were recalled to his present situation by the unpleaff- 
ini; intelligence that Wittgenstein had assumed the offensive, beaten St Cyr,. 
taken Polotsk and Witepsk, and roK>ccupied the whole line of the Dwina. 
Aere was an unexpected obstacle to his retreat, which he endeavoured to 
remove by ordering Victor to remove from Smolensk with the division just 
mentioned, and instantly to drive Wittgenstein behind the pwina ; — 'Uot perhaps 
«(msidering with sufficient accuracy whether the torce which bis mar^l 
commanded waa equal to die task. 

' Similar bad news came from other qiiarterfl. Four demi-brigades of recruits 

fiom France bad arrived at Sjnolttiflk. Baragimy d'HiUieta,'tte)rgeneral, had. 

Vol. n. »A ,\-- 
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by comniBiid froia Buonaparte, sent forward these troops towards EUnia", inti- 
mating at the time that they should clear the road towards Kalouga, by which 
hst town he then espected the Emperor to approach Smdensk. As Napolecoi 
was excluded Irom the Kalouga roada, these troops, as no longer useful at 
Ellnia, ought to have been drawn back on Smolendc ; bat Baraguay d'liilliers 
had no certain information of this change of route. The consequence was, 
that the celebrated Ruasian partisane, Orlofi'-Denizc^, Davidofi^ Seslavin, and 
others, surprised tbeae raw troops in their cantonments, and made them all 
prisoners, to the number of better than two thotisand men. . Other detach- 
ments of tlie Frem:h about the same time fell into the hands of the Russians. 

At tenglh the longed-for Smolensk was visible. At the sight of its strong 
walls and lofty towers, the whole stragglers of the army, which now included 
treble the number of those who kept their ranks, rushed headlong to the place. 
But instead of giving tbem ready admission, their countrymen in the town abut 
the gates against tbem with horror; for' their confiised and irregular state, their 
wild, dirty, and unshaved appearance, their impatient cries for entrance, — 
above all, their emaciated forms, and starved, yet ferocious asfiects, — made 
them to be regarded rather as banditti than soldiers. At length, the Imperial 
Guards arrived and were admitted ; the miscellaneous crowd rushed in aAet 
tbem. To the Guards, and some few others who had kept order, rations were 
' regularly delivered ; but the mass of stragglers, being unable to give any ac- 
count of themselves or their regiments, or to bring with them a responnble 
otKcer, died, many of them, while they besieged in vain the doors of the maga- 
zines. Such was the promised distribution of food — the promiaed quarters 
were nowhere to be found- Smolensk, as is already recorded, had been burot 
by the Russians, and no othm- covering vraa to be had than was afibrded by 
miserable sheds reared against such blackened walls as remained yet standing. 
But even this was shelter and repose, compared to the exposed bivouac on 
wreaths of snow; and as the straggling soldiers were compelled by hunger to 
unite themselves once more with their regiments, they at length obtained their 
share in the regular distribution of rations, and an approach towards order and 
discipline began to prevail in tlte headmost division of the Grand Army- of 
France. 

The central part of the army, under Davoust, who had relinquished the 
■ rear-guard to Ney, continued to advance from Wiazma to Dorogobuje ; but at 
this point his distress became extreme, from'the combined influence of the 
Btorm, the enemy, and the disheartened condition of men driven from their 
standards by want of food, searching for it in vain, and afterwards unable from 
weakness to resume their ranks. Many fell into the hands of the incensed 
peasants, by whom they were either killed, or stripped naked and driven back 
to the hi^h road. 

The rear-guard, under Ney, suffered yet more than these. Every house 
had been burnt before Iheir arrival, and. their suSerinss from tJie enemy were 
Mie severer, that they were the last French whom they had to work their re- 
venge upon. Yet Ney continued to evince a degree of personal firmness and 
resolution which has been rarely witnessed- At the passage of the Oniep^, 
he was attacked by the enemy, and all was nearly lost in one general confuaton, 
when the Mareschal, seizing a musket to encourage the few men who could 
be brought to act, succeeded, against all the hopes of the Russians, and equally 
against tiic despairing calculations of the French, in bringing over a part of 
his rear-guard. But he lost on this fdtal spot a great part of his artillery, and 
a great number of his. soldiers. We can give only one unvarying sketch of 
Ney's dreadful retreat. On every point he was attacked by the same wasting, 
wearying warfare, and every cessation from fighting was necessarily employwl 
in pushing forward towards Smolensk, which he was approaching on the 13th 
of November, when suddenly the hills to bii left were coveredvith a disorderly 

■ ■■ ■ ' O" 
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mob of fughtTee, whom a band of Coasacks were purauing and slaughtering at 
pleasure. Having succeeded in disperaing the Cossacks, the next apparition 
was that of the army of Italy, to which the flying stragglers belonged. This 
corps d'arm^G was on its return, as the reader is aware, from Dogohowtchina 
towards Smolensk, and was bb usual severely pushed at every step by the Cos- 
Backs. The parage of the Wop had stripped the soldiers of baggage, provi- 
sions such as they had, and artillery and cavalry. They kept Iheir march, 
however, with sufficient regularity, ft was only the stragglers whom the 
Cossacks chased before them, and wounded, took, and slew at pleasure. 

These wretched tiigitives no sooner saw Ney's army, than they flew to 
abelter themselves under its protection, and by doing 'so communicated their 
own terror to the Mareschal's ranks. All, both stragglers and soldiers, began 
to tiurry towards the Dwina, over which was a bridge, which their numbers 
ifoon choked up. Great loss was sustained, until Eugene and the indefatiga- 
ble Ney again presented a defensive front, and repelled the assailants, who had 
agsin gathered around them. They were so near Smolensk, that Napoleon 
could send them refreshments and succour during the action. The Viceroy 
and Ney at l^igth extricated themselves fr«m their persecutors, and entered 
Smolensk, where Davoust had before found refuge. Napoleon allowed bis 
army, which was now entirely collected, live days to consume such supplies 
as were to be found in Smolensk, and to prepare for the terrors of a fartjier ■ 
retreat. But though such a delay was indispensable, the evil news which con- 
tinued to arrive from every quarter, positively prohibited the prolonging tliis 
period of repose. It is now necessary to trace more particularly the incidents 
which had taken place on the extreme flanks of Napoleon's line of advance, 
on both of which, aa we have already intimated, the Russians, powerfully rein- 
forced, had assumed the ofiensive, with the apparent purpose of forming a 
communication with each other, and acting in conjunction, to intercept the 
retreat of the Grand Army. 

Upon the 1 8th of August, St Cyr having beaten Wittgenstein, and taken 
Prfotsk, the war had languished in that quarter. The French army lay in an 
entrenched camp, well secured with barracks for defence. But in the partisan 
war which they carried on for two months, St Cyr's army sustained great toss, 
while that rf Wittgenstein was more than doubled by the arrival of recruits. 
Finally, General Steingel, with two divisions of the Russian army from Fin- 
land, amounting to 15,000, landed at Riga, and after some ineffioient move- 
ments against Macdonald, marched to the support of Wittgenstein. The 
Russian general, thus reinforced, began to act on the ofiensive with great 
yigour. On the 17th of October, the French outposts were driven into their 
entrenched camp at Polotsk. On the 18th, the camp itself was furiously 
attacked, and the redoubts by which it was protected were taken and retaken 
several times. The French remained in possession (rf them, but St Cyr was 
wounded, and his situation become -very precarious. In fact, the next day, 
19th October, the attack was renewed by Wittgenstein on the right bank of 
the Dwina, while Steinget, advancing up the opposite bank, threatened to 
occupy Polotsk and its bridge, and thus to enclose St Cyr in the entrenched 

Fortunately for the French general, night and a thick mist enabled him to 
cross the river to the left bank, and thus to effect a retreat, wliich Steingel was 
unable to prevent. But besides the disasters of the loss of the camp, and of 
the important place of Polotsk, which the Russians occupied on the 30th Oc- 
tober, discord broke out between the Bavarian General Wrede and St Cyr. 
When the latter was wounded, the command naturally devolved in course upon 
the Bavarian; but the other French generals refiised to submit to this substi- 
tutioo, end St Cyr was <Aliged, in spite of his wounds, to continue to act as 
e«Dn>tiider-iii-cliief. Wrede, in the meanwhile, assumed an independence of 
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movement quite unwugJ in fip Auxi%ry geiMwU who was acting with a Ff^cipb 
Mareschal; and, separating &ltoaether f^om St Cyr, fell bacl; upon Vil^ka* 
near Wilns, and withdrew himeelT ftpin action entirely. 

The French division must have been cut off, had not Victor, who vas th^a 
lying at Smolensk with » covering {^rmy of twenty-flve thousaq^ tnen, ceceive^* 
u lately mentioned. Napoleon's ordere, despatched on the 6tb November, tf>- 
advance and reinforce St Cyr, who thua t>ecaiae once more superior Ifl W^t- 
genatein. Victor was under orders, however, to rup no iipnecesaary riak,'bw( 
to keep as &r as possible on 'the defensive ; because it ^aa la this armj;^ aQ^ 
that under Schwartzenberg, that Napol^n in a great measure trusted to ^iif^ 
the way for his retreat, and prevent his being iotercepted ere he goitied ths 
Polish frontiers. 9ut when Wittgenstein, even in the presence of Vijctor, tpo^ 
Witepsk, and began to establish himself on the Dwina, Napoleon caused Ou' 
dinot, as a more eoterprising soldier, to replace the D.uke of Bellujw; and 
ordered Eugene to move from Wia^ma to Dogohowtchiita, fur the purpose of 
reinforcing that army. Gugeoe's march, as we have formerly ^wwii, was 
rendered useless, by his misfortune at crossing the river Wop ; and he was 
compelled to move towards Smolensk, w^ere he arrived ui a, atosi dilajudated 
condition. 

In the meantime, Wittgenstein received reinforcements, and pot only kept 
Oudinot in complete check, but gradually advat^ced towards Bori^off, and 
threatened at that town, which lay threctly in the course of N3{»oleon's retre^ 
to form a junction with the army of the Danube, which was marching ocotlt- 
ward with the same purpose of co-operation, ami tg the movemctda of which 
we have now to direct the reader's attention. 

It has been mentioned, that General Tormasoff b^, on the 12th of Anguati 
been defeated at Gorodeczno by the Austrians under Schwartzenberg, and the 
French under Regnier, and that the Russians had &]leD back beyond the 
Styr. Schwartzenberg, aatislied with this advantage, showed no vehement 
desire to complete the disaster of his en^y. Tbe French go nigh to being 
UI accusation against him of treachery, which we do not believe. But hi« 
heart was not in the war- He was consciotta, that the success gf Alexander 
would improve the com^tion of Austria, as well as of Europe in general, ajid 
he fought no harder than was absolutely iWQessary to sustain the put if£ 4 
general of an auxiliary army, who felt by no meant disposed to assuine tine 
character of a principal combatant. 

While Tormasoffand ihe Austrians watched each other upcn the Styr, two. 
qnall corps of Russians and Poles were making demonstr^ous in thg swn« 
. country. Prince Bogration, upon retreating from the b^i^ of the D.w'ma, 
had not altogether deprived that neighbourhood of Russian troops. At Bo- 
bruisk he had left a considerable garrison, which had been blocked fii»t hy 
the French cavalry under Latour Mauhourg, and afterwards, when Maul>oiug 
was summoned to join Napoleon, by tlie Polish General Dombrowski. Tfaa 
garrison was supported by a Russian corps under General Ertell. It was tat, 
instance of Napoleon's extreme unwillingneas tp credit anything that contra- 
dicted his wishes, that he persisted in bcheving, or desiring to have it beljeved, 
that the Russians on this point, which commanded still an access from Russia, 
to Poland, wore inferior to the Poles, whom he had opposed to them.; aiid 
vfhile Dombrowski was acting against ErteU, he overwhelmed the embafrassf^ 
general with repeated orders to attack and destroy t^e enemy, before vdiOf^hA 
could scarce maintain his ground. 

TJ>e armies were thus occupied, when Admiral TchitchagoS^ wiA fiAy 
thousand Russians, whom the peace with die Turks permitted ta leave Mot 
davia, advanced upon Volhynia, with the pu^ose of co-t^ieiating. with Tc^i 
inasofi' and Ertell ; and, finally, «f acting ifi.cc^lfW^^iqi) Wtth,Wit|gei4t|^Sff; 
utercepting Buon^wite's eetreet 



Op the idUt S^ttflipbar, U(ts intporUwii juBQtiQB betvKt tha &twiM irf Tor 
VUISO0* mid Tcbitchagoff wu ^«cte4l WWl ibe Huwiw (tttny, iucrwied to 
60,OOQ roe)), becatpe agperiur to ^ the fwqtt, witether i^r Frembi AuMrivw, 
or PohiSi wbfch could tM oppoqed to tfcMi, Thoy crowed the Stjr, i*d mov^d 
fo|-wartl <Hi the Puchy Qf Wai^Wi ^^ &«^wwK(eiilwrg, not without \om, 
retreat«d to tbe twnlu of i^ Jiug. IIk ^unuers »igM hav? pr«8«ed cm turn 
■till oloaw, but for tbe tqriv^ ot Pi^dqb CferBie^eS, t}ie aid-d»«aDip of ttw 
Kntperur, wlto, escorted by ■ body ofohoBM Co««a<ik3, Iwd wtecutod it (>e*iJlo<!S 
muTP^ in orfter tp bciog (je»h ord«r^ *o Tww»s»S' »aid Toliitcht^goff- 'I'hfl 
^H>9r was djraicted ta repair toi H^e gr«^ sti^i to oooufp th« situation tw- 
faeriy be)d t>y l*rinc« Bagrationi wtwJv the cofiw^nd of tbft united VdUtyniait 
afutjf w;^ d^volvsd uyofi Adii^ql Tchitoh«fo^ who, to judge by aubsequeat. 
ttvenfa, do«s u» seen to liftve been oi^ g*eat e#ei^«iwiea, v^ry well fitted for 
Sfo wnpcu4««t a trust- 

Prvice Ozenuvhefi* theft «et out «itk tux b^od of ^ytlHB7)», to carry to lh» 
*vmy of Wjttgwsteia tidings of ttw purfeatfa and luov^itteat; of that of MoW 
afovit^. I'be iliiect course betwew the Rua^ut u^ea ww beid by the Fruioo- 
^wtrtan arcpy. 'fo eecafw tfiis obfM^, CzersMiheff took hie oauTse west- 
ward, and, pea«tvati^ deep iq^ P«lW)d, nwde so long a cirowt, u oob^ 
^«t«Ly Va tuni the wbole ajraiy of ^phwaHj^enbcutg. Alarching with estm- 
ocd^at? deaiHttoh through the wtidfst awl saoel aeoret (>atba, be t^Mfwd ifa^ 
pit^^ipr of Polw«d, avoiding at oBOe t^ UD&ieiKdy yopu1ati<tt and the nun)w«W: 
deta^cfau^nta of tiie eiteniy, and auBUintug his oavalty, horses apd mea, in k 
VTftX ^ whieb BOOQ but Qoasacks, wid Qowack bonee, could bare aoffqrt^ 
wi^tence. We hare good evidence, that this %ing party, on ooe oucwiQit, 
' l^v«lled nearly oae htindred Suglisb inilea io twenty-four hours. 

This extraordina,!? espoiition waa mavked by a peculiar and pleasing Qirqum- 
aUnce. Th« reader must reooUeot tbe capture of the Ueiman Geiteral Win- 
i^ogerode before the KreoUb, and the ungeneioua aiaoner in wJiicbv Buout- 
parte expressed himself to that i^cer. Wiozeogerode, with asothev RusButBi 
general, were despatched, under a suitable guard, from Moscow to Wiliut, i^ 
order to lh«Br bai^ sotf trom thence to Paris, whem the pr«aaiM» of two 
captives of such diatiootiiOB might somewhat gftd the gloomy news which thq; 
Enqteiof was under the necessity of trag^tWw &wn Rupaia, Whw Wio- . 
xengerode wa% proaecutiag his melaacboly and involuntary journey, far ad- 
vanced into Poland, aDd oiit of all hap« eitber of relief or esc^ie, he saw by 
tbe s(de of a wood a figuro, which eetr^ated so suddenly as hajnlly gav^ evea. 
Ifla expierienced eye time to racoguise a Cossack's e«p and l^^ce. A rtty of 
hope was awakened, which was changed into certainty, as a band of Coaeadis, 
IfUisting from the woo4i oveBeame ihq guard, and delivered' tbe prisoRers. 
Czeraicbeff proceeded aucceet^y oo hi* ^pedition, ewbellished by this 
^[reeBble incident, and, moving eastward with tbe same ^ed, sagacity^ and; 
Buccessfiil enterprise, joined Wit^enstein's army, tbeo, lying betwee« Witepsk 
^td Tcbakniki, with ow^iiiM'nicG^oi'S from the Moldavian trmy, aod dii«pti<wo 
bow Wittgenst^ was to co-operate vilh then in tt^e intended plv^ Qf cutting 
off Napoleon's return i» Poland. 

In virtue of the orders which he had received, Tchitcbagoff advanced upon. 
Schwartsenberg, from whom Napoleon might have Gpst expected the servics 
o^a covering army, so soo» ^ his broken and diminished troops should apppeacU 
Poland, ^t when Tchitchagog' appeared in force, this FraBco-AustriqEt, or 
rather Austro-Saxon army, was, a^ sonje aki^uniahiog, compaUed to retin 
Itelund the Bitg, The Adn^ral left (Jenenl Sach^n, a ^raw and active oflkerv 
to observe Schwartzenberg and Regnier, and keep tbem at least in, cheeky 
whilst he himself retrograded towards the Bereaina, where he expected to be 
able to intercept Buonaparte. 
Tchitcbagoff BUKeeded, on tbe I4th Navember, in occupying Minsk; s 
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most eeaentkl conqoeet at the nHOTieBt,foritcoDtaijMd averykrge proportion 
of those stores which had been deetined to reheve the Grand Army, or rather 
its remains, ao sood as they should approach Poland. This success was fbl- 
towed by another equally important. Count Lambert, one of Tchitchagaff's 
Ifenerals, marched against Borizoff, situated on the Beresina, at the very point 
where it was probable that Napoleon would be desirous to effect a passage. 
The Tahant Pohsh General Dombrowski hastened to defend a place, in the loss 
of which the Emperor's safety must etand particularly compromised. The 
battle b^an about day-break on the Zlst November, aiid, after severe fighting, . 
Lambert obtained possession of Borizcd; nfler a Tictory,'in which Dombrowski 
lost eight cannon and 2500 ptistmers. The Admiral Tchitchagoff removed his 
, head-quarters thither, as directed by the combined plan for farther operations. 

While Tchitchagoff marched eastward (o bis place of destination on tha 
Bereeina, Sacken, whom he had left in Volbynia, sensible of the importance 
<rfthe service destined for the Admiral, made every exertion to draw tfie whole 
attentiiMi of Bchwartsenberg and Regnier upon himself. In this daring and 
generous scheme he completely succeeded. As the forces of the Austrian and 
the French generals were separated from each other, Sacken marched against 
Regnier, and not only Hunnnjed, but nearly made him prisoner. Nothing 
eould have saved Regnier from destruction, except the alertness widi which 
Schwartzenberg came to his assiBtancfl. The Austrian, with atrOng reinforce- 
ments, arrived nearly in the moment when his presence must have annihilated 
Sacken, who, not aware of the Austriana being so near, had, oTi the 15d> 
November, engaged in a aerious action with R^;nier near Wolkowitz. The 
BuBsian suffered considerable loss, and effected a retreat wit^ difficulty. He 
etmcentrated his army, however, and continued his retreat from point to point 
upon the position of Brzeit, from which he had commenced his advance. In 
this manner, Sacken withdrew the attention of Scbwartzenberg and the Austro- 
Sazon army to the banks of the Bug, at a moment when it oug'ht to have been 
riveted on the decisive eceues which were about to take place on those of the 
Beresina. 

The French writers complain oT the Austrian gowral on this occasion. 
Tbey cannot deny that Schwartzenberg was active and victorious ; but they 
complain that his activity exerted itself in a quarter which could not greatly 
afiect the issue of the campaign. Some tacticians account tor this, by sup- 
poeittg that his secret instructionB, given when the Emperor of Austria could 
not foresee that the perscmal safety of his scm-in-law w6uld be implicated, pro~ 
hifaited Schwartzenberg to extend bis military operations beyond Volhynia and 
Lithuania. 

Prom these details, it appears GaX F<Htune was bending her blackest and 
most ominous frowns on the fiivoonte of so many years. Napoleon was quar- 
tered, with the wretched relica of his grand army, amid the ruins of the burnt 
town of Smolen^, in which be could not remain, although his means of escape 
appeared almost utterly desperate. The grand army of the Russians waited 
on his flank to aasauH his columns the instant they were in motion ; and should 
he escape a pursuing enemy, all the Polish towns in the front, where suf^ee 
bad been provided for his relief, had been taken, and the two large armies of 
Tchitchagoff and Wittgenstein lay in position on the Beresina to intercept him. 
Hemmed in betwixt puisuers, and' those who, in sportsman's phrase, were sta- 
tioned tii bead him back, destitute of cavalry (o oppose the nations of Coseaeks 
which infested every motion, and having but little artillery to oppose to that ol ■ 
Ibe Rusuins, alt probability of escape seemed rvnond to ao immeasurable 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



MapolemL dSei^ kis Anty. into foitr Corpi, teJUcA hme Smoiaui on title 
retreat toiBorda PtHiOtd. — Cimiiou»froeeeiU$igt tf Kontouacf. — The Vica- 
. roj/'s divisioji is aOacked by JSloradoeUch, tmd ^eeU a Junetmt uttA iVo- 
P^ieon tU Kra*w, <^Ur severe loss. — Kouttrnt^ attadu the French at 
Krasnoi, but only by a distant ctatiumade. — The dtmsion wider Daoetut it 
reMnited ta iVqpoJeon, bui ia a miserable state.' — NapoUon marches to lAady^ 
and Mortier and Datunist are attadted, and st^er hMsep loss t» fctUad, 
toottaded, prMoner*, and artHiery. — Detaiis of the retreat of Sejf.—HB 
crosses the Losnaita, mUh great loss of men and baggage, (Bid jeins Na^ 
lean at Orcza, with his dimMon reduced to 1500 men. — The lehole Grand 
Army is tu/in reduced to 12,000 effeetiee men, besides 30,000 stragglers.— 
Zhrea^id distress and difficulties cf Buonaparte and Us Army. — Sin^iiJar 
scene betmxt Napoleon, and Duroc and Dam. — Napoleon moves toaarda 
Boritqf, and fails in unth the corps ef Victor and Oudinot. — Kovtause^ 
halts at Kof^/n, unthout attacking Bnonaparte. — JVopofeon crosses the B^^ 
tiaa at StudxiatUca. — Partouneaux's lUvision cut off by Wittgenstein. — 
Severe fighting on both sides if the river. — Hreadf^ losses of the French 
in crossing it. — According to the Russian e^eial aeeoitat, 36,000 bodies 
toere found m the Bereaina t^ier the thaie. 

Cooped up, as we have said, in the ruins <^ Snmtenfik, and the slender pro- 
vision of food and supplies which that place offered to bb arm j almost entirely 
exhausted. Napoleon had noiv aeriously to c^insider in what direetion lie should 
make an efibrt to escape. As he had heard .of the loss of Witepsk, by which 
town he had advanced, and understood that Wittgenstein was in possession of 
the line of the D win a, he naturally deterraiued to take the road to Wiba, by 
Kraenoi, Borizoff, and Minsk. The two latter towns were stored with the pro- 
Tisiona which he so much wanted; and, ignorant as yet of what had happened 
on the south of Lithuania, be might expect to tind the banka of the Ber^na 
in possession of the Austro-Saxon army under Schwa rtzenberg. 

For this efibrt he proceeded, as well as circumstances woidd admit, to re- 
organize his army. It was reduced to about 40,000 men, witba disproportioned 
train of baggage and of artillery, although much of the former, and three 
hundred and fifty cannon, had already been left behind. This force the Em- 
peror divided into four corps, which were to leave Smolensk, placing a day'i 
interval betwixt the march of each. He himself led the van, with 6000 of 
bis Guard, and about as many soldiers, the relics of different corps, amalgt' 
mated into battalions as well as circumstances would permit. The Emperor'a 
divieion left Smolensk on the evening of the 13th and momiiig of the I4th 
November. 

The division of the viceroy Eugene, consisting of about the same number 
as that of Napoleon, but inferior in quality, as comprehending none of the 
Itoperial Guard, could not be collected till late on the 15th November, when 
the wearied wretches were once more put into march, by promises of a safe 
arrival in that Lithuania, which so few of them were ever to see again. 

On the 16th, Davoust, after some high words with Ney, who would have 
hurried his departure, set out with another fourth part of the Grand Army," 
approaching to, or exceeding, 10,000 men in number. 

Noy remained till the 17tb of November. As he had once more the peril- 
ous tEisk of covering the retreat, which duty be had performed so admirably 
betwijtt Wiaaima and Smolensk, his division was fortified with about 4000 of 
the Imperial Guard, to whom, aa better fed than the other troops, besidea their 
high character as veterans, more could be trusted, even in the most deapCTate 



SYt .urtr.«r fUFootcM Bwsutf j«n. it»t^i3mtx. 

wciBnatancM. ' Ere thv French kA the ttrra, tbejr obeyod the (Arict com- 
ouu^ of the Emyeror, in- Uowbf «p th& tnwoM widi which SDHrionA was 
suiToimded, that it might not again, as NaiMdemi expressed himseli; fens on 
■vfaMuie M > Fiftn^ aftnf . Sodhwas tkiltaigw^Df th^ extraotdiiury'tnaB, 
-M U* lAfeting to pvorUe fbr lewMiHfaig into RdBrias M ft liiw Wtmi itWhktfae 
«aly <|awtim ntelhor be biBMeir, «t u; imUrtdtiid of Me amy, aboMmet 
be aUet* iMVe dM tual «mKUry.»W« must next attend to the motidw or the 

The gsMrtfl nice of the RuMbn utaj had demanded Prime G<rfiUheff 
KnutDvnff, ak a daef who weald pnt an end to-Banhy de T»V« «7sMk of 
Mttett, and ar^KMe the Invadet* in a pitdied battle. H« had done M» at BOro- 
-diuo, but it mk bs last efibn tf the hind. Hie chaneter was natarallf the 
ramteof antgrprisii^. -Age bad inetnised his dieposltion to ejitMnepm- 
denca, and the euecesi wbioh attended bis procrastinating and cautious Meas- 

' urea, whtie Mationetl at Taivutino, in the msigbbDUt^ood (^ MmboV^ bad 
vivaMd inm to his own sTstem, of fishing as httte a» possible. Ii wM in fain 
pemted oot to fahK, that the Ruseian Qtiops were in high con^on, and that 
•ftinst v> enemy so utterly broken and dispirited as tbe Fmn^ then Wtre, 
««ei7llmkg might be Iruaied to those bni<re soldiers, who had not shrunk, ftom 
an eqtnd (K«£ct with the mbm troops when in tbor vigoar ; and wbo, if then 
wmaleA. bad left the enemy vety lltUe to boast of^ having insulted his caAip, 
and ocetqned the field of battle, eren on the very night erf' his viotoi^. Cmld 
Suwarrow have been recdled trom the dead, or even the noble Bagrabon, ^Hie 
nod of tiie ardiT, as Ua neim ngnifles in Russian); or had Barclay de T^j, 
BwHrigson, or M iloradovitoh, been pemiitt^ to act when the moment of ac- 
tion appraacbed, it aemM probable that Napoleon would- have revisited the 

' Kremlin, not aa a conquemr btrt as a [Hisoner. But Koutousbff, trusting to 
the ctimate of Runia, was contented to let tile French army decay under its 
influence. He bad determined not to encounter the slightest nsk, but to glean 
«p tbe wl'eck of the elements, rather than anticipate their work by tbe ^wOrd. 
Ha gfflie'rftl plan was to maintain himself oii the flank of Napoleon's army, 
and from tinffi to time to attack diem by his vanguard, but by no mesm to 
enter into a general action. Ho surrounded their corps with Cossadts, wh» 
brought with them light field-guns mounted on sledges, which did infinite dam- 
age en pointB wh«o the heavy French gnns could not be easily pointed, so as 

■ to reply to Ifaem. This system may he traced in the preceding pages, and stffl - 
more in diose which are about to follow. It has been applauded by many com* 
potent judges, as gaining everything without putting anything in liazard^ but 
It is ridlcdled by others, and especially by the French, whO acknowledge them- 
■elves obliged to the Urtfiness of KoUtonsoff, end the blunders of the Admiral 
Tchitcbagofi', fbr the escape of tbe poor remnant of the Grand Army which 
Was preserved, and especially for the personal safety of the Emperor himself. 
With these explanations we resume our melancholy and momentous story. 

Without any purpose of departinsr from his maxims of caution, Koutousbff 
eommoiced the attack on tbe retreating army by a movement which ap^dred 
to indicate a more vigorous plan of procedure. He put his army in motitM 
towards Krasnoi, upon a parallel line with that of Buonaparte, moving on tbt 
left fiank of the French, so as to place Napcrieon'a line of advance at Ms 
meity, whenever he should think proper to assail it. At the same timo,'he 
'detached several large bodies to operate on the march of the enemy's column. 
Miloradovitch, with a large vanguard, pushed forward upon tbe high road 
leading from Smolmsk to Krasnoi. Buonaparte had already reached ^ lat- 
ter point, at the boeid of his division, bnt Eugene, who brought, np the reir of 
the Column, was effectually cut off. They were stanmoned to lay down their 
aniii, but the Viceroy man&tty rejected tbe pioposat. Imme^lel;, e«dl 
nnowuling hil] poured fcrlb, li^e a rdoano, a torrent of filv'upon them. 
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The Froich and ItaUana mtiintBined tbeai grotiDd with unava^g braveiy. 
Numbers were killed, others m&de prisoners, and the diviaion almost eutird; 
dflstrayed. 

Still the Viceroy made hia defence good, till night, the friend of the over- 
XHitebed, approached to protect him; wh^i, at the head of his divisiMi, di- 
miniBhed to one half, he quitted the high rond, leaving his fires iHuning to 
mislead the enemy, and, gaining the open fields, accompligfaei], with great loM 
and ine&ble fatigue, his junction with Napoleon at Kraauoi, viaeb he reached 
by a circuitous route. The challenge of a. aentinel during this delkate ma- 
luBUvre might have been utter destruction — and in fact the; did encounter 
such a challenge. They were saved from the conaeqnenees b; a ready-witted 
Pole, who, UHweiing the sentinel in Rusaiaii, impoeed silence on him, pte> 
t^iduog that they were the corps of Owaroff, emirfoyed upon a secret expe- 
dition. 

At length, upon the next morning, (17th NoTend>er,) Eugene reached the 
head-quarters of his Ikther-in-law, who had been very aniioua on his account. 
When the diminished division of Eugene was united to thatof the Emperor, 
they did not exceed 15,000 men in total amount. Yet on being joined by 
Eugene, the active genius of Napoleon, in these moat disadvantageous circum- 
stances, displayed its ascendency. He had caused General Roguet, with a de- 
tachment of the Young Guard, in the night between the 1 5th and 1 6th, to beat 
up the quarters of a Russian detachment, which approached hb own too 
closely ; and having thus taught the hunters to respect the lair of the lion, he 
embraced the audacious resolution of remaining at Krasnoi in defiance of the 
Russian army, till the detachments of Oavoust andNey should again join him. 
Whatever had ' been hia reasons tor separating frcnn Uiese divisions, he now 
saw tile necessity of once more umttng bis forces. 

Even the cold and cautions spirit of Koulousofi^ could not miss the opportu- 
nity occa»oned by this halt of 15,Q00 men, in the &ce of periiapa three (imea- 
their number. But neither the persuasions of his «wn t^cers, nor the re> 
proaches of Sir Robert Wilson, the English commifisimier, could prevail on 
the old general to attack with the vivacity which the occasion demanded. He 
would only consent to wage a distant engagement with artillery. At day- 
break on the ]7tb, Eugene, whose forces the preceding battie had altogether 
disabled, was directed to take the advance towa^s Liady, the next miserable 
stage of the French army, while Buon^arte drew his sword, and saying be 
bad already played the Emperor, and must now once more be the general, led 
in parson his 6000 guards, attended by Mortier at the head of 6000 soldiers 
jnore, to meet as great odds as it should please KoutousolTto despatch against 
him.* hi the sort of battle which followed, the Russians acted with great 
caution. The name of Napoleon almost alone protected his army. The 
French suifered, indeed, from the fire of 100 pieces of artillery, and fivim 
charges of cavalry, which they had no means of answering or repelling ; but, 
though gaps were made in their line, and some of their squares were forced 
by the cavalry, yet neither success nor repulse could induce Koutousc^ to 
hazard a serious attack upon Napoleon, for the purpose of altogether destroy- 
ing the invader and his army. Even Boutourljn, a friendly critic, where the 
reputation of the old Russian general is concerned, r^rets he had not taken 
the bold course of placing bis army across the direct hoe of Buonaparte's re- 

• Colonel BdutoutVin priiaeB the addtsw orKouiousrolT, whs, ha ihjb, managed with hi^ ekilt 
■9 aiwav" to present a ■uoEriot force lo ihat which the Frencb hid upon the field of battle, al- 
ihaugh fail army waa oD the whole iafcnor lolhm of Napoleon. Without iidtnitiiiig Iho eiac(Be>s 
ef ins lail nalemeni, which there i» coniidetable cause to dispute, little merit can be snomed . 
foi Ihe RDuian general's denetity in obtaining « nnmerlcal snperiority W Wiainn, KramoE, ■»< 
elsevhcTe, wheD it is eoniideied Ihat Napoleon hinueir had divided his army into fbut colutnaa, 
and plteed one day's mirch belwiii each. Hie Rusiian* hut, tltcrerorG, only one column of ten 
DFtwetwa tbaasmd men tDdeal with at once. 

Vol. 11. 3B 
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tTMt, niMn the Fmcb, OT«roome at oose by j^iyncal auSbrnig ud moi<ttI 
depresBioD, muat, even Mippcmiig tbem-eqnat in numbers, have been e^dremelr 
iofeiior to tbeir. opponents. Up<Hi the whole, Koutonaoff seem to h&ve &cted 
towarda N&polMm and the Gwid Anaj, as the Gremttnd fiabers do to the 
whale, whom they are ooefol net to npp nweh in hia dying agomeB, wbmi 
pain, finy, and a mmc of reyeoge, render the Utt Btnggtea of the leriathan 
peciifiariy dai^iwuB. 

The battle.'or csnaonade of Knann, ms concluded t^ the ^tpeuance of 
Dsvouat oifd hiB-'Cokiinn, ramxinded and fidloved by a large hpdy of Ges- 
saeks, (rcHn whtHD be endeaTOued to extricate bimadf hf a precqntate manb. 
When tbey came in si^ of Kiaiaot, most of the aoldiers, wfao-lnd been 
horribly haraased ainoe they left Smolenak, broke their ranke and hurried 
acroB the £etdB to escape the Rgaaiam, and gain the cover of the town, in 
the Btreeta of which their ofiicen rallied them with difficulty. In this mis- 
GAble ctmditioQ was the third corps of the armyi accordingto ita latest ditiaion, 
when it was reunited to the main body. Upon inqtnrinjr after Ney and tbs 
rear-guani, Napideon hid the mortification to learn that. Ney wae-probaUy 
still at Smolenak, or, if upon the road, that he must be Bun-ouoded with 'diffi- 
culties out of which it was imposaUe he could extricate himsdf. 
~ In the meantime, Kap^eon learned that the -Ruaaians were acting with more 
ligour, and that Prince Galitzin waa about to occupy Krasnoi; and further, 
that if he did not advance with all deepatofa on Liady, he might probably find' 
it in poseaaion of the enemy. Gladly as NqKileon would have kqit the &ekl, 
in order to [uvtect the ^iroach of N^, he now saw that each pCTserw a itce 
nUst neceaearily expoce himeelf and the renuMDt of hia amy to the gveatest 
peri), withoi^ iiT ^ humanprobability, beii^ of use to his MareBobal; Under 
this Qcmviction, he put himaelf at the head of the Old Guavd, to march <m as &st 
BapoesibIe,aDdsecureLiBd;,and withit the paesageof the Dnieper, from which 
be might (rtherwiao have been excluded. Dav oust and Mortier were h& to 
defend KraBiKri,->f practirAblBi^tiU-iilSlit-tal), and then to follow under cowj>f 
the darkness. The retreat of Na^Ieon seemed to remove the chans, which 
had chilled the Ruaaians and warmed the- French. A very Berce asnult wns . 
made on the eecraid and third diviai<»is, aod Mortier B»d Ney^ havi^ both 
euflered greatly, made their escape to Liady with much difficulty. The fVench 
left on tbia Gital field forty-five pieces of catuion, upwards of six thousand pria- 
onera, with a great otunber of dain, and as many wounded, who werenecea- 
sarily left to the mercy of the Ktmana. To complete their loeses, Key's di- 
vision of the army waa, by the direction of the other columns iqwa Liady, 
left with the whole Russian army botwist liimself and N^oleon. The retreat. 
6f that celebrated soldier must next be narrated. 

O^ the ITth of November, Ney, last of the inTading army, left Smolenak at 
the head of seven or eight thousand fighting men, leaving behind 6000 sick 
and wounded, and dragging along with them the Temaining stragglers whom, 
the Gtnaon of PJatoff, who entered the town immediately on Ney's departure, 
bad compiled toresome th«r march. They advanced vnthout mudi inter- 
niption till they reached the fiekl of battle of KrasDei, where they saw all the 
reUcsof a bloody action, and heaipa of dead, lixnn whose dress and appearance 
they could rect^oise the different corjM in which they bod served in Napoleon's 
army, though there was no one to tell the flite of the survivors. Tbey had 
not [HMiceeded much farther b^ond this fatal spot, when tbey approached the 
baaka of the Losmina, where all had been prepared at leisure for their recep- 
tion. Milwadovitch lay here at the head of a great force ; and a Ihit^ miat, 
wluch covered the ground, occasioned Ney's column to advance under the 
RuBBtan batteries before bong aware of the dmger. 

A ni^e Ruamui officer appeared, and innted N^ to capitulate. "A 
Mareschal of EVance never Buirenders," answered that intrepid genera]^. Ka 
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(^&e«r rotiradi luti^ tbe RuBidan>t«tleries cqieaed & fire of grape-stlDt, U the 
dtattmce of. o^y two buadred aikl My yards, wiiij» at the cooctmoB tbe- wat 

. arese, findefaowed the. derated column of Frmch, wi& a ravine id front man- 
ued by their. eBemies, lubjected on eietj Bide to a fire (tf uttllBry., vrliile tbe 
hilla were black with the Ruaaiac troops placed to siqqiort their guns. Far 
from losing heart in so perilous a situation, the liVench Guards, with rare in- 

' tr^idity, forced their way through the ravine of the Losmiiia, and rushed with 
the utmost fury on the Ruasian: batteries. Tbey were, however, chained in 
their turn wiUi the bayonet, and such as had crossed tbe stream suffered 
drea^ully. In ^ite of this failure, Ney persoTered in the attempt to cut bis 
liasKLge by main force througji this superior body of RusaiaDS, who lay opposed 
to bim iniroat. Again the French advanced upon the cannon, losutg whole 
ranks, which were svppbed by their comrades as last as they fell. The assault 
was once more unsuccessful, and Ney, seetRg that the general &te of his column 
was no longer doubtful, endeavoured at least to save a part from tbe wreck. 
Having selected about four - thousand of (he best nicn, he separated himself 
from the rest, and set forth under shelter of the night, moving to the rear,' as 
if about to return to Smolensk. This, indeed, was the only road open to hhn, 
but he did not pursue it long ; for as soon ea he reached a rivulet, which bad 
the appearance of being one of the feeders of the Bmeper, he adopted it for 
bis ginde to tbe banks of thu river, wluch he reached in safbty near the village 
of Syrokovenia. Here he fbnnd a single pUce in tbe river frozen over, though 
the ice was bo thin that it bent beneath the steps of the soldiers. 
: Tluree hours v/ere pmutt«d, to allow stragglers from the column during tbe 
hight-marcb to rally at thisplacc,ebould th^goodforUme enable tbetn (o find 
it. These three hours Ney ^>ei)t in profound sleepy lyiog-op die banks of tbe 
river, uid wrapped up in lus cloak. When tbo stipulated titoe had elapsed, 
the passage to the other side began and continued, althou^ die motion c^ the 
ice, and tbe awful sounds of its splitting into large cracks, prevented more than 
one from crossing at once. The wagons, some loaded with sick and wounded, 
last attempted to pass ; but tbe ice broke with tliem, and the heavy plunge and 
stifled moantog, apprised their -companions of their &te. The Cossacks, as 
usual, speedily appeared in' the rear, gleaned np some hundreds of prisonen,' 
and took possession of the artillery and b^goge. 

Ney bad thus put the Dnieper betwixt him and the regulars of tiie Russiui 
army, by a retreat which has few parallels in military history. But lie had not 
escaped the Cossacks, wbo were spread abroad over the face of the country, 
and soon assembled around the remains of liis cdunHi, with their light artillery 
and long lanc^. ' By these enemies they were several times placed in the nt- 
iHost jeopardy;, nevertheless, at tbe.bead.of arednced band of fifteen hundred 
men, tbe Marescbal fought his way to Orcxa, to which town NaprJ«on had 
removed from Liady, having crossed the Dnieper. Ney arrived on the SOtb 
November, md found Engene, Mortier, and Davoust. The Eh*?^""" "^^ ^^o 
leagues in advance when they met. Napoleon hailed Ney, witlj the undisputed ^ 
title, the bravest, of the brave, and declared be would Jidve given all bis trea- 
sures to be assured of hia existence. Hia comrades, hastened to wcicome and' 
to Thieve him, and being now in Poland, prori^oaS aad accommodation bad 
becMoe more plenty among them. 

All Napoleon's Grand Army was now.united. But the whole, which bai- 
at Smolensk amounted to forty thousand, consisted now of scarcely twelve - 
tliousand men who retained the name and disciplipe of solars, bo much Jiad- 
want and the sword thinned the, ranks of these invincible legions. There were 
besides, perhaps, thirty thousand. stragglers. of every. description, but them' 
added little or nothing to the strength of the army; and only served to encum- 
bsrits numbers, aa they were under no disciplioe, but plundered the country 
without mcrcj. 

.- Cocwic 
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M tlu JfetJM ciins, too, N«pol«on hailAbe loortificstion to kam the &11 
t£ Hinak, and the rabeU of Schwarteenberg to cover Warsaw, which, of 
eoucHe, l«ft him no hopes of receiving succour from the AuBtrians. He heard 
also that Victor and Oudinot had quarrelled in what manner Wittgenstein 
should he attacked, and had on that account left him unattacked on any point. 
That genend was tb^«fbre at freedom to threaten the lefl of the Grand Army, 
^ould it remain king on the Dnieper ; while Koutousoil might resume, it fais 
pleasure, bis oM station on Napoleon's lefl, and Tchitchagoff might occupy 
tiie Bereana in bis front. In the bitterness of his heart the S^peror exclaimed, , 
" Thus it befalls, when we commit faults apon faults." 

Minsk being out of the question, Napoleon's next ptMnt of direction was . 
Borizofi'. Here there was, over Ute Bercsina, a bridge of tht«e hundred 
fethoms in length, the possessionof which appeared essential to his final escape 
from Russia. But while Napoleon wss considering what should be his next 
movement, after crossing the Beresina at BorizoS*, he was once more surprised 
with the additional evil tidings, that this town also, with the bridge so neces- 
sary to him, was lost ; that Bori^olT was token, as fonherly mentioned, and 
Dombrowaki defeated under its walls. 

■'Is it then written," he said, looking upwards, and striking the earth with 
his cane, '^ Is it written that we shall commit nothing but errors \ " 

About the saiQe gloomy period, Segur relates the following anec^te : — 
Napoleon had stretched himself on a couch, and apparently slumbered, while 
his faithful servants, Duroc and Daru, sitting in his apartment, talked over 
tfaar critical situation. In their whispered oonversation, the words, " priB<»ier 
of state," reached the sleepless ear of NapolcCHi. . . 

. "How!" said he, raising himself, "do you think they would dare ? " 

In answer, Dbtu mentioned the phrase, well known to the Emperor, of state 
policy, as a thing independent of public law or of morahty. 

*' But Prance," said the Emperor, to whom state policy somided at present 
le% pleasantly Aati when it was appealed to fiir deciding some great movement 
of his own, — " what will.France say?" 

"Who can answer that question. Sire?" continued Duroc ; but added, " it 
tfas his warmest wish that the Emperor, at least, could reacfa France, were if 
through the air, if earth were stopped against his passage." 

"Then lam in your way, I suppose?" said the Emperor. 

The reply was affirmative. 

" And you," continued the Emperor, with an afiectation of treatiilg the 
matter Jightly, " have no wish to become a prisoner of state ?' ' 
. "To be a prisoner of war is sufficient for me," said Daru. 

Na^teon was silent for a time ; then asked if the reports of his ministen 
were bunit. 

" Not yet," was the reply. 

"Then let th«n be destroyed," he continued, "for it must be confessed we 
are in a moat lamehtable condition." 

This was Uie strongnat sign be had yet given, of Napoleon's deep feeling of 
the situation to which he had reduced himself. In studying the map, to dis- 
cover tiie fittest place to pass the Bereaiua, he approached his finger lo the 
country oftbo Cossacks, and WM heard to murmur, "Ah, CharlesXH.; Pal- 
tftwa." But these were only the momentary ejaciiiations dictated by a sense 
^ of his condition ; all his resolutions weio calmly and firmly taken, with a sense 
- of what was due to himself and to his foUowers. 

'It was finally determined, that, in despite of Tchitcbagoff and his am^, 
vliich occupied the lefl bank, the passage of the Beresina should be attempted, 
af • pl^tce above Barizoff called Studzianka, where the stream was only fifty'^ve 
fMiems across, and six feet deep. There were heights, it is true, on the op- ' 
posite bnk, snrroandkig a piece of meadow groun4, and thfese fte adventiDtra 
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mast look tb find strong^ occupied ; so that those who adventured on Ihe pas- 
sage must expect to land in that marshy meadow, under a heavy fire fiwm that 
poaition. Lastly, this perilous attempt must, in all probability, he made ^■' 
the very teeth of the Moldavifui army. With Napoleon'a ten or twelve ftou- 
sand fighting men, and twice or three times the number of dwordBriyatwiggieW,' 
the attempt to force such a pa^ge would have been utter insanity. But flift 
star of Napoleon had not yet set. »w 

The first dawn of reviving fortune was marked by the succe^ of Victor 
and Oudinot. They wwe advancing with the hope of savbig Borizoff, when 
they received intelUgence that Domhrowski was routed by Wittgenstem, uid 
that the fragmentaofthePohshcorpg were close at hand, followed by the inc- 
torious Russians. Oudinot instantly gathered the scattered Poles under hia 
protection, and moving on to meet the Russian advanced-guard, they drove 
them back with considerable loss. Wittgenstein, in consequence of tto check, 
found himself obliged to abandon Borizoff, and once more to place the Berft. 
sina betwixt himself and the French. But in repassing that river, he fooK 
care to destroy the bridge at Borizoff, so that the town, though secured by tiie 
French, was no longer useful to them as a place of passage, and the Emperor, 
wii'^ii he learned the news, was still compelled to abide by the plan of crossing, 
as he beat could, at Studzianka. The task was rendered more easy, by the 
prospect of his scattered and broken army being reinforced by the troops of 
Victor and Oudinot, who were on the same side of the fatal river with him- 
self, and might form an immediate junction willi him. 

Meantime, as a preparation for thp iiiarcli, the Emperor limited all the offi- 
cers, even of the highest rank, to one carriage ; and ordered one half of &6 
wagons to be destroyed, that all the horses and draught-oxen might be applied 
to getting forward the ammunition and artillery. There is reason to think 
these commands were very imperfectly obeyed. , Another order, marking 
strongly the exigencies of the time, respected such officers as still retained 
th^r horses. The cavalry, under Latour Maubourg, had, since leaving Smo- 
Iwak, been reduced from eighteen hundred to one hundred and fifly. To 
supply tto deficiency, about five hundred officers, all who remained mounted, 
were formed into a body called the Sacred Squadron, to attend upon the Em- 
peror's peraon. Grouchy and Sebastiani had the command of this body, in 
which officers formed the privates, and generals of division served as captains. 
But it was not long ere fatigue and want of forage, no respecters of rank or 
condition, dismounted the greater part of the Sacred Squadron. 

The army thus in some small degree reorganized, and refreshed by the tetter 
quarters and nourishment which they had received since the battle of Kraanw, 
now plunged into the immense pine forests which conceal the course of the 
Bere^a, to disguise their adventurous march the more completely fivm the 
enemy. They were moving towards Borizoff, when loud shouts from the 
forest at first spread confiiaion among their ranks, under the idea of an unex- 
pected attack ; but this fear was soon changed into joy, when they found them- 
selves on the point of uniting with the army of Victor and Oudinot, amounting 
to fifty thousand men, complete and provided with everything. Yet whatever 
the joy on the part of the Grand Army, it was at least equalled by the astonish- 
ment of their comrades, when they recognised the remains of the innumerable 
host which had left them in such splendid equipment, and now returned in the 
guise, and with the gait and manner, of spectr^ raised from the church-yard. 
They filed past tbur happier comrades with squalid countenances, their unUbi9> 
replaced by women's pelisses, or what various rags each could pick up;, thai 
fbet bare and bleeding, or protected by bundles of filthy rags instead oif shoes. 
All discipline seemed gone ; . the officer gave no command, the 3pldier,ob^|M 
none. A sense of common danger led ibem to keop togetiier and to stnifl^ 
forward, uid mtttual fttigue made them take repose by the same firea ; but 
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what dee Uie? had learned of discipline was pntctiacd rattier by instinct ttoa 
by dti^, and in inanj cases wse (Ato^ctber ibiyotten. 

"nie army of tli& two MareechalB, taowever, tbongh scarce recovered from 
their estoiHshin«it, joined the ranks erf* the Grand Ann;, and, as if disordw 
had been iafeGtiouB, very nxin showed a dispositien to get rid of that mitilaTy . 
discipline- which their new associates had flung a^de. — Leaving Napt^eon on 
Ha adroQce to the. river, it is now necessary to notice the motiom of the 
RusffluS' 

The glory and the trophies of the inarch of the Grand Army had been 
enough entirely to Batisfy Koutousoff. They were indeed euffictent to gorge 
such a limited amlMtion as that general might be eii[^>oaed to possees at his 
advanced age, when men are usually more bent on saving than on 'winning. 
From the 15th to the 1 9th November, the Russians had obtained posseasimt 
of S28 guns, bad made 26,000 prisoners, of whom three hnndred were officers, 
beudes 10,000 men ekin in battle, or destroyed by fatigue, 3atis6ed with 
sucb- advantages, the cautious vetMun proceeded by abart journeys to K.opjn, 
on the Dnieper, without crossing that river, or attempting to se^md (he de- 
fence of the Beresina by an attack on tbe rear of the enemy. 

It is true, tiiat die Rusuan army had sustained great loeses ; not less, it «aa 
said, than 30,000 sick and wounded, were for the present un^le to serve, al- 
though the greater part of them afierwtwds recovered. It is no less true, th«t 
the Ruauan si^diers suffered greatly from vant of hospitals, being unprovided 
for a struggle on such an extensive scale as Napoleon's invasion gave rise to. 
Nor can it be demed ibat Koutousoff's minute attention to the proper pro^' 
vjding of his army with all necessaries was highly laudable. Yet we must' 
still be of <^>inion, that an otgect so important as the capture of Buonaparte 
and the destruction of lits army, wt)uld have vindicated, even if tbe eol&ei 
himself had been appealed to, two or three forced marches, with tbe hardslups 
attending them. Such, however, was not Koutouscrff's opinion; he halted at 
Kopyn, and contented himself with despatching his Cossacks and light tro<^ 
to annoy Napoleon's rear. 

The danger not being presung on tbe port of the Graad Aimy of Russia, 
Napoleon had only to apprehend tbe opposition of Tchitcb^off, whose uoiy, 
about 35,000 men in all, was posted along the Bereeina to oppose (he paa^ge 
of Buonaparte wherever it should be attempted. Unfortunately, the Admiral 
was one of an ordinary description of petqile, who, having once determined in 
their own mind, -that an adversary entertains a parttcniar design, proceed to 
act upon that belief as -an absolute certainty, and can rarely be faraught to 
reason on the possibility of bis having any other purpose. Thus, taldng it &x 
granted that Napoleon's attempt to crass the Beresina would take place fiefettr 
BorizofT, TchitcbagofT could not be persuaded that tbe passage might be. as 
well essayed above that town. Napoleon, by various inquiries and reports 
transmitted through the Jews, who, for mon^, served as spies on both sides, 
contrived to strengthen Tcbitefaagoffin the belief that he was only designing a 
feint upon Studzianka, in order to withdraw tbe attentionof the Russians Iroia 
the Lower Beresina. Never was a stratt^em more BuccesHful. 

On the very day when Napoleon [uvpared for the passage at Studziuika, 
Tcbitchagoff, instead of noticing what was going forvrard above Borizoff, not 
Only marched down the river with all the forces under his own immediate com- 
mand, but issued orders to tbe division of Tschaplitz, which amounted to six 
Uiousand men, and at present watched the very spot where Napoleon meant 
to erect his bridges, to leave that position, and follow him down the river. 
These' were the very ordeis which Buonaparie would have dictated to the 
Russiui leader, if he had had his choice. 

When -the French arrived at Studziai^, their first butimeiB was to prepare 
two bridges, a work which was attended >iritii much danger and <^ffio(ilty. 
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' TJ»y laboured by, nigbt, expecting in the mothing to be aahited with a can- 
nonade &oni ffae RuBsian detachment under Tschaplitz, which occupied the 
heights already meattoned, on the opposite bank. The French generals, and 
■TOrticuIarly Murat, considered the peril as so imminent, that ^y wished 
Btionaparte to cominit hiiaaelf tor'die fahh ofsome Polea who knew the cmbi- 
try, and leave them to their &te ; but- Napoleon rejected the proposal as un- 
wOTthy of him. Ail night the.French laboured at die bridges, which were yet 
hut little advanced, and might have been easily demolished by the ajtillory of 
the RnssiaoB. But what was. the joy and surprise of the French to see, with the 
earliest beamsofthemoniing, that artillery, and those Russians, in full march 
retreating &oni their position ! Availing himself of their disappearance, Buona- 
parte threw across a. body of men who swam their horses over the river, with 
each a voltigeur bbhind him. Thus a footing was gained on the other bank 
of this perilous stream. Great part of Victor's army had moved up the river 
towards Sbidzianka, while the last division lay sfiSl at BorizofT, of which that 
MarBschal had possession. This constituted a rear-guard to jmitect the- army 
of Napoleon during the critical moment of its passage, from the interruption 
which might be expected from the corps of Wittgenstein. 

Durii^ the 26th and 37th, Napoleon pushed troops across the river, those 
Of On^ot forming the advance; and was soon so secuie, that Tschaplitz, 
discovering his error, and moving back to regain his important position at 
Studzianka, found the French too strongly posted oa the left bwik of the Bere- 
eina, for bis regaining the opportunity which he had lost. He halted, there- 
fore, at Stakhowa, and waited for reinforcements and orders. Meanwhile the 
passage of the Beresina continued, slowly indeed, for the number of stragglers 
and the quantity of b^age was immense ; yet by noon Napoleoii and Wa 
Guards had crossed the river. Victor, whose division constituted the rear- 
guard of the Grand Army, had relieved the Imperial Guards in their post on 
' the left bank ; and Parteuneaux, who formed the rear of the whole army, was 
moving irom Borizoff, where be bad been stationed with the pui-pose oF fixing 
the enemy's attention upon that spot. No sooner had he left Borizoff' than it 
was again in the hands of the Russians, being instantly occupied by PlatolT. 

But thb indefatigable Wittgenstein was in mnliott on the right bank, {Hissing 
forward as Victor closed ^p towards Napoleon; and, throwing himself betwixt 
Studzianka and Borizoff, on a plain called Staroi-Bdrizoff, he cut off Partou- 
neaux.'s division from tiie rest of the French army. That general made a 
gallant resbtnnce, and attempted to force his way at the sword's point through 
the troops apposed to him. At length the Hettman Platoff, and the Russian 
partisan Sedawin, coming i^, the French general found himself entirely over- 
powered, and after a brave resistance laid down his arms. Three generals, 
with artillery, and, according to the Russian accounts, about 7000 men, fell 
into the hands of the Russians, — a prize tiic more valuable, as the prisoners 
belonged chiefly to the unbroken and unexhausted division of Viclor^ and 
comprehended eight hundred fine cavalryr in good order. 
. To improve tti^ advant«(e, the Rusuans threw a bridge of pontoons across 
ihe.Beresina at Borizofil; and Tchitchagotf and Wittgenstein having commu- 
nicated, resolved upon a joint attack upon both banks of the river at once. 
With thia purpose, upon Uie 28th of November, Admiral Tchitchagoff moved 
to Stakhowa, opon the left bank, to reinforce Tschaplitz, and assault that part ■ 
of the French army which bad crossed the Beresina ; and Wittgenstein with ' 
natolf marched towards Studzianka, to destroy the Emperor's rear-gnard,; 
which no exertitm. on the part of Napoleon or his generals bad yet been able ' 
to get acroHs the river. Thus, the extraordinary good fortune of finding a' 
I^ace of passage, and of being enabled by an uncommon chance to compleCa' 
his brid^^ without (^ipontidn^ was so far fiom placing Napoleon in a^ety, 
tiiathis dai^ers seemed only to multiply around biin^ But yet upon hb side 
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of the river, now the left tank, hk own presence of mind, snd the bravery of 
his fiolttere, gave him a. decided superiority, and llie tordineaa, to say the leaat, 
of Tchitchagoff's motiona, insured his safely. 

l^hapHtz, who Eeems to have been a brave tmiJ active otHcer, commenced 
-the battle by advancing fiDm Stakhowa. But he wbs worsted by the French, 
wiio were superior in numbere, and he received no succours from the Admiral, 
1hou^ repeatedly demanded.* In this manner were the French enabled to 
force tbw way towards a village called Brelowau, through deep morasses, and 
4)ver long bridges or rail-ways, tbnned c^ the truuks of pine-trees, where a bold 
attack might have rendered their advance impossible. The least exertion on 
the part of Tchitchagoff might have caused these bridges to be burnt ; and as 
combustiblee were laid ready for the purpose, it required but, according to 
Blur's espreesion, a spSrk tram the pipe of a Cossack, to have set them on 
fire. Thedestructionof this rail-wily, eociosing the French between the inorass 
and the river, must have rendered the passage of the Beresina entirely usdess. 
But it was not bo decreed ; and the French, under Oudinot, were enabled to 
preserve the ueftns of a movement so essential to their safety. JHeanwhile the 
scene on the r^ht bank had become the wildest and most horrible which \m 
can exiubit. 

On the heights of Studnanka, Victor, who commanded the French rear- 
gtiud, amounting perhaps to 8000 or 10,000 men, was prepared to cover the 
rotreat o^er the bridges. The right of this corps d'armSe rested on the river; 
a nidne full of busbes covered iheir front, but the left wing had no point of 
«apport. It remamed, according to the military phrase, in Ike air, and was 
«overed by two regiments of cavalry. Behind this defensive line were many 
thousands of stragglers, mingled with the usual followers of a camp, and witli 
all those individuals who, accompanying, for various reasons, the FVench from 
Moroow, had survived the horrors of the march. Women, children, domestics, 
the aged and the infants, were seen among the wretched mass, and wandered 
by the side of this fatal river, like the fabled spectres whidi throng the banks 
of the infernal Styx, and seek in vain for pasa^e. The want of order, which 
it was impossible to preserve, the breaking of the bridges, and the time spent 
in the rep^ — the fears of the unhappy wretches to trust themselves to the 
dangerous and crowded passages, had all operated to detain them on the i^t 
bank. The baggage, which, in spite of the quantity already lost, of the diffi- 
cirity of ttansportation, and of Napoleon's precise orders, amounted MiH to a 
ver; great number of carts, wains, and the like, and which was now augmented 
by all that belonged to the troops of Oudinot and Victor, was seen, sMne filing 
towards the bridge, and the greater part standing in confusion upon the shore. 
The artillery itself, sucb as remained, was in no better state. 

Such was the condition of matters at the bridge, when Wittg^istiBin, after 
Lis victory over Partouneaux, marching up the right bank of the Beresina, 
engaged in a fierce combat with the rearguard under Victor ; and the baHs 
of the Russians began to &11 among the mingled and disordered mass which 
we have endeavoured to describe. It was then that the whde body of strag- 
glers and fugitives rushed like distracted beuigs towards the bridges, every 
feeling of prudence or humanity swallowed up by the animal instinct of selA 
pieeervation. The horrible scene of disorder was augmented by the de^brate 
violence of those, who, determined to make their own way at all risks, threw 
down and trampled upon whatever came in their road. The weak and help- 
IcM either shrunk back from the fray, and sat down to w*'' their fete at a d»- 
taace, or, mixing in it, were thrust over the bridges, crushed under carriages, 
cut down perhaps with aabres, or trampled to death under the feet of thw 

• The oooducl of Ihe Admiral wu » vDwoovntable on Ita occasion, thai lome BllempjB* *• 
rapWa it oa hu nml htbha, uiit to roppoae ito be wu prcTenled from seadiitg the leiafaTco' 
B«nii b7 the wind beUg ceatnty. 
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CAunbTiiteii. All tbia wbile the actiaa coDtinusd with £117, liai^ tf ifths 
Heavens meant to match their wrath with that of auua, a hurricane arose, and 
added terrors to a scene which was already of a character so dreadtu). ' 

About ii)id-[day iho French, atUl bravMy reaistiog, began \o Jose ground. :The 
RusnaiUi coming gradually up in strength, succeeded in forcing tb^ ra-vine, 
and compeUing them to assums e. positioii nearer the bridges. About tbesame 
time, the larger bridge, thai constructed for artillery and heavy carriages, 
brpke down, and multitudes were forced into the water. The scream of mor- 
tal agony, which arose &om ths despairing multitude, became at this crius for 
ft moment go oniveraol, that it rose shriUy audible over the noise of the ele- 
.mejits and the thunders of war, above the. wild whilstbng of the tenqiest, asd 
the sustained and redoubled bourns of tha Cossacks... Tbe witness from 
. whom we have this informatioD, declares that tbe sound was in his ears for 
msDy weeks. This dreadful scene^continued till dark,-m«Jiy bemgibnied-into 
the icy river, some throwing themseWee in, betwixt absolute despair, and the 
faint hope of gaining tbe opposite bank by swimming, some gat^ig acroBs only 
to die of cold and exhaustion. As tbe obscurity cane on, Victor, with the 
reufaioder of his troops, which was much reduced, quitted Uie station be had 
defended so bravely, and led tbem in their tuni across. All night, the misceba- 
neoua multitude continued to tbrong across the bridge, underthe fire of the 
Russian artillery, to whpm, even in the darkness, the noise wbidi accompanied 
their march made them a distinct mark. At day-break, the French engineer, 
CeoBral Ebl^, &iaUyset lire to the bridge. All that remained on tbe odwr 
side, including many prisoners, and a great quantity of guns and baggage, 
became the prisoners and the prey of the Russians. The amoant t^Uie 
French lc«s was never exactly known ; but the Ruestaft report, coneeroing the 
bodies of the invaders which were collected and butnt aa soon as the tliaw 
permitted, states that upwards of 36,000 wer« found in 
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canber — naehet Waraatium the lOtk. — Curiaiu InleiVieto mtk the AMit de 
Pradt. — Arrivet at Drttden cm the lAth — and ai Parit on tia ISlh, at 
nidttigbi. — Dreadjul tlaU <if the Grand Army, when kfi by NapoUon — ' 
Arrfoe at WUna, tohenee they are (friueit by the Cos»ack», directing their 
_fiight upon Kaieno.- — Diageneion* among the French GeneraU. — Cmi^oiiM 
PoUey of the Austrian* under Sckioartxenberg. — Precarioue ttaie of Mae- 
donald. — Heretreals upon TUeit. — D'Yordc teparatet hie IVoopt from 

■ tie French. — Macdonali ^eeta his retreat to Ktmigaberg. — dote «f the 
Ruaaiatt Expedition, with a but on the part cf the Frmeh ^ 450,000 Uen 
in Killed and Priaonera. — Diacueaion tff the Cauaea tnUcA led to iMa nun- 
oaa Cataatrophe. 

When the army of BuonapaKe was assembled on the other side of the Be- 
reainoi, they exhibited symptoms of total disorganiEatiou. Tbe village of 
Bribwau, where tbey halted on the night of their passage, was entirely puUed 
down, that the raaterialfl migfat supply camp-fires; and a conriderable part of 
Buonaparte's head-quartera wns included in the same fate, his own a^vtntent 
being with difficulty saved from the soldiery. They could scareefy be blamed 
for this want of discipline, for the night was deadly cold; and of the wet and 
shivering, wrefcBes who had been immersed in the icy rivu, many laid their 
beads down nevmito raise them more. 

On tbe 29th^Bember, the Emperor Iril the &lal banki of tfaje Beresina, 

Vol. II. ^^ - " 
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■t the hesd of an armj more disorganized than ever; foi f«ir of Oudiiaot'a 
corps, and scarcely any belonging to Victor's, who were yet remuning, w«>a 
able to resist the general contagion of disorder. They pushed on witbqut any 
regular disposition, having no more vanguard, centre, or t«ar, than can be 
ascnbed to a flock of sheep. To outstrip the Russians was their oiiy desire, 
and yet numbers were daily surprised by the partisans and Cossacks. Most 
fortunately for Napoleon, the precaution of the Duke of Baasano had de- 
spatched to the banks of the Beresina a division of French, commanded by 
General Majson, who were sufficient to fona a rear-guard, and to protect tfas 
disorderiy and defenceless maaff of fugitives. Thus they reached Mslodeczno 
on the 3d December. 

Here Buonaparte opened to his chief confidants his resolution to leave tim 
army, and push forward to Paris. The late conspiracy of Mallet had coO' 
vinced him of the aecessity of his presence there.* His remaining with an 
army, which scarce had existence in a military sense, could be of no use. H« 
was near Prussia, where, from reluctant allies, the inhabitants were likely to 
be changed into bitter enemies. He was conscious of what he had meditated 
against the King of Prussia, had he returned victorious, and judged from faia 
own purposes the part which Frederick was likely to adopt, in cooseqaenM 
*rf this great reverse in his fortunes. 

This resolution being adopted, Napoleon announced that preparations for his 
departure should be made at Smorgoni, intending to remain at Malodeczno 
till he should be joined by General Maison with the rear-guard, which was 
left a day's march behind the main body. He now waited until it should cloae 
up with him- They came at last, but with Tciuphtz and the Russians at their 
heels. Intense cold (the thermometer being twenty degrees below zero,) pre- 
vented anything more than skirmishes between them. 

On the 5th December, Buonaparte waa at Smorgoni, where he again re- 
ceived a welcome reinforcement, being joined by Loison, advancing at the head 
of the garrison of Wilna, to protect his retreat to that place, and whose op- 
portune assistance gave a new rear-guard, to supply that commanded by Maison, 
which the war and weather had already rendered as incapable of effectual 
service, as thoae whom they had protected from the banks of the Beresina to 
Smoi^oni. Loison had orders to take in his tnm this destructive duty, for 
which purpose he was to remain a day's march, as usual, behind the mass of 
what had been the army. 

The order of the march to Wiba thus arranged. Napoleon determined <m) 
his own departure. Three sledges were provided ; one of which was prepared 
to carry him and Caulaincourt, whose title the Emperor proposed to assume 
while travelling incognito, although their figures were strikingly dis^mibr, the 
Duke of Vicenza being a tall, raw-boned, stiff-iooking man. In a general au- 
dience, at which were present the King of Naples, the Viceroy, Berfhier, and the 
Mareschals, Napoleon announced to them that he had left Mural to command 
the army, as Generalissimo. He talked to them in terms of hope and confi- 
dence. He pronjised to check the Auslriana and Prussians in their disposition 
for war, by presenting himself at the head of the French nation, and twelve 
hundred thousand men ;— ho said he had ordered Ney to Wilna, to reorganize 
the army, and to strike such a blow as should discourage the advance of the 
Russians ; — lastly, he assured them of winter-quarters beyond the Niemen. He 
then took an affectionate ajid individual farewell of each of his generals. Mid, 
stuping into his traineau, a lively emblem of the Sebing-boat of Xentes, he 
departed from Smorgoni at the late hour often at night. 

With what feelings this extraordinary man left the rem:L:n3 of his army, we 
have no means even of guessing. Hia outward bearing, during his extreme 

* Tbc mder will find the deiailt oT thii lingulBr aliempi in^^pi— 4D3. 
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diatreesee, had been in general that of tbe utmost finHoew ; so iti»i such eic- 
(Nranionsofgnef Mirntation, as at times broke from bim, were picked up and 
registered bj those who heard them, as curious instancea of departure from his 
usual state of composure. To preserve his tranquillity, be permitted no de- 
tails to be given him of the want aud misery with which he was surrousded. 
Thna, when Colonel d'Albignac brought news of Ney's distreseea, after the 
battle of Wiazma, he stopped hia mouth by eaying sharply, " he desired to 
know no particulars." It was of a piece with this resolution, that he always 
gave out orders aa if the whole Imperial army had existed in its various di- 
Tisions,, after two-thirds had been destroyed, and the remainder reduced to an 
vndisciphiied mob. ^' Would you deprive me of my tranquillity?" he said 
angrily to an officer, who thought it necessary to dwell on the actual circum- 
stances of the army, when some orders, expressed in this manner, had been 
iasued. And when the persevering functionary persisted to explain, — think- 
ii^, perhaps, in his simplicity, that Napoleon did not know that which in fact 
he only was reluctant to dwell upon,— he reiterated angrily, " I ask yoii, sir, 
why you would deprive me of my tranquillity ?" 

It is evident, that Napoleon must have known the condition of his army as 
well aa any one around him ; but, to atbnit that he was acquainted with Uiat 
which he could not remedy, would have been acknowledging a want of power 
Inconsistent with the character of one, who would willingly be thought rather 
the controller than the subject of Fate. Napoleon was none of those princes 
iBsntioned by Horace, who, in poverty and exile, lay aside their titles of 
majesty, and language of authority. The head-quarters of Smoi^oni, and the 
residences of Porto Ferrajo and Saint Helena, can alike bear witness to the 
tenacity with which he clun^ not only to power, but to the forms and circum- 
stance attendant upon sovereignty, at periods when the essence of that sov- 
ereignty was either endangered or lost. A deeper glance into hia real feelings 
may be obtained &om the report of the Abb^ de Pradt, which b well worth 
transcribing. 

AAer narrowly escaping being taken by the Russian partisan Seslawin, at a 
hamlet called Youpranoui, Napoleon reached Warsaw upon the lOtb Decem- 
ber. Here the Abb^ de Pradt, then minister of France to the Diet of Poland, 
was in the act of endeavouring to reconcile the various rumours which powed 
in frwn every quarter, when a figure like a spectre, wrapped in furs, which 
were Btifienal by hoar-frost, stalked into hia apartments, supported by a do- 
mestic, and was with difficulty recognised by the ambassador as the Duke of 
Vicenza. 

" You beres Canlalncomi'?" said the astonished prdate. — " And where ig 
the Emperor!" 

" At the hotel d'Angleterre, watting for you." 
" Why not stop at the palace?" 
" He travels incognito." 
" Do you need anything ? " 
" Some Burgundy or Malaga." 

*> All is at your service — but whitber are you travdling 1 " 
" To Paris." 

"To Paris! — but where is the army?" 
" It exists no longer," said Caulaincourt, looking upwards. 
" And the victory of the Bereeina — and the six thousand prisoners ? ' '* 
" We got across, that is all — the prisoners were a few hundred men, who 
have escaped. We have had other business than to guard them." 

Hia curiosity thus tar satisfisd, the Abb^ de Pradt hastened to the hotd. 

no, Ihan roMUiV »t 
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In tba ]>Md >(oed tluM iledges in a dilftpMated eonftion. Ooefttr tfae Em* 
pwoi nnd Caulumcoujt, tba second for two offic«n of rank, the third tor tho 
Mftmeluka Kuslan «ad another domefltic. He was introduced with some 
nyatery into a bad inn's bad room, where a servant wench was blowing a fire 
made of green wood. Here was the Emperor, whom tite AhM de Pradt had 
last seen when he played King of Kings among the assembled loveTeigna of 
Dreadm. He was dressed in a green pelisse, covered with lacs and lined 
with furs, and, by walking bnskly about the apartment, was endeavouring to 
obtain the warmth which the chimney refused. ' He saluted "' Monsieur I'Am- 
bassadeur," aa he termed him, with gaiety. The Abb^ felt i^morement ofaew 
ability, to which he was dispoeed to give way, but, as (ie says, ^' The poor 
man did not understand me." He limited his expressions of devotion, there- 
fore, to helping Napoleon off with hie cloak. To us, it seeme that Napoleon 
repelled the eSueions of (he Bishop of Malinee' interest, because be ^d not 
cbooee to be Uie object either of his interest or hi^ pit/. He heard from hia 
minister, that the minds of the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy bad been mucb 
changed since they had been led to deapair of the regeneration of their eoun-- 
try ; and (hat they were already, aioce they could not be free Polandars, study- 
ing haw to reconcile themselves with their former governdra of Pruana. Ths 
entrance (rf* two Polish miniateie checked the ambassador's coramunieations.' 
The converaation was maintained frvm that moment by Napcdeon alone ; or 
rather he indulged in a monologue, turning upon the sense he entertained that 
the &ilure of his Rusnan' expedition would diminish his reputation; while he 
struggled against the painiUJ conviction, hy numbering up the plana by wbich 
be might repair his losses, and alleging tiie natural obstacles to which he had 
been obliged to succumb. 

" We must levy ten thousand Poles," he said, " and check the advance of, 
these Russians. A lance and a horse are all that is necessary. — There is but 
a single step betwixt the subhme and the ridiculous." 

The functionaries congratulated bim on his escape from bo many dangers. 

"Dangers!" berepLed; "none in the world. I live in agitation. The 
more I bustle the better I am. It ia for Kings of CodmgHe to fatten in tbeti' 
palaces — horseback and the fields are forme. — ¥tom the subttme to the ridu> 
uttms there ia but a single step — Wby dolifed you so mnchateriBed here?" 

"We are at a loss to gather the- t«sll) t>f the news about the army." 

" Bah ! " replied the Emperor^ " the army ia in a superb condition. 1 have 
' a hundred and twenty thoueanit men — 1 have beat the Russians in eretf action 
—they are no longer the soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. The army will re- 
cruit at Wilna — I am goin^ to bring up three hundred thousand men — S«c- 
eesB will render the Russians foot-hardy — I will give them battje twice or 
thrice upontfae Oder, and in a month I wilt be again on the Nieaien — I have 
more weight when on my throne, tlian at the bead of my array. — Certainty I 
qiut my soldiers with regrdt ; but I>must watch Austria aiid PrUssiai'eQd I have 
more weight seated on my throne than at tlie head of my army. All that has 
haptiened goes for nothing — a mere misfortune, in which tiie enemy can claim 
BO merit — I beat them everywhere — they wish^ to cut me off at the Beresina 
—I made a fool of that ass of an admiral — (He could never pronounce riie 
name Tchitchagoff) — I had good troops and cannon — the position was superb 

—five hundred toisas of marsh — a river " This he repeated twice, then 

run over the distinction in the 29tb bulletin between men of strong and feeble 
minds, and proceeded. — " I have seen worse affairs than this — At Marengo I 
wasbeaten till six o'clock in the evening — next day I was master of Italy— -At 
Bnling, &M Archdiika tried to stop me — He poblisbed something or othe^~ 
Hy army had already advanced a league and a balf~I did not even conde- 
scend to make any disposition. Alt the world knows how sudi things are 
^managed when I am in the field. I could not hatp the Danube lisiBg ciiteoi 
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ieet in ona nigbt — Ah ! without that, ttiere would have beeo an end <^ the 
Austrian monarchy. But it was written in heaven tbat I should marry an 
'Archduchess." ^Tbia waa said with aa'air of much gaiety.) " In the sanra 
niBDser, in RuBSia, I could not prevent its freezing. They told me every 
nioroing that I had lost ten thouaand horses during the night, — Well, Care- 
well to you ! ' ' Ha bade thfim adieu five or ^ times in the course of the ha- 
rangue, hut always returned to the eubject. " Our Norman horses are lea> 
hardy Uian (hgse of the Russians — they sink under ten degrees of cold (ber 
neatfa zero.) It is the same with the men. Look at the Bavarians ; there is 
not one leil. — Perhaps it may be said that I stogp.ed too long at Moscow ; 
that may be true, but the weather was fine-^the winter came on prentatuitljr 
— besides, I expected peace. On t^'5th October, 1 sent Lauriston to treaL 
I thought of going to St Fetersbui^h, and I had time enough to have done so, 
or to have gone to the south of Russia, or to Smolensk. Well, we will make 
head at Wilna ; Murat ta lefl there. Ha, ha, ba 1 It is a great political game. 
Nothing venture, nothing win — It is but one step from the sublime to the lu- 
dicrous. The Russians have shown they have character — their Emperor is 
beloved by his people — they have clouds of Cossacks — it is something to have 
such a kingdon^t^ — the peasants of the crown love th^ government— the no- 
bili^ are all mounted on horaeback. They pn^sed to. me to set the slaves 
at liberty, but that I would not consent to — they would have massacred every 
one. I made regular war upon the Emperor ^exander, but who could have 
expected such a blow as the burning of Moscow ? Now they would l^ it on 
us, but it was in fact themselves who did it. That sacrifice would have done 
honour to ancient Rome." 

He returned to his favourite purpose of checking the Russians, who had 
just annihilated his Grand Army, by raising a large body of Polish lanc^v, to 
whom, as things stood, it would have been difficult to have proposed any ad» 
quate motive for exertion- The fire went out, and the counsellors listened in 
frozen 'despair, while, keeping himself warm by walking up and down, and by 
his own energies, the Emperor went on with his monologue; now betraying, 
in spite of himself, feelings and sentiments which he would have concealed; 
DOW. dwelling upon that which he wished others to believe; and oflen repeat- 
ing, as the burden of his harangue, the aphorism which he has rendered immor- 
tal, concerning the vicinity of the sublime and ludicrous. 

His passage through Silesia being mentioned, he answered in a doubtful 
tone, " Ha, Prussia ?" as if questioning the security of tiiat route. . At lengtb 
be decided to depart in good earnest ; cut', short the respectful wishes for the 
preservation of his healSi with the bri^ auurance, that he " could not be id 
better health were the very devil in him ;"^d threw himself into the huihhle 
■ledge which carried Gssar and his fortunes. - The faorsea sprung forward, 
nearly overturning the cuxiage as it crossed the court-yard gate, and disap- , 
peaaeA in the darkness. Sych is the lively account of the AbliS de Pradt, who 
declares solemnly, that on taxing his memory to the utmost, he accuses himselT 
of neither want of accuracy nor forgettulnese. Napoleon does not deny that 
such a long conversation took place, but alleges that the Abb^ has caricatured 
it. In the meanwhile, he said he scratched an order for Monsieur rAmbassa- 
deiir to return immediately to Paris ; which, considering what had happened 
in Russia, and was about to happen in Poland, could not but be a most wel- 
come mandate, especially as it was likely to ba soon enforced by the lances of 
(be Cossacks. 

Napoleon continued to pass on with as much speed as possible. He said, 
ffhen at St Helena, t|iat he was nigh bang arrested in Silesia. '^ But the Prus- 
sians," he said, "passed the tune in consulting which they o)ight to have em 
ployed in'actiofl. They acted tike the Saxons, of whom Charles XII. said gaily, 
whui he left Dresden, * They will be delibei«ting lo^j whether the; shoold 
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l«Te arrested me yesterday.' " If such an idea was entertsined by any one, 
it may have been by some uf the Tugend-Bund, who might think it no ciimq 
to aeize on one who made universal liberty his spoil. But we do not believe 
that Frederick ever harboured the thought, while he continued in alliance with 
France. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon continued hie journey in -secrecy, and with rapidity. 
On the 14th December ho waa at Dresden, where he had a long private con- 
ference with the good old King, who did not feel his gratitude to the Emperorj 
sa a benefactor, abated by his accumulated misfortunes. The interview— bow 
different from their last — was held in the hotel where Buonj^arte ahghted, and 
.where Augustus came to visit him incognito. On the 18th, in the e^ning, he 
arrived at Paris, where the city had been for two days agitated by the circula- 
tion of the 29t}i Bulletin, in which the veil, though with a reluctant hand, was 
raised up to show the disasters of the Russian war. 

it may not be thought minute to mention, that Napoleon and his attendant 
had difficulty in procuring admittance to the TuiUeriea at so late an hour. The 
Empress had retired to her private apartment. Two figures muffled in fiira 
entered the ante-room,, and one of them directed his course to die door of tho 
Empress's sleeping chamber. The lady in waiting hastened to throw herself 
betwist the intruder and the entrance, but, recognismg the Emperor, she 
shrieked aloud, and alarmed Maria Louisa, who entered the ante-room. Their 
meeting was extremely affectionate, and showed, that, amidst ah his late losses, 
Napoleon had still domestic happiness within his reach. 

We return to the Grand Army, or rather to the assemblage of those who 
had once belonged to it, for of an army it had scarce the semblance left^ The 
soldiers of the Imperial Guard, who had hitherto made it their pride to pre- 
serve some degree of discipline, would, after the departure of Napoleon, give 
obedi^ice to no one else. Murat, to whom the chief command had been dele- 
gated, seemed scarcely to use it, nor when be did was he obeyed. If Ney, 
and some of the Mareschals, still retained authority, they were only attended 
to from habit, or because the instinct of discipline revived when the actual 
battle drew near. They could not, however, have offered any effectual de- 
fence, nor could they have escaped actual slaughter and dispersion, had it not 
been-for Loiaon's troops, who continued to form the rear-guard, and who, 
never having been on the eastern side of the fatal Bercsina, had, amid great 
suffering, still preserved sufficient diacipbne to keep their ranks, behave lite 
soldiers, and make themselves be respected, not only by the Cossacks, hot by 
Tchaplita, Wittgenstein, and the Russians detached from the main army, who 
followed them close, and annoyeithcm constantly. The division of Loison 
remained like a shield, to protect flic disorderly retreat of the main body. 

Still, some degree of order is so essential to human society, that, even in 
that disorganized mass, the stragglers, which now comprehended almost the 
whole array, divided into little bands, who assisted each other, and had some- 
times the aid of a miserable horse, which, when it fell down under the burden 
of what they had piled on it, was torn to pieces and eaten, while- life was yet 
palpitating in its veins. These bands had chte& selected fiom among them- 
selves. But thb species of union, though advantageous on the whole, led to 
particular evib. "Those associated into such a fraternity, would-communicale 
to none save those of their own party,amouthfulof rye-dough, which, seasoned 
withgunpowder for want of salt, and eaten with a bouilld of horse-flesh, formed 
the best part of their food. Neither would they permit a stranger to warm 
himself at their fires, and when spoil was found, two of these companies often, 
especially if of different countries, fought for thp possession of it ; and a hand- 
ful of meal was a sufficient temptation for putting to death the wretch who 
could not defend his booty. The prisoners, it is said, (and we heartily wish 
the &ct could be refuted,) were parked every night, without receiving any 
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victuals whatsoever, and perished, like impounded catUe, (torn want of Ibod, 
cold, and the delirious fury which such treatment inspired. Among these un- 
fortunates some became cannibals, and the same horrible reproach baa been 
cast on the French themselves. 

To enhance misfortunes so dreadful, the cold, which had been for some time 
endurable, increased on the 6th Becember, to the most bitter degree of fivst, 
being twenty-seven or twenty-eight degrees below zero. Many dropped down 
and expired in silence, the blooid of others was determined to the head by the 
want of circulation; it gushed at length from eyes and mouth, and the wretches 
Buok down on the gory snom, and were relieved by death. . At the night 
bivouacs, the soldiers approached their frozen limbs to the fire so closely, that, 
falling asleep in that posture, their feet were scorched to the bono, while their 
hair was fiwzen to the ground. In this conchtion they were often found by 
the Cossacks, and happy were those upon whqm the pursuers bestowed a 
thrust with the lance to finish their misery. Other horrors there were, which 
are better left in silence. Enough has been said to show, that such a calamity, 
in such an extent, never before darkened the pages of history. In this horri- 
ble retreat, twenty thousand recruits had joined the army since crossing the 
Beresina, where, including the corps of Oudinot and Victor, they amounted to 
eighty thousand men. But of this sum of <ughty thousatid men, one-half per- 
ished betwist the Beresina and (he walls of Wilna. 

In such a pHght did the army arrive at Wilna, where great provision had 
been made for their reception. The magazines were groaning with plenty, 
but, as at Smolensk, the administrators and commissioners, terrified for their 
own responsibility, dared not issue provisions to a disorderly mob, who could 
neither produce authority for drawing rations, nor give a regular receipt. The 
famished wretches fell down in the street before the magazines and died there, 
cursing with their latest breatli the ill-timed punctihousuess of otHce, wlucb 
refused to starving men the morsel that might have saved their lives. In other 
places of the town, stores both of provision and liquor were broken open by 
the desperate soldiery, plundered and wasted. Numbers became intoxicated, 
and to those, as they sunk down in the street, death came before sobriety. 
The sick who went to the hospitals, found them crowded not only with the 
dying, but with dead, whose corpses were left to freeze or to putrefy on the 
stairs and in the corridors, and sometimes in the apartments of tliose who yet 
survived. Such were the comforts of Wilna, from which so much had been 
hoped. 

Still, liowever, some of the citizens, moved by pity or terror, or from desire 
of gain, (for many soldiers had still about their persons some remnants of the 
spoils of Moscow,) were willing to give lodging and food to these exhausted 
phantoms, who begged such relief sometimes with furious threats and impre- 
cations, sometimes in the plaintive tone of men ready to perish. Distributions 
began also to be made at the public stores ; and men who for long had not eat 
a morsel of bread, or reposed themselves upon any better lair than the frozen 
earth, or under any other canopy save that of the snow-fraught sky, deemed it 
Paradise to enjoy the most common household comforts, of wliich wo think so 
little while we enjoy them, yet are jnisurable when they are abridged or with- 
drawn. Some wept for joy at receiving an ordinary loaf of bread, and finding 
themselves at liberty to eat it, seated, and under a roof 

On a sudden the repast, which seemed earnest of a return to safety and to 
social life, was disturbed by a distant canonade, which came nigher and nigher 
— then by the fire of musketry — at length by their own drums healing to arms 
in the streets. Every alarm was in vain ; even the Imperial Guard no longer 
attended to the summons. The soldiers were weary of their lives, and it 
seemed as if they would have been, contented to perish like the Jews in the 
ffUdemess, with their food.betwiit their teeth. At length, the distaat Hourrs, 
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ftnd the nearer 07 of Cossacks ! Cossackei 1 which fbr aome time bad been 
their moat available signal for marching, compelled tfaem to tear themselves 
from their refreshmeDt, and msh into the street. There thej found their rear- 
guard and XioisoD, although tiiey had been reinforced by the body of Bavarians 
commanded by Wrcde, who had been left on the verge of Tolhynia, hurrying 
into the town in disorder like men defeated, and learned that they had been 
driven back by Wittgenatein, with Platoff and other partisan leaders, wbe had 
followed them up to the gates. 

Wilna, besides the immense magazines belonging; to the French anny, con- 
tained a vast deposit of wealth and property, which had been left there in the 
advance upon Moscow, and, in particular, a quantity of treasure belonging to 
Napoleon. The town, though open, might have been made good till the 
magazines were destroyed and the baggage removed ; but such was the oon- 
fiision of the moment, that the Russians forced their way into the town by one 
access, whilst the French left it by another, directing their flight upcm Kowno, 
vith the most valuable part of their baggage, or such as could be most 
speedily harnessed. The inhabitants of tiie town, the lower orders that is, 
and particularly the Jews, now thought of propitiating the victors by butcher- 
ing the wretches whom they had received into.their houses ; or, at best, strip- 
ping and thrustbg them naked into the streets. Fo^ this inhumanity the Jews 
are said to have been been afterwards pnnished by the Rus^ana, who caused 
several of them to be hanged. 

Meanwhile the ftying column had attained a hill and defile, called Ponari, 
when the carriages became entsnf^ed, and at length one of the tieasure-wagons 
being overturned, burst, and discovered its contents. All shadow of discipline 
was then lost; and, as if to anticipate the Ruamana, the French soldiers them- 
selves fell upon the baggage, broke open the wains, and appropriated their 
contents. The Coaaacka rode up during the fray, and ao rich was the booty, 
that even they were content to plunder in company, auapending for the instant 
their national animosity, where there seemed wealth enough for ail, and no 
time to lose in fighting. Yet, it is said that the privates of the Imperial Guard 
displayed a rare example of honour and discipline. The Count de Turenne 
havmg beaten oft' the Coraacka who pressed in, distributed the private treasure 
of Napoleon among his Guard, the individuals of which afterwarda restored 
them. "Not, a single piece of money," says Scgur, "was loat." This, how- 
ever, must be partly imagination ; for many of the Guard fell afler this, and 
the Cossacks, who became their executors, could have had little idea of making 
restitution. 

It is not worth while to trace further the flight of this miserable body oS 
wanderers. They amved at length at Kowno, the last town of Russian Po- 
land, Ney alone endeavouring to give tfaem some miUtary direction and assist- 
ance, while they were at every instan^ deserting him and themselves. At 
Kowno, it seems that about one thousand men were still under arms, about 
twenty times that number in total dispersion. The pursuit of the Rusnass 
appeared to cease after the fugitives had re-crossed the Niemen on the ice ; 
they did not choose to push the war into Prussia. 

At GumbinQen, the remaining Marescbals and commanders hdd a council, 
in which Murat gave way to the stifled resentment he had long entertained 
. against his brother-in-law. He had been displeased with Napoleon, lor not 
severely repressing the insolence with which, as he c<n>ceived, he had been 
treated by. Davoust, and at another time by Ney ; and he openly inveighed 
against his relative aa a madman, upwi whoae ward no reliance was to foe placed, 
tn these moments of anger and mutiny, Murat blamed himself for rejecting the 
proposals of the Engh^. Had he not done so, he said, he might stilt have been 
a great king, hke the sover^gns of Austria and Russia. " These kings," an- 
swered Davoust, bitterly, " are monarchs by th« grace of God, by the sanctiou of 
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tiioe, and the coune of custom, But you — you are only tt kin^ fay the grae« 
of Napoltton, &ad through the blood of Frenchmen. You are grodsly ungrate- 
All, and as such I will denounce you to the Emperor." Such was this Strang* 
aoene, of whith the Mareschals were silent witnesses. It served to show how 
little unity there was in their councila, when the Master Spirit ceamd to pr^ 
aide among tiiem. 

' From Gumbinnen the French went to show their miseries at Konigsberg. 
EverjTThere tbey were coldly, yet not coarsely, treated by the Prussians, who 
had before felt their oppression, but did not consider tfaem in their present 
state, as becoming objecte of vengeance. At Konigsberg they learnt the fate 
of their two extreme wings, which was of a nature to close all hopes. 

On therigfat of theFreoch original lineof advance, Scbwarlzenberg had DO 
sooner learned that the Emperor was totally defeated, and his array irretrieva- 
bly dispersed, than in the quality of a mere auxiliary, he thought himself no 
Imser entitled to hazard a single AuArian life in the quarrel. There was an 
anmirtioe concloded between tbe ^-tutn^M and Russians, by the terms of 
which tbey agreed to manaavress at a game of chess, but not to fight. Thus, 
when the Rus^ans should gain such a position, as in actual war would havs 
given them an advantage, the Austrians were under the engagement to re> 
treat ; and the campaign resembled nothing bo much as a pacific field-day, in 
which trto generals in the same service venture upon a trial of skill. Schwartz- 
enberg, by bis manceuvres, protected the French corps under Regnier as len^ 
aa possible, obtained good terms for Warsaw, and gained for Begnier three 
days advantage, when at last he ceased to cover the plaoe. Having thus pro> 
tected bis alties to the last, be retired into the Austrian territories) and 
althoiigh Regnier was finally overtaken and sur^nised at Khalish, it could not 
be-impnted to Scbwartzenberg's deeertion of him, but to his own making too 
long a bait to protect some PcJish depfits. The relics of Regnier's army, 
such at least as fled into the Austrian territorieSf Were well received there, and 
afterwards restored to their own bamtera. Still the aUiance with Auatrikt 
which in one sense had coat Napoleon so dear, was now dissolved, and his 
light vring totally dissipated by the defection of his allies. On the left ming 
matters had no better, or rather,'Uiey had a much worse appearance. 

During tbe eventful six months of the Russian campaign, Macdonald, wbd 
commanded die left wing, had remained in Gourland, with an army of about 
30,000 men, <^ whom 38,000 were Prussians, the rest Germans of different 
countries. It would seem that Naptdeon had been averse from the beginning 
to employ these unwilling auxiliaries upon any service where their defection 
might influence the other parts of his army. Yet tbey behaved well upon sev 
eral occasions, when Macdonald had occasion to repd tbe attacks and sallies 
of the numerous garrison of Riga, and their active exertions enabled him to 
save the park of heavy artillery destined for the ai^e of that place, which had 
'almost fkllen into the hands of the Russian General Lewis, at MiUau, on tbe 
29th of September. But on this occasion, though having every reason to be 
pleaped with the soldiers, Macdonald saw rooni to suspect their leader, D' Yorck, 
of coldness to the Frdh^ cause. That officer was, indeed, engaged in a sei^ 
vice which at heart be detested. He was one of the Tugend-Bund, so often 
mentioned, an ardait Prussian patriot, and eager to free his native country 
from a fbrmgn yoke. He therefore eagerly watched for a plailcible opportu- 
nity when he might, without dishonour, disunite bis forces from those of tht 
French Maresclul. 

About the beginning of December, die situation of Macdonald became pr»' 
carious. Nothing was heard oA every side, savp oV the rout and disasters of 
the French Grand Army, and the Mareechal anxiously expected orders for a 
retreat while it was yet open to him. But such was the confusion at the, bead- 
<|uaTters after the Emperor' B departure, that neither Alurat nor Berthier tboiq[llt 
Vol. II 3D O" 
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of Mn^ng the Moesniy wttborily tn MaodonaM ; snd when tbef did, iboo^ 
the order to retreat might hare reached him in five days, it was ten day* mi 
the road. 

He cominencerl fais retrmt upon Tilsit, his vanguard coonatin^ of MaM«»- 
bacfa'a Prugnan dirieion, chiefly carahy, he himaetf following with the Bava- 
rians, Saxons, &c., and Yorck bringing up the rear with 15,000 Prosgtana, tb« 
reeadue of that auxiliary army. In thb order, with the Pniwiana divided into 
two corps, and his ann posted between them, aa if to secure against their eotn- 
bining, the Mareschal marched on in sufficient anxiety, bvt without cain[^at 
on his side, or difficulties on that of the Prussian genera). But when th« 
Mareachil, upon S8th January, arrived at Tilsil, which was in the tine of their 
retreat, and had sent forward the cavaliy of Mawenbacb as tar as R^nits, 
the troops of Yorck in the rear had detached themselves so tar that Macdoodd 
was obhged to halt for them. He eent letters to U'Yorck, preenng him to 
corae up — he sent to the cavalry erf Masaenbach in the van, ctnnmantfaBg tbem 
to return. From D'Yorck came no answer. At Ke^nitE, the French Gene- 
ral Bachelu, who bad been sent to act an adjoUnt-general with Massenhaeh's 
corps, could find no obedience. The cohmela of the Prussian cavalry objected 
to the weather, and the state of the roads; they would not give the order to 
sound to horse ; and when the horses were at length reluctantly ordered ont 
and produced, the soldiers were equally reetive, they would not monnt. Wbilt 
the Prussian troopa were in thin state of mutiny, a Russian emiaaary waa 
heard to press them to deliver up the Frenchman ; but the soldiers, tfaough 
resolved to leave Bachelu, would not betray him. The proposal shocked their 
feelings of honour, and they mounted and marched back to Tilsit, to restore 
Bachelu to Macdonald's army. But their purpose was unchanged. As kt 
Reguitz they had retused to mount their horses, so at Tilsit they refused to 
alight. At length they were prevailed upon to dismount and retire to their 
quarters, but it was only a feint ; for, shortly after they were aitppoaed asleep, 
the Prussians mounted in great silence, and, with Massenbach and their offi- 
cers at their head, marched off to join their count^men under D'Yorck. 
^ That senera] bad, now and fbc ever, separated his troops from the French. 
Ilpon 36th December, he had concluded an armistice with the Russian genenl 
Dibbeitscb. By this agreement, the Prussian troops were to be cantoned in 
their own territories, and remain neutral for two mcmths; at the end of that 
period, if their King so determined, they should be at liberty to rejoin the 
French troops. Both D'Yorck and Mossenbach wrote to Macdonald announc- 
ing their secession from his army. Yorck contented himsrif with slating, that 
he cared oot what opinion the world might form on his conduct, it was ^ctated 
by the purest motives, his duly to his troops and to his country. Maasenbaeh 
expressed hii respect and esteem for General Macdonald, and declared, tiiat 
hi* reason for leavin? him without an interview, was the foar he telt tbtt hi* 
personal regard for the Mareschal might have prevented hia obeying th* caH 
of duty. 

Thus did a PruBaan general first set the example of deserting the cause is 
which he served so nnwiUincrly ; an example which soon spread fcst and far. . 
It was a choice of difficulties on S' Yorck's side. Ict hiszed asa patiiot was in 
KtDM degree placed in opposition to the nssal ideas of soldierly bononr. Bttt 
•ha had not lefi Macdonald till the Mareschal's safety, and that of the r«naindet 
of Ml army, was in soma measure provided for. He was out of the Russia 
territory, and free, or nearly so, from Russian pursuit. D'Yorck had beooniB 
< neutral, hut mt th» enemy of his late ctmimsnikr. 
, Here the question arises, how long were the PrmrianB to be boUl bound 1» 
sacrifice their Mood for the forei^ers, by whom tbey had been conquered, ^ 
piUag ed, and oppressed ; and to what extent were -they bound to endora ad- 
*ann^ for tboaof who had imiJbn&hf traafdvd on Uiem itatag their pvi» 
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sri^? Oaa thing, wa believe, we may affirm with certainty, namely, titat 
JTerclc acted aotirely on fais own reaponailHlity, and without any encourage- 
Duat, dir«!t or indirect, from his sovereign. Nay, there k room to suppose, 
that thpugh tl>e armiatice of Taurogen waa afterwards declared gdod service 
by (be Kiag of Fniasia, yet D'Yorck waa not entirely forgiven by his Prince 
for basing exAwed into it. It waa one of the numerous cases, ia which a Bub- 
jsct'e dejtarang from the letter of the sovereign's command, iilihough for that 
sovereign's more e^actual servioe, is BtiU a line of conduct less grateful than 
implicit obedienco. Upon receiving the news, Frederick disavowed the con- 
duct of his general, and a^^inted Maeeenbach and him to be sent to Berlin 
for trial. But the officers retained their authority, for the Prussian army and 
people considered their sovereign as acting under the restraint of the French 
troths under Augereau, who then occupied his capital, 

Macdonald, with the remains of his army, reduced to about nine thousand 
men, accomplished his retreat to Konigsbet^ after a shaip skiituish. 

And thus ended the memorable Russian expedition, the first of Napoleon's 
undertakings in which he was utterly defeated, and of which we scarce know 
whetlier moat to wonder at the darii^ audacity of the attempt, or the terrific 
catastrophe. The loss of the Grand Army was total, and the reeults are proba- 
bly correctly stated by Boutourlin, as follows : — 

SUin ill ballle 145,000 

Died from rali(ni'. hnncer, and the aeierityarihe climale, . 133,000 
FtiimaT*, (HtmpiaheD^iiB 48 generaii, 3000 oAicen, and upward) of 

190,000 men, .... ..... 1J3,000 



Therehcs of the troops which escaped from that overwhelming disaster, in. 
dependent of the two auxiliary aimies (£ Austriana and Frus^ans, who were 
never much engaged in its terrors, might be about forty thousand men, of 
whom scarcely ten thousand were Frenchmen. The Russians, notwithstand- 
ing the care that was taken to destroy these trophies, took seventy-live eagles, 
colours, or standards, and upwards of nine hundred pieces of cannon. 
, Thus had the -greatest military Captain of the age, at the head of an in- 
numerable array, rushed upon his gigantic adversary, defeated his army, and 
destroyed, or been the cause of the destruction of his capital, only to place 
himself in' a situation where the ruin of nearly the whole of his own force, 
without even the intervention of a general action, became the in^pensabla 
price of his safe return. 

The causes of this total and calamitous Allure lay in miscalculations, both 
moral and physical, which were involved in the first concoction of the enter- 
prise, and began to operate from its very commencement. We are aware ' 
that this is, with the idolaters of Napoleon, an unpalatable view of the case. 
They believe, according to the doctrine which he himself promulgated, that 
he could be conquered bj the elements alone. This was what he averred in 
the twenty-ninth bulletin. Tilt the 6th November, he stated, that be had been 
uniformly successful. The snow then fell, and in six days destroyed the char- 
{icter of the army, depressed their courage, elated that of the " despicable" ■ 
Cossacks, deprived the French of artillery, baggage, and cavalry, and reduced 
them, with Uttle aid from the Russians, to the melsnctioly state in which they 
returned to Poland. This opinion Napoleon wished to perpetuate in a medai, 
on which the retreat from Moscow is represented by the figure of Eolus blow- 
ing upon the soldiers, who are shown shrinking from the storm, or &Uing 
under it. The same statement he always suj^orted ; and It is ono of those 
tenets which his extravagant admirers are least willing to relinquish. 

Three questions, however, remain to be examined, ere we can subscribe te 
tUs doctrine. — I. Doaithe mer* iail of mow, nay,ji march through a country 
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covered witb it, necessarilf, and of itself, infer the extent of miafbrtune bere 
Ktbibuted to its agency ? — 1I> Waa not the posntnlity of auch h atorm ■ con- 
tingency which ought in reason to have entered into Napoleon's etdcnladons ? 
— III. Waa it the mere Beveritf of the anow-atonn, dreadful u it was, which 
occaaitmed the destruction of Buonaparte'a armj ; or, ^.d not the efibeta of 
climate rather come in to aid varioua causes of ruin, which were inherent in 
this extravagant expedition from the very beginning, and wera operating 
actively when the weather mer^ came to their assiatance? 

On thefirat question it is needless tosajntuch. A anew, accompanied with 
bard froet, is not necessarily destructive to a retreating aroy. "Hie weaker 
'individuals must perish, but, to the army, it affords, if they are ptovided tor die 
season, better opportunities of moving than rainy and open weather. In the 
snow, hard ftozen upon the surface, as it is in Russia and Canada, tbe whole 
&ce of the country becomes a road; and an army, lightly equipped and having 
aledges instead of wains, may move in as many parallel columns aa they will, 
instead of being confined, as in mmst weather, to one high road, along which 
the divisions must follow each other in suecessimi. Such an extensiffl) of the 
front, by multiplying the number of marching columns, mast be particularly 
convenient to an army, which, like that of Napoleon, is obliged to maintain 
itself as much as possible at the expense of tbe cotmtry. Where there are 
only prolonged columns, foUowmg each other over the same roads, the ma- 
rauders from tbe first body must exhaust the country on each side ; so that tbe 
corps which follow must send their purveyors beyond the ground wbich haa 
Ijeen already pillaged, until at length the distance becomes so great, that the 
rearward muat satisfy themselves with gleaning ailer tbe wasteful harvest of 
those who have preceded Ihem. Supposing six, eight, or ten Columns march- 
ing in parallel lines upon the same front, and leaving an interval betwixt each, 
they will cover six, eight, or ten times the breadth of country, and of course 
supply thems^ves more plentifully, as well as much trore easily. Such columns 
keeping a parallel &ont, can, if attacked, receive reciprocal aid by lateral 
moveinents more easily than when assistance must be sent from the van to the 
rear of one long moving line; and the march being lateral on such occasions, 
does not infer the losa of time, and other inconveniencea, inferred by a coun-. 
termarch from tbe front to support the rear. Lastly, the frost oflen renders - 
bridges unnecessary, fills ravines, and makes morasses passable ; dius compen- 
sating, in some degree, to a marching army, for the rigorous temperature to 
which it subjects them. 

But, Sdly, It may be asked, if frost and snow are so irresistible and destruc- 
tive in Russia, as to infer the destruction of whole armies, why did not these 
casualties enter into the calculations of so great a General entering on such an 
immense undertaking ? Does it never snow in Russia, or is frost a rare phe- 
nomenon there in the month of November ? It is said that the cold weather 
b^an earlier than usual. This, we are assured, was not the case; but at any 
rate it was most unwise to suffer the safety of an army, and an army of such 
numbers and importance, to depend on the mere chance of a frost setting in a 
few days sooner or later. 

The fact is, that Napoleon, whose judgment waa seldom misled save by the 
xrdour of his vrishes, had foreseen, in October, the coming of Uie frost, as be 
had been aware, in July, of the necessity of collecting sufficient supplies <^ 
food for his army, yet without making adequate provision againstwhat he knew 
was to happen, in either case. In the 32d bulletin it is intimated, that the 
. Moskwo, and other rivers of Russia, might be expected to be froien over 
nboiit the middle of November, which ought tn have prepared the Emperor 
for the snow and froat commencing five or six days sooner; which actually 
took place. In Hm S6th bulletin, the necessity of vrinter-qnarters is admitted, 
and the K:Tiperor is represented as looking luxuriously around him, to con 
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eider vholher he should choose .thbm in tiie south of Roasia, or in the finendly 
country of Poland. The weather U tben stated to be fine, " but od the first 
days of Noreisber cold was to be expected. Wioter-quartera, therefore, 
must be titooght upon ; the cavalry, above all, stand in need of tbetn." 

It is impossible that he, under whose eye, or by wfutse Hand, these bulletins 
were drawn up, could have been surprised by.the arrival of snow on the 6th 
NovembM. It was a probability foreseen, though left unprovided for. 

Even the most ordinary precaution, that of rougli-sboeing the horses of the 
cavalry and the draught-horses, was totally neglected; for the bulktftis com- 
plain of the shoes being smooth. This is saying, in other words, that the ani- 
mals had not been new-shod at all ; for French horses may be termed always 
rough-shod, until the shoes are grown old and worn smooth through vse. If, 
therefore, frost and snow be so very dangerous to armies, Napoleon wilfully 
braved their rigour, and, by hie want of due preparations, brought upon him- 
self the very disaster of which be complained so heavily. 

Thirdly, Though unquestionably the severity of the frost did greatly increase 
the distress and loss of an array suffering under famine, nakedness, and priva- 
tions of every kind, yet it was neither the first, nor in any respect the princi- 
pal, cause of their disasters. The reader m|^t keep in remembrance the march 
through Lilbitania, in which, without a blow struck. Napoleon lost ten thou- 
sand horses at once, and nearly a hundred thousand men, when passing through 
a* country which was friendly. Did this loss, which happened in June and 
July, arise from the premature snow, as it has been called, of the 6th of No- 
vember ? No, surely. It arose from what the bulletin itself^ describes as " the 
uncertainty, the dintrcsses, the marches and countermarches of the troops, 
their fatigues and sufferances ;" to the system, in short, of forced marches, by 
which, afler all. Napoleon was unable to gain any actual advance. This cost 
him one-foui'th, or nearly so, of hia army, before a blow was struck. If we 
suppose that be left on both hia flanks, and in hia rear, a force of 100,000 
men, under Macdonald, Schwartzenberg, Oudinot, and others, he commenced 
the actual invasion of Russia Proper with 200,000 soldiers. A moiety of this 
large force perished before he reached Moscow, which he entered at the head 
of less than 100,000 men. The ranks had been thinned by fatigue, and the 
fields of battle and hospitals must answer for the remainder. Finally, Nopo- 
leoo leil Moscow on the 19th October, as a place where he could not remain, 
and yet from which he saw no safe mode of exit. He was then at the head 
of about 120,000 men ; so much was his army recruited by convalescents, the 
collection of stragglers, and some reserves which had been brought up. He 
fought the unavailing though most honourably sustained battle of Mala-Yarow- 
slavetz ; fciled in forcing his way to Kalouga anil Toula ; and, like a stag at 
bay, was forced back on the wasted and broken-up road to Smolensk by Bo- 
rodino. On this road wad fought the battle of Wiazma, in which the French 
loss was vary considerable ; and his columns were harassed by the Cossacks at 
every point of their march, and many thousands of prisoners were taken. 
Two battles so severely fought, besides the defeat of Murat and constant skir-' 
misbes, cost the French in-killed and wounded, (and every wounded man was 
lost to Napoleon,) not less than 26,000 men j and so fcr had the French army 
been diminished. 

This brought him to the 6th November, until which day not a flake had 
bllen of that snow to which all his disasters are attributed, but which in feet 
did not commence until he had in a great measure experienced them. By this 
time, also, his wings and reserves had undergone severe fighting and great 
loss, without any bvoorabla results. Thus, well nigh three-fourths of his origjnal 
army were destroyed, and the remnant reduced to a most melancholy and dis- 
orderly condition, before commencement of the storm to which he found it 
. afterwards convenient to Impute bis calamities. It is scarcely necessary to 
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MtiM, tfait «bo* tbt Mww did begin to M, it fooDd NapoleoD not & victor, 
but a fugitive, quicdnf grovnd before hia adtagontsti), and indebted for hie 
stfetjr, iMt to the tunidit; of the RuhiIbs, but to the orer-ceutioa of th«i g«ii- 
ere). The Couacks, long before the Niow-teiapest commeBced, were muU«r- 
iag against KoutouBoff &t letting these ikeletons, aa tbej called the French 
arinf , walk back ioto a bloodless grave. 

When the severe trost came, it aggravated greatly the miaery, and iocreaaed 
tiie loaa, of the French army. But Winter was only the ally of the RuananB ; 
aot, aa haa been coatended, tbeir sole pn^ectrew. She rendered the retreat 
of tiiB Grand Army more calamitoua, but it had already been %n iDdlapensablv 
measure ; ajid waa in the act of being executed at the lance-point of the Coe- 
■acks, before the storms of the nOTtb contributed to overwhelm the iuvaderv. 

What, then, occasioned tbia.most calamitous catastrophe? We vulture to 
reply, that a moral error, or rather a crime, converted Napoleoa'a wisdom 
into folly ; and that he was misled, by the injustice of his views, into the great 
political, nay, military errora, which be acted upon in his attempt to realize 

We are aware there are many who think that the justice of a quarrel ia of 
little moment, providing the aggr^gsor has strength and courage to make good 
what his adversary murmnta gainst aa wrong. With such reasonera, the raca 
ia uniformly to the awitl, and the battle to the strong ; and they reply to otbera 
with the profane jest of the King of Prussia, that the Deity always espouses 
the cause of the most powerful. . Bqt the maxim is as false as it is impious. 
Without expecting miracles in this later age, we know that the world ia sub- 
jected to moral as well as physical laws, and tbst the breach of the formei 
frequently carriea even a temporal punishment along with IL Let us try bj 
this test the conduct of Napoleon in the Russian war. 

The causes assigned for his breach with Russia, unjust in their es8»)ce, had 
been put upon a |dan of settlement; yet bis armiea continued to bear down 
upon the frontiera of the Ruaaiaa Empire ; so Uiat to have given up the ques* 
tions in dispute, with the French bayonets at his breast, would have been on 
the part of Alexander a surrender of the national independence. The de- 
mands of Napoleon, unjust in themselves, and jUten^ted to be enforced 
by means of intimidation, it was impossible for a proud people, and a higb- 
apirited prince, to comply with. Thus the first act of Buooaparte wtai to 
excite a national feeling, from the banks of the Borysthenes to the wall of 
China, and to unite against him the wild and uncivilized inhabitants of an ex- 
tended empire, possessed hj a love to their religion, their government, and 
tiieir country, and having a character of stem devotion, which he was incapa- 
ble of estimating. It was a remarkable characteristic of Napoleon, that when 
he had once fixed his opinion, be saw every thing as he wished to see it, and 
was apt to dispute even realities, if they did not coincide with his preconceived 
ideas. He bad persuaded himself^ that to beat an army and eubdue a capital, 
was, with the influence of his personal ascendency, aU that was necessary to 
obtain a triumphant peace. He had eepecially a confidence in his own com- 
mand over the minds of such as he had been personally intimate with. Alexan- 
der's disposition, he believed, was perfectly knowp to him ; and he entertained 
no doubt, that by beating his army, and taking hia capital, he should resume 
the influence which he had once held over the Russian EmpM«r, by granting 
bim a peace upon moderate terms, and in which the acknowledgment of tha 
victor's superiority would have been the chief advantage stipulated. For thia 
he hurried on by forced marches, losing so many thousands of men and honea 
in Lithuania, which an attention to ordinary rules would have saved from 
destruction. For this, when hii own prudertce, and that of his council) joined 
in recommending a halt at Witepak or at Smolenak, ha fauiriad forward to tht 
fight, and to the capture of the metropolis, which he had Hattwed himsel/ waa 
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to t>e the signal of peace. Hia wishes were apparently granted. Borodino, 
the bloodiest battle of our battling ^e, was gained — Moscow was taken — but 
he bad totally &iied to calculate tbe effect of titeee events upon the Russians 
and th«r Emperor. When he expected their submission, and a ransom for 
their capital, the city was consumed in his presence ; yet even the desertion and 
destruction of Mmcow could not tear the veil from bis eyes, or persuade him 
that the people and their prince would prefer death to disgrace. It was hia 
reluctance to relinquiah the visionary hopes which egotism still induced hint 
to nouiieh, that prevented his quitting Moscow a, month earlier than he did. 
He had no expectation that the mild climate of Fontainbleau would continue 
to gild the ruins of Moscow till the arrival of December; but he could not 
forego the Battering beUef, that a letter and proposal of pacification must at 
last fuliU the anticipatjons which be so ardently entertained. It was only the 
attack upon.Miu^t that finally dispelled this hope. 

Thus a hallucination, for such it may be termed, led this great soldier into a 
traia of conduct, which, as a military critic, he would have been the tint to 
condemn, and which was the natural consequence of his deep moral error. 
He was hurried by this self-opinion, this iil-tbunded trust in the predominance 
of his own personal influence, into a gross g^lect of tbe usual and prescribed 
rules of war. He put in motion an immense army, too vast in numbers to be 
supported either by tbe supplies of the country through which (hey marched, 
or by the provisions they could transport along with them. And when, 
phinging into Russia, he defeat^ her armies and took her metropolis, he 
neglected to calculate his line of adhnce on such an extent of base, as should 
enable him to consoUdate his conquests, and turn to real advantage the 
victories which he attained. His army was but precariously connected with 
Lithuania when he vftx at Moscow, and alt communicKtion was soon after- 
wards entirely destroyed. Thus, one unjust purpose, strongly and passion- 
ately entertained, marred tiie councils of the wise, and rendered vain the 
exertions of the brave. We may read the moral in the words of Claudian^— 

Injiutsa eretiue qnerar ; toUnatiir in alnun, 
Ut Iipni iranoni ruuE." 

Cumniui M Siffiiiim, Lib. I. *. SI. 
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